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Che Congregationalist, 


JANUARY, 1886, 


PRESENT DUTIES OF CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


A new year opens for the work of our Congregational Churches, 
if amid circumstances of special interest, certainly amongst 
some of peculiar anxiety and difficulty. The recent election 
has done much to prove the power which Congregationalism 
possesses in‘large districts of the country; but the manifestation 
of our political influence is itself one cause of the special 
difficulties of our present position. Congregationalism, like 
other forms of Nonconformity, has so slowly and gradually 
risen to the position which it at present holds, that the entire 
change in its idea which this development involves is almost 
forgotten. ‘The Nonconformist Churches generally and our 
own (in that term including both branches of the Congre- 
gational family) have, in a very special manner, assumed an 
importance in the national eye which they did not possess 
even twenty years ago. So long as these Churches were com- 
paratively few, feeble, and isolated, holding indeed principles in 
opposition to the existence of a National Church, but either 
unable or unwilling to assert and vindicate them, they were 
treated with a kind of contemptuous tolerance. The whole 
situation is altered by the fact that they have become strong 
enough, not only to assert their independent position, but to 
take their own place in the great evangelistic and missionary 
work of the nation. When bishops and other defenders 
of the Establishment compare the doings of Dissenting 
Churches with their own, albeit they find in the survey very 
much to encourage them in their sense of strength and 
superiority, they virtually admit a fact which must be ulti- 
mately fatal to the exclusive pretensions which they advance. 
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The comparison implies that theirs is not the Church of the 
nation, but simply one amongst other Churches which are able, 
at all events, to hold no contemptible position, and to do a work 
which is not unworthy of the serious notice and consideration 
even of the Established Church itself. In fact, it would not 
be unfair to go further, and to say that they virtually confess 
that Congregational Churches have a national position as 
well as themselves, and that the nation is entitled to judge of 
their works even as of those of the Church which it establishes 
and endows. 

It may be doubted whether Nonconformists themselves 
have been sufficiently alive to all that is involved in such 
a recognition. We have now a national standing of which 
it is impossible to deprive us. The question has there- 
fore arisen, and would have arisen independently of any 
efforts to secure prominence for it, as to the right of any one 
of these various co-workers for Christ in the nation to enjoy 
any special privilege and prerogative. Of course those whose 
status is threatened, and who are thus thrown on the de- 
fensive, will very carefully scrutinize the kind of service which 
is being done by their assailants. It is one of the inevitable 
results of such controversies as that which has suddenly 
and unexpectedly developed itself in our midst, and however 
much we may regret such dicusssions, mourn the spirit which 
has been awakened, and the apparent distraction from other 
work of a more practical kind, it is worse than useless to sigh 
over the inevitable. We are bound by the force of circumstances 
to take things as they are, and to deal with them accordingly. 

The time has passed when the discussion about the rights 
of the Establishment might possibly have been adjourned to 
meet the convenience either of Churchmen or of Nonconformists. 
The suggestions upon this subject, if meant to be serious, are 
really amusing. Congregationalists, owing partly to the growth 
of their own power, and partly to the change in the constitution 
of the electorate, find themselves suddenly confronted by a 
determined body of men, both ecclesiastics and politicians, 
who are seriously alarmed about the safety of an institution 
which they love, and so alarmed that they seem resolved to 
carry the war into the quarters of those whom they esteem 
the enemy. Our own belief is, that the days of quiet, easy- 
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going Dissent are rapidly passing away, if indeed they are 
not already gone; and that if our Churches are to continue to 
exist at all, they must prepare themselves for an earnest main- 
tenance of their principles, and a stronger and more vigorous 
manifestation of their Church life. 

There has in recent years been a disposition in certain quar- 
ters to undervalue what is called denominationalism and to 
insist upon the importance of the cultivation of a more catholic 
spirit, and a more constant preservation of the fundamental 
truths in which all Christians are agreed. This kind of un- 
sectarianism has in it many elements of popularity. It wears 
an aspect of amiability, and it avoids a discussion of subjects 
which divide those who have very much in common. It seems 
to lend itself easily to the extension of Christianity as apart from 
mere ecclesiastical influences; but it is a serious hindrance to 
all forms of earnest Church life, and most of all to those which, 
like our own, cannot be thoroughly and effectively worked in 
the absence of strong conviction and fixed principle. The 
loosening of denominational ties must necessarily be favour- 
able to the growth of a National system, on behalf of which 
all the influences of social life and fashion are so strongly 
enlisted, and from which men are not likely to dissent under 
the pressure of an overpowering sense of loyalty to truth and 
conscience. The new condition of things in the midst of 
which we find ourselves to-day will make this more manifest 
than ever, and will enforce upon us the necessity of a clearer 
and stronger enunciation of denominational principle, in order 
to the maintenance of our existence at all. If we are content 
to say that our special views as Congregationalists are 
matters of very secondary importance, on which it is not 
necessary to insist, that the points of union between Church- 
men and Dissenters are so many and so vital that we may 
well allow the points of difference to remain in abeyance, and 
are satisfied, therefore, to collect promiscuous congregations 
of people, attracted by interest in a particular ministry, 
without caring to organize Churches on definite principles, 
the history of the future is not difficult to foresee. A healthy 
development of true Church life is essential, not only if 
we are to grow, but if we are to survive amid the hostile 
forces around us. In days of comparative weakness and 
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profound quiet, and especially in times when men could 
find the gospel preached in dissenting chapels with a clear- 
ness, @ simplicity, and a power, which were sadly lacking in 
the pulpits of their own Church, it was possible to collect 
large congregations which, though they bore a Nonconformist 
name, might be made up largely of those who either had no 
ecclesiastical preference at all, or at heart were attached to 
the principle of the Established Church, though they preferred 
the services of the particular dissenting chapel at which they 
attended. But all this belongs tothe past; the old conditions 
exist nolonger. There are very few neighbourhoods, at least 
in large towns, in which those who love Evangelical teaching 
have to go to the dissenting chapel. Indeed, there are some 
who say that if they get a more intellectual presentation of 
the gospel in the chapel, they are, at least, quite as likely to 
get a faithful proclamation of it, in its simplicity, in the 
church. What is worse, loyalty to the Establishment has, in 
the minds of numbers of earnest Protestants, overcome even 
their opposition to ritualistic practices. Our belief is, that 
influences of this kind on those who hold views in favour of 
the Establishment, which tend to draw them away from 
dissenting chapels, are sure to increase rather than to diminish. 
Churchmen are bent on upholding the institution they love, 
and though there is a good deal of Philistinism in their 
action, it will not on that account be less resolute. If we are 
in any way ashamed of our principles, or afraid to avow them, 
then the consequences must, in the long run, be disastrous. 
We shall certainly fail to retain in our congregations Church- 
men who may have been attracted by personal considerations, 
and we shall lose that vital force of principle and conviction 
which alone can avail us anything in the serious conflicts 
which unquestionably are awaiting us in the immediate future. 

In writing this we do not mean that Congregationalists 
should become mere polemics, still less that they are to 
occupy their pulpits largely with a discussion of the points of 
controversy between them and the Established Church. But 
it is imperative that our people should be taught thoroughly 
to grasp the meaning of their position. There are only too 
many who regard Dissent as being mainly a protest against a 
gross political injustice, and there are still more who hold the 
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differences between Congregationalism and Episcopacy to be 
little better than a question of Church polity which really does 
not touch the spiritual life at all. This latter view, in par- 
ticular, has been helped by the presence of the Evangelical 
party in the Established Church. They have always insisted 
that they are the true representatives of the Anglican Church; 
and while Nonconformists accepted this idea, they very 
naturally came to believe that the differences between them 
and the Establishment could not be very serious. Men passed 
to and fro between the Evangelical Churchman and the 
Dissenting Minister without being able to detect any serious 
difference in the doctrine which they inculcated; and it seemed, 
therefore, as though the only distinction arose from the fact 
that while the one enjoyed the privilege of the Establishment, 
the other was left out in the cold ; and while one acknowledged 
the authority of bishops—whether he submitted to it or not— 
the other maintained the self-governing power of the Churches 
themselves. So, too, in the practical working of a Church 
under the guidance of an Evangelical clergyman and that of 
a dissenting community there was so much resemblance that 
the essential differences of principle were all but hidden. But 
the ‘‘ catholic revival” has wrought a revolution in all this, 
and men are beginning now to understand what the true 
theory of the Anglican Church really is, and to see that if it 
is properly and thoroughly worked out there is no room in the 
Establishment for the essential principles of the Evangelical 
system. The Church consists of the baptized, and so admission 
to the Church is made to depend partly upon birth and partly 
upon the action of the priest. Every Englishman who has 
received the blessings of that priestly ordinance which Keble 
has described in words which might be touching in their 
beauty, if they were not so deeply tinged with what appears 
to us mere superstition, is a member of the Church. 

A few calm words of faith and prayer, 

A few bright drops of holy dew ; 


Shall work a wonder there 
Earth’s charmers never knew. 


Oh, happy arms, where cradled lies, 
And ready for the Lord’s embrace, 

That precious sacrifice, 

The darling of His grace. 
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No words, perhaps, could put more clearly the theory of 
the Prayer Book, whose formularies seem to us to have no 
place at all for that idea of conversion and regeneration which 
is the very essence of the Evangelical faith. Here practically 
the priest and the sacrament make the Christian, and to 
depend in any sense upon priest and sacrament is to make 
the cross of Christ of none effect. Who will undertake, in 
view of all that we see passing around us in the Anglican 
Church, to say that this is not its prevailing tendency? The 
extent to which the rising members, even of the Evangelical 
party, have been affected by this influence is sufficiently 
melancholy, and it has been made still more apparent by 
the proceedings of the late electoral campaign. Many even 
of the survivors of the old Evangelical party have been content 
to throw themselves, heart and soul, into the movement for 
the Establishment, forgetful of everything outside, even those 
bonds of association in Christian union and work by which 
they have been united with Protestant Dissenters; have 
practically told the world that, in their view, the main- 
tenance of the State Church is greater, not only than the in- 
terests of any political party, but greater than the preservation 
of the purity of the Evangelical. faith itself; have associated 
themselves with those against whose ritualistic principles and 
practices they have so emphatically protested in opposition 
to men whom they are compelled to recognize as Protestants 
of the Protestants; and, indeed, have not been ashamed to 
stand by while accusations of atheism have been launched 
against those whose Christian character and principle they, 
at least, ought to have thoroughly understood. As we read 
some of the clerical denunciations of Dissenters which have 
formed so ugly a feature in the recent contest, we are disposed 
to ask, Were there no Evangelicals who have been associated 
with us willing to stand up and enter an indignant protest, to 
call for an arrest of judgment, to testify that they had known 
the men, that they understood their love for the Lord Jesus 
Christ and their zeal for Him, and that, however they might 
be mistaken, they were assured that in faith they were as 
loyal and in love of the truth as sincere as they were them- 
selves? A few expressions of this kind would have relieved a 
feeling which at present exists; as it is, the action of the 
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Evangelical party has naturally helped to make more mani- 
fest the supremacy of the party whose principle, in our view, 
strikes at the very root of Evangelical truth. 

We have to deal, on the other hand, with those who, in 
their zeal to make the Church comprehensive, would practi- 
cally abolish all distinctions of opinion. At the recent 
conference at the City Temple one of the clergymen reproached 
the Dissenters with preaching the doctrines which had alien- 
ated the working classes from the Christian Church. The 
doctrines against which his talk was directed were manifestly 
those which we regard as distinctively Christian. We need 
not be concerned at the charge which is brought against us in 
this respect. It is certain that there have been considerable 
changes in theological thought, and still more in modes of 
expression; but we, as Congregationalists, adhere firmly to 
the essence of those truths against which this taunt was 
aimed, and it is our loyalty to them which renders it impera- 
tive upon us to bear our emphatic and constant testimony 
against the principle on which these Broad Church teachers 
would base the State Church. The question of political 
wrong is serious enough, but there is a far more vital point of 
religious principle for which we must contend, and that is the 
spirituality of the Church of Christ. We deny that there can 
be an identity between the Church and the nation until the 
individual members of the nation have a living faith in Christ 
themselves. Our belief is that everything which tends to 
obscure this, to substitute a mere form for a reality, to treat 
birth into a particular nation as being equivalent to member- 
ship in the Church of Christ, to attach importance to out- 
ward confessions, or mere ceremonial acts of homage to God 
without regard to the living principle of faith in Him, is to 
misrepresent religion, and so to weaken its hold on the heart 
and on the conscience. 

It is clear that the assertion of such a principle as this 
is a religious duty, and one which we, who hold it to bea 
truth, are not warranted to shirk on any grounds of personal 
convenience. It is very possible that it may cost no little 
sacrifice ; but the sacrifice is worth making, if by means of it 
we are able to redeem, what appear to us to be vital truths, 
from thecomparative neglect into which they were falling. Even 
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if we had to reduce the number of professed Congregationalists 
in order to secure a clearer and fuller embodiment of that 
which is really precious in Congregational principle, we should 
be gainers and not losers. Gideon was much stronger at the 
head of his three hundred men after he had left behind him 
those whose hearts were not with him, than he was when he 
started as the commander of a force numerically much stronger, 
but in ‘reality weaker, because of the half-heartedness and 
cowardice with which it was honeycombed. Nothing is more 
certain than this, that any apparent strength of numbers, 
which is purchased by infidelity to principle, will ultimately 
prove to be nothing but utter weakness, and involve positive 
disaster. What we desire is that there should be a clearer 
and fuller realization of the testimony which we have to bear 
as Congregational Churches, and a more simple-minded and 
honest loyalty in bearing it at everycost. The politics of this 
subject are only an accident init. Our first and great duty, 
as Churches, is the maintenance of spiritual truth, which 
is not to be set aside as a subordinate point of mere polity. 
Ours is really the old Puritan contention, and it is shared by 
Presbyterians and by Methodists as well as by ourselves. 

The conclusion which we reach is, that the one way in which 
we can serve our country at the present juncture is by making 
our own religious life more intelligent in principle, more reso- 
lute in purpose, more courageous in the assertion and defence 
of truth and right. Our desire is to saturate our political life 
with the influence of Evangelical truth. If Congregational 
Churches were ever to become, what one of the bishops has 
described them, ‘‘ a huge political organization,” we undertake 
to say that nothing would save them from serious loss, if not 
from absolute extinction. Our whole force in this nation de- 
pends upon the earnestness of our own spiritual life and its 
wise embodiment in practical forms of Church life and action, 
and it is to this that we must bend our entire energy. It is 
easy and pleasant to talk about the preaching of the simple 
gospel of Christ; but if we are to develop robust and earnest 
Christians, we must not be content with inculcating elementary 
principles in the most elementary style, but we must present 
the gospel in all its bearings on the experience and conduct 
of men. Our work is not done when we have proclaimed that 
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Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. If it were 
so, then St. Paul wrote his letters in vain, and the history of 
the Church as recorded in the New Testament is without in- 
struction for us. We cannot, if we would, prevent innumer- 
able questions arising which have more or less direct relation 
to the fundamental truths of the gospel, and we must educate 
men so that they will be prepared wisely and intelligently to 
deal with them. We deprecate, with all the earnestness at 
our command, the mere partisan feeling which is labelled as 
sectarianism. But sectarianism is one thing, denominationa- 
lism is an entirely different one. Sectarianism is narrow, selfish, 
seeks its own in preference to the glory of Christ, has nothing 
of the temper of that true charity which rejoiceth not in 
iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth. Denominationalism, as 
we would have it, on the contrary, is a simple deference to 
truth. It is a deference so complete that we do not feel our- 
selves justified in distinguishing between the truths which we 
are bound to teach at all hazards and those on which we 
may keep silence. It proceeds on the principle that it is 
for the faith in its integrity that it is bound to contend. It 
is to this denominationalism that we devote our service, and 
which we would earnestly impress upon our brethren. 

The time is come for us to close our ranks, to strengthen 
the bonds of unity amongst our own Churches, to give fuller 
play to the spirit of evangelistic aggression, and wisely to 
organize all the forces at our command for this end. Congre- 
gationalism is as necessary for the religious life of England 
to-day as ever it was. In the presence of the various tendencies 
which are at work amongst us, the nation needs to have the 
ideal of spiritual religion kept constantly before it, and it is 
for us to take our part in doing this. Our work is for con- 
science’ sake and for Christ’s sake. Our forefathers, under 
the influence of the same motives, endured tribulation and 
suffering to which we are not called; and their example may 
well nerve and inspire us to face the calumny, and to make the 
sacrifices, which will assuredly be necessary if we are to do 
the work of our generation. _ THE EDITOR. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 
No. I. 
BY REV. HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


** Only let your conversation be as it becometh the Gospel of Christ.”— 
Puiu. i. 27. 


By “‘conversation ” the sacred writers ordinarily mean manner 
of life—not merely verbal discourse, but the whole conduct 
and deportment of man—all that he does as well as all that 
he says. ‘‘To him that ordereth his conversation aright 
will I show the salvation of God.” But in this verse a 
Greek ‘word is used that has a different meaning. It 
literally means “act the citizen.” It is used in only 
two other places in the New Testament. When brought 
before the Jewish Council, Paul says, ‘‘ Men and brethren, 
I have lived as a conscientious citizen before God ;” 
and in the third chapter of this Epistle he says, ‘‘ Our 
commonwealth, our citizenship is in heaven.” Paul was 
writing from Rome, the capital of the vast empire, and it 
was natural that this metaphor of Christian citizenship should 
occur to him. Philippi was a Roman colony, and on one 
occasion the apostle, by declaring himself a Roman citizen, 
escaped ill-treatment. The word refers to the duties and 
privileges which pertain to a man as a member of an 
organized society. Here, I think, he conceives of believing 
men as citizens of the heavenly kingdom which Christ had 
established. And he urges the Philippians to do their duty 
as good citizens of this heavenly kingdom, so that whether 
he, the apostle, were released from his prison again to visit 
them, or prevented from visiting them by his detention, he 
might know that they were united in a brave fidelity to 
Christ, their glorious King. 

But this general idea includes a more particular idea upon 
which I wish now to insist. Christian men have their 
citizenship in heaven, as the Philippian colony had its 
citizenship in Rome, the metropolitan city; but they realize 
their citizenship under distant and earthly conditions. As 
citizens of Christ’s kingdom we live our life in the midst of 
worldly men and things, secular institutions, common duties ; 
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and our Christian life finds its chief embodiments and illustra- 
tions in commonplace actions and social duties. If I do my 
menial work as a slave “heartily as unto the Lord, I serve 
the Lord Christ.” I exemplify my religion in my character, 
and work as a servant, a master, a tradesman, a professional 
man, a scientific man, a politician, a statesman. 

It is futile and fanatical to attempt to dissever religion and 
common life ; to deem worship in churches a religious essen- 
tial, and the work of the market external to it. He who does 
not include the whole of human life in the religious claim of 
Christ—its duties, its tempers, its pleasures, its eating and 
drinking, as well as its praying and preaching—has not even 
apprehended the grandeur of Christ’s claim and kingdom. It 
does not separate a man from any duty of common life. 
It takes up every duty into its code, makes its right discharge 
a religious obligation. It demands of parents and of children, 
of masters and of servants, of rulers and of citizens, that they 
discharge every duty on religious principles and in a religious 
spirit. Act in these things as becometh a citizen of Christ’s 
kingdom ; regard your family, your country, with a special and 
fervent love, and serve them in every possible way, only 
making your service pure and noble by putting into it a 
religious conscience. He who came to die for the world wept 
over the impending destruction of the metropolis of his 
country. 

Christianity has no sympathy with the sectarian, ascetic 
spirit of the recluse. It does not enjoin a cowardly harm- 
lessness through sequestering men from any duty or pleasure 
of social life. It does not culture an emasculate life. It does 
not gather men into churches and monasteries, bidding them 
shun all intercourse with the world lest they should imperil 
their own souls. They are not to forbear the use of anything 
lest they should abuse. Temptation is no reason for avoidance, 
if the thing be otherwise right. We are not told to flee from 
the devil that he may not overtake us, but to resist the devil 
that he may flee from us. We may not emasculate our moral 
power by shunning all demands uponit. It is to be strength- 
ened by exercise, and resistance, and struggle. We are told, 
indeed, to nurture our purity and spirituality of feeling by 
entering into our closet and praying to our Father who is in 
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secret ; by gathering ourselves in churches for strengthening, 
worship, and fellowship; by climbing mounts of heavenly 
vision ; and by hours of meditation and Divine converse. But we 
may not stay there in selfish and cowardly sequestration ; keep 
ourselves from possible evils of social life by refusing to enter 
it. ‘‘I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that Thou wouldest keep them from the evil.” It is 
not sufficient for a man to take care of his own soul. Asa 
good soldier of Jesus Christ he must go into the world—if 
needs be, where Satan’s seat is—that he may win it for. 
Christ; convert all the world’s evil into good; make every 
social circle Christ-like; carry holy principles and tempers 
everywhere ; make holy the family, the workshop, the State, 
by the insistance of holy principles, the influence of holy 
example—of high integrity, noble unselfishness, gracious 
benevolence. It is the mission of Christianity to make the 
world holy—the Cabinet, the Parliament, the Corporation, 
the Parish Vestry—by lofty patriotism, high principtes of 
justice, purity of motive, benevolent effort; to make every 
man a Christian citizen, fill him with a Christian life, so that 
everywhere and in every thing he shall be a Christ-like 
man. If other men are unspiritual, corrupt, or selfish, all the 
more need that you should counteract their evil by your good. 

If by standing aloof from politics a man sells his patriotism 
to his piety, he thereby becomes less pious ; he eliminates the 
domain of patriotism from the kingdom of piety. A man 
who retires from social life because men are unholy, is a 
coward ; he gives up God’s battle of right against wrong, and 
leaves to the devil the field that God would have won for 
Himself. The Church is not a shelter for cowards; it is a 
camp for soldiers, in which consecrated men may train them- 
selves for the holy war. It is to fill family life with model 
parents and children, masters and servants; commercial life 
with righteous buyers and sellers ; the State with holy citizens ; 
and the Legislature with God-fearing rulers. Unfaithfulness 
in either is unfaithfulness to Christ. Christianity includes 
all things in its control, subdues all things to its sanctities. 
If it separates the Church from the world, it is only in order 
that the world may be converted into the Church. Nothing 
more calamitous could befall political or social life than that 
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religious men should withdraw from their responsibilities. 
No more cowardly or unfaithful thing could befall than 
for the members of the Church to say—We are too saintly for 
the duties of common life, too indifferent to all that does not 
concern our own souls to feel the responsibilities of citizens. 

I have insisted upon this because the pernicious heresy has 
a cleavage far deeper and wider than any specific fanaticism. 
It is deeply rooted in human nature, and has broken out in 
manifold forms in the Church—in monkery, celibacy, and 
asceticism; in sacerdotalism and ecclesiasticism ; in Calvinism 
and Puritanism; in Ritualism and Evangelicalism; in Ply- 
mouth Brethrenism; and in various forms of sumptuary laws 
and total abstinence. We must not consent that any domain 
of life be excluded from the kingdom of Christ. Of course 
that which is intrinsically evil cannot be of Christ, cannot 
be made good; it is, therefore, to be absolutely disallowed 
and shunned. But that which is perverted to evil, although 
in itself good, is to be resolutely won and held for Christ 
—the world, in all its duties and interests; social life, in 
all its relations and pleasures. We may not forbid the use 
of a thing simply because it is abused. A man is not wrong 
in seeking wealth because others are covetous, or in eating 
and drinking because some are gluttons and drunkards, or in 
giving himself to literature or politics because some writers 
have become obscene or unprincipled. This were fatal to 
the kingdom of Christ. Our only Christian motto is— As 
using the world, and not abusing it.” 

May we then ask, in the light of these principles : What are 
the demands which the gospel of Christ makes upon us as 
Christian citizens ? 

Christian citizenship, like Christian fatherhood and Chris- 
tian commerce, has its roots in the gospel of Christ. A 
man must be a citizen of Christ’s kingdom in order to be a 
Christian citizen of his country. To constitute the citizen 
you must begin with the man. Only the religious man 
can make the religious citizen. That is, the religion of 
Jesus Christ is a religion of pure individualism. It begins, 
not with social organizations or relationships, but with 
human nature. It deals with a man as a spiritual being, 
a being of religious ideas, principles, and volitions. The 
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difference between a Christian man and another man is 
not that the one has a religious nature which the other has 
not, but that the Christian man’s religious nature is in- 
structed, inspired, and nurtured ; he thinks God’s thought, 
acts on God’s principles, partakes God’s life and inspiration. 
You cannot make a good citizen out of a man whose thought 
is untrue, whose principles are regardless of what is righteous, 
whose moral life and inspiration are inferior and feeble. 

The religion that is a life, and not merely a Church com- 
munity, necessarily deals with the individual man. And the 
religion of Christ deals with the inner heart, the very soul of 
the individual man. It makes the tree good, and thereby 
makes its fruit good. It necessarily attaches transcendant 
importance to the moral, the spiritual character of the in- 
dividual man. It tells us that we are not all sinew and sense, 
that ‘‘ there is a spirit in man, and that the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding.’’ The soul in its large 
capacities, its lofty grandeur, its divine characteristics, rules the 
man. Religion deals almost entirely with the individual soul. 
The New Testament says very littleabout Churches or organized 
societies. It has but very little sympathy with the shallow 
philosophy which in our own day thinks that society can be 
regenerated by Acts of Parliament or by social organizations. 
When it denounces a sin, or urges a holiness, it does not 
prescribe membership in a society. If a man is drunken, or 
unchaste, or indolent, or unrighteous, it bids his individual 
soul be good. It never hints at organizations—the moral 
reform is to be wrought in the secret place of a man’s own 
soul. Even tyrannies and slaveries are not assailed by 
organizations. Let each man become righteous, they will 
cease of themselves. ; 

We see, then, how the Christian citizen is made. He is a 
godly man, not directed by external rules, but animated by 
internal spiritual life and sympathies, which find expression 
in all the relations and doings of life. He could not sacrifice 
moral rectitude or religious interests in the pursuit of wealth, 
or honour, or sinful pleasure. Neither could he, as a citizen, 
regard only the material interests of the nation—he could not 
abet an unrighteous commerce, or sanction an unjust war, or 
uphold oppressive laws, or give a venal vote, or prefer party 
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to principle, or sacrifice public virtue. A citizen who acts 
as becometh the gospel of Christ will realize the moral re- 
sponsibility of his acts; will intelligently and stedfastly set 
before him principles and methods of strict righteousness 
and goodness, from which nothing will induce him to swerve. 
In our English life the influence of every citizen is distinct 
and great according to his individual power. No legal dis- 
ability hinders either the expression of his opinions or the 
freedom of his actions. Every man has an appreciable part 
in the formation of public opinion, in the discharge of public 
duty, in the character of public laws and institutions. 

The choice of legislators which just now devolves upon the 
people of England more generally than ever before is but a 
small part of our duty and influence as citizens. In all things 
it is a high Christian responsibility to act the citizen with 
Christian uprightness and purity ; neither by word or deed to 
sanction what is religiously wrong or injurious. The Common- 
wealth is a high institution of God, as religious in its sanction 
as individual life. If all its constituents were upright—all its 
laws and institutions according to the righteousness and bene- 
ficence of the gospel of Christ—it would be the most august of 
human institutions, the crowning development of human life, 
the Church and the State one—not mechanically, by outward 
organization—but vitally, by inward religious principle and 
feeling. 

It will be this just in proportion as each individual acts 
the citizen as it becometh the gospel of Christ. Citizenship 
is not mere adherence to organization or party, it demands 
that each individual form a judgment according to the 
religious right or wrong of public questions, and that he do 
his utmost to maintain that which is right. If for the sake of 
national glory or greed a man by his vote or his speech 
sanction an unjust war; or if for the sake of commercial gain 
he sanction an unrighteous law; or if for the sake of class 
prerogative or ascendency he maintain an unjust institution ; 
or if for the sake of party triumph he support an unscru- 
pulous leader, or give his vote for a venal representative— 
according to the tests of Christ’s gospel he is guilty of sin. 

If, again, to secure the triumph even of what he may deem 
the right side he coerce in any way another man’s freedom, 
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or tamper with his conscience, or offer him a bribe, however 
delicately and indirectly—whether he ply him with drink, or 
proffer him gain, or coerce him with threats—he is guilty of 
wrong, and of tempting to wrong. You may try to enlighten 
and convince a man, but the delicacy of a man’s conscience is 
as much to be respected as the delicacy of his truthfulness or 
purity. So if aman accept a bribe, sell his conscience or his 
principles for any consideration whatever, he sins as much as 
if-he bartered away his commercial rectitude. A man who 
does wrong in his acts as a citizen is as morally culpable as 
if we were to act wrongly as a servant, a pastor, a church 
member. Christianity recognizes no difference between one 
sphere of action and another. It demands that we be 
religiously conscientious in every sphere. 

If I would act the citizen as becometh the gospel of Christ 
I must discharge my duty as an elector, and I must try to 
influence public opinion in the election, with righteous and 
religious feeling. What I believe to be right I must contend 
for with all earnestness and fidelity; what I believe to be 
wrong I must oppose at all hazards. In matters of right and 
wrong I may not take counsel of expediency. We do not 
always realize this religious responsibility of citizenship—we 
have assigned to it an inferior religious place. We have not 
thought much of religion in connection with it. Our action has 
been determined by inferior motives, adjusted according to 
lower principles. Social coercion, bribery, drinking, party 
unscrupulousness, have been thought venial sins. Thank God 
general religious sentiment is growing in this domain also. 
We have not always remembered the religious character 
and interests of national life—the righteousness that alone 
exalteth a nation—and that the righteousness of a nation is 
constituted by the righteousness of individual men and ex- 
pressed in righteous laws. 

There is no act of a citizen so momentous, and which 
religious considerations ought to rule more strongly, than the 
choice of legislators. It would be a blessed thing for England 
if her electors were to discharge their electoral duty with a 
deep feeling of religious responsibility. And yet the daily 
newspapers, with their columns of factious criticism, personal 
invective, unscrupulous misrepresentations, appeals to low and 
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venal passions, are enough to make one despair of the common- 
wealth. Where is the religious fear, the deep feeling for 
national uprightness and social well-being that ought to 
characterize a nation like ours? Dare we hope that in the 
mass of the electorate there are the latent good sense, the 
sturdy integrity, the instinctive equity, that will neutralize 
it all ? 

Let us set before us this high estimate of our citizenship, 
and determine that we will make it manifest to others that 
we are influenced only by the principles of the gospel of 
Christ. As in our family and in our business, so in our 
action as citizens, let it manifestly be our supreme law and 
motive to establish righteousness and maintain truth. Do 
not let us fall into the narrow and fanatical sectarianism of 
thinking that these things lie without the circle of religious 
life and teaching. What would not our nation be, the Church 
be, Christianity be, if these principles were practically 
realized—if the monarch ruled in the fear of God, if the 
statesman hated covetousness, if place and power were 
sought only in righteous. ways, if legislators were chosen 
for their moral integrity, if laws were made with an exclusive 
regard for what is just and beneficial! Think of what Eng- 
land has suffered from unscrupulous kings, and venal states- 
men, and self-interested law makers! Into what iniquitous 
wars we have been plunged, what oppressive laws have been 
enacted, what corruptions have been perpetrated, what 
interests have been sacrificed! Who can estimate what would 
have been the material, the social, the religious condition of 
England to-day, had her citizens even for the last century 
acted as becomes the gospel of Christ—the people righteous 
every one? It is for us Christians to urge that this should be, 
and to be examples of it. Nothing influences men who are 
not religious so powerfully as simple, uncompromising religious 
principle; moral holiness carried into every sphere, and 
above all into the sphere of the citizen. ‘‘ As lights of the 
world” they may illumine a great darkness, as ‘salt of 
the earth” they may preserve us from corruption. 

Party politics can have no place in the pulpit, but the great 
religious principles upon which all parties should act are its 
proper and imperative urgency. Differences of judgment con- 
VOL. XV. 2 
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cerning the expediency of things there will always be. There 
is always a large class of things about which men equally 
intelligent and sincere may differ. This will be only 
wholesome when men are impelled by the righteousness and 
charity of the gospel of Christ. Now and then great questions 
arise which deeply affect the morality, social weal, and religious 
liberties of the nation—such as slavery, cheap bread, laws 
limiting religious liberties, establishing class prerogatives— 
questions such as our fathers contended and suffered for, and 
by which our present liberties and prosperities were won. 
The conflict between freedom and prerogative is not ended 
yet, and we have no alternative but to bear our part in it. 
Fidelity to great principles and to great traditions alike demand 
this. All the more let us guard our mind from prejudice, our 
heart from selfishness, our contentions from injustice. Let no 
resentments of past wrongs have place in our motives. Let 
no sense of power or opportunity tempt us to take advantage. 
Let argument be scrupulously fair. Let equity have accorded 
its fullest claim. In contending against wrong, let us jealously 
guard against all selfishness in right. ‘‘ Looking not upon our 
own things, but upon the things of others.” Were but the 
citizenship of the Christian life thus acted upon, we should 
well-nigh realize “‘ the days of heaven upon earth.” 



















A NEW WAY TO EAT THANKSGIVING DINNER.* 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 











‘To-morrow is Thanksgiving, and our turkey hasn’t grown 
yet,” said Tippy, with a last look at the pedestrians carrying 
brown-paper parcels from which long, stiff fowls’ legs pro- 
truded. ‘‘Come, Rollo, it’s time to go to bed,” she said, 
stifling a sigh as she turned away from the window. 

‘Perhaps it’s coming Christmas,” said Rollo, gracefully 
waiving arguments as to bed-time, and pursuing his play on 
the floor. ‘‘ Won’t it be big enough then, Tippy ?” 

“No, I guess it will take about a year to grow our turkey,” 
said Tippy, going into the bedroom for the little nightie. 










** For Thanksgiving, we may in this country substitute Christmas. 
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‘Now, Rollo, you must stop and put away those blocks. 
Come.” She shook out the white garment with an impatient 
hand before the child, and waited a bit, not looking at him, 
but gazing abstractedly toward the door through which their 
yearly gift had hitherto entered. Suddenly a stifled sob struck 
her ear. 

“Why, Rollo!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, for shame!” she was 
going to add, but a look showed how the boy was just suc- 
ceeding in getting the best of the tears about to pour over 
the convulsed little face. So she finished: ‘It is to be such 
a big, fine one, that’s the reason it will take another year to 
grow.” And, pretending not to see his face, she turned away, 
humming a scrap of a merry tune, while her heart pleaded to 
join the boy in a good cry. 

Rollo pushed away his blocks, got up, and came over to 
his sister. ‘ Put me to bed,” he said, soberly, fumbling eat 
his buttons. 

“*Tt may come yet,” said Tippy, in dismay at his appear- 
ance, and beginning energetically on the undressing. 

‘** You said not,” said Rollo, positively. 

‘* Well, perhaps it will; he may have forgotten it this morn- 
ing, or the butcher may be longer in going his rounds, 
or 





‘Tt came last year early in the afternoon,” said the little 
fellow, interrupting the stream of ‘ or’s.” ‘‘I remember 
it.” 

‘* Yes, it has come every year just after dinner,’ responded 
Tippy, with a troubled face. ‘‘And I can’t guess what the 
reason is it didn’t come to-day. But I know Mr. Van Enden 
meant to send one, anyway.” 

With this bit of assurance she inducted her small brother 
into his nightie, heard him say his prayers, and hurried him 
across the entry into the bedroom, where, in his small bed in 
the corner, she left him to forget’ all disappointments in 
sleep. 

But no order had issued from the merchant in whose ser- 
vice Richard Pryce, the father of the children, had died, for 
the annual gift toward the only yearly festival they knew. 
Retrenchment was now his word, and he girded up his ener- 
gies to impress upon all his employés the necessity of the 
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strictest economy in the smallest matters to help them through 
to the end of this hard year 1884. He drew a line through 
all the list of recipients to ‘his turkeys that had made merry 
at his expense for the past dozen years; but paused irreso- 
lutely when he came to ‘‘ Children of Richard Pryce.” 

For a moment only the pencil wavered, then an exceedingly 
black stroke went down, and the merchant felt better. He re- 
mained in his office till a late hour on Wednesday afternoon, 
then went home to cast from his mind all business worries 
until Friday morning. Meantime the most elaborate prepara- 
tions were going on in his fine home on Fifty-fifth Street for 
a family reunion. 

Thursday beamed bright and golden on the world. Every- 
body seemed feasting; and there appeared no end to the 
jollity and good fellowship pervading the great metropolis. 
Misery slunk into its own dark corners, and Want hid her gaunt 
face abashed. Devout people went to church, and then re- 
paired to well-filled boards and sounds of gaiety, and praised 
God for it all. Less religious ones had their public games 
and amusements. Everybody who had a cent to spend spent 
it at that time, without a thought of the hard work of the 
morrow to make it up; and it was a merry and glad high 
holiday. 

There were sixteen of the Van Endens, or those who had 
married into the Van Endens, drawn up around the mer- 
chant’s dinner-table, and ready for the grace to be pronounced 
by the Bishop of the family. It was a goodly company, and 
a most goodly cheer to which they were now invited. There 
was not a shadow over one of the party, apparently. All had 
good cause for thanksgiving. There had been no affliction 
during the twelve months past; no trouble, no disgrace, no 
great disappointments. It was smiling ease. And as one 
and another of the party recounted reminiscences, or silently 
went over the past, the eountenances beamed with a serener 
satisfaction and a greater complacency. Finally the talk on 
family matters waned, and Harold, the fifteen-year-old son of 
the merchant, and the hope of the family, broke out : 

“T say, wouldn’t I like to look in upon papa’s turkey 
receivers, to-day. Richard Pryce’s children, for instance. 
There’s fun for you!” 
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The merchant started, hesitated a bit, then coughed and 
recovered himself. 

‘*T did not send my turkeys round yesterday, according to 
my usual custom,” he said. 

“Papa!” cried Harold, explosively. ‘‘ Well, at least the 
Pryces got one? Of course you wouldn’t leave them out.” 
Yet he could not restrain the anxiety taking possession of 
him. 

“No; the Pryces did not receive any,” said the merchant. 

‘* Well, I think it was a burning shame to desert that brave 
girl who is trying to take care of that little fellow,” exclaimed 
the boy, in a heat. 

‘* Harold!” reproved his mother, quietly, while all the 
company stared, and his eldest sister trod gently on his 
toes. 

‘Beg pardon, papa!” cried the boy, in a flush. ‘ But, 
oh!” he added, with the freedom of a privileged character, 
‘*T wish you hadn’t done it.” 

The Bishop leaned forward gently, and looked at the boy. 

‘And I don’t want another bit to eat here,” went on 
Harold. ‘“ Just think of that little youngster : he’s so bright 
and cunning! I supposed, of course, he was happy as a king. 
I’ve been thinking of him all the morning.” He pushed 
back his plate, and looked thoroughly distressed. 

The merchant moved uneasily in his chair, gave an order 
for another kind of wine, and endeavoured to engage the 
Bishop in conversation. 

‘“You are spoiling all their appetites,” whispered Ellice, 
the sister, gaining Harold’s ear. ‘‘ Do be still, and not shake 
your old skeleton at the feast.’’ 

But there was no stopping it now. The commotion had 
spread to the end of the opposite line of guests. Fanchon, 
the fair-haired girl of Brother John’s, with bright colour 
coming up into her pretty cheek at her intrepidity, leaned 
forward and telegraphed across the board to Harold: ‘‘ Let’s 
ask your mother to allow us to take the rest of our dinner to 
those Pryces.” 

The brown eyes met the blue; and the whisper did its 
work. ‘‘ Will you, will you, mamma—Aunt Fanny ?” 

“Stay!” It was the Bishop's deep voice that stopped all 


’ 
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others. ‘‘ Why may we not all join the party, and take what 
we do not need to eat, and our best Thanksgiving wishes, to 
these children ?” 

A round of applause greeted him. 

“‘TIf you give out the word it shall be so,” said the merchant, 
recovering himself enough to smile; ‘‘ we are under clerical 
orders to-day.” 

‘* Sixteen almoners,” said the Bishop, smiling, and looking 
around at the party, “will be likely to put good cheer into 
that poor home. Now, then, Courtland, issue your mandate.” 

“We have been at the table just one hour,”’ said the host, 
taking out his watch; ‘‘it is now three o’clock. In just half 
an hour, I should say, we can be ready to test your sincerity 
to give up the rest of your dinners to the poor. Can you not 
have it ready by that time, Fanny?” he asked, looking down 
the table length to his wife. 

“‘T think so,” she said, smilingly ; but it is rather a novel 
proceeding, I should say.” 

‘* All the better,’’ cried her husband. ‘I’m in for the fun 
of the thing, now, to see if these people mean what they say. 
We will give you five minutes to retract, if you wish,” he 
added, sweeping his glance around the board. 

** Not a minute—not the fraction of a second do we need, 
papa,” cried Harold, springing from the table. ‘‘Come on, 
Fanchon! Mamma, do hurry Johnson to put the things up,” 
he begged, and winking violently to that official, who stood in 
stupefaction behind his master’s chair. 

**The boy has well spoken our minds,” said the Bishop, 
getting out of his chair with almost as much speed. ‘‘ A good 
purpose should be immediately set in motion. Besides, we 
work our own good, probably, and shall bless God to-morrow 
that we did not partake of any more dainties. I am ready, 
for one.” 

*“Where the Bishop leads we all must follow,” said the 
merchant with a sigh, disconnecting himself from the head of 
the table. ‘I, also, am ready.” 

The remaining thirteen, with much laughter and badinage, 
followed suit, and presently proclaimed themselves armed and 
equipped for the novel visit. The affair was speedily assuming 
shape as a grand frolic. 
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‘Surely nothing so funny was ever invented!” laughed 
Cicely, the little Western beauty visiting the New York 
cousins. ‘‘It will work up splendidly as a sensation story 
when I go home.” 

‘‘Who will drive?” asked the merchant, coming out into 
the hall to put on his thick coat, and finding the group 
waiting the presence of Johnson, the butler, with the various 
packages. 

‘*T will not—Nor I—Nor I, thank you!” 

“You will go with me, I take it?” said the host to the 
Bishop. 

The good man straightened himself. ‘‘Thank you, no. I 
walk with the young folks, and we will take cars when we are 
tired.” 

‘** Deserted by my own family,” cried the merchant, ‘I 
have nothing to do but to fall into step and cast my lot in 
with yours.” 

““We must be equal burden bearers,” said the Bishop, as 
Johnson appeared with both arms full of brown-paper parcels 
which his chin assisted in keeping in place. ‘‘ This shall be 
mine,” drawing out a good-sized package from the pile. 

‘*You have drawn the goose that was not cut,” cried 
Harold. ‘I know. I take this,” and he laid violent hands 
on the next largest parcel. ‘‘ Fall to, friends, and pick out 
your gifts.” 

And they did, leaving Johnson at last free to rub his arms, 
and then his eyes, after staring at the procession as far down 
the street as he could see them. 

‘“*T never see such goings on in this house since I stepped 
into it eight years ago,” he declared, coming in when they 
disappeared from view, and closing the front door with a 
bang. ‘“‘ Giving a grand dinner, and then getting up, company 
and all, and carrying off the best of it to a lot of poor trash. 
They must be crazy, and I shall give warning the first thing 
to-morrow.” 

It was a short story, quickly told in Harold’s graphic words 
to the Bishop, who chose him for companion, reaching back 
to as many as could come within hearing distance of his 
strong young voice. Tippy was the fourteen-year-old daughter 
of a man who had worked for years for his father, honest and 
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industrious. She lived in a little room in a tenement-house, 
but filled with the better sort of poor people, for whom the 
girl did jobs like taking care of their babies, helping in the 
cooking, with an occasional turn at nursing sick people, and 
a chance bit of sewing, all of which was gladly given, with 
payment in food oftener than in cash. For the simple folk 
respected the daughter who, after the mother’s death at the 
birth of Rollo, had taken care of the baby and minded the 
home for the father, to be called to greater struggles at his 
death two years later; and they loved her for the cheery ways 
that made light of it all, and gained for her the name of 
“Sunshine” all through the gloomy old building. Besides 
her own burdens, she was always taking upon her young 
shoulders the troubles of her neighbours, so that it is no 
wonder that each dweller in Fairman Court secretly hoped 
and publicly tried to help on Tippy’s one dream to success. 
This was to go to service in the blessed country, where she 
had seen the grass actually growing, and an unlimited blue 
sky above her head, and the air tasted sweet, when she and 
Rollo, the summer after the father had gone to the heavenly 
country, had experienced the bliss of a “ country-week.” 

She thought she was in heaven, and Rollo was sure of it. 
Something dropped them by the busy farmer’s wife who took 
them in gave her the first idea of the dream that now possessed 
her sleeping and waking hours. 

*“You’re a handy little thing,” said Mrs. Bisbee, “and 
anybody’d be glad to give you a place if ’twarn’t for that two- 
year-old boy.” 

But now Rollo was five, and getting handy, too. Soon, if 
they could only get through this hard winter, might the good 
time come. Meantime they said their prayers, worked busily 
and sang cheerily as they worked. This is the story filled in; the 
outline Harold is furnishing the Bishop as they walk along. 

The sound of a child’s laughter, merry and sweet, peals out 
under the cracked door as they pause a moment at the door. 

“You see,” observed the merchant, panting up the stairs, 
‘that our sympathy is a trifle wasted. I beg your pardon, 
all of you, for allowing my son to drag you into an unneces- 
sary philanthropy.” 

But the Bishop’s walking-stick was rapping at the old door, 
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so that some of the apology fell flat. A bright-eyed girl, with 
rosy cheeks, opened it, followed by a little fellow in whose eyes 
the laugh still lingered. 

“This is Tippy, I presume,” said the Bishop, with a smile, 
setting down his walking-stick, and putting out his hand. 

‘Yes, sir,” said the girl, looking with wide eyes at him 
and the group beyond. Rollo squeezed in between her gown 
and the door-frame, and gave himself up to the pleasure of 
the sight. 

‘** You have enjoyed your Thanksgiving dinner, have you?” 
asked the good man, gently. 

There was a silence. The girl opened her mouth, then 
shut it quietly. But Rollo piped out: ‘‘ We haven’t had any, 
sir.” 

‘Ah! I thought I heard you laughing merrily,” said the 
Bishop. ‘‘ How is this?” 

‘Tippy was telling me stories to make me forget Thanks- 
giving,” said the little fellow, beginning to laugh anew. ‘‘Oh 
Tippy ! tell them, do, about the little gray duck that ran 
away, and the monkey, and all, do!” 











LETTERS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 
















Mr. THEopuitus Witson had just accepted an invitation to 
the pastorate of the Church at Mitton. The Church was not 
of yesterday. It had a history full of interest, for it was 
founded in the heroic period of Congregationalism, and had 
maintained an almost unbroken tradition of faithful service 
and steady progress. It was, therefore, as might be expected, 
a power in the town and district, and the young minister, in 
accepting its pastorate, came under a pressure of responsi- 
bility which might have alarmed a less courageous spirit. 
But Theophilus Wilson was brave because he was so simple- 
hearted. He responded to the unanimous call of the Church 
because the conviction was forced upon him that this was the 
path of duty. What others might have attributed to self- 
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confidence was really due to his simple faith in God. His 
father, an honoured minister of .more than thirty years’ 
standing, while admiring his son’s spirit, was more anxious 
about the result. He had not less faith in God, but he had 
come to have less faith in man, and, understanding the diffi- 
culties of a pastorate better than his son could, he could not 
altogether dismiss solicitude. At all events, he was desirous 
that his son should have the benefit of his own long and 
somewhat varied experience. He had no question of his 
abilities, and indeed had a higher opinion of them than the 
son himself. But he felt that he might possibly supply some- 
thing in which the young pastor must be lacking from his 
knowledge of men and things; and, as the son had asked 
for his counsel, he did not hesitate to give it with perfect 
frankness. The letters which follow are the result. The ex- 
pressions of personal feeling are, for the most part, omitted, 
and the letters contain simply the views of an observant 
minister upon various features of pastoral duty and Church 
life. 


LETTER I 


ON THE EARLY YEARS OF MINISTERIAL LIFE. 


My Dear Son,— 

There are many circumstances which make the first 
years of a young minister’s life the most critical period of his 
pastorate, and, I may confidently add, make the first year of all 
the most trying and difficult of the whole. The duties of his 
office are then pressing upon him with all their exigency ; its 
serious responsibilities are being gradually realized, and are 
felt to be all but overwhelming; the eyes of the members 
of his new charge are upon him, not indeed with unfriendly 
scrutiny, but with an intense anxiety which itself creates a 
special watchfulness if not jealousy, and thus the demands 
for wisdom, caution, and decision are never more severe than 
at the very time when from inexperience he is least qualified 
to meet them. Doubtless, in relation to yourself, the ques- 
tion is being eagerly asked on many sides, ‘‘ What manner of man 
will this be ? Will he prove a good minister of Jesus Christ ? 
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Will he show himself wise to win souls, able to feed the 
Church of God, strong to influence society on behalf of the 
gospel, and all that the power of the gospel implies?” Every 
service in which you engage, every incident of your public life, 
every new revelation of your capacity and temper, is noted and 
makes its ownimpression. The world and church register ob- 
servations on which to base forecasts as to the future of a young 
pastor, and thatat a time when the subject himself has no know- 
ledge of his own to guide him, and has to steer his course 
almost without chart or compass, trusting largely to the in- 
tuitions of his own good sense for guidance. I speak, of 
course, of human direction only. Happily, my dear son, you 
have the assurance of a Divine leader and helper, or you 
might well tremble at the prospect. It is true that you may 
profit largely by the experience of others, but there are limits,- 
and those somewhat narrow ones, within which the benefits 
of that guidance are confined. Every man has to take into 
account the diversity of the conditions under which his own 
work has to be carried on, and the idiosyncrasies of his own 
character ; so that after all he is thrown back largely upon the 
resources of his own judgment. No generation is content to 
accept the experience of its predecessors, and indeed it is 
impossible that the one should follow in the wake of the 
other. For the atmosphere, the surroundings, the forma- 
tive influences of each generation differ from that of all 
others. Its currents of thought and feeling, its habits of 
life, its dominant tendencies, are distinctively its own. 
The complaints we continually hear that the men of to- 
day are not like the men of yesterday, or that certain forms 
and manifestations of religious life which were very marked 
then have passed or are passing away, proceed on a forgetful- 
ness of the essential fact that to-day is not yesterday, and 
that were pastors to preach and act as though they were in 
the world of even twenty or thirty years ago, they would be 
almost as useless for practical work as the wooden ships of 
that time against the ironclads of to-day. No; each genera- 
tion, each society, each man (and especially every man who 
is at all fitted to be the guide of others) has an individuality ; 
and it is simply impossible that any pastor, with differences 
both subjective and objective, distinguishing him from the 
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man he admires most and most longs to resemble, can take 
any other ministerial life as a model, and conform himself 
entirely to it. It is not desirable that he should. Better in 
every way that he should cultivate the gift that is in him, 
and be a good edition of himself rather than a pale copy of 
somebody else. 

I feel sure this is your feeling ; but this imposes on you, in 
thus venturing on an unknown sea, across which you have 
to find out a pathway for yourself, a very heavy burden 
—a burden the pressure of which is felt even by those 
who have an experience ripened by years, but specially 
crushing to one who is getting his first lessons in the 
intricacies and perils of the navigation, and who prob- 
ably has to learn it in circumstances so anxious and critical 
*that a single mistake may involve consequences the most 
serious. The one thought which alone can re-assure him 
is that amid the felt insufficiency of human leading and 
the necessary limits to all human sympathy, there is a Divine 
teacher and friend to whose unfailing love and perfect wisdom 
he can ever trust himself. 

I feel sure you must already have felt the difficulty arising 
out of the extreme and sudden change of your position. 
Yesterday you were a student, now you are apastor. Without 
any intermediate period in which to accustom yourself gradu- 
ally to the stirring life of the Church and the world, in a 
position which would yet leave you to some extent under 
the lead and even direction of one of more experience, you 
have passed out of the somewhat recluse and subordinate 
condition of a student, whose one business is to learn, into 
that of the pastor of a Church, absolutely independent of any 
rule except that of his Master, and invested with a very real 
and substantial authority, with an influence extending far 
beyond the direct power which he wields. Congregationalists 
have never taken kindly to curates. Probably they are mis- 
taken, but, at all events, the weakness is not in the system, but 
in its practical working. There is no reason why the transition 
should be thus abrupt, and I am disposed to think if our church 
life, as distinguished from the mere congregational life which 
is too apt to be substituted for it, were more real, and if the 
churches were more alive to their own true interests, that is, if 
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our churches were more of living fellowships, banded together 
by a common principle and purpose, and not so often 
assemblies of individuals attracted chiefly by admiration of a 
particular preacher, and if they took thought primarily for 
the interest of the Church, some serious attempt would be 
made to secure for our young ministers some interval between 
the college and the pastorate. With the increasing demand 
for ministers, the right mode of meeting which is one of the 
most urgent problems of the time, it is more difficult than ever 
to obtain even a hearing for such a suggestion as was thrown 
out by a theological professor some time ago for single-year 
curacies, in which a student might add to his knowledge of 
books some knowledge of men, and of men as they are to be 
dealt with in our churches. Unfortunately, neither party 
seems to take kindly to it, and yet clear-headed men see that 
it is the lack of the practical knowledge which might thus be 
gained, which is the cause of the troubles, often resulting in 
failure, of many a young pastor. 

But I must not be tempted into digression about possible 
reform, when I have to deal with actual facts. You are nota 
curate but a pastor, with all the duties of the office devolving 
upon you. The work of the pulpit itself must, to some extent, 
press heavily upon you. Hitherto your practice in making and 
preaching sermons must have been very limited, for if you were 
to lay a good foundation of substantial knowledge for future 
work, it was out of the question for you to produce many 
sermons during the time of preparation. I remember in my 
own college days a sermon a month was considered a very 
good average. To pass from this to the continuous work of a 
ministry, with demands that must be met every Sunday, which 
impress the mind more because of the certainty that they 
cannot be evaded, and that no sooner are the claims of one 
Sunday satisfied than another presents itself in mood just as 
imperative and with a requirement as exacting, is enough to 
tax the resources of a fertile mind and to test the nerves of 
a strong and courageous spirit. Two new sermons a week! 
There is something alarming in the very suggestion. There 
are men who never trouble themselves about it, but who 
pass into the new work without any effort, but they are the 
exceptions. The majority are overwhelmed by the thought, 
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though they fight their way through the difficulties which 
sometimes press them so severely that they seem as though 
they would close them in altogether, with a resolution and 
heroism which few are able to appreciate. I have no doubt 
you will feel all this, and I can sympathize with you, as 
I went through it in my time. I had a small stock of 
sermons on which I meant to draw, but I found them all but 
useless. A college sermon is very different from that of a 
pastor. There, however, is one consolation. The experience 
of the pastor helps to produce the sermons. 

But this change of work, requiring the exercise of a new set 
of faculties, is but the least trying part of the change. One, 
who yesterday was under tutors and governors, has been trans- 
formed into a teacher, and, to some extent, a ruler himself—a 
ruler, too, under the most difficult conditions. As Cavour once 
said, it is easy to govern witha state of siege. The difficulty is 
to rule free men who have their rights, and know them and 
mean to exercise them. It is easy to issue ukases when there 
is force ready to constrain obedience, but to prepare measures 
which must be discussed before they are adopted, to lead those 
over whom no constraint is exercised or attempted, but who 
have to be persuaded and attracted if they are to discharge 
their functions at all, is a far more severe trial of wisdom. 
My experience shows me that a Congregational minister may 
be the most independent man in the world, and one with a 
power that is almost absolute, provided he knows how to con- 
trol himself and rightly to guide others. He must persuade, 
not cocrce; he must be a leader, not a mere dictator; he 
must repress the temper of the autocrat; he must subdue 
all tendencies to self-importance and to petulant assertions 
of his own right, and must make all feel that his acts are 
inspired by love to his Master, not by care for his own glory 
—in other words, he must have unselfishness, tact, patience, 
and, in general, ‘“‘sweet reasonableness.” Though he may 
not always have power to work his own will, he will certainly 
have as much influence as he can fairly ask, and certainly 
as much as is good for any man. What is more, he ought to 
seek it not for his own sake but for the good of the Church 
and the glory of Christ. 

Further, he must prove his fitness for the leadership to 
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which he is called if he is to assume its responsibilities. 
Men cannot long follow incapacity, and a Congregational 
Church is one of the last societies in which deference will 
be conceded to mere pretentiousness. The pastor must be a 
real, not merely a nominal, leader. A Christian minister who 
is as a reed shaken with the wind, who has no clearness of 
vision, distinctness of purpose or strength of will, who leaves 
others to initiate, and is himself content to take his place in 
working out their plans ; who, in short, shows no capacity to be 
a leader of men, fails to reach the true ideal of his office. But 
even he does not work the same mischief as one who has the 
passion for ruling, without possessing the qualifications; whose 
conceptions of his prerogative isas exaggerated as his fitness for 
its exercise is deficient ; whose power to rule is in inverse ratio 
to his hankering after authority. The misfortune with us—in 
the retrospect many of us would be free to confess that it was 
our own—is that we are called to discharge these delicate 
duties without any training, and possibly (especially in cases 
where a young man is called to the pastorate of a church in 
which there has been a long interregnum) have to face some 
of the most knotty and perplexing questions at the very 
commencement of our course. 

If under these conditions mistakes are committed, is it 
wonderful? A man who knows little of the world or the 
Church finds himself the head of an independent Christian 
society. This would be trying enough in itself, but it is all 
the worse because of the contrast between the treatment of 
the student of yesterday and the pastor of to-day. Possibly 
the Church is disposed to show excessive deference to its 
pastor ; assuredly there is far too little tenderness, considera- 
tion, and thought for the student. There is a whole world of 
meaning condensed into the phrase “only a student.” It 
ought to be—I am thankful to think that with some it is—a 
plea for kindly thought, hopeful augury, generous judgment, 
and friendly consideration. But I am afraid that if a 
young Apollos, who was only a student, and but imper- 
fectly instructed in the gospel, was to fall into the hands 
of some who ought to know much better, he would meet 
treatment very different from that which Priscilla and 
Aquila accorded to the eloquent Greek. Ihave heard of a 
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student who, after he had done his best to instruct a con- 
gregation, and had succeeded in interesting its younger mem- 
bers, was asked by an old deacon, in the vestry, if they kept a 
Bible at the college. The young man, greatly astonished, 
inquired the reason of the question. “ Well, sir,” was the 
pleasant answer, “‘I advise you to read yours before you 
attempt to preach again.” He was only a student, or he 
would hardly have been treated with such unchristian imper- 
tinence. Itis miserably bad policy, and still worse religion, . 
so to treat the young men who are in a year or two to be in- 
fluencing the Church and the country. They should, on mere 
grounds of expediency, be treated with generous trust, whereas 
too often they meet with harsh suspicion; they should be 
encircled with an atmosphere of kindness instead of being 
subjected to the rough blasts, if not of rudeness, of what is 
quite as bad, of a chilling politeness; they should find appre- 
ciation where they have to encounter a severe criticism ; the 
desire should be to find in them elements of promise rather 
than to discover and expose their points of weakness. 

You have yourself, as you have sometimes told me, felt the 
coldness and harshness of some with whom you have been 
brought into contact, and who have done their best or worst 
to make you feel that you were only a student. Now all this 
is changed. You have entered on your pastorate among a 
people who have shown, by their choosing you to teach and 
preside over them, their high sense both of your character and 
abilities. They are hopeful, probably enthusiastic ; in some 
cases, they are disposed half to idolize you. There has been 
neither hesitation nor difference of opinion about the choice, 
and, as yet, not a doubt is whispered as to its wisdom, nor 
would a harsh criticism of you be tolerated. Pleasant words 
are uttered on every side; a deference is shown to which you 
have been a stranger; kindly feelings find expression in the 
graceful language of compliment, or more substantial tributes 
of affection. The sentiment-is a very beautiful one, even if it 
is at times caricatured by exaggeration, or its purity sullied 
by the intrusion of less worthy motives. But this passage 
from the outer cold into the warmth and brightness of the 
inner life of the church may be very trying to a young 
man. He may be carried away by applause in consequence of 
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kindly attentions heaped upon him; he may be drawn into a 
wasteful use of time which ought to be carefully redeemed ; 
he may be intoxicated with a sense of power and become 
arrogant in tone and impatient of any opposition. He has 
the common tendencies of human nature, and they may over- 
come sounder judgment and better feeling. I hope better 
things of you, but that hope is likely to be fulfilled in propor- 
tion as you realize the danger. 

In short, with the new kind of duties to which you are 
called both in the pulpit and in the visitation of the church, 
in your emancipation from the outward control to which you 
have been subject in college, and your elevation to a position 
of great moral influence and even power, and in the entire 
change in the sentiment which gathers round you, you must 
find serious difficulties and be exposed to many possibilities 
of failure. Having been accustomed to receive, you have now 
to give; lately a disciple, now you are a teacher; you have 
had to follow, now you are called upon to lead. Everything 
is fresh to you; and your efforts must to a large extent be 
experimental, and some of your experiments may be failures. 
But the greatest danger of all is that you may rush into all 
these new responsibilities, duties, and experiences, without 
wise anticipation of them. I have written not to discourage, 
but only to caution. ‘‘ Forewarned is forearmed.” There is 
in all the conditions I have named a bright as well as a dark 
side. In your new position there is everything to stimulate 
and encourage, and you cannot have this without correspond- 
ing difficulties. But these can be overcome by faith and 
prayer. Trust simply in God and seek to do His will, and 
they will disappear. Be true to yourself, true to your 
sense of duty, true to God, and you need not fear. 

YOUR AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 
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A ROMAN MARTYR, 


Nor a Sebastian, not a Rienzi nor a Cairoli, this Roman 
martyr of whom I have to tell, and yet he endured a longer 
and, as it seems to me, a far harder trial of faith than any of 
these. 

He came to Rome in 1820 from Corsica. His parents were 
small proprietors in the village of Altagene—poor as all their 
neighbours were, but independent, patriotic, and intensely 
religious. Two of the sons devoted themselves to the monastic 
life. Paolo was twenty years old when his feet carried him 
within the gates of Rome, a devout pilgrim full of faith and 
enthusiasm. He entered as a monk in the Capuchin convent 
in the Piazza Barberini under the name of Fra Andrea 
d’Altagene, and looked forward, doubtless, to having his turn 
in due time in the holy earth from Jerusalem which fills the 
convent crypts, and finally to decorating its ghastly walls with 
his dry bones. He gave himself to study with hungry eager- 
ness, and, reading with unremitting diligence, soon acquired 
an immense mass of unsystematic learning. He was ordained 
to the priesthood as soon as he was of legal age. 

But his learning, he thought, ought to be used; was not 
something for his own intellectual gratification simply, but 
was to be brought to bear on the life about him. And his 
duty was the clearer in the case, because few of his brethren 
had or cared to have any learning at all. Before he studied 
from books, too, he had learned in his Corsican boyhood to 
observe closely the men and things about him. So as he 
drew breath from the first eager rush forward in the fields of 
written knowledge, and began to take in more of the life 
about him in Rome, he was startled and dismayed by what he 
saw of the state of his Church. Instead of the ‘‘ city of God”’ 
that he had read and dreamed of, instead of the Bride of 
Christ, without spot or blemish, nursing the souls of men, he 
saw a great ecclesiastical despotism, in which all the great 
spiritual interests of mankind were held wholly secondary to 
the material interests of the wretched temporal sovereignty 
of the Popes, and were freely bartered for place or gain; and 
in which the clergy, from the highest to the lowest, were 
almost universally abandoned to dissolute living. The distress 
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and pain of this awakening was terrible. His whole soul was 
shaken with tremendous doubts. It could not be otherwise 
to one of his intense truthfulness and simple honesty. He 
presently, however, came off conqueror in this inward trial of 
faith ; and, strengthened thereby with might in the inner man, 
was made ready to meet the singularly hard outward trial of 
faith that was before him, and which ended only with his life 
in the flesh. 

He set himself then to observe carefully the situation, and 
study the causes that had led to the grievous corruption and 
abuses which afflicted the Church ; if so be by God’s grace 
they might be withstood and corrected. The temporal power 
he felt to be an evil, as well as the whole system of eccle- 
siastical imperialism which had grown up about the Vatican. 
But the thing to be reached was that which had made such 
corruptions possible; and this root evil he found in the law 
of clerical celibacy and the vows of perpetual chastity required 
by the Roman discipline. 

He wrote out a lengthy and exhaustive argument on this 
subject, and without giving his name, sent it to the Pope 
(Pius IX.), begging him to submit it to the examination of the 
Catholic episcopate, that they might by their united wisdom 
find some remedy which would serve for the purification of the 
Church and the pacification of the world ; for this poor monk 
has seen with alarm the growing estrangement between the 
Church and society, and foreseen with prophetic insight the 
evils that would follow to religion if the Church, refusing to 
reform herself, should provoke the civil power to open anta- 
gonism and to trying to reform the more intolerable abuses by 
the clumsy and violent hand of the civil law. This was in 
1854, when the bishops of the Roman obedience had been 
summoned to Rome to carry out the Pope’s will in the matter of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. ‘The only result of this letter was to alarm the Pope, 
always jealous of the episcopal claims to the teaching power. 
It even led him to forbid at the episcopal gathering any dis- 
cussion of the needs of the Church, and to shorten it as much 
as possible. Twice again in the following year Panzani urged 
the Pope, with new letters and arguments, to give his atten- 
tion to this matter ; but the latter thought that he had found 
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a remedy for all possible evils by bribing the Blessed Virgin 
to his side by the personal flattery of his solemn decree in 
her honour, and that with her aid he was far more than a 
match for modern society. 

But Panzani’s conscience would not let him rest. The 
bishops after all were the teaching body of the Church; and 
if he could not reach them through their recognized head, he 
would reach them through other channels. So he betook 
himself to those who were foremost for learning and character 
among the doctors of his Church, that their influence and 
reputation might gain a hearing for the truth and open a way 
for the entering of reform—to men like Perrone, Patrizi, and 
Passaglia. They heard him, admitted the sad truth in regard 
to the evil state of the Church, agreed with his general views, 
but told him to be silent. He could do nothing. The moun- 
tains were too great for him to move by any efforts or any 
suffering. But this man could not be silent. He felt him- 
self responsible for the light he had received, and that no 
woe could be so great to him as failing to shine it forth to 
men. ‘‘ I have never known,” said to me this winter a Roman 
Catholic archbishop, ‘‘a soul so passionately in love with 
truth and righteousness. It consumed him, and made him, 
who ordinarily was one of the gentlest and most submissive 
of men, terrible and at times even violent in his denunciation 
of wrong.” So he would not yield to the advice of these who 
intended to be his friends. He worked his way to Paris, and 
managed to get a copy of his book into the hands of Napoleon 
Ill. He visited Turin and himself placed a copy in the 
hands of Cavour. He hoped through them to get a hearing 
from the French and Italian bishops. This poor Capuchin 
brother began to be alarming with his intense beliefs and his 
awkward readiness to doand dare everything for them. Mani- 
festly the dungeons of the Inquisition were the safest place for 
him. Still he had done nothing worthy of bonds. He was quite 
within his right in writing of the evils that afflicted the 
Church and threatened her with greater losses, and in appeal- 
ing to the recognized heads of the Church to find and apply 
a remedy. Nay, all that he had done was only that which 
every good son of the Church was bound theoretically to do. 

Finally, in 1859, all other means haying been tried in vain, 
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he determined to print his writings, in the shape of a cry to 
the Catholic episcopate, and send them to the several bishops. 
The false friend to whom he entrusted their printing turned 
informer and carried them to Cardinal Antonelli. Fra 
Andrea was forthwith seized in his cell at midnight and 
thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition. The frightened 
monks were powerless to help him, but stood by watching the 
police ransack his cell with closest search and carry off every 
scrap of writing. The Father General of the Order appeared 
on the scene, and protested warmly against the violation of 
his convent, but to no purpose. He however insisted on a 
minute inventory being taken of the papers and other things 
that were carried off, which was thereupon made and wit- 
nessed by several of the monks. 

For six months Panzani was kept in the prison of St. 
Michele, badgered through a long and secret trial by the In- 
quisition. But no charge of heresy could be made out from 
his writings. He was found after the closest examination, 
** perfect (integerrimo) as regards the faith.” Neither had he 
been guilty of any act of schism. His life had been without 
reproach, and his obedience in his order without fault. He 
was highly esteemed and much loved by his Capuchin 
brethren. The judges, as well they might, hesitated to con- 
demn him, and the president carried the case to the Pope, 
proposing to recommend his release. But the latter, with his 
ambition already reaching forward to the definition of the 
papal infallibility, felt this monk to be a very dangerous man. 
The appeal to the Catholic episcopate was, to his thinking, in 
itself the most damnable of heresies. There was also a 
chapter in the unpublished book which touched the self- 
admiring Pope to the quick. It is entitled, ‘‘ How the Pope 
would be more glorious covered with a sack, in the heart of 
the Catacombs, than clad in brocade and shining with gold, 
in the midst of soldiers.” Pius IX. cut short the very 
beginning of the recommendation for clemency—or justice: 
rather—saying, ‘‘ You know what I think in the case. Do 
your duty.” He added that he prayed daily for Fra Andrea’s 
conversion. So by the Pope’s arbitrary order, this perfectly 
guiltless man was sentenced to twelve years of forced labour, 
and to perpetual suspension from his priestly ministry. 
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Guarded by mounted gendarmes, he was marched off on foot 
as a common malefactor to the galleys at Corneto, where for 
more than two years he suffered a merciless imprisonment. 

Among the papers seized in his cell when he was arrested 
was a sealed packet addressed to the French emperor. His 
brother monks conveyed information of this to the French 
ambassador, who was all powerful at a court whose only real 
support at that time was the bayonets of French soldiers. 
The ambassador demanded this packet for his emperor. The 
Pope denied its existence. But the monks were able to satisfy 
the ambassador that at least it had existed. The result 
of this was that after long and unsatisfactory negotiations 
the French ambassador at last peremptorily demanded the 
release of the prisoner Padre Andrea d’Altagene as a French 
subject. Under these circumstances this was promptly 
effected. The Pope himself went to the Capuchin convent, 
and gave to the Father General the order for his release. 
But, indeed, it was to pass only from one kind of imprison- 
ment to another. He was sent under special surveillance to 
a convent near Viterbo, where he had no friends, and was 
looked on as a disgraced and degraded monk ; for the part of 
his sentence that deprived him of his priestly faculties had 
not been remitted. Here an object of prejudice and suspicion 
to the bigoted brethren, and unable under pain of again 
falling into the hands of the Inquisition to say a single word 
in his own defence or justification, the situation became so 
intolerable that after five months of suffering he fled with the 
connivance of the abbot, who was afraid that his life would 
be practised against, out of the papal dominions to Leghorn, 
where, under the Italian Government, the Inquisition was 
powerless to follow him with material persecutions. This act 
was the first breach in any way on his part of the discipline 
of his Church. 

He joined himself to a convent of his own order at Leghorn, 
and took upon him the lowest menial duties of a lay brother. 
The papal enmity, however, followed him here, and he was 
called on to retract what he had written. Refusing, his Supe- 
rior was forced to put him under the ban. He betook himself 
then to his native Corsica, and joined himself to an extremely 
poor convent as a lay servant, and in this capacity he was 
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allowed a short period of rest. Sadly needed it must have 
been, for his mind had been strained almost to breaking, not 
so much by the wrongs put upon him personally, but because 
through all these trials he had been forced to see Christ, as 
it were, denied and sold and bound in the person of His truth, 
and found himself utterly powerless to help his Lord and 
Master. 

Presently came upon him here a new trial of faith that few 
could have resisted. The Pope, moved by what compunction 
I know not, sent the message that he should return to his con- 
vent in Rome, and that he should be fully rehabilitated in his 
priesthood, a ministry dear to him as life itself. His friends 
in the order urged him to accept this truce. No retraction 
was asked of him now; only outward submission and silence. 
He answered that the evils against which he had cried aloud 
had not ceased in the Church, and that only when they were 
remedied could he be silent. Upon this his poor Corsican 
brethren, who to this day hold his name in unfeigned respect, 
were forced to drive him from their company. He went to 
Turin, and now for the first time giving up his conventual 
habit, which had not been stripped from him even in his 
imprisonment, he supported himself working with his own 
hands as a gardener. But he ceased to work for the Church 
as little as St. Paul did when reduced to a like necessity. 
He sent a general letter to the Catholic episcopate urging 
them to raise the standard of reform, and claiming that his 
book should be recovered from the Inquisition and given to 
the light, or rather to the knowledge of the bishops. No 
result, of course, came from this; and so, with infinite pains 
and patience, he re-wrote from memory—for all his notes had 
been sequestrated—the work which the Inquisition had sup- 
pressed, and added to it many like words; and with what he 
could save from his scanty wages, and some help from his 
brothers, he published this, with some introductory documents, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Public Confession of a Prisoner of the 
Roman Inquisition, and The Origin of the Evils of the Catholic 
Church” (660 pp. Turin, 1865). The work was diffuse, going 
over much ground that had already been worked, and was 
somewhat rugged in thought and uncouth in style; but it is 
the work of a profound and powerful thinker, and there are 
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parts of it that are as fine gold tried in the furnace. It took 
no hold of the popular mind in Italy. The writer saw his 
work fall on barren ground. The Italian people, excited to 
the last degree with political hopes and ambitions, were quite 
indifferent to religious issues. They were utterly sick of every- 
thing ecclesiastical; wanted to hear nothing about such 
things, to have nothing to do with them. 

But Panzani’s courage was equal still to this reverse. He 
had done his duty, had given to the world the truth that he 
had in charge. He could wait now with patience for the 
precious fruit, even until the latter rain. So he went on with 
his work in gardening at Turin, hoping even against hope, 
until at last the freeing of Rome in 1870 opened the way for 
his return thither with safety to ;his life and conscience, and 
gave him the occasion for renewed efforts for the reform of 
the Church. The Vatican Council had turned men’s thoughts 
for the moment toward ecclesiastical matters, and the Old 
Catholic movement seemed to herald the dawn of a reawaken- 
ing of conscience in the Church. He came into relations of 
correspondence with various leaders of this movement, and of 
particular friendship with M. Loyson, who was that winter in 
Rome ; but this movement, too, disappointed his hopes. In- 
stead of turning the Vatican toward reform, it rather drove 
it to the extreme of more defiant self-assertion. 

I first met Panzani in 1871. He came to me introduced 
by a Capuchin friend, who told me “‘ This man is of the very 
salt of the earth.” He was eager to see a newspaper or 
review started in Rome which should advocate the cause of 
reform within the Church. He never asked any help for him- 
self. He never, indeed, thought of himself. His mind was 
_ wholly taken up with the needs of the Church and of the 
times. He saw the former driving madly on to certain final 
wreck, and the country looking indifferently on, and no one 
would heed his desperate signals of danger. He had found 
work in an ironmonger’s shop at six dollars the month, and 
later, when this work became too heavy for him, in a small 
fancy store in the Corso at eight dollars a month. On this 
meagre pay he lived for the twelve years following his return 
to Rome, but he never spent it all on himself. Out of it he 
always put apart something wherewith to publish pamphlets 
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that might help the times, and all his spare hours went to 
study and writing. He produced during these years a great 
store of manuscripts, by painful diligence, for he was not a 
ready writer. Whatever he did in this way cost him hard 
and real work. One unusually cold winter, seeing that he 
was insufficiently clad, I got him twenty-five dollars, and told 
him to get himself some warm clothing. Ten days later he 
brought me the first copies of a new pamphlet. Twenty 
dollars of that given him had gone toward printing this 
pamphlet, and five had been used for clothing. Later, when 
I wanted to help him in the same way, I took the precaution 
to make him order the clothing, promising to pay for it when 
I saw him init. He came presently in a new suit and over- 
coat, showing almost a child’s pleasure in the unaccustomed 
physical comfort it gave him, but not quite easy in his con- 
science about his right to such luxury at a time when there was 
so much that the world ought to hear waiting to be printed. 
For twelve years I have known this man endure hardness 
thus in Rome, depriving himself of sufficient food and cloth- 
ing, in order to lay by his pennies to publish writings that 
contained truth which he thought it was his duty to bring to 
light. What wonder that men who had never cared or suf- 
fered for truth could not understand him, and began to think 
him insane! In all this time I never knew him to lose faith or 
courage. He looked inexpressibly weary at times, but when 
spoken to by a friend his worn face would lighten up with a 
smile so beautiful that it revealed a soul kept in perfect peace. 

Two years or so ago, seeing that he was failing in health 
under his hard life, I undertook to provide for him a small 
support as priest-sacristan in charge of the rooms of St. Paul’s 
Italian Catholic Mission, started a short time before, under the 
Count di Campello. Partly to insure his taking proper food, 
partly from some mistrust of what his later writings might 
be, I made it a condition that during his service in this 
capacity, he should publish nothing whatever without my 
express consent. He accepted the condition with a sort of 
patient wonderment, and kept it faithfully ; but he went on 
writing all the same, working about nineteen hours a day, 
and, as I found out afterwards, putting always aside from 
his small pay something to send to the poor children of his 
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brothers in Corsica, to repay, in some measure, the money 
which the latter had put with him into the unsuccessful ven- 
ture of his first book published in Turin in 1865. So, in spite 
of my precautions, he deprived himself of the food which his 
advancing years required. 

On returning to Rome, in October last, I was startled to 
notice a great change for the worse in his health. It failed 
rapidly, so that in a few weeks he was unable to take his 
place in the choir. The able and estimable physician of the 
German embassy, Dr. Erhardt, kindly undertook his case as 
a labour of love, and did all for him that medical skill could 
do. It proved, however, that he was suffering from an in- 
ternal cancer, brought on by long use of very coarse and 
insufficient food, and that his days were numbered. The ever- 
charitable heads of the American legation in Rome supplied 
him with the best that their kitchens and cellars afforded. 
Two nurses from St. Paul’s House for Trained Nurses volun- 
teered their efficient help, and this poor man found himself, 
at his end, surrounded with a care and with comforts such 
as he had never by any chance known in all his long life of 
hardness. He appreciated this keenly, when he thought of 
others and their goodness; but when he thought of himself— 
his unworthiness—it disquieted him. As he simply expressed 
it to me, it seemed to him ‘‘ in some way not right that he 
should find such unlooked-for kindness and be so well cared 
for in his last hours, when his Lord had been denied and 
deserted and cruelly tortured as He entered the valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

T have been called on to see many men die, in circumstances 
the most varied, but never any to whom death came more as 
a victory. His only care was for the writings—a great mass— 
that he should leave behind him. In some way he conceived 
the idea that his death would bring all these before the world; 
that by his death attention would be challenged to the truths 
which he had tried in vain to set clearly before men all 
through his life, and that so at last they would all be pub- 
lished, and accomplish their work. ‘We must die,” he said 
to me one night, ‘‘ to conquer, as the Lord did;” and so up 
to the very last he worked over his writings, arranging them 
and giving such directions for their disposition as he 
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thought would make them most serviceable in the cause of 
reform.* 

I found him one evening apparently at the last gasp. The 
physician warned me that he would not pass the night in the 
flesh. He felt himself to be at the very threshold of death, 
and was troubled lest he should cross it before he received the 
sacrament, there having been some little delay in bringing 
the priest who was to give it to him. When this was assured, 
I left him about eight o’clock. Toward midnight I called in 
again, supposing it would be to consult in regard to his 
funeral. But as I came near his bed, he opened his eyes 
wide, and said with a firm voice, ‘‘ The sacrament has raised 
me up.” Andsoit was. Some change had been suddenly 
wrought which gave him a great accession of strength and 
nearly two weeks more of life. 

Both at this time and just before his death, the last minis- 
trations of the Church were given him by Monsignore Savarne. 
An archbishop in full standing in the Roman communion sup- 
plied the consecrated oil for extreme unction ; another sent 
him his solemn benediction in extremis. This archbishop 
told me of this himself, saying that Panzani had wished it, 
but adding, ‘‘Panzani had no’ need of my benediction ; I 
needed his far more.” Both of these prelates would have 
given much to stand by his dying bed, but both were afraid 
of compromising themselves with their Church by doing so. 
And both of them recognized in this poor monk—for had they 
been as true to their convictions of truth as he was to his, 
they, too, had both long since been outcasts from the papal 
synagogue—their spiritual superior. And as his long struggle 
to die went on, all about him were forced to recognize the 
spiritual greatness of this poor man. He was rugged in 
appearance and in speech. He had always been poor. A large 
part of his life had been spent in hard manual, often menial, 
labour. Not only the world had not known him, but even those 
about him in the mission chapel in which he filled the com- 
paratively humble position of priest-sacristan had not known 
what was in him. Now it was as if their eyes had been sud- 


* The greater part of these he left to the Count di Campello, who 
watched over his last hours with the devotion of a long and tried 
friendship. 
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denly opened to see the greatness of him who had been walk- 
ing among them in such humble guise. 

His end was not like an approaching death. It was as of 
one under orders to report for special duty at headquarters. 
A friend said to him, as he spoke with dying inspiration of 
the glory of the truth, “‘ Well, you will see the Christ to-night 
or inthe morning. You will tell Him that even in Rome 
there are still some who love His word as He spake it, and 
would, if need be, die for it, even as so many of His first fol- 
lowers did here.” And he accepted the words, with a glad 
light in his eyes, simply as a message which he had no doubt 
that he should presently deliver. He seemed to be moving in 
a world of the sublimest truths inspired by the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the writings of the Fathers, whose best words were 
constantly in his mouth, not as empty forms of speech, but 
applied with living reality to the circumstances through which 
he was passing. And at last he departed, recognized by all 
who had looked on these things as one that must needs be 
very great in the kingdom of God. Certainly I have met no 
man, bishop, priest, or layman, in any nation, of any church, 
who, as far as human eye could reach, has better endured 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, never entangling 
himself with the affairs of this life, careful only and always 
to please Him who had chosen him to be a soldier. 

By one of those providences which we call strange coinci- 
dences, over his dying bed, in the long schoolroom to which I 
had had him carried one night to have the benefit of a better 
ventilation than was possible in his own small room, was the 
illuminated text in Italian, ‘‘ Ficnt THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH.” 
The disciple to whom these words were first addressed finished 
his course, it is claimed, in Rome; at least, his ashes are pre- 
served there now as the object of a superstitious worship that 
he himself would have utterly repudiated ; but I do not be- 
lieve that Timothy himself fought his fight better, kept the 
faith more firmly, was in any way more truly a martyr for 
Him who said ‘‘ I am the Truth,” than Paolo Panzani. 
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ART, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION. 


THE distinction between the beautiful, the true, and the good, 
is at least as old as Plato, and probably as old as philosophy 
itself. And these three ideas correspond very closely with 
those three divisions of man’s mental nature that are usually 
accepted by modern thinkers. Philosophers divide the human 
mind into feeling, thought, and will. Art deals with feeling, 
and seeks for the beautiful; science deals with thought and 
seeks for the true; while ethics and religion deal largely with 
the will, and seek for the good. Religion, indeed, dwells 
largely upon truth, but the idea of the good is uppermost. 
Ethics, dealing with the will and seeking for the good, may 
exist without religion, which involves the consideration of 
the highest good, i.e., God; but religion cannot exist apart 
from ethics. 

The highest good Plato defines as the greatest possible 
likeness to God. This order of merit is that which the 
Puritans always insisted upon. While fashionable society 
has frequently reversed the order, the Puritans always main- 
tained that truth and righteousness were superior to beauty 
and fashion; that religion was above art and culture; that 
good morals were better than genteel manners. They main- 
tained that the three pursuits flourish best when in the 
order of art lowest, science next, and religion chiefest. Art 
and science they regarded as handmaids of religion. If they 
sometimes frowned on art, it was because they feared she was 
attempting to be a rival of religion. 

This Puritan order of merit the author of “Natural Reli- 
gion” seems to reject. He appears to put them all three 
upon the same level. At least, he regards the pursuit of 
each as a religion. His definition of atheism is such that, 
were it true, no one, except a madman, or the most un- 
educated, could be an atheist. It is ‘a disbelief in any 
regularity in the universe to which a man must conform 
himself under penalties.” Again, ‘‘ that man believes in a 
God who feels himself in the presence of a power which is 
not himself, and is immeasurably above himself, &c.,” 7.e., 
nature. According to this, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Mr. Bradlaugh are equally theists. But a belief in a 
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great power is not a belief in a God. The word power does 
not connote personality or goodness, but only strength. But 
the term God connotes to us personality, or, at least (from its 
very etymology), goodness. And looking at nature, apart 
from revelation, it is not so easy to call the great power good. 
Certainly we might hesitate before calling that power most 
benevolent, if we had not the light of Scripture. It is only 
when we understand that the world is tuned in harmony with 
a sinful race of beings, that we can comprehend the mystery of 
nature. That man of science who has no faith in revelation 
may admire the power in the universe, but he can hardly be 
said to worship God, z.e., the good. 

We have always understood that religion meant obedience 
to, and worship of, God. Yet the author of ‘‘ Natural Religion” 
says “this is a way of speaking which involves a somewhat 
arbitrary restriction upon the meaning of the word worship.” 
** It is not exclusively, but only par excellence, that religion is 
directed towards God.” If this is so, then Comte was a 
religious man. For the admiration he exhibited towards his 
dead wife and dead mother would count as worship, according 
to this author’s teaching. Admiration we may have for men; 
ought not worship to be of God alone? Natural religion, this 
author says, is simply worship of whatever in the known 
universe appears worthy of worship. We readily admit that 
beauty in art and truth in science are fit and proper objects 
of admiration, but only God is a proper object of worship. 
He tells us that art and science are not secular. He then 
speaks only too truly of our want of high ideals. A love 
of science and an enthusiasm for art are better than ever- 
lastingly toiling for sovereigns or dollars. But if art and 
science are not secular, neither are they spiritual. We 
cannot admit their claim to be called religion. 

The Christian religion is not hostile to art, but its greatest 
friend. So with science. Indeed, the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth inspires us with love for the beautiful, and lays 
down the foundations of science, while it always puts 
morality and religion above both. Christ saw with pleasure 
the loveliness of the lilies of the valley, the spreading palm- 
trees, and the golden sunsets. But His mission was to teach 
something far higher than the rules of art. Yet the spirit of 
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Christianity is the greatest assistance to true esthetics. The 
spirit of truth is essential for high art. A painter depicting 
a child doing impossibilities, or a poet writing of things which 
could not happen, would not be good artists. Now, the world 
owes its love of truth to the teaching of Him who claimed to 
be the truth. Again, the noblest art depends on purity. 
Who ever taught the world purity like Jesus of Nazareth ? 
He has not only given the noblest themes for art, but has 
also taught men the true esthetic spirit. Contrast Juvenal 
with Tennyson. 

But, itis sometimes said, Christ was ascetic, and His religion 
frowns on esthetic pleasures. No/ Jesus never thought it 
meritorious to be unhappy. But He always insisted on the 
order we have here laid down. Truth before beauty, goodness 
before all. Instead of shunning festivity and scenes of 
beauty, He courted them. His first miracle was at a 
marriage feast. The pleasures of sight, of music, of social 
intercourse, Christ never frowned upon. But He would not 
admit, nor. dare His followers admit, that art (or science) is 
religion. The author of “ Natural Religion ” speaks of a religion 
of beauty, and a religion of right (the ethical). We can only 
admit the latter; or we admit the former only in the case of 
the beauty of holiness, that is, Christ’s moral beauty. 

Christianity takes no melancholy view of art, but she insists 
on the superiority of truth, and, above all, of virtue and religion, 
to mere esthetic considerations of beauty. Nothing could be 
more unwise for piety to do than to cast beauty out of the 
Church, and by such excommunication to force her fairest 
servant to become profane. The modern Puritans do not 
object to the highest culture of music in their churches, but 
they sternly refuse to let the beautiful take precedence of the 
true and of the good. The errors of priestcraft have usually 
been wrapped up in a beautiful exterior, and appeals have 
been made to.the senses instead of to the conscience. In the 
history of Christianity, truth has generally been in inverse 
proportion to beauty, and the plainest conventicles have often 
had more truth and greater love of goodness than the stateliest 
cathedrals. But this severance of beauty from religion is 
neither necessary, nor a thing to be desired. 

Christianity has done much for art. Can any heathen 
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temple be compared with Milan Cathedral? And the in- 
fluence of that religion upon art, in sanctifying, ennobling, 
humanizing, and purifying it, are seen in many ways. There 
is more humanity and sympathy in modern than ever there 
was in ancient art. In the late Exhibition of Paris one of the 
mostjinteresting sculptures represented two little ragged shoe- 
less urchins of London selling the Echo paper. How touching! 
Greek art could never have conceived anything like that. As 
Lessing has pointed out in his Laocodn, Greek art aimed 
solely at the physically beautiful. Thanks to Christ’s teach- 
ings we now rejoice in a statue that is morally rather than 
physically beautiful. Again, Charles Dickens was a great 
artist. But there could have been no such writer in a non- 
Christian country. His intense sympathy with the poor, his 
large humanity, and his hatred of hypocrisy were distinctly 
Christian. So great a friend to true art is religion, that the 
former can hardly flourish at all without the latter. Eighteen: 
centuries ago art was almost dead, because religion had nearly 
died out of the hearts of men. The arts, which had once been 
the servants of religion amongst the heathen, had become, in 
the days of Jesus, mere panderers to men’s sensuality. Art 
was dying because religion was dead. When Jesus gave the 
world new religious life, art revived. He helped art mightily 
by inculeating the spirit of truth and of simplicity, by en- 
gendering a love of nature, and an affection for the beautiful. 
But He ever ranked the true and the good above the beautiful. 
We cannot regard a love of the beautiful as a religion. 
Some men have had exquisite taste in art, but their lives 
have been thoroughly sinful. It is true that everything which 
refines a man helps his religion; but refinement is not 
religion, and can exist in the complete absence of religion. 
Something far above love for scientific truth, or admiration of 
the beautiful, is necessary to enable a man to resist temptation. 
Although we should rank the scientific love of truth above 
the esthetic admiration for beauty, yet we must place 
morality and religion above this pursuit of scientific truth. 
Here, again, science’s superior, religion, comes to her aid. 
One aspect of the scientific spirit is the recognition of law 
everywhere, the other is the desire to hunt after truth. And 
this spirit is the offspring of Christianity. Jesus of Nazareth 
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preaches the reign of law. He tells us that a good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, nor a corrupt tree good fruit. 
If one aspect of the scientific spirit is the recognition of law, 
the other is the search for these laws, or the investigation of 
truth. Here, again, the gospel teaches us, and has taught 
even those scientific men who reject that gospel’s facts. The 
intense love of truth, which is one scientific characteristic, is 
exactly what the New Testament insists upon. The man of 
science must love truth. He must investigate nature, and 
regard facts as sacred. Now, was there ever a teacher 
who set such value on truth as Christ ? Indeed, it was 
only Christianity that saved the world from despair of 
truth. 

The religious world has not three idols called respectively 
beauty, truth, and goodness, but one Deity in whom all 
these virtues are perfect. And the Christian admires beauty 
as an artist, but he gives goodness the preference. Also he 
recognizes that the laws of Nature must be obeyed, for to 
him they are the laws of his Heavenly Father. He would 
never think of praying God to stay the cholera, while all the 
time leaving his drains in a filthy condition. He worships not 
nature, but the God of nature. The author often referred to 
already says we can discern the practical effects of natural 
religion in such a life as Wordsworth’s. But Wordsworth 
was a believer in Christianity. It is almost enough to 
make him turn in his grave to call him a devotee of natural 
religion. True, he did find ‘‘ peace and occasional rapture ”’ 
in admiring nature. But, was that not because he looked 
behind nature to the loving God who “ worketh hitherto and 
now worketh”’ there? By the way, may we not question the 
correctness of our author's definition of pantheism? He 
says, ‘“‘Pantheism asserts an immanent cause, the creed 
called orthodox a transcendent one.”’ Surely the true Christian 
conception of God regards Him as both immanent and tran- 
scendent. Pantheism is a natural reaction against the 
anthropomorphism of uncultured Christianity. The latter 
has too often regarded the Almighty as a very much magni- 
fied man, sitting outside the globe and turning it round. 
There is a truth in pantheism which Christianity ought to 
see is part of her own creed. God has not made a universe, 
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wound it up, and then let it be self-acting. But He worketh 
hitherto, and now worketh. 

We could not admit that a love of the beautiful was re- 
ligion, or aided men to struggle effectually against temptation. 
Nor can we admit the same claim which is advanced for 
the pursuit of science. The magic power attributed by our 
author to the pursuit of scientific truth is, alas! utopian. In 
the following passage there is surely a marvellous want of 
practical knowledge of human nature, or a marvellous under- 
rating of man’s temptations, combined with an over-rating 
of the power of scientific study. ‘Instead of that painful 
conflict with temptation which moralists describe, there may 
be an almost unbroken ‘peace arising from the absence of 
temptation ; instead of the gradual formation of virtuous 
habits, there may be gradual disuse of all habits, except the 
habit of thought and study.” Would to God that temptations 
were so easily annihilated! ‘‘ There isa great deal of human 
nature in man;” and after long-continued close application to 
study comes the reaction. The hitherto unbroken peace arising 
from the absence of temptation is rudely destroyed. Close 
application to business often removes all temptation for the 
time. But when the mind unbends, can science save from 
sin? Is the study of science a sure cure of selfishness, un- 
truthfulness, and every wrong indulgence ? 

The Apostle Paul has been censured for his puritanism by 
M. Renan, because he says nothing of the beautiful scenery 
of nature, nothing about the exquisite statuary or archi- 
tecture of Athens and Corinth. But how could he, when his 
one absorbing thought was to save society from the moral 
ugliness, from the mire of sin, into which it had fallen face- 
foremost, with its back to the light of heaven! When the 
Athenians were locked in deadly struggle with the Persians 
on the plain of Marathon, they could not gaze at the beauty 
of the sky, or the mountains, or the sea. Victory over the 
foe was all they could think about. And, until the hated 
foe of ugly sin was crushed, and replaced by the beauty of 
holiness, Paul had no thoughts for esthetic charms. The 
early Christians, again, were hostile to painting, sculpture, 
music, and the dance. But we ought to remember that in 
those days all these things were inextricably mixed up with 
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heathen worship. Most of the art of those days was in- 
separably united with Pagan processions in the worship of 
idols. The zeal of the iconoclasts was not according to 
knowledge. But iconoclasm is better than heathenism and 
immorality. The world thinks otherwise. Good taste and 
refinement are more highly esteemed by society than truth 
and religion. But Christianity still clings to the old order, 
and regards art and science as much inferior to religion. 

We strongly doubt whether “culture” or ‘‘ natural re- 
ligion’’ will do for the world one-tenth the good our author 
seems to hope. Youths in their first year at Oxford have 
high notions of regenerating the world by culture. But when 
they become men of experience, and learn that there is a 
world, an actual world, outside the university and its city, 
they find culture goes not far to bring forth a paradise re- 
gained or first acquired. Even before they are thirty years 
old they will discover that human passions, and human 
selfishness, and human errors, want something stronger than 
the culture of Oxford to restrain them. Our author, with 
his knowledge of life, of course does not exactly fall into the 
young Oxonian’s mistake. For he defines culture in the 
individual, or civilization in the race, as a threefold devotion 
to beauty, goodness, and truth. Unfortunately, culture with 
most makes little of devotion to goodness compared. with 
devotion to the other two. Now, unless culture or civilization 
puts goodness first and foremost in the Puritan or Pauline 
order; unless, thatis, culture becomes religion; we fear it will 
do little towards regenerating the mass of mankind, and not 
much towards regenerating the favoured few. The highest 
culture (in the usual sense of that term) has not subdued 
evil passions. It is true that the study of science and the 
revival (or rather creation) of a wider-spread love of art 
are doing much to crush fashionable secularity. To invite a 
company of savans to dinner is now a desideratum with 
many who, a generation ago, would have invited those who set 
the fashion in dress, and whose talk was only gossip about 
theatres or twaddle. But a true “ethical revival,” such as 
Dr. Dale pleaded for a few years ago in Tur ConGREGATIONALIST, 
would do far more good for society than culture, even if that 
culture were much more widely diffused. 
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After all, culture is only the heritage of the few. And these 
find it hard to sympathize with the toiling masses who drink 
in life from the sympathetic words of Jesus of Nazareth. It 
is His life, His toil, His sorrow, so akin to, though greater 
than, their own, which are an inspiration for all sons of 
the soil. It is religion, not culture, which keeps ‘the 
masses” from sin and degradation. And it is religion far 
more than culture which saves the chosen few from evil. 
One finds the author of ‘‘ Natural Religion” refraining from 
all censure of Goethe for his selfish life. Self-sacrifice is the 
salt of the earth. ‘The idea of duty and self-sacrifice appears 
not to be very sacred in his mind—rather, perhaps, to be 
irritating, embarrassing, odious to him.” If culture can 
flourish side by side with a dislike of duty and a dread of 
self-denial, then God help the world, if it has only culture to 
uplift it! Our author surely errs, when he says that a dog- 
matic creed and an ascetic life are indispensable to our 
conception of a saint. He defines asceticism wrongly, as 
having ‘‘a visage marred by some contact with pain.” 
Asceticism is seeking pain for its own sake. But having a 
visage, or at least a heart, marred by contact with pain, is the 
lot of all true men, of all who are any use to help to heal and 
to save their fellow-creatures. Our author apparently forgets 
the exquisite “‘ joy that is touched with pain,” of a self-deny- 
ing life. If culture ignores this, and refuses self-sacrifice, it 
will not accomplish much for humanity, even in gilded draw- 
ing-rooms, and it will do nothing for it in the cottages and 
huts. The hour of the greatest pain ever known to man 
coincided with the hour of greatest, noblest, highest joy. 
When the heart of Jesus of Nazareth was breaking with 
sorrow and the burden of human guilt, He experienced a joy 
infinitely great and holy, as He knew He had redeemed man- 
kind. The victor’s cry, ‘‘It is finished,” was a clarion note 
of joy ; and in that moment of supremest agony, gladness was 
triumphant. Self-sacrifice is not so miserable a thing as some 
apostles of culture think. 

Can natural religion or culture save mankind? We 
believe it has no chance of doing so. Without a religion 
which teaches us of a future life, a loving Father-God, and a 
remedy for sin, philosophy will constantly “drop below 
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suicide mark.” It did so in the days of Rome, before Chris- 
tianity laid hold of human hearts. Pessimism is the insuper- 
able difficulty of natural religion. Christianity, its opponents 
say, has no right to preach optimism. Perhaps so. But 
she may preach, as she always has done, meliorism. 


F. WILKINS AVELING, M.A., B.SC. 


tO ————— 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. 
THE POWER OF A LIVING BIBLE. 


A youne man joined one of our Churches. He was an 
intelligent, educated young man, and the son of pious parents, 
but through some strange influence he got away from the 
teachings of his parents, and lost his faith in the Bible and in 
religion. He became an infidel, and would not allow any one 
to speak to him on the subject. He gave up going to church. 
He would not read the printed Bible, and so God sent him a 
living Bible, which he could not help reading. In his father’s 
house a young lady resided, who was a relative of the family. 
Her fretful temper made all around her uncomfortable. She 
was sent to a boarding-school, and was absent some time. 
While there she became a true and earnest Christian. On 
her return she was so changed that all who knew her wondered 
and rejoiced. She was patient and cheerful, kind, unselfish, 
and charitable. The lips that used to be always uttering cross 
and bitter words now spoke nothing but sweet, gentle, loving 
words. Her presence brought only sunshine instead of clouds. 
Her infidel cousin George was greatly surprised at this. He 
watched her closely for some time, till he was thoroughly 
satisfied that it was a real change that had taken place in his 
young cousin. Then he asked her what had caused this great 
change. She told him it was the grace of God which had 
made her a Christian and had changed her heart. He said to 
himself, ‘‘I don’t believe that God has anything to do with it, 
though she thinks he has. But it is a wonderful change that 
has taken place in her, and I should like to be as good as she 
is. I will be so.” Then he formed a set of good resolutions. 
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He tried to control his tongue and his temper, and kept a 
strict watch over himself. He was all the time doing and 
saying what he did not wish to do and say. And as he failed 
time after time, he would turn and study his good cousin’s 
example. He would read this living Bible, and said to him- 
self, ‘‘ How does it happen that she, who has not as much 
knowledge or as much strength of character as I have, can do 
what I can’t do? She must have some help that I don’t 
know of. It must be as she says, the help of God. I will 
seek that help.” He went into his chamber and prayed to 
that God whose very existence he had denied. He prayed 
earnestly. God heard him and helped him, and he became a 
Christian. 


MAGGIE’S SIXPENCE. 


A missionary told us the other day a very affecting little 
incident. He had been preaching a mission sermon in Scot- 
land, and telling of the condition of the poor women of India, 
and he observed that many of the audience seemed quite 
affected by his account. A few days afterwards, the pastor of 
the church where he had preached met on the street one of 
his parishioners, a poor old woman, half blind, who earned a 
precarious livelihood by going on errands, or any other little 
work of that kind that came in her way. She went up to him, 
and with a bright smile put a sixpence into his hand, telling 
him that was to go for the mission work in India. Her minis- 
ter, knowing how poor she was, said, ‘‘ No, no, Maggie; that 
is too much for you to give; you cannot afford this.” She 
told him that she had just been on an errand for a very kind 
gentleman, and, instead of the few coppers she generally 
received, he had given her three pennies and a silver sixpence ; 
and, said she, ‘‘ The silver and the gold is the Lord’s, and the 
copper will do for poor Maggie.”” How many lessons do God’s 
poor teach us! ‘‘ Poor in this world, rich in faith, and heirs 
of the kingdom!” 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR 
AT ST. LOUIS. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Woman's Board of 
Missions of the Interior was held at the First Congregational 
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Church, November 4th and 5th. Noi less than 250 delegates were 
present. Mrs. Leavitt, of Chicago, offered the opening prayer. 
Mrs. Dr. Merrill, of St. Louis, delivered the address of welcome. 
The Treasurer’s report was interesting, and showed that this 
organization is doing a highly successful work. During 
the past year the total receipts have been $438,869.46: 
$13,836.60 coming from Illinois; $2,104.15 from Missouri; 
while Alabama contributes only $2. The balance in the 
treasury at the close of last year was $213.11. Expenditures 
for rent of missionary rooms, missionaries, salaries, etc., 
amount to $48,304.03, leaving $776.54 in the treasury at 
the present date. 

These women have demonstrated the fact that woman has 
the faculty of doing business in a business-like manner not 
less than man. Throughout the entire session the proceed- 
ings were carried forward with less disorder and waste of time 
than is usual in similar gatherings of men. 

Addresses were given by various ladies, all of which were 
excellent. Mrs. Arthur Smith, of Shantung, China, spoke of 
the ‘‘ Life of Chinese Women.’”’ Among other interesting re- 
marks she said that in her own village of 80,000 people there 
were only two streets—a front street and a back street—and 
the people on the front street are just as far superior to the 
people on the back street as the Queen is above her lowest 
subject. 

Mrs. Howland, of Ceylon, inspired all hearts with holy zeal 
as she told of the earnestness of the Christian people in that 
land. These people are in the habit of giving one tenth of 
their income to the Lord’s treasury. If any fail to do it, the 
others reproach them with, ‘‘ You a Christian, and not give 
your tenth!” and similar expressions. When the women 
measure out food for the family they first take out the Lord’s 
portion. She told the children that, in that country, a penny 
would buy two little books, each giving the story of Christ ; 
and that many heathen had been saved by reading them. 
“‘ Hereafter,” she said, ‘‘remember, when you eat the first 
half of a stick of candy, there goes one book; when you eat 
the other half, there goes another book that might have saved 
an immortal soul.” 

The prayers, the addresses, the spiritual tone of the meet- 
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ing, bore the hearts of all present upward; but when the 
young lady from Evanston, Illinois, dedicated herself to the 
foreign work it was as a touch of Pentecost. If nothing were 
gained beyond the benefit those receive who attend these 
meetings, the Board of the Interior would be a blessing. 

The next annual meeting is to be held at Cleveland, Ohio. 
All the officers of the Society were re-elected with one exception. 


HE HATH. HE WILL, 
‘¢ The Lorp hath been mindful of us: He will bless us.’’ 


HE hath been mindful: this I know, 
Or I had perished long ago ; 

But He, who gave me living breath, 
Hath kept me from the power of death. 


I ween His mindfulness transcends 
The wisest care of warmest friends ; 
For this blest outcome of His mind 
Is highest love and care combined. 


I have been weak, and sometimes worn, 
With troubles almost overborne ; 

But He, who raiseth whom He will, 
Hath in them all been mindful still. 


I have been strong in strength of joy— 
Had times of bliss without alloy ; : 
For He, who doth most surely bless, Ri 
Hath made me know His mindfulness. 


And He wiil bless me, I am sure, 
Because His mercies still endure, 
Because He makes Himself my friend, 
Who, loving, loveth to the end. 





Though all be clouded from my sight, 
Though all around be darksome night, 
He still will care, who now provides, 
For His sure mindfulness abides. 


Yet, sure, the light of day will shine, 
And He, who makes His blessings mine, 
Will let me see, in open day, 

How He hath blessed me in His way. 
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So, as the past my thought surveys, 
And, as I think of future days, 
My comfort is His faithfulness :-— 
He HATH BEEN MINDFUL: HE WILL BLESS. 
P, GRANT. 


DR. PARKER ON CHURCH AND DISSENT.* 


Dr. Parker has just issued a book which is pretty sure to 
attract even more attention than the important volumes of 
‘‘The People’s Bible,” which have appeared during the year, 
and which must have cost him an amount of labour which is 
but imperfectly appreciated by those who profit by its results. 
‘* Weaver Stephen ” derives its interest from its relation to 
the burning questions of the day. It can hardly be described 
as a story, since it is rather a series of sketches intended to 
exhibit what are called in the subsidiary title the ‘‘ Odds and 
Evens” of Dissenting life. The narrative by which they are 
connected is extremely slight, and the attraction of the book 
depends entirely on the fidelity and suggestiveness of these 
pictures of life. In short, we have here a dramatic pre- 
sentation of certain features of the great struggle which we 
fear is destined to become more keen and severe in the 
immediate future. 

Like all that proceeds from Dr. Parker’s pen, this book has 
on it the touch of unquestionable genius. Our author is not 
only an extremely able man, but he has just the gifts, so much 
more easy to recognize than describe, which separate the man 
of original genius from him of great talent. He has, as might 
be expected, the defects of his virtues. Independence, spiritual 
insight, freshness, hatred of mere conventionalism, are noble 
qualities, but they are apt to be associated with a wayward- 
ness which may occasionally run into extravagance. Some 
signs of this we find in the extremely clever portraiture of 
character and life in this book. They are very effective, but 
they are sometimes overdone. It may be said that this very 
exaggeration is their virtue, since it is impossible for any but 
a dullard to take them as actual photographs, while this 


* Weaver Stephen; or, The Odds and Evens in English Religion. By 
JosEPH Parker, D.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
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touch of caricature relieves them of some of the offensiveness 
they might have had if they had been closely realistic. Un- 
fortunately there are too many dullards, and we fear there are 
too many of them who, especially in the excited state of 
feeling as to the differences between Church and Dissent, will 
point to some of the scenes as only too faithful a description 
of life in Nonconformist Churches, and will refuse to take 
into account the correctives which Dr. Parker has taken care 
to supply in so effective a style. 

This is the peril of every book of this kind, and yet it is 
worth while to attempt to show men the aspect which they 
and their modes of acting may present to disinterested, or 
even to critical observers. The object of our author, as we 
understand it, is not to write in defence either of one system 
or the other; but to show that human nature is much the 
same under both, that Churchman and Dissenter have their 
characteristic defects and equally characteristic excellences ; 
that neither can pretend to a monopoly of wisdom or refine- 
ment, and neither can boast absolute exemption from ignor- 
ance and vulgarity. The misfortune is that Dr. Parker 
cannot speak as one who is detached, since he is him- 
self a Nonconformist ; and, as the necessary consequence, his 
** Odds” will be cited as the admissions of a friend, while for 
the same reason his ‘‘ Evens’”’ will be subjected to very large 
discount. Of course his representations of the Established 
Church and Churchmen will be judged on the same principle. 
For ourselves we are not greatly disturbed by this. The 
serious issues which are pressing on for settlement ought not 
to be, and will not be, seriously affected by a consideration of 
the comparative merits of Churchmen and Dissenters. If 
Dissenters were all vulgar, that would be no reason why they 
should be subjected to political wrong. If Churchmen united 
in themselves all the virtues of saintship, it does not follow 
that the State should reward them by special privileges ; 
and still less are they to be regarded as entitled to these dis- 
tinctions, merely because they have a galaxy of social graces. 
It is on other and very different grounds that the battle will 
be fought and the victory won. 

Dr. Parker has a vision of something better than the 
present turmoil of polemics. He hears a voice: ‘“‘ No argu- 
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ment is in it, no wrangle of words, no war of lexicons. It is 
music. The new voice touches the soul.” There can be no 
one who will not feel the beauty of the prospect as depicted 
by our author, in strains of eloquence worthy of the theme. 
It will indeed be a blessed day for the earth when— 

In that grave — too good for so hideous a corpse —they bury grim 
controversy, the enemy that sought to rend the Lord’s seamless robe, and 
that spoiled every feast of the Church, silencing all music, and drowning 


sweet children with solitude; down, down, down the weary burden is 
lowered, down into unmeasured depths, down into eternal silence ! 


Even as we read this, however, the doubt arises, whether it 
is ‘“‘ controversy ’’ for which such a fate should be prepared. 
Is it not rather “‘ error,” or ‘‘ falsehood,” ‘‘ whatsoever worketh 
abomination or maketh a lie,’ for which this tomb should be 
erected ? Controversy has too often been conducted in an 
unchristian, not to say anti-Christian, temper. It has been 
waged for the sake of victory rather than of truth, and the 
weapons of its warfare have not been spiritual, but carnal. 
Yet, after all, better the evils of controversy than the supre- 
macy of falsehood. There have been ages in which the Church 
has heard little of the sound of controversy, but they have not 
been the days of greatest purity or progress. ‘Take the eigh- 
teenth as compared with the nineteenth century in our own 
country. We have more controversy, but we have also more 
Christian work, and also, rising perhaps out of the intensity 
of the feeling for the truth, we have these strong yearnings 
after a more real unity to which Dr. Parker has given such 
powerful expression. 

We are not surprised that some who are jealous for the 
honour of Dissent should think that some of the pictures are 
too much in the style of ‘‘ Salem Chapel.” But it must not 
be forgotten that one chief fault of ‘“‘ Salem Chapel” was that 
it presented only one side, whereas Dr. Parker has given us 
‘‘odds and evens,” and that on both sides. Let us take some 
of the faults on the side of the Church first. There is Mr. 
Runch, the senior churchwarden, who was induced to go to 
the Baptist chapel, where the vicar’s daughter was impressed 
as she had never been before by the prayers and sermons of 
a singularly devout and spiritual preacher ; but who, when they 
came out, could only say that ‘‘ such a place as that would 
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kill him in a month, and thanked God that none of his an- 
cestors were anything like it.” He may very properly pair 
off against Knockey, the disagreeable Baptist, in whom, how- 
ever, were the makings of a better man than this self-sufficient, 
arrogant representative of the Church parochial. It may be 
conceded that Dissent has a tendency to develop a strong 
individuality, and if the character be unamiable and the cul- 
ture deficient, the individuality is apt to be unpleasing. But 
this very independence is itself an element of force, and its 
form must be bad indeed if it is not more tolerable than the 
insolence of ignorance on the opposite side. 

It is, however, in the portraiture of Sir Hedley Baker, a 
great county magnate, as well as in that of the clergy who 
are introduced, that Dr. Parker has exhibited in the most 
striking colours the mischief of which a State Church system 
is the parent. This haughty baronet, who had credit for the 
courtesy supposed to be the special distinction of his class, had 
been stirred to anger by the audacity of a Dissenting manu- 
facturer, who dared to build a house which he describes as 
that “‘ unwieldly, disproportionate, staring, dog-kennel” in 
view of his windows. Being asked who was the owner of it, 


he replies, ‘‘ Ask the mud under your feet, ask the mushrooms, 
ask the worms, but don’t ask me; don’t ask any descendant 
of the Franvilles.” After something more in this style we 
read : 


Something within me rose against all this in strong resentment, and 
modified my first good impression of the baronet. I saw that even pedi- 
grees and properties might become part of as pitiable a cant as was ever 
charged upon the peculiarities of Dissent, and that the main difference 
between some classes was that the one talked nonsense downstairs and 
the other talked nonsense two storeys higher, but the quality of the non- 
sense was just the same, and the intellectual capacities of the talkers 
were about equal. I had no wish to dim by so much as one pale ray the 
ancient glory of this handful of old stones, or to disturb the comfort 
accruing to the baronet’s mind from the legend that Henry Beauclerc 
spent part of his royal honeymoon at the Grange; and yet, with all my 
timidity, I was strongly tempted to charge upon the vain old man, after 
the fashion of a fearless Roundhead, and shatter his temporal security by 
some message from the eternal spheres. I was certainly beginning to 
feel much less uncomfortable as a Dissenter, and to feel also that Dissent 
is essential to the balance of power or the social equipoise in any country 
inhabited by a considerable number of Sir Hedley Bakers. 


That Sir Hedley is the type of a class which is far from 
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being inconsiderable among the rural gentry will be doubted 
by no one who has read much of the proceedings of the late 
elections in the country. His tone is precisely that which 
has been adopted by the squires who fancy that they are of 
the finest porcelain, while others, and especially Dissenters, 
are of common clay. Of all the forces which make for Toryism 
and reaction we believe this to be the most powerful, for un- 
happily there aretoo many who are ready to accept these gentry 
at their own valuation in the hope that by timid subserviency 
they may some time or other be admitted into their exclusive 
circle. It is not often perhaps that these lords of creation 
put their thoughts so plainly into words, but there are often 
sufficient indications in the manner and deportment of their 
presence in the heart. They are simply the development of 
the spirit of caste, and that is fostered alike by their social 
position and their ecclesiastical relations. The baronet’s 
view of Dissent as given here is really nothing worse in spirit, 
if somewhat more violent in expression, than has been heard 
from platform, and even from pulpit, during the late political 
contest : 


‘‘ Let me tell you, to your amazement perhaps,” he says in relation to 
his new neighbour who had been guilty of the unparalleled presumption of 
thinking he had a right to build a house in the vicinity of the Franville 
mansion, ‘‘that this retired pawnbroker, if he ever was anything so 
respectable, has not an ounce of religion in body or soul. . . . The fellow 
is a Dissenter. . . . The fellow never enters a church; the fellow has no 
more fear of God before his eyes than that painted beagle has. If ever, 
which God forbid, you have anything to do with Dissenters, you will find 
that a more pig-headed set of half-washed ignoramuses never attempted 
to upset the throne of England. Ido not hesitate to describe them as 
atheists of the very worst type. Without wishing to use strong language 
respecting them, I may say that, if you want to send this country to the 
devil, you have only to encourage the spread of Dissent.” 

And this raving, bouncing baronet was one of the “ gentlemen” of 
England. This was the kind of critic that blended Dissent and Atheism, 
and accounted them as equivalent terms. This was the furious assailant 
of principles avowed by Bunyan and Defoe, Owen and Howe, Milton and 
Locke. 


Had Dr. Parker written thus but a few months ago it might 
have been regarded as extravagance. But we have had a 
good many revelations of late as to the spirit of the ruling 
class and the privileged Church. Sir Robert Fowler, in the 
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speech we referred to last month, said very much the same, 
and certainly the country “‘ gentlemen” and many of the 
clergy, if we are to trust the reports which reach us from all 
parts of the country, have not been more sparing in their 
language. Of course it will be said that it is overdone, or 
that there are but few who entertain such sentiments. We 
should be glad to be assured that it is so, but it requires a 
considerable exercise of faith to admit even this extenuation. 
We fear that there are numbers who identify religion with 
their own Church, with whom, indeed, attendance at church, 
at all events, is a part of the necessary equipment of an 
English gentleman. 

Our author pourtrays a Dissenting minister who passes 
over to the Church, only to find that he meets no more ap- 
preciation there than he had found among his own people. 
Mr. Tomlinson is a very clever sketch with some uncommonly 
good hits in it. Those who know many of those who have 
passed over will best appreciate the justice of the representa- 
tion as a whole. It was not surprising that such a man as 
Tomlinson did not find a home in the Church. There is 
truth in what Dr. Parker says, though it is truth which needs 
qualification: ‘‘ Few such changes are happy in their conse- 
quences either on one side or the other. Clergymen are born, 
and Dissenting ministers descend from generation to genera- 
tion, and it would seem to be impossible for them to unite to 
the extent at least of amalgamation.” There is a clerical tone 
which it would be a very undesirable acquisition for Dissenting 
ministers, and which congregations are increasingly disposed 
(very wisely, as we think) to resent. But there are features 
of strong resemblance between educated Christian gentlemen 
on both sides of the line by which the State has separated 
the ministers of the gospel. Besides there are differences 
which are not social or educational, but differences of vital 
principle. Two opposite tendencies of thought and feeling, 
ever tending to grow more widely apart, are represented in 
Church and Dissent, and it does happen sometimes that a 
man finds himself in the wrong camp. Under such circum- 
stances the course of wisdom and of right is for him to trans- 
fer his allegiance. It may be very pleasant to be flattered by 
opponents, but he who receives such attentions may be 
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tolerably sure that he is in the wrong place and doing work 
from which a high-minded man would shrink. 

From what we have said it will be manifest that the Esta- 
blished Church does not fare very well at the hands of our 
author. He can hardly, however, be accused of dealing 
partially with Dissent. Many of his representations suggest 
useful lessons, though some (especially the account of the 
ministerial club). are highly coloured. We do not say that 
there may not have been somewhere or other a society which 
might supply the original for such a picture as that of the 
ministerial gathering given here. Happily we have never 
known anything bearing even a remote resemblance to it; 
and if there are such cases, it must be understood that they are 
exceptional. No company can have a guarantee against the 
intrusion of men who will lower its tone and character. We 
should not have thought it necessary to say even so much if 
the book was to be dealt with fairly by those who would con- 
sider it as a whole. It is.for the sake of those who will try to 
make capital out of it in favour of the system which Dr. 
Parker so decidedly condemns that we interpose these qualifi- 
cations. The author’s object required that he should recog- 
nize the weak points in Dissent, but his contention is that they 
belong to the nature common to Churchmen and Dissenters, 
and that they are found (though somewhat differing in form) 
in the former as well as the latter, and that they are aggra- 
vated in both by the unjust system of sectarian ascendency 
which exists amongst us. 

Paterson, who is a zealot for religious equality, is a fine 
character, though his earnestness on this point is made to 
wear a ludicrous aspect, and an aspect which, in our judg- 
ment, is inconsistent with one of the main objects of the book. 
The State Church is an obstacle to true Christian unity which 
can be got rid of only in one way, and he who is intent on 
unity should make it his primary business to get rid of an 
institution which renders it impossible. We have three or 
four different clergymen introduced inthe course of the story— 
Mr. Gray, the pleasant, genial, but loftily condescending vicar 
of a Broad Church type ; Mr. Bonas, the Ritualist imitator of 
Rome ; and Mr. Barnett, the clever polemic, who sets up an 
ideal Establishment, and argues as though it were the insti- 
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tution actually existing amongst us. We know not which of 
them best illustrates our point. They are all products of the 
Establishment, and they all alike are fatal hindrances to 
Christian unity. Paterson’s enthusiasm therefore should 
meet with sympathy from all who are repelled by the contro- 
versies which array Christians in opposition to each other. 
But, in truth, he hardly represents the present type of the 
antagonism. The most eager champions of Disestablishment 
do not rest their case on the abuses which are in the Esta- 
blished Church, and are not in the habit of attacking the 
bishops and the clergy. Such a speech as Paterson would 
have delivered at a Liberation meeting would be nothing less 
than a distress to the leaders of the movement, who are in- 
creasingly anxious to make it felt that their contention is not 
against the Church which enjoys such privileges and endow- 
ments as the State has to ‘bestow, but against the 
power which the State assumes in making any distinction at 
all. Paterson may be a little rough, but he will have the 
sympathy of the great mass of earnest English Nonconformists 
when he says, ‘‘ The one object I have in view as a Dissenter 
is to disestablish the Church, and to make all men free and 
equal in the sight of the law, and to purge everything of the 
nature of ecclesiastical stigma, so that, let a man be what he 
may, he may be accounted as good as any other man so far as 
Church relations are concerned.” Mr. Whiteman, the Baptist 
minister, who is the favourite character in the book, thinks 
that this will not come for fifty years, because of the diffi- 
culties of disendowment. We do not so read the signs of the 
times. These difficulties are serious, and the friends of the 
State Church naturally dwell upon them and keep them ever 
in view. It is good strategy, but we must meet it by insisting 
on the principle. Let that be accepted, and the questions of 
mere detail will be arranged. When the nation is once 
roused on the subject, it will certainly not allow a question 
as to property to stand in the way of a great act of public 
justice. 
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LONDON CONGREGATIONALISTS AT WORK 
AMONG THE POOR. 


Pure and undefiled religion, according to the Apostle James, 

consists as much in visiting and helping the needy—“ the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction,” as in the culture of 
the individual life. Organized Christianity has a nobler work 
to accomplish than to erect splendid edifices, conduct elaborate 
and attractive services, and maintain an efficient and har- 
monious machinery. That is but a means to an end, and 
proves its efficiency by its accomplishment of the end. Its 
proper sphere of work is where there is great need; for that 
work is salvation, and the helpless and needy are therefore its 
proper objects. Like its Lord, it has to go about doing good; 
like Him, it has to heal the sick, feed the hungry, and clothe 
the naked. This, He reminds us, is the service most accept- 
able to Him, concerning which He will say in the great day of 
trial and reward, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to one of,the least of 
these My brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 

London Congregationalism is doing its noblest and most 
necessary work among the outcast and helpless poor. Its 
purely mission work is of growing utility and importance, and 
will yield the richest satisfaction. Its official quarters form a 
reservoir of Christian beneficence, whence it is distributed by 
various channels to meet the necessities that hungrily absorb 
all available resources. 

Foremost among the distributing agencies are the Churches 
which are situated in necessitous districts. In any extensive 
work the Churches which form the Congregational Union, and 
their ministers, must necessarily be themselves its instru- 
ments; in any appropriation of its resources they must be 
its distributing hand, even as it alone can collect and wisely 
distribute those resources. The work of an association, which 
is itself but an aggregation of units, can only be done by the 
units themselves. 

The poverty, privation, degradation, and misery which are 
revealed to those who are engaged in this work, cannot 
possibly be described. The barest acquaintance with them 


were sufficient to unloose all the springs of liberality; an 
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intimate knowledge of their details would make the head 
dizzy and the heart faint. Yet these details enter into the 
daily experience of the ministers and their co-workers, in the 
districts where the poor live. Very pathetic and touching, 
in their mute appeal, are some of these details. From a batch 
of letters written by ministers who have, through the agency 
of the London Congregational Union, become the almoners 
of Christian sympathy and liberality, we cull the following 
typical illustrations. 

One writes in reference to a district in the Kast of London: 
‘*The poor are still suffering very much from the depression 
in trade, and consequent want of employment. The respect- 
able, careful, labouring people, who in better times had laid 
by for a time of need, have now exhausted their resources, 
sold much of their furniture to buy food, and begin to lose 
heart and hope. Their haggard looks and trembling gait tell 
of great privation and suffering. These,’ he adds, ‘‘do not 
beg for assistance, but need it more than many who do and 
are not so worthy.” He goes on to tell of various cases of 
want and suffering, and how the timely aid of the Union, and 
the parcels of left-off clothing sent through Mrs. Mearns 
have proved of great service. 

But poverty does not rob the sufferers of natural affection 
and ready sympathy. Two widows, for instance, live near 
together—one is alone; the other has five children. The 
lone widow one day, seeing her neighbour looking haggard 
and hungry, asked if she had any food. 

*“No; haven’t tasted food since yesterday morning, nor yet 
the children.” 

‘** Come in and share my dinner ?” 

“You can’t spare anything.” 

“There it is, and you may share it. I can’t offer your 
children any—come! ”’ 

The dinner cost three half-pence. Bread 3d., potatoes 3d., 
fish 3d., making up a grand total of that large sum. ‘‘ Scanty 
fare for one will often make a royal feast for two.”’ Yes, “‘ the 
kindness of the poor to the poor”’ is really wonderful. 

The lack of employment, as this minister says, is a 
very frequent cause of privation. Two women, respectably 

dressed, but looking careworn and sad, were passed in the 
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street one day, when one was overheard saying to the other, 
‘“‘There’s my husband, he’s been out of work nine weeks, 
only picked up in that time one and sixpence, and you know 
what that means with rent and the family.” 

Bad enough that! but others have been out of work much 
longer periods, and have larger families to boot. What are 
they to do? Even the poor must live. But some of them 
die, actually die from want; and many more would, were it 
not for the timely assistance furnished them. 

One of these letters tells, for example, of a steady man who 
can get only a few days’ work occasionally. He has three little 
children for whom to provide. His wife died about six months 
ago, from want of sufficient food. Even under the long 
pressure of poverty, he has managed to preserve some rem- 
nants of self-respect and independence; for on being given a 
ticket for tea, he accepted it on condition that he would pay 
for it in a week, if he found work. The same letter tells of 
a labouring man, a total abstainer, and a true Christian, who 
has been two months out of work. He has been ill some 
time, but will not take medicine, because it would give him an 
appetite, and he has not sufficient food to satisfy it. 

Sometimes men bring suffering upon themselves and their 
families through their own fault, and are unable to find a 
locus penitenti@ in the hard world, though they seek it care- 
fully with tears. Then it is they most need, and can most 
appreciate, the ministry of Christian philanthropy. 

One minister writes, ‘‘ I have much pleasure in stating that 
the relief received through the Union last winter was a great 
blessing to many of the poor in our neighbourhood, especially 
to the dock labourers, who are the poorest of the poor, because 
most of them have been brought down to the swine troughs 
through their own intemperance and vice. There is nothing 
particularly graphic to relate about them. Their lives are 
colourless.”” What description could be more graphic ? 

The sufferers are not all of that description, nor are they 
all of one class. Here, however, is a man who was formerly 
a city clerk, earning £300 a-year, and having private means. 
He kept a banking account. His bank book is the only relic 
of his former grandeur which is now left. Asked why he was 
not at the previous Wednesday evening service, he replied, 
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“My wife had the boots on. I could not come out.” It 
transpired that there was only one pair of boots in the family 
wardrobe. Thanks to the boot-store of the Congregational 
Union Mission they had soon a pair each to wear. 

The same writer tells of a man who was formerly a Baptist 
minister, but who had been reduced to a state of great desti- 
tution. ‘‘ Doubtless,” he says, “he fed many a hungry soul 
when he ministered the Bread of Life; now he hungers for 
the bread that perisheth, and waits at the gate of charity fora 
loaf.” He adds, ‘‘ These two and several others now constantly 
attend our services, and the result of your efforts thus not 
merely brings temporal good, but, I sincerely trust, spiritual 
also.” 

Many encouraging instances of spiritual benefit may be 
furnished from these Home Mission records of the Union. 

Here is one. A man who had formerly been a soldier was 
found by one of the workers connected with the staff of the 
Union in circumstances of peculiar sadness. He had gone 
through the Afghanistan war, for which he received a medal. 
After twelve years’ service he was discharged, with a good 
conduct certificate, but without a pension, of which the short 
service system did not admit. He was, therefore, engaged as 
a horse and harness cleaner in a large cabyard, until he was 
seized with a bad cold. This developed consumptive ten- 
dencies. He became very ill, andhad to give up work. That 
was the beginning of misfortune. He was without friends or 
relatives, too; had one sister somewhere, but her where- 
abouts was unknown. Without proper care he rapidly 

grew worse. His available money was soon gone; he 
was reduced to absolute starvation. One meal a day 
was all he had to subsist upon, and that was given 
nim by the wife of the proprietor of the coffee-house 
where he lived. There he was allowed to stay until his bed 
could be let, when he would have to go unless he could pay. 
It was at this stage that he came into contact with the 
worker referred to. He was furnished with temporary relief, 
supplied with an outfit, and an admission order for Brompton 
Hospital was obtained for him. He remained there for two 
or three months, and left considerably improved. Then he 
had a serious relapse, and his life wasdespaired of by the doctors. 
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He was pointed to the Saviour, and when, a short time after, 
those who were interested in him gathered round what seemed 
to be his death-bed, it was to receive his assurance that he 
was ready to depart. In fact, more than once, he said he had 
closed his eyes and waited, with the feeling that the end 
had come, and that he was actually passing away. But 
careful nursing and cheerful ministry triumphed. To the 
astonishment of everybody he recovered. When he was 
getting convalescent, admission was secured him into the 
Ventnor Hospital. His progress was such that in a short 
time he was able to take a light situation in a West End club, 
which was obtained for him by his indefatigable friend. He 
occupies that situation to-day. His gratitude is unbounded. 
He declares that his rescuer shall never regret what has been 
done for him, but that he will endeavour to repay it bya 
deserving life. 

Here was a triple resurrection. When he was literally 
dying of starvation, he was rescued just at the nick of time, 
clothed and fed. By careful nursing and skilful treatment he 
was brought from the very gates of death ; and, best of all, by 
the power of redeeming love, he was raised from the death of 
the spirit, and made to walk in newness of life. Such instances 
may be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

In connection with the Mission Hall movement very 
much has been accomplished. OCollier’s Rents may be 
taken as a specimen. The Sunday morning breakfasts 
have been a special feature of the work there, and have 
been a means of great blessing—physical and spiritual. 
Meetings of various kinds every day in the week, and a 
number of activities’continually at work for the amelioration 
of the condition of multitudes, make this a veritable hive of 
religious industry. The philanthropic and religious work 
which has been carried on in connection with the several 
Mission Halls has been the means of arousing churches to 
& very increased interest in Home Mission work generally. 
The aim has been, in connection with all the agencies which 
have been employed, to promote the usefulness of the churches 
by making them the channels of blessing to the poor. 

The churches generally have manifested their appreciation 
of this particular form of practical Christianity, and from 
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all parts of the world aid has been furnished towards this 
special ministry. More than 40,000 garments were also 
received and distributed during the past year. But the 
area of the work continually widens; the cases of dis- 
tress multiply, and the opportunities of doing good also. 
Last year upwards of 10,000 breakfasts weekly were supplied 
to poor children. Already there are evidences of a greater 
demand during the present winter; and the same may be 
said of all other branches of the work. 

Contributions may be sent to the Rev. Andrew Mearns, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.; and any 
kind of clothing will be gladly welcomed by Mrs. Mearns, 25, 
Oakley Street, Chelsea. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue General Election is over, and that alone would be an 
occasion for rejoicing were there not too much reason to fear 


that it will not be long before the hurly-burly is renewed. 
Certainly nothing can be less satisfactory than the political 
situation at present, and unless some way is found of breaking 
through the net in which both parties seem to be involved, the 
prospect of useful legislation is sufficiently discouraging. Mr. 
Parnell is dictator, and he has been raised to this position by 
the extraordinary action of the Tory party, who (whether 
there be an implicit understanding between them and the 
Nationalists or not) have deliberately played for the vote of 
the “ political desperadoes,” as Lord Randolph Churchill once 
called them. Such a state of things is simply intolerable, 
and if no other way can be found of ending it, the only course 
open will be an early dissolution. We cannot, however, give 
up the hope that there is sufficient statesmanship left among 
us to guard against what would be little short of a national 
misfortune. To say nothing of the disturbance of trade, 
which can but ill stand such disquieting influences, or of the 
enormous cost of a General Election, the renewal of the bitter 
controversies of the last few months would be an evil that 
can hardly be too strongly deprecated. 
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It is a long time since an electoral struggle was fought out 
with such fierceness as marked at least the closing stage of 
the late contest. For this element the clergy and the dames 
of the Primrose League are largely responsible. The inces- 
sant appeals from the pulpits of the Church, the uncharitable 
and calumnious denunciations of Liberals, and especially of 
Nonconformists as atheists, the falsehoods (as, for example, 
the myth about the cow and the three acres of land), which 
were scattered wholesale and seriously discussed as though 
they were truths, the coaxings and promises of district visitors, 
and the bribes or threats of Primrose dames, have introduced 
new and most exasperating elements into political conflict. We 
do not blame the clergy for fighting. They fancied that all 
they most loved was in peril, and they boldly undertook the 
defence. Why should they not? They are citizens like our- 
selves, and we have no sympathy with the idea that their 
office or character should impose silence upon them. Their 
friends, however, may well desire they should not fight, since 
in the majority of cases they do more injury to their own cause 
than that of their opponents. The reason is obvious. They 
speak and act as members of a privileged class, who talk de 
haut en bas to their adversaries, and by this lose point and 
force. We had an example of this in Canon Hoare at Tun- 
bridge Wells. He seemed to think that there was extenuation, 
if not justification, for the rowdy interruptions against which 
Mr. Rogers had fought for an hour and three-quarters, in 
the sharp hits which the speaker directed against the State 
church. Unfortunately for such a view, the noise had begun 
before Mr. Rogers went on to the platform. But the defence 
itself was pre-eminently clerical. The clerical idea is that a 
Dissenting argument is a sin, and those who excite a clamour 
against it do well to be angry. The Canon did not even 
attempt to meet the argument, but immediately proceeded to 
deliver a speech on ‘‘ The Radical Programme,” and seemed to 
think he had made a clever point when he said he could 
pass a better examination in it than his opponent. He 
was quite right: Mr. Rogers had not studied the ‘‘ Programme” 
at all. But why should he have done so? He had not 
gone to Tunbridge to defend the Radical party or the ‘‘ Pro- 
gramme,” but to contend for religious equality. Yet the 
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Canon fancied he had scored a victory by attacking a docu- 
ment for which he had not the most remote responsibility. 
So it is that canons too often argue. They do not fight fairly, 
and so they injure their own cause. Of the proofs of this 
which come to us on every side the name is Legion. They 
are daily found in those letters to The Times in which the 
clerical correspondents try to explain the Tory defeats in the 
counties. Here is a “ Suffolk Rector’? who writes to The 
Times to say that ‘‘ Hodge of East Anglia is unique in his 
gullibility.”.. When rectors write or speak in this style—and 
there are hundreds of clergymen who have done it—is it won- 
derful that the Bishop of Chichester should have to utter so 
pathetic a lament over the alienation of the peasantry from 
the Church. Mr. Everett, the Liberal member for South-East 
Suffolk, gives a graphic picture of this clerical campaign in 
his own district, and its results : 


They preached against us on the Sunday, they held meetings against 
us on the week-day, they visited against us, and the Primrose League 
ladies backed them up. But the whole lot of them were unable to gull 
** Hodge of East Anglia.” He was one too many for them. He did not 
believe the tales they told him that “the churches would be pulled down 
to mend the roads,” ‘‘ that there would be no more charities for the poor,” 
&e., if the Liberals were returned. He just let them talk, kept his own 
counsel, and voted in the direction in which he thought his own interest 
lay—namely, for the Liberals. 

If, instead of thinking of their poorer neighbours as unique in gulli- 
bility, and so plying them with all manner of false statements, our Tory 
opponents had done as we did, and treated them as men with good heads 
upon their shoulders, and not at all deficient in common sense, they might 
have fared better in the election contest. That is, if they could have 
made out a good case why the men should vote Tory. But this is just 
what they could not do. Having a bad case and an intelligent jury, they 
now take to reviling the jury because the verdict went against them. 


It is curious, as an illustration of the unscrupulous 
spirit which The Times has shown throughout the election, 
that it should persist in talking about the county elections asa 
victory for moderate Liberals. As we have read the confident 
statements of the leading journal to this effect, we have 
only wondered whether this extraordinary perversion of the 
truth was due to malice prepense or to crass ignorance. It 
is certainly Liberalism of an advanced type, especially on 
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questions relating to the Church and the land, which has 
triumphed all along the line. We are not disposed, however, 
to be severe on The Times in this matter, for we doubt whether 
Liberals themselves have fully realized the extent of their 
victory. The Tory successes in the English boroughs came 
as so terrible and crushing a surprise upon numbers, that they 
have hardly recovered from its effects even so far as to under- 
stand how entirely the verdict was reversed by the counties. 
Possibly there was too much confidence beforehand, and this 
has passed into a corresponding depression on the other side. 
We have not the sweeping majority which some predicted, 
but Great Britain has spoken in the most decided terms in 
vindication of the late Government. What is more, but for 
the miserable dissensions in some constituencies, especially 
those of the metropolis, there would have been a good working 
majority over Tories and Parnellites combined. We are 
within the mark when we say that fifteen seats—counting 
thirty on a division—were lost by the selfishness, the want of 
patriotism, the carelessness about Liberal interests, which was 
shown by candidates like the two Lawrences, Mr. Ayrton, 
Lord Dalrymple, and others. No party can condone a 
treachery which has produced results so grave. 


But it is the Irish vote which has complicated the situation, 
and indeed has saved Toryism from the most crushing defeat 
it has ever experienced. We do not hesitate to assert that 
but for it and the Liberal dissensions the Tory party would 
have mustered little more than two hundred votes. The cal- 
culation that the Irish gave their Tory friends thirty-five seats 
in England and Scotland is, we believe, by no means ex- 
cessive. In no respect has The Times shown a greater lack 
of truth and candour than in its remarks on this point. It 
is naturally anxious to remove the impression that the Irish 
have counted for so much, since that would be fatal to its 
incessant boasts of a Tory reaction. So it tells us that the 
Trish vote does not number more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand at the outside, and ridicules the idea that they could 
be decisive. But in arguing thus it presumes on the credulity 
of its readers. A hundred and fifty thousand votes might 
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easily turn fifty elections. We do not claim so much as this, 
but we do say that they turned from thirty to thirty-five. 
Other causes co-operated, but they would have been insufficient 
to affect the result without Mr. Parnell’s manifesto. It can 
hardly be comforting to the bishops and clergy who raised the 
religious cry of the “Church in danger” to find that their 
most frantic efforts have only secured two hundred and fifty 
votes, and that for a considerable number of these—indeed, a 
number which has made the minority numerically respectable 
—they are indebted to Mr. Parnell and Mr. Healy. 


The question about the Hospital Sunday Fund must, we 
suppose, be regarded as closed, so far as the action of the 
Council is concerned. We see no occasion to object to the 
decision. Whatever the present evils, there would probably 
have been still more serious ones had the Council undertaken 
to interfere with the internal management of the hospitals. 
The practical outcome is, that Nonconformists are expected to 
contribute to a number of institutions which, so far as the 
nursing is concerned, are of the most narrowly sectarian 
character. The case has not been improved by the insolent 
tone which The Times has seen fit to adopt about it. Here is 
its latest utterance : 


It was shown in August that the contributions of the religious body of 
which Dr. Allon is the representative, were but small when compared 
either with the collections made in the churches of the Establishment, or 
with the total of the fund; but, nevertheless, the threatened secession 
even of a small body of Nonconformists, would have been a matter for 
much regret, and must have distinctly weakened an organization which 
has need of all the strength which can be infused into it. 


If the organization be not weakened by the secession, not of a 
small body, but by one of the most considerable sections of 
Nonconformity in the metropolis, it will be because Dissenters 
have learned Christianity and charity in a different school from 
that of The Times. The taunt is all the worse when we re- 
member that the champions of the Establishment tell us that 
they could not continue their contributions to the hospitals if 
they had to support their own religious institutions. But we 
hope our friends will not be provoked into reprisals. The 
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hospitals must not suffer because of any sectarian narrowness 
in their administration. 


The recent election has done much to prove the power 
which Congregationalists possess in large districts of the 
country. Here and there men who have long held the higher 
place of honour amongst us have fallen victims, not to any 
discontent with themselves, nor to any rising of the consti- 
tuencies against the Congregationalism which they represent, 
but to the various influences which have helped to impair the 
strength of the Liberal party in some of the boroughs, and in 
some cases certainly to the power of the Irish vote on the one 
hand, and the influence of the publicans on the other. Fore- 
most among the absentees from the new Parliament is one 
whose retirement is voluntary, and is deeply regretted by the 
constituents, who had come to cherish towards him a feeling of 
personal attachment. Mr. Samuel Morley is one of the men 
whom Parliament can but ill spare. He was a great moral 
force, and of all kinds of force that is what we can least endure 
to have weakened. The churches will doubtless profit by his 
withdrawal from the political arena. We shall also miss such 
men as Mr. Rowley Hill, whose long services to Worcester, 
and whose amiable spirit and character, which have com- 
manded the respect of all parties, might well have secured for 
him a different kind of treatment at the hands of his late con- 
stituents ; as Mr. Hugh Mason, who, for high integrity, simple- 
hearted loyalty to principle, fearless courage in the defence of 
what he believed to be right, had no superior in the House of 
Commons, and who has long been one of the most conscien- 
tious and generous supporters of Congregationalism in the 
great county to which he belongs; as Mr. Henry Lee, who with 
great difficulty carried a very critical seat in 1880, has been 
unable to resist the combination of untoward influences which 
gathered in opposition to him in 1885, but whose parliamen- 
tary career has been marked by unblemished consistency, and 
whose services have ever been at the disposal of our churches. 
But while we regret the absence of such men, as well as the 
failure of some of the new candidates to obtain seats, Congrega- 
tionalism was certainly never so strongly represented in the 
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House of Commons asitisnow. The West Riding of Yorkshire 
alone has sent an extraordinary contingent of convinced and 
thorough-going Nonconformists, among whom we note the 
names of Crossley, Wilson, Woodhead, Weyman, in addition 
to some of the older ones who still retain their seats. It is 
curious also to note, as illustrative of influences which have 
told so powerfully upon the representation of agricultural dis- 
tricts, that the Newmarket division of Cambridgeshire is repre- 
sented by Mr. Newnes, a son of a well-known Congregational 
minister; and the adjoining county of Huntingdon by Mr. 
Coote, son of one who has long held a place in the van of Con- 
gregationalist laity of that squire and parson-ridden county. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Dream of Jacob. By A. W. W. Datz, M.A. We very heartily 
congratulate Mr. Alfred Dale on the fresh addition to his collegiate 
honours. He has just won the Seatonian prize by a poem in which he 
gives one a singularly vivid and striking representation of the decisive 
scene in the life of Jacob. There is no quality in it which is more marked 
than the perfect restraint which is observed throughout. There isin itno 
approach to rhapsody, not even an attempt at artistic word-painting, still 
less any resemblance to mere fine writing. It is as lofty in thought as it 
is pure in style, a devout and spiritual interpretation of a critical scene. 
Two or three passages will sufficently illustrate this. Here we have a 
description of Jacob’s experience as he awakens from the dream which 
has changed the whole character of his thought and even of his life. 


Such sleep and such awakening who hath known ? 
The outcast and the exile with the dawn 
Rises the monarch of a realm to be, 

The father of great nations yet unborn, 

With God to guard him whereso’er he goes : 
Such glorious morning follows such a night. 
For hither had I fled in haste and fear, 

With dread of fierce pursuit to spur me on ; 
In every cloud of dust upon the plain, 
Thinking I saw the flash of distant spears, 
And heard the camels thunder as they came. 
So all day long I swiftly hastened on, 

Terror behind me, mystery before, 

Till twilight; when I laid me down and saw 
The stars and silence steal into the sky, 
Peace all around, but storm within my breast 
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Such storm as made a havoc in this place, 
And piled the crags in ruin with the shock 

Of earthquake, while the mountains trembled round, 
As then I trembled in my loneliness. 


Then follows a picture of his feelings as he lay sleepless in the early 
part of the night. 


Forsooth to seek a bride 
From Laban’s house. Not as my father wooed, 
With bracelets and with costliest gifts of gold, 
Which Abram brought from the Egyptian realm, 
But bearing for a token one poor ring, 
I wander on; no angel now to guide, 
As when a steward went and not a son. 
Such bitter memories—all I thought to gain; 
All I had gained, to lose ere fully won— 
Kept sleep afar ; and sleepless there I lay ; 
With all the hopes of youth and manhood lost; 
With the great promise cancelled and undone ; 
Homeless, unblest, and disinherited, 
And God Himself far off in Beersheba. 
Then the stars faded, and I knew no more. 


Every line is full of force and beauty. But we can only find room for 


one more extract, in which Jacob describes the effect on his own spirit. 





But now I know that between earth and heaven 
There is a path which angels’ feet may tread, 
To pass from out their glory unto man; 

That there is One who heeds, not when we call, 
But when we need Him and forget to cry ; 

And helps us, though we reck not of His aid; 
And grants us more than we can ask or think ; 
And still enlarges all His promises, 

With growing revelation of His love. 


Long have I sought His presence, but till now 
I never found Him; and though listening long 
To hear the Voice that spake unto my sire, 
And to his father in the days of old, 
In vain I listened ; when He cleft the cloud 
With sudden flame, or when He sowed His stars 
In the broad blue above ; for me the cloud, 
The signs for others; where they saw a God, 
I found a silent marvel, nothing more. 
And though I heard Him moving through the sky, 
Or felt the forest hush to silent awe 
And tremble at His passing, neither voice 
Nor sign was there to show me that He heard 
The prayer I breathed, or hearing stooped to heed. 
But now that I have stained my past with sin, 
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And deepened that great shadow on the skies, 
Which grows with each man’s guilt, and darkens all 
The earth below, and strives to shut out heaven ; 
Now, driven from my kin and those He blest, 
With but one anchor mooring me to home— 
That mother-love which fathoms every deep, 

And holds us firmly in the wildest storm— 

He seeks and saves me from my own despair, 
And bids me in my woe take heart again, 
Pointing me upwards to the golden stair 

That leadeth to the very gate of Heaven. 

For men may climb, as angels may descend ; 
Earth rise to Heaven, and Heaven come down to Earth ; 
They by the glorious path of Ministry, 

And we by Faith and Penitence and Prayer. 

And though the ladder on whose steps we climb, 
To those that heed not, all inglorious seems, 

A way of darkness, and a path of shame, 

Where men go weeping, bowed with pain and fear, 
The foot that treads it, finds it all of gold. 

The cloud may hang around it, but the gloom 

Is touched with glory as one passeth on ; 

And every tear one weepeth by the way, 

Turns to a lustrous splendour, and each sigh 
Blends in a strain of solemn melody. 


A more striking picture of the turning of the soul to God under such a 
revelation cannot easily be drawn. The closing lines are very fine— 


But well I know, not in this place alone 
His voice is heard, but wheresoe’er He wills ; 
And those who listen hear in every land, 
And those who love are glad beneath His smile 
Which knows no bound of country or of clime, 
But like His sunlight sweeps across the sea, 
And like His rain enriches all the earth, 
And reaches through the wilderness of plain 
To that far land of Charran where I go. 


MAGAZINE VOLUMES. 


The volumes of the several magazines continue to form one of the most 
attractive features of our Christmas literature. The editors carry on a 
friendly rivalry with each other in the endeavour to secure writers of 
mark and articles bearing on topics of current interest. Happily it is no 
part of our business to say which is the most successful. Every one of the 
volumes before us contains a large amount of literature of a very high 
order. Here and there we fancy that some of the writers have trusted too 
much to their established reputation, and are not at their best in their 


articles. But this is no more than was to be anticipated. The only mar- 


vel is how such a high level of excellence is preserved throughout. Our 
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high-priced magazines are sometimes compared to their disadvantage with 
those of America, and we cannot deny the justice of the estimate. We 
have nothing in their own line equal to Harper and The Century ; but 
the cheaper magazines from Messrs. Isbister and Co., Cassell and Co., and 
the Religious Tract Society, certainly suffice to show that, if our publishers 
chose to enter into the competition, there is no reason why they should 
not attain the level of these great popular favourites. In their own line, 
and at their price, the periodicals of these houses are entitled to quite as 
high commendation. 

It has come to be regarded as a necessity of most of these volumes that 
there should be at least one serial story running through it. To Good 
Words, James Payn, one of the most popular writers of the day, contri- 
butes a clever and striking story, entitled ‘‘ The Luck of the Darrels.” But 
it is in the large variety of shorter papers, some of which are very bright 
and sparkling, that the chief attraction of the magazine consists. On the 
whole, we give the preference to the Sunday Magazine, because of its 
peculiar adaptation to its special purpose. We suppose we should simply 
write ourselves down as old-world thinkers, if not fogies, if we said that 
the element of fiction in the volume is somewhat unduly extended. But 
apart from any objection on principle, we cannot but think that as a 
matter of expediency it would be desirable to have some magazines in 
which the attention of the readers, especially the more youthful, is not 
drawn from the more solid articles by the attraction which stories must 
always possess. The “Sunday Evenings for the Children” continue to 
be one of the best features of the magazine. The ‘Papers on Nature” 
and the ‘‘ Philanthropic Missionary Papers ”’ are very admirable. 

The Quiver is marked by its thoroughly practical character. It might, 
indeed, be called the home magazine, so admirably does it adapt itself to 
the wants and difficulties of daily life. It is in sympathy with all Chris- 
tian and philanthropic movements, and discusses them in a wise and 
attractive style. Its contents are throughout marked by a sanctified 
common sense, and it remains true to its original aim of seeking to per- 
meate all life by Christian influence and teaching. Its programme for the 
coming year shows the determination of the editor to maintain the high 
position which the magazine has won as one in the foremost rank of 
publications of its class. 

In the Family Magazine, Messrs. Cassell make more distinct provision 
for the varied wants of every-day life. The editor is anxious that the 
magazine should answer to its name. It therefore interests itself in the 
varied scenes of family activity and family pleasure. We have the wise 
and suggestive hints of the family doctor, the careful instructions about 
the culture of the family garden, little sketches admirably adapted for 
family recreation, music suited for pleasant family evenings. The editor 
even condescends to chit-chat upon dress, and gives some very useful 
suggestions as to what to wear. There is a considerable element of fiction, 
while ‘The Gatherer,’ who continues the brief notes which have made this 
magazine as useful as it is attractive, supplies a perfectly surprising 
amount of novel information on all kinds of questions. The principal 
serial story is “A Diamond in the Rough,” by Miss O’Hanlon, a young 
novelist who has given considerable proof of her ability. 
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The Magazine of Art has perhaps as difficult a task to hold its own as 
any of our periodicals. In the matter of art, the taste of the public 
becomes more fastidious, and its demands more exacting every year, and 
it requires incessant watchfulness and no little enterprise to keep abreast 
of its ever-increasing requirements. The volume before us shows that 
publisher, editor, and contributors are all fully alive to this fact, and that 
this magazine, instead of building on its old reputation, takes care to secure 
increased success by proving itself worthy of it. The volume is literally 
a storehouse of artistic beauty. We may mention amongst its best 
features, Blackie’s ‘‘ Views of the Dart,’’ ‘‘ Picturesque and Historical 
Sketches from the New Forest,” ‘‘ Two Series of Illustrations taken from 
Hatfield House,” an article on *‘ Some Portraits on Hogarth, with Illus- 
trations.” We may add that the programme for the new volume is full 
of promise. While the magazine maintains its present standard of excel- 
lence, it need fear no rival. It is hard to say whether its letterpress or its 
pictures deserve the higher commendation. 

Little Folks Annual. This is a magazine of innumerable charms, 
literary and artistic, by which children, say of twelve or thirteen years of 
age, cannot fail to be delighted. Some of the illustrations are remarkably 
fine. Take, e.g., the frontispiece, or such speaking pictures as‘ The Copied 
Sum.’ But the volume is full of these illustrations, while in the letter- 
press we have an infinite variety of interesting and instructive matter. 
As a Christmas present for children nothing need be more admirable. 

The Religious Tract Society does not rest upon the laurels which it has 
won in the past years during which it has successfully catered for the 
taste of its widespread constituency. Its volumes deserve as much 
commendation as ever for their happy combination of instructive articles 
with those of a somewhat lighter character. Of course they must have 
their stories, but the fiction does not occupy a disproportionate place. The 
editors’ work is done with extreme care, and we are disposed to think that 
both in The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home this constitutes a 
very important element of their success. At all events, they depend less 
than some of their competitors upon the names of distinguished contri- 
butors, and more upon the sustained excellence of papers which for the 
most part are anonymous. In its literature for young people, the Tract 
Society stands unrivalled, and, indeed, almost alone. The two handsome 
volumes The Girl’s Own Annual and The Boy’s Own Annual really 
leave nothing to be desired in this particular department. A more accept- 
able present to young people could not easily be found. Around both 
these volumes there is an atmosphere of lightness which is very attractive. 
The editors have evidently studied the habits and tastes of both boys and 
girls, have felt that instruction and amusement are both necessary for 
them, and have succeeded in combining them in very wise proportions. 


MR. T. F. UNWIN’S BOOKS. 


There are few houses in the publishing trade which have so rapidly 
risen to a high position as that of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. It seems but 
yesterday since he issued his first advertisements, and now he produces 
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one of the most attractive lists of the season. A successful publisher 
certainly needs a genius for the work, and in some of his early ventures 
Mr. Unwin showed that he had it, A new edition of George Herbert’s 
Temple, with Introduction by J. H. SHorTHOUSE, was an exceedingly 
happy one. We can say it all the more freely because there are few 
writers of the day whe seem to us to have been more over-praised, or 
for whom we ourselves have less liking. But he was a favourite of the 
hour, and there were certain qualities in ‘John Inglesant’”’ which 
seemed to mark out the author as specially fitted to be an editor of 
such a poet as George Herbert. The selection showed the publisher’s 
capacity for meeting the popular taste. The same sound judgment has 
been shown in subsequent enterprizes. Of the books on our table at 
present we would specially single out the Life of William Lloyd 
Garrison. It must have a separate review, for itis more even than a 
charming biography ; it is a singularly valuable and suggestive contri- 
bution to the story of the most wonderful political movement of modern 
times. In a Short History of the Netherlands, by ALEXANDER YOUNG 
(price 7s. 6d.), we have a compendious and yet complete account of 
another of the romances of national story. Mr. Young traverses ground 
which has been occupied by some of the masters of historical literature, 
and with these he has no claim to compete. His ambition is of a 
humbler character in order to provide a handbook rather than to supply 
a new history, and this very valuable rdle he performs with great 
ability. Of course we are not to look here for the picturesque writing of 
Motley or Prescott, but we have a full and yet succinct account of the 
heroic struggle and its results in a clear and lucid and, on the whole, inte- 
resting style. Two books of the year demand special commendation for 
their timeliness and their general wisdom and fairness. Our neighbour 
is not yet out of the troubles engendered by her aggressive policy in 
Tonquin and Madagascar. Indeed, even as we write, the new Chamber 
is convulsed by the excitement which the subject of the relations with 
these two countries excites. But among Englishmen generally the 
knowledge of the nature of the dispute, or the real objects of French 
policy, is the most hazy possible. We know of no books in which they 
can find the fullest information in the most accessible and condensed 
form which can compare with these published by Mr, Fisher Unwin— 
The True Story of the French Dispute in Madagascar (price 9s.), by 
Captain OxtverR, who takes an independent view of the whole affair and 
supplies a valuable résumé of the facts; and France and Tonquin ; 
a Narrative of the Campaign of 1884 and the Occupation of Further 
India, by James GrorcE Scott (price 16s.). This latter work is a very 
complete account of a region which has been comparatively unknown, 
but which events have brought into prominence. 

Ofsome lighter books we notice How to be Happy though Married, 
by a Graduate in Matrimony (price 6s.) The writer, in his desire to be 
striking in his title, has run the risk of repelling many readers. It is 
really a very useful and, in some respects, a charming book, full of that 
pleasant, easy, chatty gossip which is acceptable to numbers. There 
is in its observations an extraordinary fund of common sense, and 


they are made the more attractive by the racy sketches and illus- 
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trative incidents interspersed through the whole. Three volumes 
of fiction complete our list. The first, A Lost Son, and the 
Glover's Daughter (price 4s, 6d.), consists of two stories by Miss 
Liyskitt, who has rapidly established a considerable reputation, from 
which this volume will certainly not detract, In“ A Lost Son ” especially 
we have an exhibition of power far above that of the ordinary novelist. 
The characters of the father and of the young girl who is the heroine of 
the tale are singularly well drawn. The Last Meeting, by BRANDER 
MarttTHews (price 4s. 6d.), is an American story—fresh, striking, full of 
life and interest. When I was a Child, by Linpa Vituart (price 4s. 6d.), 
is a quiet, charming story of the childhood of a young girl left behind 
in England by parents whom business had compelled to reside for a 
time in China. It is attractive by its simplicity, its vraisemblance, its 
childlikeness. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


From Pole to Pole: a Tale of the Sea. By Gorpon Srasiezs, 
C.M., M.D., R.N. With Twelve Illustrations. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This is a typical specimen of a youth’s book—manly and sensible, and at 
the same time thoroughly entertaining. There is very little story in it, 
and it is wholly devoid of anything like a plot. But it is crammed full 
of adventures of the most varied and lively description, and there is 
just enough of love-making to satisfy the requirements of those for whom 
it is written. Itis a book which can be safely recommended to all 
boys, for while its purpose is simply to amuse, it is pervaded by a Chris- 
tian spirit, and itis altogether healthy in its influence.——Thrown on 
the World; or, The Scrapes and ’Scapes of Ray and Bertie. By Epwin 
Hopper. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) The first things which strike us about this book are the illustrations- 
They are of a superior quality, and add considerably to the attractive- 
ness of the volume. As regards the letterpress, this also, it is almost 
needless to say, is of a high order. Mr. Hodder is not a prolific author, 
but when he does write he writes to some purpose. ‘‘ Thrown on the 
World” is his latest, and, in our opinion, one of his best tales, It is 
written for boys, and records the scrapes and ’scapes of two children who, 
in consequence of the arrest and imprisonment of their parents unjustly 
suspected of complicity with the Nihilist conspirators, were left in 
charge of Nurse Pameloff, who took care of them till her death, when 
they fell into the hands of a rogue and vagabond. How they fared after- 
wards when they were thrown on the world we leave to our readers to 
find out for themselves.——Yoked Together, by EtteN Louisa Davis 
(J. Nisbet and Co.), is a tale of three sisters, and is designed to show the 
evil consequences which often follow the marriages of Christians with 
unbelievers. It is, in short, a kind of practical commentary on the text, 
‘*Be not unequally yoked with the unbeliever.” The precept is one 
which is frequently neglected, and the sad results of the neglect are 
strikingly illustrated in the lives of these three sisters.——The Island 
Queen. By R. M. Batuantyne. With Illustrations. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.) This is a story for boysand girls. It is written in Mr. Ballantyne’s 
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happiest vein. Some of the incidents recorded in it are of such a sur- 
prising character as to provoke at times the incredulity of the reader; 
but the author assures us, in his preface to the book, that the astounding 
convulsions described in it are not in the least exaggerated in his account 
of them. The story frequently reminds us of Robinson Crusoe. It 
opens with a description of a boat floating on the sea in the Southern 
Ocean, in which were three children, who were wrecked on a reef and 
cast ona desert island. Here they lived for some time very happily and 
contentedly, being joined by the crew of a shipwrecked vessel, who chose 
Pauline to rule over them as their queen. Hence the title ‘‘ The Island 
Queen.” Michael's Treasures; or, Choice Silver. By Emma Mar- 
sHALL. (J. Nisbet and Co.) ‘These were neither silver nor gold, but 
something far better than either—viz., a baby sister who died in its 
infancy, and a little child who was cast up by the sea, and found by 
Michael on the beach at Cromer during a storm. The character of Michael 
is finely drawn, as also is that of Jemmy Disney. The moral of the 
story is well pointed, without being unduly obtruded.——Grace Murray. 
By Exvua Stone. (J. Nisbet and Co.) This is one of the best story- 
books for girls that we have come across this season. Grace Murray is 
one of those modest and unobtrusive characters whose true nobility of 
soul is only discovered in a season of trial and adversity. Her conduct 
in sacrificing her own money and house in order to pay her father’s 
creditors, who had no legal claim upon her, is beyond all praise.——Her 
Husband’s Home; or, The Durleys of Linley Castle, by Evetyn 
EverETT GREEN (J. F. Shaw and Co.), is a good story for girls, which 
would have been better if it had been compressed into smaller compass. 
The conversations might easily have been abridged, and with consider- 
able advantage. Several characters are introduced taken from the 
higher ranks of life; and those of Lady Durley and Eugénie are well 
drawn. The estrangement between these two, and their gradual 
rapprochement and final reconciliation through the softening influence 
of a mutual sorrow, form the main theme of the volume, to which a 
pleasing variation is found in the eccentric but generous scheme of old 
Mr. Mason, the misanthrope, in behalf of Willoughby and Constance. 
Afloat. By the author of “The Caged Linnet.’”’ (J. F. Shaw and Co.) 
Mrs. Stanley Leathes loves to interest her readers in the simple annals of 
the poor, and in the present story records the ups and downs in the lives 
of a fisherman and his wife, whose house was on the sea. Two 
Minutes Too Late, by Emitie Bropre (J. F. Shaw and Co.), is designed 
to show the evil effects produced by the habit of being “ just a little late,” 
not being quite exact in little things———On the Cliff; or, Alick’s 
Neighbours, by Catnertne Suaw (J. F. Shaw and Co.), is somewhat too 
goody for our taste. It is a sort of commentary on the Beatitudes.—— 
Us Three, by BE. A. B. D. (J. F. Shaw and Co.), is a touching story of 
a mother and child and dog, who were left alone in the world through 
the death of the husband and breadwinner of the family.—— Worth the 
Winning is a pretty story of a youth who won a maiden, and also of a maiden 
who was the instrument in converting a bad man from the error of his 
ways. We have also received from the same house—David Elliot ; a Cor- 
nish Story, by C. E. Irvine ; Margaret Casson’s Resolve, by E. C. Kenyon ; 
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Secret of the Forest, by E, Cuapman; Hast and West, by Emre 
Bropre; That Boy Tom, by M. Srymour; Oughts and Crosses, by 
JENNIE CHAPPELL, and Lost Maggie, by M, E. WincHEsTER—all good, 
and wholesome, and well written. Twelve Old Friends. A Book for 
Boys and Girls. By Grorcrana M. Crark. (W. Swan Sonnenschein.) 
This is a charming book for boys and girls. We do not know whether 
A&sop’s are old friends to all of our young readers, but if there are any 
who have never read them, they cannot do better than make their ac- 
quaintance in this new and attractive form, while those who are already 
familiar with them will take delight in renewing their acquaintance and 
going over the old ground again in company with such an agreeable 
and skilful guide as the writer of this volume.——Lob-lie-by-the-fire ; or, 
The Luck of Lingborough. By Jutian Horatia Ewine. Illustrated 
by Ranpoten Catpecorr. (8.P.C.K.) This is one of the choicest gift 
books for children that we have come across this season. It is marked 
by all those qualities of humour, pathos, and power of imagination which 
are characteristic of the authoress, and which have earned for her such 
a high reputation as a writer for the young. We will not spoil the 
pleasure of our readers by revealing the plot of the story. Suffice it to 
say that ‘* Lob-lie-by-the-fire”’ is the name given to ‘a rough kind of 
brownie, or house-elf, supposed to haunt some north-country homesteads, 
when he does the work of the farm.’’——We wish here to draw attention 
to the special efforts which Messrs. Cassell are making in the way of 
cheap literature. We have received Wordsworth’s Poems and Long- 
fellow’s Poems, published in the form of four little volumes, pocket size ; 


and also a reprint of Macaulay’s celebrated Essay on Warren Hastings. 
They are marvels of neatness, elegance, and cheapness. 


The Expositor. New Series. Vols. I. and II. Edited by W. R. 
Nicot, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Considerable interest has neces- 
sarily attached to ‘‘ The Expositor” of this year. There were not a few 
who fancied that the change of editorship must necessarily mean a decline 
of interest. The two volumes before us, however, are sufficient to dispel 
all anxieties of the kind. Mr. Nicol, the new editor, is evidently a man 
who knows how to collect around him an efficient staff of contributors, 
and though there may be some change in character, there is no sign of 
retrogression either in the intrinsic merit or the popular attractiveness of 
“The Expositor.” Perhaps the point on which there was most anxiety 
was lest there should be any actual narrowing of the platform of the 
magazine. But of this there is certainly no indication. The editor is 
evidently a man of broad sympathies, and his contributors are of various 
schools of theology. The contents are varied, and while the wants of 
the scholar and the preacher are met, there is much also to interest the 
more general class of Christian readers. One of the conspicuous features 
of the two volumes before us is a series of expository discourses on the 
Colossians by Dr. Maclaren, who appears here in a character with which 
his admirers have not hitherto been familiar. He is known to every one 
as a prince among preachers, but we believe this is the first time in which 
his remarkable skill in exposition has been revealed to the world. We 
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have also a series of papers generally able, though somewhat unequal in 
merit. Professor Drummond, Dr. Marcus Dodds, and Professor Cheyne 
are frequent and always welcome contributors. George Augustus Simcox’s 
personal sketches of eminent divines are interesting, and always well done. 
Altogether “The Expositor’? maintains its high character, and indeed 
holds a position that is absolutely unique. 


Platform Echoes, or Leaves from my Note-Book of Forty Years. By 
JoHN B. Goueu. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This is really a charming 
book. To those who retain a recollection of Mr. Gough in his happiest 
appearances on the platform, and who have never lost the impression of 
the extraordinary fascination of his oratory, it will be enough to say that 
he has made these echoes veritable photographs of himself. He is here 
in all the brightness of his spirit—his keen eye to everything that is 
humorous, his overflowing fulness of genial sympathy, his intense and 
passionate devotion to the right. The book is full of graphic sketches 
and racy anecdotes, touching and pathetic personal reminiscences, and 
wise practical views of human life. 


Bible Conquests in Many Lands. By G. H. Pree. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) A remarkable record of striking experiences of distributors 
and pioneers. ‘The anecdotes,” says Mr. Pike, “have been carefully 
gathered from wide and ample fields in order to give a many-sided view 
of the marvellous work which is ever in progress.” Those who desire to 
have some acquaintance with the work which is being continually carried 


on by the British and Foreign Bible Society and other kindred agencies 
cannot do better than purchase a copy of this book. It abounds in 
thrilling testimonies to the self-evidencing power of the Holy Scriptures. 


John Gordon; or, Memories of a Standard-bearer. By his Wipow. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) An interesting memoir of a man of singular piety. 
The biography is instructive as showing what a powerful influence for 
good may be exerted by a whole-hearted consecration to the service of 
Christ. John Gordon was not specially distinguished above his fellows 
by his intellectual gifts, He was not a man of commanding ability. So 
far as natural endowments are concerned he was quite an ordinary man. 
And yet, by diligent use of the talents he possessed, he was able to doa 
work for his day and generation which will not easily be forgotten by 
those who knew him. He was simply aScottish country gentleman who, 
having been thoroughly converted to God, determined to live only for 
one thing. ‘‘ His aim thenceforth,” says Mrs. Gordon, ‘* was to show how 
a country gentleman could prove himself a Christian in everything, 


managing his property to the best advantage, yet living for something 
higher.” 


The First Three Years of Childhood. By Brernarp Prerez. Edited 
and Translated by Atice M. Curistiz. With an Introduction by James 
Suitty. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) The subject of infant psychology 
is an inviting one, and it is here treated in a very thorough and intelligent 
fashion. M. Perez is not without his own personal predilection in 
regard to systems of philosophy, but his aim is to arrive at the truth and 
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to keep his mind free from any undue bias in favour of one or another 
theory. He has collected together a vast number of interesting facts 
throwing light on the beginnings of mental growth in children. 


Voiceless Teachers: whence they come and what they teach. By 
KatHering Keene. With a Preface by Rev. R. Ruopes Bristow, M.A. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) A modest and unpretentious but useful 
little volume, intended for use in the wards cf our hospitals and workhouse 
infirmaries. The various lessons to be learnt from the flowers are incul- 
cated in simple language, so that they may easily be laid hold of even by 
the most ignorant and illiterate. 


The Ministry of Flowers. By Rev. HitpEric Frienp, F.L.8. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) A beautiful and attractive volume. It is written 
with a distinctly utilitarian purpose in view, and is designed to supply hints 
and suggestions which may be useful to those who have to conduct flower 
festivals and harvest thanksgiving services. The volume has been divided 
into books, in order to make it more available for the purpose, the various 
lessons taught by the flowers being arranged in definite order, and the 
matters appropriate to addresses being placed first. The book is excellent, 
and is carried out in a most thorough and praiseworthy manner. 


The Unforeseen. By Attce O’Hanuon. (Chatto and Windus.) If 
this be, as we suppose, the work of a new writer, there is certainly in it 
considerable promise. It is a capital story, and it is exceedingly well 
told. Neither the characters nor the incidents are of an ordinary or 
commonpiace type, but both alike show considerable creative power and 
ingenuity. Two of the principal characters, the Frenchwoman 
Madame Vandeleur, whose home féte in a quiet Canadian village is one 
of the opening scenes of the story, and Miss Estcourt, are both striking 
characters, and the first especially is decidedly original. A weak, self- 
seeking, impulsive girl, who in the pursuit of pleasure is apt to forget 
principle, is certainly by no means an uncommon character. But in the 
case of Miss Estcourt these features are brought out with so much clever- 
ness as to give to her and her story an air of considerable freshness. 
The clever little Frenchwoman, who with her remarkable versatility and 
power of adaptation characteristic of her nation is able to suit herself to 
every situation, whether in a log-house in Canada or an aristocratic 
mansion in Belgravia, who manages everybody and everything, is a por- 
traiture which reveals great artistic skill. The author shows no little 
ability in her management of a plot which is somewhat intricate. If we 
have a fault to find with the story it is with the fate that overtakes 
Madame Vandeleur, and yet we cannot say that, looking at the character 
of the woman and the circumstances by which she found herself hemmed 
in, we cannot say that there is anything unnatural in it. She was just 
the kind of woman who would be likely to seek release from disgrace 
and shame by suicide, and there was certainly nothing either in her 
principles, either moral or religious, to hold her back from so terrible an 
act. The defect of the book, as it appears to us, is the absence of 
characters which might serve as a sufficient corrective to the scheming 
Frenchwoman or the self-seeking and frivolous woman with whom she 
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is brought into conflict. There are fine traits in some of the characters, 
especially in the young men, but with the exception of Olivia Ashmead 
there is no character of particular strength or nobility. 


Religious Anecdotes of Scotland. Edited by Wimt1am Apamson, D.D. 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) The title of this volume sufficiently indi- 
cates its drift and purport. It aims at something more than mere 
amusement. Its object is to instruct and edify as well as to interest. 
The annals of Scotland are peculiarly rich in anecdotes, especially 
religious anecdotes, which illustrate the character of the people, and 
throw not a little light on their national history, as well as upon the 
lives of those to whom they more immediately refer, Having this end 
in view, Dr. Adamson has arranged his material in chronological order, 
and by so doing has imparted to the book a unity and consistency which 
it would not otherwise have possessed. It is ‘fitted to be read by the 
family on Sabbaths as well as on other days, and can be used by public 
speakers to point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


Abyssinia. Translated from the German. By Sarau M. §. Perera. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) This little volume contains an account of the 
geography of Abyssinia, and also a summary of its religious and political 
history up tc the present time. It will be useful to those who desire 
information on the subject. 


The Life of Jesus Christ. By Mrs. Watson. (R.T.S.) ‘* The aim of 
this volume,” says the writer, ‘is to present the narrative of the Four 


Gospels in a compact and consecutive form, with so much of illustrative 
detail and occasional comment as may make the earthly life of the 
Saviour a deeper reality to the reader.” It is intended to be a life of 
Christ for Sunday-school teachers, and the more advanced pupils in 
schools and families. To all such we can cordially commend it. ° They 
will find it of invaluable service in helping them to form a clear and 
consecutive idea of the life as a whole as well as in its parts. 


The Art of Thriving, or Thrift Lessons. By J. Watters. (J. 
Jarrold and Sons.) This is a second edition of a book which originally 
appeared under the heading of ‘ Thrift Lessons.” The new title is a 
distinct improvement on the old, not only because it is more likely to 
take, but also because it expresses more fully the nature and scope of the 
work which it is intended to describe. Mr. Walters’ design is not simply to 
treat of the comparatively limited subject of thrift as commonly understood, 
viz., in the sense of economy, but to include a much wider range of topic, 
showing how a man may thrive in the fullest and highest sense of the 
word. This is done in the course of extremely useful and suggestive 
lectures on Health Laws (Air, Food, Water, Drink, Clothing, Cleanliness), 
Home Duties, Cookery, Sick Nursing, Sick Cooking, Household Economy, 
Duties of a Citizen, Thrift, Difficulties of Faith, Profitable Life. Mr. 
Walters, it will be seen, takes a broad and comprehensive view of the 
subject, and he deals with it in a wise and sensible fashion. 


Fortune’s Favourite. By Emma JANE WorsBoise. (James Clarke and 
Co.) Mrs. Worboise is at her best in her new book. The idea of a 
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contrast between two baby-girls, each born on Christmas-day, the one to 
an inheritance of wealth and affection, and the other to an inheritance 
of coldness, poverty, and neglect, is of itself suggestive, and it is worked 
out with great care and fulness. The influence of prosperity and in- 
dulgence upon a character like that of ‘‘Fortune’s Favourite” is 
developed in a way whichis all the more instructive because in her are 
very fine elements of character which are in imminent danger of being 
absolutely crushed under the weight of the gifts which fortune pours 
upon her. The book is really a record of the trials to which she was 
exposed in consequence of the excessive kindness of friends and the 
absence of corrective discipline. Of course, as generally happens in such 
cases, circumstances supplied the deficiency, and she had to learn from 
bitter experience. 


The Pulpit Commentary. I. and II. Corinthians and Galatians. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) These two portly volumes form in truth a little 
library on the Epistles of which they treat. Archdeacon Farrar supplies 
the exposition of both of the Epistles to the Corinthians, and Prebendary 
Huxtable that on the Galatians. Dr. Thomas provides the homiletics for 
the Corinthians and Principal Foskerry for the Galatians; on both we 
have a large number of homilies, some of them of considerable merit on 
the various points of the Epistles. This remarkable series of expository 
volumes is in danger of suffering from its very excellence. Its work is so 
thoroughly done that the effect upon the reader is almost overpowering. 
There are comparatively few who will venture upon such a formidable 
array of volumes as the commentary even now presents. The scheme was 
an extremely comprehensive one, and it has been worked out with remark- 
able ability. As a book of reference the commentary is almost invaluable. 


Devotional Readings for the Day of Rest. By Rev. J. R. Woop. 
(Alexander and Shepheard.) This is one of the best devotional books that 
we have come across for some time past. The readings are of a superior 
order, being, in fact, sermons in all but the outward form. They are 
thoroughly evangelical in doctrine, and at the same time contain consider- 
able freshness in thought and in method of treatment. We would 
specially commend those on “ Christ’s Witness to Himself,’ and also the 
‘‘ Meditations for the Close and Beginning of the Year,” as specially suited 
to the present season. 


The Will-Power ; its Range and Action. By J. Mitner ForHerci.u. 
M.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) ‘ This is not a metaphysical inquiry,” 
says the author, “but a practical book which it is hoped will be found 
useful by many—parents and children alike, especially those entering the 
battle of life.” It belongs to the same class of works as Mr. Smiles’ 
admirable series, to which it bears a striking resemblance. Its object is 
to show the influence which a man may exert, and the success which he 
may achieve, by sheer force of will. The writer illustrates the power of 
the will by a number of examples taken from history and from literature. 
The book is both lively and instructive, and is eminently fitted to 


encourage and stimulate the young man just entering on the battle of 
life. 
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LANCASHIRE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE PAST. 


bs 


THE prominent place which Lancashire has so long held in 
Congregationalism is largely attributable to the inspiring and 
guiding influence of a few men, some of whom are fresh in 
the memory of living men. The Congregationalism of the 
West Riding has more of an historic character—that is, there 
is a larger number of churches which date back to the heroic 
age of Nonconformity, and have kept up with more or less of: 
vicissitude their prosperity and influence to the present time. 
We do not know where, for example, we should look in Lan- - 
cashire for an exact parallel to the church at Heckmondwike. 
There are in the county old churches, but they are not the - 
strong ones of to-day. The growth of Congregationalism has 
been mainly developed during the present century, and has 
been due chiefly to the action of the County Union, which, 
again, was largely the creation of William Roby. The refer-- 
ences to that large-hearted, wise, and sagacious man which 
are found in the life of Robert and Mary Moffat may help- 
those who have no personal knowledge of the county to get 
some idea of the position which he had in hisday. But there 
is a quiet, penetrating, and enduring influence in the memory 
of that great and good Christian pastor which can only be: 
VOL. XY. 7 
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appreciated by those who have lived in close fellowship with 
men who have themselves felt its touch. His name has now 
passed into a memory, and there are but few who can recall 
his presence and his words as belonging to the most sacred 
scenes of their childhood; but of them there is certainly 
one who is among the finest types of high-minded Christian 
character, and who has in his own person perpetuated that 
generous, kindly, and ever hopeful spirit of aggressive Chris- 
tian service which was fostered first by William Roby and 
afterwards by Richard Fletcher. 

The latter was a man whose great merit and service are in 
special danger of being overlooked, partly because so much of 
his work was out of the public view, and partly because of 
his inherent modesty. He was an administrator rather than 
a speaker. His preaching was always wise, earnest, impres- 
sive; but he did not pretend to be an orator. Those who heard 
him, whether in the pulpit or on the platform, had no con- 
ception of his true power. He was, in truth, for many years 
the statesman of the denomination in Lancashire. There 
was no man who had: more influence or who understood so 
well how to use it. If there was to be any new scheme for 
extending the work of the churches, the probability was that 
it originated with Richard Fletcher; and if it did not, it was 
pretty sure to owe to his great power of organization the wise 
arrangements which secured its efficiency. If difficulties 
arose in committee, as they are always sure to arise when 
men of independent judgment have to act together, Richard 
Fletcher was the kindly mediator who seldom failed to restore 
the broken harmony. There were some elements with which 
it was at times very hard to deal, but he seldom failed to 
reconcile the little differences which arose. The power which 
he thus wielded was that of gentleness, but it would not have 
been so great had it not been associated with extreme wis- 
dom. It has not been my fortune to meet with many men 
in whom there was so much of that sanctified common sense 
which is the great essential for the management of Christian 
work. There could be no more absurd mistake than to sup- 
pose that Richard Fletcher’s extreme gentleness indicated a 
weakness of character or an uncertainty in principle. His 
piety was as manly in tone and spirit as it was tender toa 
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degree equalling even the tenderness of woman. It is not 
pncommon to speak of a certain type of man who is some- 
what ostentatious in his hatred of controversy and his 
yearning after peace with all Christian brethren as being like 
the Apostle John. The comparison proceeds upon a strange 
conception of the apostle. The ‘‘son of thunder” was not 
likely to be in favour of peace-at-any-price. On this point, 
indeed, we are not left to inference, for the strong denuncia- 
tion of the false teacher in the Second Epistle strikes a note 
which must be peculiarly distasteful to mawkish sentiment- 
alists who have a nervous dread of the very name of contro- 
versy. The apostle, though the apostle of love, was certainly 
made of sterner stuff. Richard Fletcher might very fairly be 
quoted as one of his order. No man could be firmer in defence 
of the right ; but there was so much of wisdom and kindli- 
ness in his advocacy that he never gave offence. No one ever 
(so far as we know) had an unkind word to say of him, and yet 
he would have been one of the last who would have stooped 
to an unworthy act, to the desertion of a friend, or the com- 
promise of a principle, in order to conciliate public favour. 
He was universally respected—more, he was universally loved. 

His position in Manchester was an extremely difficult one. 
He was the successor of a man who in the opinion of his 
admirers (and their name was legion) could have no 
worthy successor. Wherever he went, he heard the affectionate 
lamentations over Roby, and he must have had the feeling— 
never a very pleasant or encouraging one—that for some time 
to come his predecessor would have the credit of every success 
that was achieved, while on him would be the responsibility 
of failure. But the quiet, unpretending, genial spirit in which 
he entered on his duties soon won for him a respect and con- 
fidence which he never lost. There was in him an amount 
of quiet force the secret of which it was not easy to under- 
stand, but which all who came near him felt, and it soon 
began to tell. His pastorate was not marked by that progress 
which attracts the notice of the outside world, but it was a 
living, spiritual power. Few things in the history of our 
churches are more striking than the position which the church 
at Grosvenor-street Chapel has maintained during the long 
years in which the deterioration of the neighbourhood as a 
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place of residence has been steadily going on, while at the 
same time the establishment of suburban churches has drawn 
away the attendants who came from a distance. The con- 
gregation has declined, as all other congregations of all de- 
nominations in the centre of the city have declined, but in the 
midst of that steady and inevitable decrease the church has 
kept up a very large and efficient agency in the Sunday-school 
and missionary work. We cannot but trace in this the effect 
of the inspiring influence of William Roby and the adminis- 
trative genius of Richard Fletcher. In relation to both it 
may truly be said that their memory is blessed, and not in 
Manchester only, but throughout the county their works follow 
them. 

Passing from Manchester to Liverpool I turn to a man who 
as a popular leader and representative was facile princeps 
among his brethren. Like Richard Fletcher, Dr. Raffles was 
a cultured Christian gentleman, but in other points they were 
in marked contrast to each other. This, however, did not 
interfere with their close and loving fellowship. Dr. Raffles 
had a singularly tender and affectionate nature, which drew 
to him men of very different mental constitution and tempera- 
ment from his own. It was hardly possible to come near 
him without being charmed by him. I remember him from 
the days of my boyhood, and have a grateful sense of the 
kindness with which, on the occasion of a visit to the town 
near which I was at school, he treated a mere child simply 
because he was the son of a poor ministerial neighbour whom 
he often helped by preaching for him, and to whose home he 
was ever one of the most welcome and honoured of guests. I 
knew him afterwards as a student in the college of which he 
was so long the honoured chairman of committee, as a 
minister in the same county, as a fellow-worker in committee 
and elsewhere, and certainly it was impossible that any man 
could be a brighter illustration of true Christian brotherhood. 
It was pleasant to meet him anywhere, but especially was it 
a treat to be a guest in his own house. Never was there 
host who possessed more of the power to make every one feel 
at his ease. With a grace and dignity which always became 
him, there was an affability which had a rare charm. No one 
could more easily or more completely snub a presuming vul- 
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garian, but no one could be more free from airs and preten- 
sion himself. He had seen a great deal of men and manners, 
and as he rarely forgot what he saw, and not often what he 
heard, his conversation was full of entertainment and variety. 
He was a capital raconteur, and, unlike some of the class, was 
as pleased to hear a good tale from others as to tell one him- 
self. It was not surprising that he was loved, since there was 
in him so much that was lovable. Richard Fletcher and he 
were as brothers, each knowing how to appreciate the special 
gifts of the other. 

One of my own earliest recollections of preaching is of a 
sermon by Dr. Raffles, which I heard more than half a 
century ago, but the memory of which still lingers with me. 
The impressive aspect of the preacher, the sonorous tones of his 
sweet and yet commanding voice, the eloquent outbursts which 
touched my feelings and kindled my imaginations as a child, 
the interest of the crowded congregation which hung upon 
his words, seem all to be present to me now. I lived to be on 
intimate terms with the preacher, to confer with him in 
counsel, to share with him public service, and to enjoy the 
eharm of private intercouse, but I do not think any impres- 
sion of him is more vivid than the remembrance of that day, 
as he seemed to me like an angel of heaven proclaiming as with 
the notes of a silver trumpet, ‘‘ I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto Me.” I have heard most of the great preachers 
and speakers of the day, but I must say that I never heard a 
voice which for mingled tenderness and power, for sweetness 
and compass, could be compared to that of Thomas Raffles. 
He was pre-eminently a preacher for the people, and he has 
been exposed to the criticism—very shallow it surely is, 
and worn threadbare by constant repetition—that all who 
catch the ear and move the heart of the multitude have 
to meet. Learned divines who could preach long and 
elaborate discourses, but, unfortunately, could not get congre- 
gations to listen to them, or young students who did not yet 
understand the true necessities of pulpit work, whose one aim 
was to be intellectual, or who thought of what would be sug- 
gestive and helpful to themselves rather than what would 
touch the hearts of the people, would have told you that there 
was nothing in his sermons. But the people felt them, and 
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that was what the preacher sought. Dr. Raffles was a man 
of cultured mind and fine taste, who could easily have pro- 
duced ‘‘ intellectual”? sermons which his crities would have 
found it impossible to rival; but he deliberately chose to 
preach the gospel of Christ with simplicity, and so to preach 
it that it should reach the hearts of men. This was what he 
did with a success which cannot be gainsaid. As a preacher 
he was elegant, impressive, eloquent ; but above al he was 
evangelical, simple, and impressive. 

But there were other points in Dr. Raffles’ work hardly less 
worthy of commendation than his eloquence in the pulpit. 
He was a sincere and sympathizing friend, ever ready to 
serve the humblest of his brethren; as I have already 
said, the most genial and hospitable of hosts, the most 
charming of talkers, and last, but not least, one of 
the most indefatigable and active cf workers. For a 
long series of years he was the secretary of the Con- 
gregational Union of Lancashire, and with him the office was 
no sinecure. In the very height of his popularity, when 
demands were made upon his services from all parts of the 
eountry, he never failed to be present at its annual meetings, 
and the minutes were all kept and written out in his own 
hand. So when it was determined to build the college at 
Manchester he threw himself heart and soul into the work, 
not only presiding over the committee, but undertaking the 
unpleasant and arduous task of soliciting subscriptions. 
Those who ever heard him talk of that canvass and of the 
curious incidents by which it was diversified alone can have 
an adequate idea of the work he did, the difficulties he sur- 
mounted, the zeal he manifested, or the extraordinary results 
he achieved by the tact and patience which he exercised. 
He stands out conspicuous as one who felt that his great 
powers were committed to him in trust, and that the influence 
and popularity he had so honourably acquired were to be 
used by him for the glory of God in promoting the interests 
of the Church of Christ generally and primarily the denomi- 
nation of which he was so conspicuous a leader. 

AN OLD LANCASTRIAN. 
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THE SERVICE OF GREAT MEN. 
BY THE REY. ALEX. MACKENNAL, B.A. 


‘““The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and the little hills, 
by righteousness. He shall judge the poor of the people, he shall save 
the children of the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor.”— 
Psa. Ixxii. 3, 4. 


No one who has been much among the mountains—who has 
felt their calm, grave stedfastness, and watched the ceaseless 
changes that pass over them; who has seen them brighten 
under the first rays of morning, gleam among the mid-day 
mists, and soften toward the setting sun; who has climbed 
their steeps and been rewarded by the strengthening air and 
broadening prospect ; who has marked how in their spacious 
bosom there is room for mighty forests and for the tenderest 
flowers; who hag rejoiced in the wealth of water streaming 
down their fronts—can wonder at the patriotism of a mountain 
people. These love their country because it is a land of hills. 
To live among the mountains is itself an education ; the mind 
enlarges with the mighty images it holds ; mountains intensify 
all emotions, they are the nursery of great thoughts; the 
memory of them inspires fortitude and cheers endurance ; 
they call on us to “endure hardness,” and they are an actual 
source of the hardihood to which they bid. When to their 
natural influence is added the remembrance of deeds of bravery 
which they have witnessed ; when almost every pass can tell 
of the successful resistance of invasion and the overthrow of 
the proud; when the mountains themselves have served as 
bulwarks, the strong defences of the strong: they are sure to 
enter into the nation’s ballads; the mountains as well as the 
heroes form part of the people’s history, both are alike re- 
garded as the fathers of the land. 

Palestine is a land of hills. As such it was selected to be the 
home of the chosen people. ‘The land, whither thou goest 
in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with 
thy foot, as a garden of herbs: but the land, whither ye go 
to possess it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water 
of the rain of heaven: a land which the Lord thy God careth 
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for: the eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon it, from 
the beginning of the year even unto the end of the year.” 
In South Palestine every city, almost every village, was built 
on the summit of a hill. These places were first taken 
possession of by the hardy tribes of Israel; here were the 
fastnesses to which they retired when pursued by their 
enemies ; from these they issued forth again, with unbroken 
resolution, spreading their conquests till they reached the 
sea. In Middle and Northern Palestine the hills were spots 
of rare fertility; clad to their tops with forests of fir and 
cedar, bearing on their sides terraced vineyards, grey belts of 
olive, and abundant cornfields. Of Joseph, whose tribal 
territory was the core of Palestine, it was said, ‘‘ Blessed of 
the Lord is his land, for the precious things of heaven, for 
the dew, and for the deep that coucheth beneath, and for the 
heads of the ancient mountains, and for the precious things 
of the lasting hills.” Jerusalem, itself situated at the ex- 
tremity of a mountain ridge, is surrounded by hills. Beyond 
the gorge of the Dead Sea are seen the highlands of Moab, 
like a ‘purple wall,” and all around stand rugged summits 
to guard the citadel of the land. Strange if the Jews had not 
loved the mountains. They sang of God as “sending the 
springs into the valleys, which run among the hills;” as 
‘‘watering the hills from His chambers,” so that ‘the earth 
was satisfied with the fruit of his works.” Far away in 
captivity they pined for their native highlands, and, in vision 
of their return, lifted up their eyes unto the hills whence 
came their help. They thought of God Himself, as by His 
strength setting fast the mountains and girding them with 
power. His righteousness was “‘like the great mountains;” His 
defence of the chosen city was imaged in its natural strong- 
holds—‘“‘ as the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about his people from henceforth even for ever.” 

It is thus that piety blends with patriotism in the image of 
our text. The psalm is a hymn of righteousness; righteous- 
ness is the true strength, the true blessedness of a people. If 
the Lord will govern His people by a righteous ruler, then 
the hills will be a real bulwark ; if the king will judge the 
chosen nation righteously, then the land will enjoy repose. 
‘‘The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and the 
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little hills, by righteousness,” but only by righteousness. It 
is as if the brave people of broad and fertile France should 
crave for wise and equitable government; that the land might 
know perpetual peace, and the vineyards and cornfields yield 
their fruits to the full. It is as if the islanders of Britain 
should pray for able rulers; then shall we dwell secure within 
our ocean girdle, the seas shall bring us prosperity, and every 
wind will waft us wealth. The soundest, deepest principle of 
patriotism is that which recognizes that, whatever may be 
the natural advantages of a country, it is righteousness which 
alone exalteth the nation. 

But there is a still richer—in a royal ode, a more tender— 
suggestion in the succession of the two verses of our text. 
The king is as a mountain set for the defence of the lowly. 
Rulers are as hills; their summits rising heavenward, their 
feet resting with the humble. The power of kings is not con- 
ferred on them for their pride or pleasure; none but the 
oppressor ought to fear them ; they should be the protectors 
of the poor; the children of the needy should nestle beneath 
their shelter. A noble word this in the prayer of a king; 
worthy of its traditional association with Solomon, who, when 
God promised him whatever he might ask, sought neither 
riches, nor honour, nor yet the life of his enemies, neither yet 
long life; but wisdom and knowledge for himself, that he 
might judge the Lord’s people, over whom God had made 
him king. It is the meaning and vindication of all greatness 
—of position, intellect, or character—that the great should 
live for the humble. 


The service of great men and the secret of their influence ; 
these are the subjects to which I would direct your thoughts. 

I. The service of great men. Consider, for a moment, the 
uses of mountains. Beside the ends to which I have already 
referred—their standing as the bulwarks of a country, their 
service in kindling patriotism and educating feeling—they 
have very homely uses. They catch for us the sunshine, at 
once radiating and tempering the light and heat; the dews 
rest on them; underneath their mosses the rain lingers, filling 
the springs, trickling in rivulets that supply the rivers; they 
bear the snows which, all through the early summer, refresh 
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the heated lands; and when autumn comes, they precipitate 
the thunder-showers and draw the passing wealth of storms ; 
they bear the force of the tempest, and shield the valleys from 
hurricane and hail; the lightning smites them harmlessly, 
which else might shiver homesteads and destroy the beasts ; 
their waters supply the lack of the lowlands; rich vegetable 
soil is washed from them over the hungry fields; the sands 
that descend from them bank in the rivers; of their stones 
the husbandman makes his fences, and from their forests he’ 
get his tools. 

I am not going to draw out these analogies; I would 
simply say, we need great men. He is not wise who is 
jealous of inequalities in human lot, who is angry or sarcastic 
at reverence for human greatness. Life would be all too 
poor if no one was above the commonplace; if there were 
none to whom we might look with admiration, no noble ideals 
to inspire our endeavour. We are all the better for having 
persons of high position to set the tone of society and give us 
examples of good manners. We want the hero to fire our 
courage, the martyr to nourish our devotedness. We want 
the enthusiastic scholar to assure us that knowledge is no 
idle word; we want toilers in noble causes whose example 
shall induce us to live worthily; we want eminent saints, 
living epistles of Christ, ‘‘ known and read of all men.” 

Great men are required for homelier uses. Life would be 
all too hard if there were none who could bear burdens for us, 
and supply our deficiencies. Statesmen are needed to give 
us good laws, and rulers to see them firmly executed. Rich 
men are needed to give scope to honest labour and feed the 
hungry when he crieth. The learned man is useful, not 
merely to a few young scholars whom his example may con- 
strain to diligence, but to the many ignorant whom he may 
teach. There is such a thing as the authority of man over 
man; the authority of the clearer judgment, the nobler pur- 
pose, and the firmer will. Thinkers are profoundly useful 
who undertake the speculative problems of the time, and 
come, in all the wisdom of their experience, to tell us that we 
may still trust in God and in His Christ. There are many 
things the world wants done which only a few cando. We 
rest under the authority of a truly great man, as shepherds 
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under the shelter of a friendly mountain. If great men will 
only help the lowly, they will always have trusting friends. 
The stronger is sure to be followed by the weaker. We 
want the tender to soothe troubled hearts; the saint to help 
us with his prayers. 

Some may be disposed to make merry at what I have called 
the meaning and vindication of human greatness; to deny 
its application to the facts of history. Assuredly there is 
- room for such denial. If kings had always been such as I 
have described, changes in the holding of national authority, 
if not averted, would have been naturally and peacefully 
accomplished. If rich men always used their wealth for 
others’ good, none but the basest would grudge them posses- 
sion of it. If scholars were always useful in proportion to 
their knowledge, none would rail at the barrenness of learn- 
ing. If the reality of spiritual power always went along with 
the appearance of it, the word ‘‘saint” would not have 
become a byword, and the gospel would never be suspected 
to have lost its power. All this, however, serves only to 
illustrate, instead of refuting, what I have said. Power may 
be falsely used, greatness may be miserably shammed ; it is, 
nevertheless, God’s intention always to furnish us with great 
men; and He has designed them for the service of the needy. 
And history in due time makes this evident. The story of 
any nation or of any church is the story of its greatest men ; 
and this is not because the sorrows, struggles, and endeavours 
of the humbler are no matter of interest—God forbid; it is 
because the great have given form to the history, they have 
made their times. Tell me who and of what character the 
great ones of a nation have been ; I will tell you what was the 
story of the poor and needy. Describe to me the great ones 
of a church, through what spiritual experiences they passed ; 
I can understand the significance of the doctrinal confession 
of the church, and the meaning of its practical endeavour. 

Both in their privileges and in their trials, great men are 
not inaptly symbolized by mountains. A mountain is a 
venerable object; it has more of heaven and heaven’s imme- 
diate influences than the valleys. It would be idle to deny 
the advantages of wealth, station, power. It is much to be 
delivered from the meaner cares of life; to be respected even 
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before you have won respect; to see men cherishing great 
expectations of you. Force of intellect and force of character 
are priceless advantages ; they bring a lofty satisfaction with 
them. It is of little use to society to undervalue these things ; 
to teach the great why they are imparted is worth the effort. 
It is not that God does not care for the lowly; it is not that, 
like the blossoms on a fruit tree, only a few are reserved for 
ripening, and it matters not what becomes of the rest. God 
has not given the many for the few; He has given the few to 
the many. Andif a great man does not care to learn the 
lesson, he is great no longer. Swell large and tower high as 
they may, none are allowed to obstruct the progress of man- 
kind. Any humble prophet can say, ‘‘ Who art thou, O great 
mountain ? before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain.” 
Any unthought-of disciple, the little child of the kingdom, 
may overturn the proud. Faith can quell pride, simplicity 
vanquish grandeur. ‘If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place ; and it shall remove ; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you.” 

But if it is idle to deny the advantages of greatness, it is 
unthankful to forget its trials. Freedom from humbler cares 
means exposure to strong temptations. The wind sweeps 
round the mountain-top when the valley below is still; and 
humbler souls know nothing of the storms that shake the 
lofty. Go into any portrait gallery, and look on the faces of 
the great—monarchs, thinkers, saints, I care not what. You 
will find them beautiful, often with a tender, mournful beauty ; 
but you will look in vain for softly outlined features, and 
round and ruddy cheeks. Furrowed and worn, their visage 
is ‘so marred more than any man,’ and their form “ more 
than the sons of men.” The mountains ward off the tempest 
from the lowlands; and great men ‘‘ bring peace” to the 
humble by bearing the stress of the conflict. O, brethren, 
do you think that you and I have no force of character, no 
wealth of experience, no breadth of wisdom, no firmness of 
resolve other than that which we ourselves have won? Have 
we never read a biography, nor known an example, that has 
enriched us? Have David’s penitence and punishment, and 
Paul’s struggles with formalism, brought nothing to the 
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Church? ‘‘ Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to 
have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not : and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.’ Nothing comes to the world with- 
out some man’s toil; no victory without some one’s agony ; 
no higher type of spiritual life without some one’s yearning 
and conflict. The world is bettered by the great man’s 
courage; he struggled in solitude that he might be strong. 
We listen to words of wisdom, tender oftentimes as wise ; we 
love our teacher while we revere him: the lessons we so 
gladly learn came to him through a spiritual anguish of which 
he dares not speak. That is why so few men are great. 
Many are partially so, few wholly so. For few are able to 
endure the discipline ; faculty is far more general than forti- 
tude. Two distinct elements must meet in every one who 
shall be great with this protecting, helping greatness ; courage 
of soul enough to bear the tribulation; graciousness of cha- 
racter enough to count the anguish light in readiness to be 
made helpful. Many a sour man is a great man marred in 
the making: the truly great must have not only ready courage 
and triumphant patience; they must have also unfaltering 
faith, unchanging love. 

One of the most pathetic aspects of mountains is the blend- 
ing in them of benignity and patience. I shall never forget 
a view I once had of the Finster-Aar-Horn. Through a long 
summer morning and afternoon we had been climbing toward 
it, up the slippery glacier, over rock and snow and soil. It 
was early evening when we gained the corner of a ridge, from 
which, looking across mile after mile of whitest snow, we saw 
the mountain under the soft evening light. From base to 
summit the precipices stood naked; hardly a ridge affording 
space for the snow to rest on. The crags were furrowed and 
worn, but majestic and peaceful, telling a story of unknown 
forces that had beaten over them. Many a throe had those 
rocks known before they were uplifted to their present height. 
Many a winter’s storm had lashed them; the lightning knew 
the massive framework, again and again it had hurled the 
thunder back. But no storm was beating on it now; in the 
deep stillness of that summer’s evening, the mountain looked 
down upon us full of calm. We spoke not a word to one 
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another ; the mountain was before us, in a repose too solemn 
for shallow words of admiration, too noble for regrets. I 
thought, as I looked upon it, of a soul chastened into strength, 
bearing the scars and memories of conflict; glad that they 
were over, but not reproachful that they had been; in the 
solemn fulness of memory, too great to fear; knowing that 
other storms would follow, knowing that they would pass 
away. We could linger only a few minutes, but that image 
will never be effaced. And when, next morning, I saw the 
valley, once more bright with sunshine, dotted over with 
chalets, studded with flocks and herds, filled with the chirp 
of grasshoppers and the hum of bees, and gladdened by the 
form of many a labourer; I still thought of the lonely moun- 
tain, far off but rearing itself up to protect the lands that 
nestled at its feet. ‘‘ The mountains shall bring peace to the 
people.” Chastened souls that win the victory of endurance 
are the bulwark of many, who dream not by whom they are 
defended nor know at what price the ability to defend them 
is bought. 


II. The essentials of greatness in a man are these two—righ- 
teousness and tenderness. The office of a judge is set before 
us in this psalm as the noblest human office; protective 
justice is the thing which makes a man like the great moun- 
tains. It is even so. Learning is never venerable save when 
it is used to supply the fruits of knowledge to the ignorant ; 
strength is a blessed thing when the strong support the weak. 
There can be no greatness of any sort without a perception 
and following of right principles; but the end to which this 
perception is applied enters also into our opinion of character. 
When men put their possessions, privileges, and endowments 
at the service of the needy, then the end of these things is 
fulfilled ; these men are likest God. 

“Give the king thy judgments, O God,” prays the psalmist, 
desiring that the king may, in every case brought before him 
for decision, know what is God’s judgment concerning it. 
God has His opinion of every human action; to know that 
opinion and to declare it is to fulfil the kingly function. 
Nothing is more characteristic of true, in contradistinction 
from false, greatness, than this care to be right in matters of 
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detail. It is not enough to have a soul swelling with high 
purpose, to be able to think and talk of abstract righteous- 
ness; the king is called on, in innumerable cases, for prac- 
tical decisions; and he should be fit to give them. Great 
swelling words never yet made a great man; many a man 
has ennobled himself by attention to homely duties, little 
practical details, by keeping a conscience in regard to these 
things, and aiming to know God’s judgments concerning 
them. It is sickening to hear men talk of self-sacrifice who 
never deny themselves in small matters. It is impious to set 
before us great ends of God for our accomplishment, and 
allow ourselves in tortuous, mean, and miserable policy in 
the practical work of life. It is for the defence of the humble 
valley paths that the mountains are set ; to aid in correcting 
little errors and righting little wrongs is the great man’s 
work. 

I am not saying a word against great righteous principles ; 
these are essential to stedfastness of character and nobility 
of deed. But it is the law of God that, by correct judgment 
in minor matters, we shall attain to a knowledge of principles ; 
in these we strengthen conscience, in these wisdom is matured. 
The man who can manage a pound will grow able to rule a 
city ; he who can teach a child will be able to direct a people. 
Goodness, too, grows from little to much; it perishes alto- 
gether if, out of regard to the much, we despise the little. 
“He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much.” ‘‘ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundance; but whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that he hath.” 

It is for the sake of the poor and needy that the king is 
taught to desire the spirit of judgment and righteousness. 
The abstract love of righteousness is to become a passion to 
defend the poor and needy, and to break in pieces the op- 
pressor. Indignation against the evil doer is only another 
side of regard for the oppressed; the thought of all he can do 
to mitigate grief and lighten the burdens of the heavy laden, 
makes the true king value the royal office, and feel its respon- 
sibilities. We do not live in a world of thought and feeling 
only, brethren, but in a very actual world of doings ani 
sufferings. And regard for men is the very soul of nobility. 
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There is no value in possessions apart from the use we make 
of them; the true use of anything is by it to relieve actual 
necessity. A learned man is no better than a learned book— 
a book closed and put upon the shelf—save as he lets others 
share his knowledge. What comfort can it be to any one to 
know of his oxn endowments? The consciousness of posses- 
sion, which at first may minister to pride, is sure to end in 
self-scorn. The use of possession is its only joy. ‘‘I have 
not hid thy righteousness within my heart.” There is nothing 
hidden but that it should come abroad. ‘‘ Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not love, I 
am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” Nothing 
is worth a man’s living for, save to do good; there is neither 
happiness nor dignity save in this. 


The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal pow’r, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings, 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 


Of what use, some may say, to preach a sermon on such a 
theme as this? The great men of a nation are numbered by 
units. The most favoured circles produce them but sparingly. 
How scant and few the number in ordinary Christian congre- 
gations. Well, if it were so, I do not think our meditation 
would be quite in vain. It may serve to remind us what has 
come to us from great men; what gratitude we owe them, 
through what trials they have become our benefactors. It 
may help to content us with our obscurity to see the perils of 
the great; it may serve to vindicate the inequalities of human 
lot to find that the favoured ones are given to be a power and 
a protection to the many. 

But this is not all. Every one may be great towards his 
own ideal of greatness; not greater than others, but great in 
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nobility of character and excellence of life. I should be sorry 
if, among those hearing me, no young man or woman were 
fired with a holy ambition to excel; to leave behind a memory 
which it would comfort some to recall; to exert an influence, 
protective, ameliorative, full of help and benediction. And, 
brethren, I have sought to teach you the secret. It lies in 
devoting your powers to the good of others. In every common 
incident of life do the right thing, speak the right word ; and 
do so from two motives—the love of right itself, the love of 
those whom you are helping. The passion for doing right, 
the passion to comfort, to aid, to protect, exalts every soul in 
whom it dwells. Many an unnoticed life is yet a great life. 
The stream that flows along hidden channels, content to creep 
through dismal streets and water homely gardens, is as divine 
in its benediction as that which pours down, a cataract, and 
broadening in its course carries fleets on its bosom and makes 
itself felt far out at sea. Many a national feature goes to 
make a country; there are mountains and also little hills. 
Many a person in many a sphere is needed to complete God’s 
world. And the divine end is answered when each does his 
service; gathering power from God to spend it upon men. 
To be is better than to be called great or good; noble life is 
better than noble reputation. And greatness is everywhere 
the same; its elements are constant; to do right out of love 
is noble, for it is divine. This ‘prayer of Solomon’”’ is 
known also as a Messianic psalm ; that is to say, however it 
may have been fulfilled in any king of David’s house, its per- 
fect exemplification was still looked for in the nobler King who 
was to come. We have seen its fulfilment in Him who, being 
Son of God and Son of man, has taught us that human virtues 
and divine graces are essentially the same. As for God, His 
way is perfect. He is true and righteous altogether. ‘ God 


is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.” 
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VISIONS,* 


‘‘T saw in the visions of my head.”’ 
‘*T sleep, but my heart waketh.”’ 


Two fields away from where I lay in bed, 
There was a belt of goodly firs, whose spires 
Now waved with dancing joy, and now, instead, 
Stood pointing to the home my soul desires. 


’Twixt me and them, there in the pieasant fields, 
There grew for man and beast the needful food ; 
And oft I thought, ‘‘ What hope the prospect yields, 

The God who made it must be very good! ” 


And these same firs brought comfort to my heart. 
As I, in weakness, lay from day to day, 

They acted the protector’s kindly part, 
And were companions who bade fair to stay. 


One day I heard these goodly firs were doomed, 
The owner said they had attained their prime ; 
And so, before my dismal eyes, there loomed 
A vision of destruction—almost crime. 


I did not look. I did not care to see 
How, one by one, my good companions fell ; 
When all were down, I felt my eyes were free 
To view the waste, and break the sorry spell. 


*Twas a surprise! Tue firs were gone, ’tis true, 
But in their stead stood fields of verdant green ; 
And fields there were of sober, russet hue, 
Where I could see the hand of man had been ; 


While, far beyond, rose some abiding hill, 
Clad in the haze which sun and distance make ; 
And the broal heaven's expanse lay farther still, 
Inviting me a larger view to take. 


I saw the meeting-line of earth and heaven, 
Not, as before, upon the spiry trees, 

But resting on the granite hills of Devon, 
And stretching out to meet her bounding seas. 


* These touching lin2s are a record of the p2rsonal experience of one 
laid aside from his work by affliction. 
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Yes, heaven was larger, earth was richer too; 

The vision circumscribed, though sweet, had fled ; 
But God had given a greener, richer view ;— 

So was my heart enlarged and comforted. 


Then, in the darksome night, a vision came,— 
The higher counterpart of that by day,— 
So much alike I took it for the same, 
Yet, so unlike the former passed away. 


Around me stood the blessings God had sent, 
And foremost, claiming notice, active health ; 
In these, and that, I found a large content, 
Though not endowed with much substantial wealth. 


Then I had warning active health must fail, 
And a dread blight o’erspread my view of life ; 
Yet, One came near who gave me His “ All hail,” 
And I could turn me from the mortal strife. 


The strife was hard : for, in the goodly grove, 
Where health, and her tall consorts, grew so fair, 
Grim sickness, patient, but with purpose strove 
To spread her lasting desolation there. 


I dared net look: as, one by one, they fell 
I felt the joys of life were waning fast ; 

And, with a helplessness I cannot tell, 
Lay still until the strife was overpast. 


Then courage came—a little strength of heart-— 

A wish to know what sickness might have spared — 
What life was like robbed of its better part :— 

To brave the outlook once again I dared. 


I looked, and Heaven’s own light shone clear as day 
Upon a landscape strangely new to me; 

The pleasant “former things had passed away,” 
But I had prospect of the things to be, 


Nay, more! the things that ave my eyes beheld, 
In wider vision of the fields of God, 

Green fields of hope, and fields where love impelled 
God’s husbandmen to turn the waiting sod. 


T saw them working, and, in proof of toil, 
Were bright oases scattered here and there ;— 
Triumphs of grace, clothing the vacant soil, 
And heralding the Altogether Fa‘r. 
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I saw the outline of a valley wide, 
Through which, I knew, the river Death must flow; 

And, rising boldly on the further side, 

Were the green fields where fruits immortal grow. 


I did not see (and yet, methinks, I did) 
The dwellers in those fair Elysian fields ; 

Yet, though their presence from my sight was hid, 

I knew, and had the joy faith’s vision yields. 


And then my chamber was a Beulah-land ; 
The far-off city gates appeared to sight ; 

While the fair glories of the ransomed band 

Were but dim shadows of the Lamb—the Light. 


So there was compensation for my slain,~ 
Eternal things for things of passing worth, 

A crown of joy had grown from out my pain, 
And hope of full fruition come to birth ; 

And, while I wait that fulness to attain, 

I joy to know Heaven has come nearer earth. 


“Now, a prolific hedge disturbs the view 
Which filled my faithless heart with such surprise ; 

Yet glimpses of ripe corn come glinting through, 
And, clad in blue, the distant hills arise ; 

While, circling all, God’s heaven, so broad, so true, 
Is never far from Faith’s outlooking eyes. 


P. GRANT. 
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SUNDAY HALF-HOURS AT HOME. 


‘“Our Rock is not as their Rock, our enemies themselves 
being judges.” Compare, for example, the hope which is full 
of immortality with the cold dreams of the so-called “ Religion 
of Humanity.” Of all the spirit-thrilling strains of ‘ The 
Messiah ” there is nothing perhaps which strikes the mind 
more strongly than that marvellous song in which that hope of 
the Christian is expressed with such simplicity, and yet with 
such fulness and power. A more sublime utterance of faith 
and hope cannot easily be conceived, and so perfectly is the 
music wedded to the words that the effect on the soul is often 
almost overpowering. ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
though after my flesh worms devour this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God.” I—poor, imperfect, constantly overborne by 
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a sense of frailty and sin, ever failing to realize my own ideal— 
shall I yet in perfect peace and joy see the God whom I have 
sought, but, alas, so imperfectly succeeded in serving? To me 
God has been a name, an image of glory, of unspotted purity. 
In my best hours I have shrunk from direct contact with Him 
because of the sense of my own utter unworthiness. But 
then, with gladness and rejoicing I shall see God. How poor, 
how trivial, how contemptible appear all that belongs to this 
life, even in its highest developments and most imposing 
splendour, as-compared with the vision which is then to burst 
upon my astonished gaze, yet which I shall be able to bear 
because I know that my Redeemer liveth and therefore shall I 
see God. 

Here, how little I have known of Him, how dimly have His 
attributes been revealed, and, alas, low little have I been able 
to dwell upon them, but there I shall be near Him, I shall see 
Him. In the prospect there arise before me some of those 
grand visions which the Book has held up to cheer and en- 
courage my faith. Iam in the throng of the glorified spirits 
before the throne, shrinking from view as one of the humblest 
and least deserving of that wondrous throng. But not the 
less real, the less certain, the less honourable, will be this. 
experience. I shall see God, not as the King of kings, throned 
in majesty and power, but as my Father who has welcomed 
me to His own presence and the home of His glory. The 
wanderer who had strayed from home shall be folded for 
ever in the arms of the everlasting love, the weary pilgrim 
shall be at rest, the sin-burdened spirit shall be for ever 
released. The warfare shall be accomplished; the iniquity 
shall be pardoned—I shall see God. 

It is this hope of a brighter and better life beyond the 
present which inspires the holy service, sustains in hours of 
depression, enters within the vail, and brings the realities 
of a personal world home to our hearts. Apart from this the 
only prospect is that of our end, and coming surely, it may be 
very rapidly. Life’s tale must soon be told; Divine mercy 
may extend it for a few years, or it may suddenly be cut down 
like the grass, and then is the end. All that the man has 
acquired of knowledge, of influence, of power, is then lost— 
utterly lost as though it had never been. He is, at a certain 
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period of life, the product of a ripened experience and matured 
thought, which has lifted him up to a higher platform ; but 
apart from this hope, all is without enduring result. Wisdom 
has been pursued, character has been maintained, work has 
been done, services to God have been rendered, and the result 
is an utter blank. All this interested and anxious activity, this 
thirst for progress, this endeavour to play a part more or less 
honourable and noble in the world, this battle, must soon be 
over—the end is simply death. How long men will continue 
to wage such warfare in the presence of such an utter despair 
it hardly needs any profound thought to determine. Nothing 
is more certain than that the blotting out of the Christian hope 
would mean not simply the destruction of a particular faith, 
but the death even of morality itself. What the gospel does 
is to nurture hope in which is the promise of another life, in 
which there shall be fuller knowledge, purer experiences, richer 
gifts of spiritual joy, more wondrous exercise of all the noblest 
sentiments of the soul. It is a life of such brightness that 
even night is unknown; of such unrivalled bliss that trouble 
does not enter, that sorrow and sighing are banished from 
every heart, and tears are for ever wiped from every eye; of 
such noble and unconceived glory as the perpetual presence 
of God can give; of such pure devotion that no temple is re- 
quired to stimulate or to concentrate its raptures—all that 
fulness of joy which is to be found in the presence of God, 
and is expressed in the undying strain of a hallelujah loud as 
the voice of many waters, soft as the gentle music of the 
spheres. 


In what striking contrast with this stands the hope of the 
Religion of Humanity—as it pleases to describe itself. It must 
have a hope: without that it would be without a voice to stir 
the soul, to clothe it for conflict, to console it in sorrow, to 
enable it to look beyond the cold, dark river of death ; for 
men will insist on looking at it. They may turn away their 
eyes from the prospect, but it comes back upon them and they 
cannot forget or ignore it. They may be told there is no 
hereafter, but in its deepest sentiments the soul repudiates 
the suggestion and shrinks from the thought of extinction. 
To destroy the gospel is not to get rid of the evils for which it 
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is the only antidote provided. Man must not be left to shiver 
in the presence of these evils, without anything to compensate 
for the loss which he has suffered when he has been robbed of 
the glorious hope of immortality and life which have been 
brought to light by Jesus Christ. Our new teachers have 
therefore endeavoured to cheer the world with a new hope. 
It has been set in strains of finished beauty : 


Oh may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again, 

In mind made better by their presence: live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars,’ 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 

To vaster issues. 
xX x 4 a aA 

This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 

For us who strive to follow. May I reach 

That purest haven, be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great agony, 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


All this is as beautiful in sentiment as in expression. It 
is the ambition of a Christian heart thus to forget self in its 
ministry to God and man, to make ‘‘ undying music in the 
world.” In truth, this whole conception of life as a giving 
rather than a getting is taken from the gospel, and has its 
highest example in Him who came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, and to give his lifea ransom for men. But 
when we come to ask as to the result of all, the only reply 
is that we shall live again in influences that we may set in 
action by holy lives, true words, and noble deeds. The world 
is reaping to-day the fruits of the thoughts scattered, the 
examples set, the great services done to humanity by the 
noble dead. Wise men instruct us by the words that live in 
immortal books. Poets of ages past still inspire us by their 
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spirit-stirring songs. We have entered into an inheritance 
of priceless value, piled up for us by the discovery of men of 
science and of learning. Lives of piety and strength raise 
our thoughts of humanity, rouse us to unselfish toil and self- 
sacrificing devotion, to noble lives and to heroic deaths. 
These forces are all working upon us. What can we hope 
for but to add to their number and to increase their 
volume ? 

But a cold and cheerless creed at best is this, for in the midst 
of it all what remains to the man himself? I may thus add 
to the influences which exalt and ennoble humanity, but what 
consolation is given tome? The great world will be moving - 
on, new battles for right will be fought in it, new crusades 
undertaken for the removal of the wrongs by which it may be 
still oppressed, and it may be that I, by some means which 
I can hardly explain or even understand, may have added 
something—how much or how little it may be very difficult to 
measure—to the power of those on the side of right. But I 
have ceased to be; of all the progress to which I have con- 
tributed I know nothing. My thoughts may have helped 
to shape its course, my example may have inspired those who 
have worked for it, nay, the best and noblest part of my life 
may be an addition to the influences which have helped it; 
but I am gone, dead, unconscious. I know nothing of all that is 
done beneath the circuit of the sun; I am as far outside the 
life, and the being, and the joy of this purified and ennobled 
world as though I were one of the brutes that perish. Such 
in truth Iam. But it is not only I that am in this condition, 
it is those also for whom I am working, it is the men on whom 
all these benefits come; they, too, are passing on into the 
same penetrating darkness. What joy, what consolation, 
what mighty impulse can be found here? Man needs some- 
thing that comes nearer to his own heart. He feels he is not 
born to die; he feels that those around him are not born to 
die. The one thing that can animate is the quenchless hope 
of immortality, that hope that Christ has given him that in 
his flesh he shall see God. 
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What a remarkable expression is that of Paul’s: ‘‘I bear 
branded in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” Supersti- 
tion has laid hold of it—as what is there of which it will not 
lay hold ?—to suggest that in some way or other the marks 
of Christ’s wounds had been reproduced in his devoted fol- 
lowers. But this isa mere trifling with a great spiritual reality 
which is set forth in this symbolical expression. The brand was 
the mark of servitude, and the reference to the body seems to 
suggest that in the scars and wounds which Paul wore, and 
which he had received in his service to Christ, were the signs 
of his loyalty to his Lord. But the underlying idea of the 
text is Paul’s joy in his consecration to Christ. He gloried 
in the fact that he was the slave of Christ. His service 
was rendered willingly, nay, joyously, but it was felt to be, 
and acknowledged as, service nevertheless. There is a con- 
straint to which the soul yields without a thought that it has 
surrendered anything of its freedom. A great idea holds 
captive the mind which it has possessed; a dream of high art 
floats before the imagination, haunts it with visions which 
it cannot forget, possesses it with an ideal which it is ever 
struggling to realize; some noble ambition stirs the soul to its 
very depths, taxes its thoughts and engages its faculties for 
the service of God and the elevation of humanity. In. each 
of these cases the man is the servant; he has yielded himself 
to obey, and he does not feel it bondage. The painter does 
not complain of the tyranny of his art, nor the dreamer of 
the exacting cruelty of the ambition which fires his soul, nor 
the toiler of the burden which is laid upon him by the unselfish 
longings that consume his spirit. The cold, passionless cynic 
may regard these men as slaves—and, in a sense, they are; 
but their slavery is joy, not weeping; elevation, not depres- 
sion; strength, not weakness. 

Or take another line of thought. What a slave is that 
young mother to her child! And what an exacting tyrant 
does that little babe seem to be! The mother waits on him, 
watches him, humours his caprices with a devotion which 
cannot be understood by those who have had no experience 
of the holy sentiment that possesses her heart. There is 
surely nothing on earth so near the angelic, so like the divine, 
as the unselfish love of the mother. And yet it lays her 
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under a necessity which is as imperious as it is exacting. 
Thought, time, strength, are all sacrificed for her child, and 
yet she esteems it no hardship. It is a willing devotion, it is 
one of the many proofs that the noblest and most blessed 
exercise of liberty is in the acceptance of self-sacrificing service. 

When these principles are applied to Christian life it is not 
dificult to understand why the Apostle should glory in a 
devotion to Christ so absolute that his one desire was that 
he should think as Christ thought, speak as Christ would 
have spoken—“ fill up,”’ as he expresses it, ‘“‘on his part that 
which was lacking of the afflictions of Christ.” He was, as 
he tells us, and every Christian is, under a necessity, but it 
was a necessity which he welcomed. Love is the one 
inspiration of true Christian devotion. But of all affections 
love is the freest, the most proverbially capricious, certainly 
the most wayward. Love cannot be forced, it cannot be 
produced by mere reasoning, it cannot be bribed. Men can 
neither be bought, nor frightened, nor persecuted into love, 
and without love there can be no true service to God. But 
let it be once awakened, and how resistless its sway, how 
majestic its sweep, how lofty its impulse, how unmeasured its 
devotion, how unstinted its gifts and services. Of the mean 
and petty standards which men lay down for their service 
love knows nothing. Its only limit is its capacity. Its motto 
is, ‘* All things come of Thee, O Christ, and it is only of Thine 
own that I can give unto Thee.” The soul when it has 
brought its costliest offerings of thought bedews them all with 
the tears of penitence, and exclaims, as it bows before the 
cross, “I am but an unprofitable servant.” 


———— 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR IN AMERICA.* 
A PREACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


ARCHDEACON—or, as we prefer, to designate him by the title 
of the pulpit, Canon—Farrar has appeared before American 
audiences in three quite distinct but not dissimilar characters: 
as an interpreter of the more serious poets, as an advocate of 


* From The Andover Review, 
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temperance, and as a preacher. In whatever capacity he has 
addressed the public he has made the profound impression 
of intellectual seriousness. No other man has of late come 
amongst us who has so refreshed and strengthened the moral 
sense, or spoken so naturally and effectively in the interest 
of righteousness. 

The moral impression which Canon Farrar has produced 
is due, we think, to the character and quality of his mind. 
The earnestness of the man is in his thinking, not simply in 
his action, or in his imagination, or in his emotions. Many 
men have accustomed themselves to speak to the conscience. 
He evidently thinks to the conscience. The listener is at once 
impressed with the naturalness of the moral element in his 
speech. There is no assumption of authority, no use of the 
mere solemnities of religion, no merely vivid and intense 
presentation of truth. Canon Farrar is not, in the conven- 
tional sense, the orator, but he is in a most true and real 
sense the preacher. Reading or speaking, he communicates 
his thought under the full power of the motive which 
prompted to its utterance. His style may seem at times 
redundant; it is always cumulative; but the motive pursues 
the thought into the last expression of it, and never allows 
the language to degenerate into rhetoric. The personality of 
the speaker informs even the frequent illustrative quotation 
and historical allusion. 

We have referred to the fact that the different characters 
in which Canon Farrar has appeared are not at all dissimilar. 
As the interpreter of Dante, he is by his treatment of the 
subject, no less than by his choice of it, essentially the 
preacher. Probably the majority in his audiences have not 
for a score of years listened to a more searching sermon than 
that which they heard in his lecture on Dante. The moral 
lesson was present at every salient point in the description 
and argument, and came out into full prominence at the close. 


Dante’s vision has in it a moral lesson worthy to be pondered long, 
for it is a faithful allegory of a spiritual torment certain to be visited on 
all who forsake God’s law. The moral hell and moral heaven consist 
not only in places of torment and beatitude, but in tempers; not only in 
flames or golden cities, but in phases of the soul. The object is to hold 
up before men the purity of God’s moral government, to arouse them to 
a sense of the mystery of their state, to point them to the beauty of the 
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Christian temper, to teach them the fulness of the grace of God, to bring 
the human soul to the conception of the possibility of rising step by step 
into a joy not unimaginable by man and yet of a higher order than the 
ideal of earth. His subject is not so much the state of souls after death, 
about which Dante knew just as much and just as little as you or I, 
because he knew just as much and just as little as has been revealed to us 
by God. He does not mean to describe a hell in which all mankind has 
ceased to believe as a reality, but behind this he means to give the full 
verity of a moral hell. . . . Is vice in this nineteenth century dead, that 
you can afford to despise the lessons which would set it before you in its 
true nature? Is any of that pitch on our hands? Are any of our 
tongues tipped with that envenomed flame? Are none of us tempted, 
like those wretches in the vestibule of hell, to stand leisurely neutral in 
the great conflict between good and evil? If any of us have followed 
the example of those whom Dante saw in that place, then Dante has the 
same strong and significant lessons for this century that he had for the: 
days in which he lived. 


These are strong and true words. They have reality, but 
they lack the vehemence, the heat, the passion of speech to 
be found in the actual sermon. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic sermon preached in this country was that preached 
at Trinity Church, New York, Sunday, October 25th. The 
text was the closing exhortation of the 1st Epistle of John, 


‘Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” There are 
three forms of idolatry: the worship of other gods, the 
worship of the true God under false and idolatrous symbols, 
and the worship of the true God under the guise of false 
notions and false conditions. We have, that is, the idol of 
the market-place, the idol of the cave, the idol of the school. 
As John gives us the exhortation that we keep ourselves from 
idols, he helps us to obey the exhortation by telling us what 
God is,—*‘ God is righteous,” ‘‘ God is light,” ‘‘ God is love,” 
—and by pointing us to His likeness in Christ. The language 
of the sermon is throughout that of direct address, and glows 
in the heat of moral power. 


And when you talk of nothing, think of nothing, scheme after nothing, 
care for nothing—I had almost said prayed for nothing—but money, 
money, money, all the day long; hasting to be rich, and so not being in- 
nocent; ready if not downright to forge or to steal in order to get it, yet 
ready to adulterate goods, to scant work, to have false balances and un- 
just weights, to defraud others of their rights and claims, to put your whole 
trade, or commerce, or profession on a footing which, perhaps convention- 
ally honest, yet goes to the very verge of dishonesty; toiling for money, 
valuing it first among earthly goods, looking up to those who have won it 
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as though they were little human gods, hoarding it, dwelling on it, 
measuring the whole success in life by it, marrying your sons and 
daughters with main reference to it,—is God the God of your worship ? 
Of your lips, yes ; of your life, no. What are you, then, but an idolater, 
a worshipper of Mammon? . . . If you do not worship this public idol of 
the market-place, have you no personal idol of the cave? You fully 
admit, you definitely believe, that in general God punishes sin; that He 
does not clear the guilty in their guilt; that He did give the moral law ; 
but turning God into your private idol, do not some of you imagine that 
nevertheless you will get off? that there is something special in your 
case? that God will make an exception for you? that your temptations 
have been so strong, your chances so small, your passions so irresistible, 
your circumstances altogether so peculiar, that somehow you may sin and 
escape? Aye, and continue in sin; aye, and live in sin; aye, and die in 
sin, and yet somehow escape the consequences of sin? Ifso, my brethren, 
that is not God whom you are worshipping ; it is an idol of the cavern. 
God is a God of laws, not of exceptions; God is a God of justice, not of 
favouritism. Whatever charge of folly may justly attach to the saying, 
“There is no God,” that folly is prouder, deeper, and less pardonable which 
says that God will deal differently with me than with others. Because 
you are you, because you fancy your temptations have been exceptions, 
which is not true; because you think that your passions have been strong, 
which means only that your reason has been weak; because you think 
you have so many virtues and amiable qualities; because you love and 
value yourself and your sins so much that you think God must look par- 
tially upon them, too; shall God, because of this self-love, because of 
these filthy rags of your own righteousness, break in your case, and yours 
alone, the adamantine rock that links punishment to unrepented crime ? 
So might your idol of the cavern do; so will not God. . . . And yet, my 
brethren, if we fling to the moles and bats these idols of the market-place 
and of the cavern, let not our God, our Father in heaven, the God, the 
Lord God, merciful, gracious, long-suffering, abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, let Him not become to us as He has 
become to many, as He has become to the Pharisees of this as of all ages, 
a mere idol of the school... . Idols which represent Him as a God of 
arbitrary caprice, treating men as though they were mere dead clay, to be 
dashed about and shattered at His will; idols which would represent His 
justice as alien from ours, and those things as good in Him which would 
be evil in us,—are shattered on the rock of truth that God is righteots. 
Idols which represent Him as delighting in narrow formalism, self- 
satisfied security, and bitter exclusiveness, making of dull and acrid dog- 
matists the sole elect, and rejecting the brighter, bolder, larger natures, 
as though He loved the jagged thistles and the dwarfed bush better than 
the rose of Sharon and the cedars of Lebanon, idols of the sectarian, idols 
of the fanatic, idols of the Pharisee, idols of those whose ignorance would 
label themselves as the only Christians and the only gospellers, are 
shattered by the ringing hammer-stroke of the truth that God is light. 
Idols which represent Him as only living a life turned toward self, or 
folded within self, caring only for His own glory; caring nothing for the 
endless agonies of the creatures He has made; burning with implacable 
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wrath against little deviations of opinions; regarding even the sins of 
children as deserving of infinite punishment, because though they are 
finite He is infinite ; idols of the zealot, idols of the ecclesiastic, idols of 
those who think that their puny wrath can work the righteousness of 
God, are dashed to pieces by the sweeping and illimitable force of the 
truth that God is love. . . . My brethren, if you would know God, the 
only begotten, who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him, 
If you rely on religious teachers, they may offer you a dead Christ for a 
living Christ ; an agonized Christ for the ascended Christ; an ecclesias- 
tical Christ for the spiritual Christ; a Christ for the elect few, for a Christ 
for the sinful many; a petty, formalizing, sectarian Christ for the royal 
Lord of the great free heart of manhood ; a Christ of the fold for a Christ 
of the one great flock ; a Christ of Gerizim or of Jerusalem, of Rome or 
of Geneva, of Oxford or of Clapham, for the Christ of the universal 
world. No! turn from these shadows; face the sun. Look at Christ 
Himself. 


It is not necessary to multiply extracts from the sermons of 
Canon Farrar, or to follow him in his more general utterances, 
to show that he is pre-eminently a “‘ preacher of righteousness.” 
And the impression made from the pulpit is sustained and 
confirmed by his attitude toward moral reforms. His position 
in respect to temperance is unequivocal, consistent, and there- 
fore influential. 

What, now, is the essential characteristic of the moral power 
which impresses us so strongly in the person and words of 
Canon Farrar? We have already declared it to be, in our 
opinion, his intellectual seriousness. And we have called 
attention to it because we believe it to be a rare quality of 
moral power. Moral power expresses itself in most men in a 
certain intensity of faith, or in a certain earnestness in 
activity. Here is a man who has trained himself to think 
seriously upon the problems of life. He has not evaded his 
mental responsibilities in the presence of the perplexities of 
the moral world. He has not allowed his sympathies to be 
detached from his mind and to act independently. He has 
not allowed his mind to detach itself from his sympathies and 
to act independently. He has not separated himself in his 
thinking from the life of men. He has listened to the questions 
of living men, to the cry of troubled hearts, and has tried to 
give, in his measure and according to his light, the answer 
of faith. An incident which happened at the reception given 
him by the clergy of New York illustrates so well the temper of 
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his mind that we give the account of one who was present and 
took note of the incident : 


In the address of welcome a delicate but plain intimation was given that 
the reception was not to be taken as an endorsement of opinions, and in 
the careful and skilful enumeration of Canon Farrar’s writings, there was 
the marked omission of the ‘‘ Eternal Hope.” In his reply, Canon Farrar 
noted the omission, and, calling attention to it, said: ‘‘I failed to hear 
mention of one slight production of mine which I had supposed had 
attracted large notice. I refer to my volume of sermons, entitled ‘ Eternal 
Hope.’ But asI feel sure that this book must be present to your minds as 
well as mine, I beg leave to explain its origin. I specially wish that you 
should know how it came to be written. It was forced from me by the 
needs of my hearers, who were many of them in a distressed and anxious 
state of mind on this subject in view of current and what were supposed 
to be orthodox views.” Then, referring to the fact that these were popular 
sermons, he asked to be judged according to the more careful statement of 
his views in ‘“‘ Mercy and Judgment.” 


We have noticed that several writers in the religious papers, 
while speaking with great enthusiasm of Canon Farrar, have 
thought it necessary to apologize for him in the opinions and 
hopes expressed in these books. Without entering upon 
the questions which were discussed in them, it seems to us 
that these writers, in taking this apologetic tone, show that 
they have missed altogether the secret of this man’s power. 
He has not accustomed himself to skip the hard places in the 
problems of life and destiny. His thinking is too serious, too 
real, shall we say too human, for that. Whoever trains him- 
self to really think at all upon religious subjects must think 
all round. Otherwise his thinking will lose its reality. He 
cannot do violence to his mental disposition and purpose when 
‘‘occasion serves.” In other words, if Canon Farrar is to 
think straight out toward judgment, and become a “ preacher 
of righteousness,’ he must be allowed to think with equal 
sincerity and fearlessness toward mercy. When a man 
appears amongst us of greater moral power, without his habit of 
mind, it will be time to apologize for Canon Farrar. Mean- 
while we will take to ourselves, and commend to others, as the 
lesson taught us by this “preacher of righteousness,” the 
necessity to the pulpit of greater intellectual seriousness. It 
is not difficult to be earnest, it is not altogether difficult to 
believe : it is difficult to accept one’s mental responsibilities, 
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to train the mind to face the great realities, to learn to think 
of one’s self and of man in the full light of sin and of 
redemption. 


40 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue specific objections which the Scottish Church itself makes 
to Disestablishment are these (1) That it is prospering and 
progressing; (2) Its title to the endowments is inalienable ; 
and (3) If these endowments are withdrawn many portions 
of Scotland will relapse into heathenism. 

1. That the Established Church is stronger than it was, 
and that it has been exhibiting of late an unwonted vigour, is 
undeniable. It has astute men among its leaders, and their 
management of things shows that they understand the times. 
The use they are making of the Press is alone suflicient to 
indicate that they are thoroughly wide awake. The whole 
organization is being worked with more energy and skill—the 
preaching which is heard from its pulpits is more popular 
in its cast—and considering the advantage an Established 
Church has in being able to provide ordinances for nothing, 
it does not seem very surprising that it should have been 
making some way in the country. This, however, is well 
known—that the prosperity of which it boasts is not the 
result of any marked revival of spiritual life; and as its 
progress has not been followed by any decline in the churches 
around it, for all of them report an increase of members, 
there must be a very much more conspicuous advance in it 
both as to amount and quality before we can recognize any 
overpowering force in the arguments used in this connection. 
State its case at the best, and it is still the Church of a great 
minority of the religiously disposed people of Scotland. 

Canon MacColl, however, in a recent letter to The Times 
contends that it is not at all necessary that an existing 
Establishment should prove very much regarding itself to 
entitle it to be spared. For himself he has no invincible 
prejudices to overcome. He does not believe that a Church 
Establishment is in the least necessary for ‘‘a national recog- 
nition of Christianity ;’’ and he was heartily in favour of the 
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Disestablishment of the Church of Ireland. But this is his 
position now; ‘‘ Before I agree,” he says, ‘‘ to the demolition 
of any institution whatever, it must be proved to me that it is 
doing, on the whole, more harm than good.” And how far he 
carries this principle will be seen when it is added that he 
would apply it to Romanism in Ireland. If the Roman 
Catholic Church were endowed there he would sustain it 
unless it could be proved to his satisfaction that it was doing 
more harm than good. It does not need to be said that Mr. 
MacColl is opposed to Disestablishment in Scotland; and if 
the members of our Scottish Church are content to accept 
support on these terms—that their Church is, on the whole, 
doing more good than harm—then they may conceivably have 
something to say for themselves. But they will surely in 
that case be thankful for very small mercies; and I can hardly 
think that that is all they mean when they parade their 
numbers and vaunt of their prosperity. 

2. Higher ground is taken when they insist that the endow- 
ments are theirs by an indefeasible title, and that to take 
them away would be robbery. Now this contention is not 
likely to weigh much when the time comes for Parliament 
proceeding to action. It will not then be forgotten that the 
ancient ecclesiastical property of Scotland consisted of gifts 
and bequests made, often under not very creditable circum- 
stances, to the Church of Rome, and that it was given over 
for national purposes to what was then a National Church by 
the same authority which will shortly be called upon to decide 
as to its rightful destination now. I would like, however, to 
make English Nonconformists understand that on this par- 
ticular point the Free Church has something special to say. 
We want no share in the endowments. We are satisfied that 
the interests of the nation require that they shall be bestowed 
on no one of the Churches, whatever amount of reconstruction 
it may undergo. But our contention—the contention which 
our history requires us to insist on—is that whoever may 
have a claim to the endowments, the present Established 
Church has none. 

Of course we do not expect outsiders to sympathize with us 
here. But at least those of them who are candid and intelli- 
gent will recognize the validity in logic of our position. That 
VOL. XV. 9 
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position is this: In 1848 we left the Establishment, leaving 
on the table of its General Assembly a claim of right to be the 
legal, historical, constitutional Church of Scotland. It is true 
that that claim was disallowed in the Civil Courts of the 
time, but it was disallowed only by a majority, and the 
five judges who were in the minority (they included Cockburn 
and Jeffrey) were so notoriously the best men on the bench 
that nobody need feel any surprise to hear that we still 
believe in our legal right notwithstanding the adverse verdict 
of the majority. More than that. On failing to convince 
the Civil Courts, we appealed to the Legislature. The Legis- 
lature refused to listen. They said our claim was out of the 
question ; they would not give even the minimum of relief we 
asked, and hence came the Disruption. But—let this be 
marked—the Legislature has since then said ‘‘ Peccavi.”” In 
1874 it gave, in the Abolition of Patronage, what it affirmed 
to be a concession of all owr claims. It gave a concession of 
our claims, but to whom? To the parties wronged ? To those 
who in 1843 put forward the claims? Not at all. It never 
even so much as asked them what they thought of the new 
arrangement. The concession was made to the Church 
which had resisted the claims thirty years before, and 
which, in accepting it, made a bonfire of its historical 
principles. Now what we argue is this—that whether or 
not the present Establishment has a technically legal right 
to the endowments (we hold that it has not) it has no title to 
them in equity. A very unconcerned spectator may concede 
that a man is entitled to drive another out of a common 
property fer refusing to keep a certain rule, and yet that. his 
title remains untouched even after he has accepted the rule 
* for himself ; but some sympathy will be felt for the actual suf- 
ferer when he does not see the thing quite in that light. 
And it will not cause great astonishment to hear that the 
Free Church listens with wonderful calmness to the outcry 
which the present Establishment is making about robbery. 
If there is any force in the argument about the funds being 
ecclesiastical property it applies when the whole Presby- 
terianism of Scotland is taken account of, certainly not when 
the question is raised of the particular rights of one of the 
sects—that sect being the one which drove half the religious 
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people of Scotland into Nonconformity because it would have 
patronage, and which has sacrificed patronage, not because it 
has ceased to love it, but because by making a colourable 
imitation of the Free Church banner it hoped to tempt us 
back again within its fold. 

8. The third objection made to Disestablishment is that if it 
is carried into effect some portions of the country will relapse 
into heathenism. I am sorry to say that even as it is, with 
the blessing of an Establishment, there seems a very consider- 
able risk of certain districts relapsing into heathenism. I 
was startled to find, some time ago, while visiting some rural 
parishes in the south of Scotland, that the number of Church- 
goers there is as low in proportion as that of Liverpool or 
Glasgow. We speak of the waste places of our great cities, 
but the truth is that among our farm labourers there is 
coming to be an indifference to ordinances which is in the 
last degree alarming. In each of these parishes there is a 
minister, but too often he is one who is content with his one 
Sunday service, and who frowns on evangelistic efforts as 
fanatical. The labourers are members of the Church, and 
crowd the half-yearly Communion Table, but it is impossible 
to believe, in the face of what one sees, that religion is any- 
thing of a power among them, and this is certainly conceivable 
that in the next generation even the Communion Table may 
be neglected, and open heathenism reign. If that is to be 
prevented, it will not be by the maintenance of the Establish- 
ment. For the reasons already indicated,* the Establishment 
is a buffer in the way of all efforts thoroughly to arouse the 
country. And as to the ability of the three Churches com- 
bined to sustain regular ordinances in all—even the most 
thinly-peopled—districts of the country, nobody can have any 
possible doubt about that who knows what the Free Church 
is at this moment doing in the Highlands and Islands. 


Is there anything short of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment that could be entertained as a solution of the church 
problem of Scotland? Dr. Donald Fraser and others think 
there is. In an article in The Contemporary Review for 
August, Dr. Fraser discourses on this subject in a very con- 


* Vide ConaREGATIONALIST for October, 
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fident fashion, and urges that “if the ability and ingenuity 
which are now employed in justifying and pressing the policy 
of demolition were turned to the plan of reconstruction and 
comprehension, the result would be much more worthy of the 
support of a people with such historical traditions and asso- 
ciations as the Scotch.” 

That article in itself is not of much value. The writer of 
it does not know the situation which he undertakes to describe, 
and he misses in consequence many points which make the 
crux of the problem. But the very circumstance, that in so 
many different quarters the existing state’ of things is ad- 
mitted to be intolerable (no one, for example, has spoken to 
that effect more emphatically than Professor Charteris), proves 
the burning nature of the question ; and it would be at once 
unwise and discourteous not to listen respectfully to men like 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh who are sincerely anxious to mend 
matters, but who cannot bring themselves to think with 
patience of the extreme remedy of clearing the board. 

What we feel, however, in regard to men like Lord Balfour,* 


is that they are still so utterly at sea as to what produced and 
is sustaining the Nonconformity of Scotland. His “ historical 
retrospects”’ are in our eyes mere fancy sketches. In his 
view our conflicts for the last half century have chiefly illus- 
trated how deeply rooted in Scottish Presbyterianism is the 
principle of a National Establishment of religion! And he 
concludes his article thus : 


The Church of Scotland would make any sacrifice but that of principle 
to avoid the [Disestablishment] conflict. She cannot and will not follow, 
and she seems powerless to recall against their will, those who have 
drifted away from their ancient allegiance. 


The words we have underlined indicate what Lord Balfour 
considers to be the relation in which the Established Church 
stands to the two powerful bodies which occupy the same 
ground with it in the country. The Free and United Presby- 
terian Churches are erring sisters—prodigal children—who 
have wandered away from their father’s house, and who are 
to be won back by the great-hearted pity, the indulgent love 
of a forgiving mother. The mother, it is confessed, has not 


* In Fortnightly Review. 
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been altogether blameless, and she too will, as far as possible, 
make amends, but this is substantially the situation, and an 
“ancient allegiance” sought to be restored. Now we give 
Lord Balfour credit for having read something of Scottish 
Church history. His father, in his earlier years, fought with 
Chalmers for the liberty of the Kirk, and his mother died a 
member of that Free Church whose true position her son so 
little understands. But that he has read the history to un- 
commonly little purpose is evident from this, that to speak 
of those who are outside the Established Church as ‘‘ owing it 
allegiance”’ is unconsciously to insult them. She is not 
recognized by them as the mother Church, which has cause to 
complain of desertion. She is simply to them the mother- 
IN-LAW, who has taken possession of the family inheritance, 
and whose assumption of the true maternal air and attitude 
does not add to her attractions. 

I am not now claiming that the Free Church position is in 
itself a defensible one. I merely define it in order that the 
actual situation may be appreciated. Lord Balfour, and for 
that matter Dr. Donald Fraser, who ought to know better, talk 
as if absorption were possible—as if the existing State Church, 
by posing as the ancient Church of Scotland, and opening its 
doors widely, might induce the other bodies to enter into it 
and lose themselves in its embrace. ‘The thing is a dream. 
Were there nothing else, there are specific principles lying 
like so many material obstacles in the way. ‘The United 
Presbyterians, as a rule, are voluntaries, and are against all 
Church and State unions. Free Churchmen, whatever may 
be their views in the abstract, do not believe in the scriptural- 
ness of the existing Establishment, nor in the possibility of 
our having in Scotland in the present time any Establishment 
which is scriptural. But, over and above all that, for churches 
with a ‘historical continuity,” like those I have named, to 
allow themselves to be received back and lost, in what they 
would thus recognize as the original stream, would be to put 
a fool’s cap on their history. If Scotland is to work out to 
the end the ecclesiastical problem which from generation to 
generation it has been trying to solve, it must be by the 
reduction of the existing forms into simpler elements. Dis- 
integration must precede reconstruction. 
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Of course those whose present position is assailed affirm, 
and in perfect good faith, that after Disestablishment the 
union of the churches will be further off than ever. Bitter 
feelings will be aroused, they say, and these will not readily 
cool down. But those who talk in that way are chiefly the 
clergy and their immediate followers. The great mass of the 
people are not at all so excited about the coming catastrophe. 
When the deed has been done they will acquiesce in it with an 
equanimity which will surprise those who are at present full 
of anxiety ; and what has been found possible in the Colonies, 
where no Establishment exists to disturb, will certainly not 
be found to be impossible here. At the same time, I think 
I ought not to conceal that Free Church people were in 
general not particularly satisfied with the terms of Mr. Dick 
Peddie’s Bill. They considered some of those terms unneces- 
sarily harsh and severe. The Scottish Establishment—I mean 
the framework—was, to begin with, unlike the Irish, a really 
national institution, and so many still sit under its shadow 
that it is entitled to gentle and considerate treatment when it 
is proposed to set it aside. The palpable mistakes committed 
in Ireland should be avoided, but Iam sure the general feel- 
ing here is that the vested interests of the clergy should be 
recognized, and that more good than evil will be done by 
summarily requiring congregations to buy the churches in 
which they have been accustomed to worship. The great 
petition which was laid lately on the table by the House of Com- 
mons meant a great deal less than the Church would have the 
world believe. Curious stories are told about that petition in 
every corner of the country. But about one thing there can 
be no question: viz., that the numbers who signed it were so 
large because the parish ministers themselves personally 
undertook the humble office of canvassers, and they were 
stirred up to the diligence they used by the dread of speedy 
material consequences. Dr. Rainy, in last General Assembly, 
spoke upon the subject of the process or method of Disen- 
dowment with studied moderation, and he was so heartily 
applauded that the sense of the House he addressed could 
not be mistaken. A less drastic measure will provoke less 
opposition, and secure a wider support. 

And what likelihood is there of Disestablishment being soon 
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effected ? It is impossible to say. The idea has laid so strong 
a hold on the national imagination, that it can never now be 
dismissed, and the issue is certain. But there are so many 
contingencies to be considered, that predictions as to times 
and seasons cannot be very wisely indulged in. The Church 
is thoroughly aroused, and is adopting in its defence measures 
which the other Churches will not readily condescend to. It 
is turning the pulpit, for example, into a rostrum for semi- 
political harangues. ‘The course of events, however, will be 
determined very much by the constitution of the coming Par- 
liament. If the Liberals go back in overpowering force the 
question may approach a peaceful settlement within a year or 
two. If, on the contrary, the Tories win, or are maintained 
in power by the Parnellites, we must look for a succession of 
storms, all probably heralding the revolution which is coming 
with the Radicals and Mr. Chamberlain. In the meantime 
the great majority of Free Churchmen have resolved to press 
the matter, and not to cease from the agitation until the 
object of it has been achieved. 


P.8.—Since the above was written Mr. Gladstone has 
visited Mid-Lothian, and spoken on the subject of Disestab- 
lishment. What he said all the world knows, and I need not 
repeat it here. But it is well that it should be thoroughly 
understood in England that the speech has occasioned in the 
North the deepest disappointment. His theme was announced 
beforehand. The ear of the country was opened to receive 
from the leader of the Liberal party a formal deliverance on 
a point which, at two great gatherings of representative men, 
had been accepted as a plank in the Liberal programme. 
Nobody expected him to say that a Bill would be introduced 
into Parliament forthwith by the Government—nobody even 
expected him to say that he himself would vote for Dr. Cam- 
eron’s motion; but not a few were at once grieved and 
astonished to find that he had come to Scotland to throw 
back the movement, and to take all significance in connection 
with Disestablishment out of the General Election. 

It is impossible at the fag end of an article to indicate all 
the evil consequences which have followed. All we can here 
say is that already the Free Church, the United Presbyterian 
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Church, and the Federation of Liberal Associations have 
protested against the indefinite postponement of a pressing 
Scottish question to the exigencies of English and Irish poli- 
tics, and that the implicit undertaking of the Liberal leader 
not to meddle with the subject in next Parliament will not be 
respected. NORMAN L. WALKER. 


SOME MORE THOUGHTS CONCERNING THE LORD'S 
SUPPER. 


PropaBLy no passage of New Testament Scripture has occa- 
sioned more pain and perplexity—most frequently needless 
pain and perplexity—to earnest but timid Christians, than 
St. Paul’s warning against unworthy partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the danger of ‘‘ not discerning the Lord’s body.” 
Startling changes occur in the Revised Version of 1 Cor. xi. 29. 
Following the oldest existing copies (with one very ancient 
version), the Revisers have omitted ‘‘ unworthily,” and ‘‘ the 
Lord’s,”’ and to make the sense plain have changed “ not dis- 
cerning ”’ to ‘if he discern not.” So that this familiar verse 
reads thus: ‘‘For he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and 
drinketh judgment unto himself, if he discern not the body.” 
Educated readers are aware that the word ‘‘ damnation,” in 
the Authorized Version, simply means ‘‘ condemnation ;” but 
the substitution of the literal rendering ‘‘ judgment” may pre- 
vent misapprehension. ‘The omissions are not as serious as 
at first they appear. For, first, ver. 29 clearly refers back to 
ver. 27—‘* Whosoever shall eat this bread [R. V., the bread] 
and drink this [the] cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord.” Secondly, the 
words left out are so strongly supported by ancient versions 
and commentators as plainly to show how St. Paul’s were 
from the first understood. If he did not write the words 
omitted in ver. 29, they express his meaning. 

We may therefore dismiss without further examination 
the explanation (alluded to but condemned by Bengel) adopted 
by Dean Stanley and in Bishop Ellicott’s ‘‘ New Testament 
Commentary for English Readers,” that by ‘‘ the Body ” here 
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is meant the Church. Such an idea is foreign to the whole 
drift of the passage. St. Paul begins, indeed (ver. 27), by 
rebuking the disorderly and shameful practice of the Church 
at Corinth ; but his solemn declaration, ‘‘I received of the 
Lord Jesus that which I also delivered unto you”’ (ver. 28), 
shows that his main intention is to set forth the Divine 
authority, dignity, and design, of the Supper of the Lord. 
It was ordained by Christ. It is to be done in commemoration 
of Him. It is a continual showing forth of His death, never 
to cease until He shall come. 

St. Paul’s warning is doubtless a serious one. It implies 
a serious corresponding duty. If we are to beware of par- 
taking unworthily, we must learn to partake worthily. If we 
are to avoid the condemnation of ‘‘ not discerning,” we must 
know how to ‘‘ discern the Lord’s body.” 

As to the first point, Christians who are distressed and 
alarmed at this word ‘‘ unworthily”’ perhaps have not suffi- 
ciently considered that it is the manner, not the person, St. 
Paul is speaking of. He does not say, ‘‘ He that is unworthy 
to eat or drink,” but “ He that eats or drinks unworthily.” 
Worthy celebration, therefore, depends not on personal merit 
in the partaker, but on his rightly understanding and fulfilling 
the intention of our Lord. 

The word ‘‘ discern” stands (ver. 29) for the same Greek 
word which in ver. 81 (in A. V.) is rendered “judge.” The 
Revisers, therefore (perhaps prizing good scholarship more 
than good English), render, ‘“‘ But if we discerned ourselves 
we should not be judged.” The first meaning of the word is 
‘judge between,’ ‘ discriminate ;’ hence ‘separate,’ ‘ distin- 
guish,’ ‘cause to differ’? (see 1 Cor, iv. 7; Matt. xvi. 3). 
Hence some interpreters simply take St. Paul’s meaning to 
be, that we are to ‘make a difference,’ between the Lord’s 
Supper and a common feast or meal. One cannot but feel 
this to be a tame and unsatisfactory explanation. We are 
therefore shut up to the sense ‘discern.’ That is to say, we 
are to discriminate, or judge aright, the spiritual meaning and 
purpose of the Bread (and of course the Cup also), and of 
our act in partaking. 

As we may say of the portrait of a friend, ‘‘ It is his very 
self! ’—provided we recognize the likeness; but not if we do 
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not—so the breken bread we eat becomes to us “ the com- 
munion of the Body of Christ,” and the cup we drink ‘the 
communion of the Blood of Christ ;” provided we take them 
in faith and love, in remembrance of Him, and as a showing 
forth of His death. 

We all agree—Protestants and Romanists alike—that in 
the Holy Supper we do (or are commanded to do) that which 
our Saviour did at the Last Supper. Ir, when He spoke 
the words, “‘ This is my body’’—‘ This is my blood,” He 
wrought two totally imperceptible and inconceivable miracles, 
annihilating the substance of the bread and of the wine, and 
substituting under those appearances the real substance of 
His own flesh and blood, then we must expect a like miracle 
whenever we rightly celebrate the Lord’s Supper. Ir, when 
He broke the bread and took the cup in His hand, He offered 
a sacrifice for sin, then we likewise offer a sacrifice in the 
Lord’s Supper. But if He did nothing of the kind, then we 
do nothing of the kind. Now St. Paul, who received his 
account from the Lord Himself, by special revelation, says 
nothing of either miracle or sacrifice. He tells us that what 
we have to do “is to show the Lord’s death.” That is 
exactly what our Lord did; only He showed it a few hours 
before it took place ; we keep it in perpetual remembrance. 

Our Saviour’s body was not yet ‘‘ broken,” or “ given”? for 
us, nor His blood ‘‘ shed for many,” when He spoke the 
words of institution. A few hours after, His flesh was torn 
with the scourge, the nails, the spear; and the blood poured 
from His hands and feet, and from His broken heart. About 
a year before, He had said, ‘“‘I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he 
shall live for ever: and the bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world. . . . Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you”’ (John vi. 51-56). 

The glorified body of the Lord Jesus is not a body of flesh 
and blood (1 Cor. xv. 50). It is incapable of being ‘‘ broken.” 
Flesh and blood belong essentially to this earthly state of 
being. They must every moment be supplied with air from 
this earth’s atmosphere, and nourishment of earthly growth, 
or they perish. Separation of flesh and blood is death; ‘ for the 
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blood is the life.” Jesus shed His blood for us and gave His 
flesh for the life of the world, when He “ bare our sins in his 
body on the tree,” and ‘‘ was made sin for us” (1 Pet. i. 24; 
2 Cor. v. 21). Therefore, unless we give an impossible mean- 
ing and application to our Lord’s words, we are compelled to 
understand eating and drinking His (separated) flesh and 
blood to mean faith in His atoning death, whereby we appro- 
priate it as our own. Not only is it something for us,—a 
sacrifice, a ransom, a propitiation, by which we are delivered 
from guilt and the penalty of broken law: it is a power 
within us,—the master motive by which love is quickened, sin 
crucified, life sanctified. 

The Lord’s Supper puts into material symbols what Jesus 
had thus already symbolized in words. The emblems we take 
in our hands and receive into our bodies are perishable food 
and drink ; but our faith feeds on the Eternal Sacrifice. 

The direct and exclusive reference of the Lord’s Supper and 
the Lord’s death is strongly emphasized by the place assigned 
to the new Covenant. The cup is the new Covenant in His 
blood. The allusion is unmistakable to the sacrifices by 
which the Covenant at Sinai was ratified, and of which Moses 
said, ‘* Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath 
made with you” (Exod. xxiv. 7; Heb. ix. 15-20). The “blood 
of the new covenant ”’ can only mean that to which the fre- 
quent references in the New Testament to the blood of Christ 
all point—His atoning death ; of which it is written, “ By one 
offering he hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified ” 
(Heb. x. 14). 

We do what our Saviour did, then, when we ‘“ show the 
Lord’s death.”” But we are also to do what the disciples did. 
The Lord did not eat of the bread or drink of the cup. That 
was their part. And it is ours. They had communion— 
fellowship—not only with one another, but with their Master. 
How? Not under the forms of the food and drink they re- 
ceived from His hands; but in His living presence, loving 
words, gracious looks, spiritual power; and in their act of 
obedience and the going forth of faith and love to Him. At 
the Lord’s Table we sustain the same direct personal relation 
to Him as they did. The presence of an officiating minister 
or president is as suitable and useful as on other public occa- 
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sions. But it is no condition of the valid celebration. The 
Church celebrates. ‘‘ We being many, are one bread.” Of all 
the inventions of priestcraft, none is more baseless than the 
assumption that the presence of an ordained officer of the 
Church is essential to the due observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

In a very true sense, we do more than the disciples could do 
on the night in which the Lord was betrayed. We can dis- 
cern what was veiled from them. Looking back on the Cross, 
we see what they could not see, as they stood at its foot, and 
heard the dying cry of victory—‘‘ It is finished.” So could 
they, after the Day of Pentecost. When they could touch the 
Cross with their hands, it was nothing to them but a wooden 
gibbet, an object of infinite horror and fear. As they looked 
back upon it, they learned to see in it the world’s altar; the 
final proof of Divine love; and to say, ‘‘ God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ!” 
And in its light, shed backward on the Paschal Table, they 
read the meaning of the words of Jesus, which were a keyless 
enigma at the moment they were uttered. 

We are led to the conclusion, that any view of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper which withdraws our faith, love, 
and memory from the Cross, must be a wrong view. Any 
attempt to put into it more than Christ put into it, must be 
a mistake. Yet it would be no less a mistake so to occupy 
ourselves with the remembrance of His death, as an actual 
event in the past, as to forget that it is a living Saviour who 
bids us to His table. Living, and present, as truly as at the 
Last Supper. But invisible. And just because invisible, He 
said, “ T’his do in remembrance of me.” 

Objection is taken to regarding the Lord’s Supper as ‘‘a 
bare memorial.” I, in turn, object to that word “bare.” If 
an absent friend has sent you his portrait, a life-like image, 
you do not say, ‘It’s a bare portrait.’ What else do you want 
it to be? Orif a dying friend left you a keepsake, saying, 
‘* Keep this in memory of me,” you do not say, ‘It is a bare 
memorial.’ Are there any words in the New Testament more 
pathetic, yet stirring the soul as a trumpet, than these ?— 
‘‘ REMEMBER Jesus Curist!” What shall we remember, if 
not His death,—the crowning proof of His love, and of the 
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Father’s love in sending His Son “ that we might live through 
Him”? (1 John iv. 9, 10.) * 

The question has been asked—If the sole function of the 
Lord’s Supper as a means of grace consists in the commem- 
oration and showing forth of the Atoning Death of Christ, 
wherein does it differ from preaching, or what need is there 
for this sacrament, if the preaching of the gospel answers 
the same end ? 

The reply to this question is not difficult. Emblems have 
a power beyond words. They appeal to the pathetic, ima- 
ginative, mystical side of human nature. They teach, as does 
the preacher ; but they do much more: they touch. Granted, 
that a rare sermon of a rare preacher may stir the soul as 
deeply as the sacrament can stir it, and by the power of the 
Holy Spirit impart as full a blessing; yet this is not to be 
counted on. Preaching may be instructive, but dry; orthodox, 
but hard; faithful, but dull. What is needed is not a mere 
intellectual ‘reception of the doctrine of Atonement; for a 
man may intellectually accept any amount of doctrine and 
get no life out of it; but such a realization of the Fact as 
Paul had when he said, ‘‘ Who loved me, and gave himself 
for me.” 

Another immense advantage of the sacrament over the 
sermon lies here, that the communicant is not (like the 
hearer) passive, but active. The priestly notion of adminis- 
tration, besides the infinite mischief it has wrought in other 
ways, has been allowed to overshadow the fact that the eating 
of the bread and drinking of the cup form the very essence 
of the celebration. And while the primary object is the 
showing forth of the death of Christ, the communicant can- 
not do this without in this very act declaring his own faith. 
As truly as the Bread and Wine symbolize the Atoning Sac- 
rifice of Christ, so truly does the act of eating and drinking 
symbolize our trustful acceptance of that Sacrifice. Without 
such faith at the back of it, the outward act of communion is 
a ghostly mockery. He that discerns not the Lord’s Body, 
offered on the Cross for his sins, eats and drinks to his own 
condemnation. On the other hand (according to well-known 


* In the volume entitled ‘‘A Year’s Ministry,” Dr. McLaren has a 
very thoughtful and beautiful sermon on this view of the Lord’s Supper. 
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principles of human nature), if the act of partaking is the 
expression of real faith, love, and obedience, it strengthens 
these affections. It is a natural as well as divinely ordained 
means of grace. 

Appeal, however, is made by those who cling to what are 
supposed to be ‘ higher’ views of the Sacrament, to the per- 
sonal experience of communicants who testify that these 
views have enabled them to derive from the Lord’s Table 
a kind or degree of spiritual enjoyment and profit unknown 
to them when they regarded it simply as a memorial feast. 
Such testimony naturally impresses sincere Christians who are 
conscious of not realizing in the act of communion the enjoy- 
ment they desire, and think they ought tohave. They suspect 
their view of the Supper may be to blame, and they ask—if 
we doubt such testimony, do we not discredit the whole testi- 
mony of experience to the truth of the gospel and the reality 
of Divine grace ? 

The reply seems to me to be, first, that it is quite possible 
our view of the Sacrament may be defective, without its fol- 
lowing that the view most widely removed from it must be 
true. We may be right in regarding the Lord’s Supper as 
a symbolical setting forth and memorial of the Atoning Sac- 
rifice of Christ. But we may fail to take a right view of that 
Sacrifice, or of its reference to ourselves. Or we may fail to 
realize that other great truth of which we have spoken,—the 
living presence of the Risen Lord at His own table. Or our 
minds may be occupied with ourselves and our own feelings, 
instead of with our Saviour. JT'rying to feel is always a 
hopeless affair. 

Secondly, feeling, however lively and genuine, cannot con- 
stitute any evidence of fact. The proof (if proof be needed) 
of this is, that the most powerful feelings may be excited by 
mere imagination. The tears shed over a novel or a drama, 
the terror of spectres and of omens, the passionate admira- 
tion of lovers for charms invisible to the rest of the world, 
are instances in point. Doubtless very deep and genuine 
feelings are excited in a sincere penitent who receives priestly 
absolution after confession. The relief of confession is real. 
The belief in God’s forgiving mercy is real. The power of 
the priest to convey that mercy is purely imaginary. In like 
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manner the faith and love of the communicant may be genuine, 
and real spiritual profit be drawn from the act of communion; 
and yet that belief entertained as to the nature of the Sacra- 
ment, and the office of the minister at whose hands it is 
received, may be purely imaginary—mere superstition. 

Does this maxim, that feeling is no evidence of fact, invali- 
date or discredit the testimony of Christian experience to the 
facts of the gospel? Not a whit. It only teaches us to be 
careful and intelligent as to what Christian experience really 
is. To have value as testimony, it must consist not in feeling, 
but in character and conduct; bent of dominant affection, 
habit of choice, and power to do and to bear. Feeling has 
immense subjective value to him who experiences it; but no 
objective value as evidence to anybody else. 

Very earnest Christians may labour under a humiliating 
consciousness of deficiency of religious emotion. Some of 
our well-known hymns, as well as biographies of eminent 
Christians, might be cited in proof of this. It seems that 
God keeps many of His children on short allowance in the 
matter of spiritual enjoyment ; presumably, not because it is 
not in itself good, but because we are too weak to be trusted 
with it in overflowing measure. The Lord’s Supper seems 
specially fitted and designed to minister to religious emotion. 
Yet, if it feeds the faith which it expresses, and bears witness 
to Christ, and Him as crucified,—by one offering perfecting 
them who are sanctified; we may well believe that it has 
answered its highest purpose. We have discerned the Lord’s 
Body. We have shown forth the Lord’s Death. 

EUSTACE CONDER. 


-——_—900g-—___—_ 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 
LETTER II. 


THE CLERICAL SENTIMENT. 
My pvrear Son,— 

It would be superfluous to say that your success in 
the great work to which your life is consecrated must to a 
large extent depend on the spirit in which you undertake it. 
The minister who regards his office only as a profession in 
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which he desires to earn distinction may, in virtue of his 
personal endowments and his wise cultivation of them, secure 
a widespread popularity, and attain a position which to the 
outside world seems very enviable, but he will fail to realize 
the higher ends of his ministry. I was recently reading the 
celebrated letters of Sydney Smith to Archdeacon Singleton. 
It is so many years since I first read them, that I have no 
recollection of the impression they produced on me then ; but 
certainly, as read now, with the light thrown upon them by the 
experience of many years, the effect, in one point of view, was 
very painful. The cynicism with which they treat the ministry 
of the gospel of Christ as a profession in which a man has to 
calculate the pecuniary chances is simply revolting. The witty 
Canon opposes reform in the Church, and justifies the ine- 
qualities in the distribution of its patronage, distinctly on the 
ground that this “ lottery’ system, as he calls it, is better 
calculated to attract men of wealth and family than a more 
equitable adjustment of incomes. Very likely the argument is 
true, but it is of no value in the eyes of any who care for the 
spiritual power of the Church. But that was not the point 
which interested me; it was the degradation of the minis- 
terial office implied in the idea on which the argument was 
based. A more anti-Christian view of the Christian teacher 
could not well be imagined, and if it, or anything approaching 
to it, has prevailed, it is not difficult to account for the anti- 
clerical feeling which, I believe, is more widespread in this 
generation than is commonly supposed. 

The signs of the existence and strength of the sentiment 
are not far to seek. It is to be found among very different 
classes of people, and is almost Protean in its forms. Ply- 
mouth Brethren protesting against a regular ministry, and 
unbelievers at the opposite extreme hating the gospel and 
its ministers for its sake, are equally fond of denouncing the 
parson. There may be special reasons why the agricultural 
labourer dislikes the clergyman; it may be doubted whether 
Dr. Jessopp is right in his idea that he has just as strong 
an antipathy to the Dissenting minister; but it is certain 
that the minister of religion who wins his sympathy and 
is regarded by him as a leader, is the man who has least of 
the professional about him. At the other end of the social 
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scale the parson qué parson is equally unpopular, and if a 
Christian minister is to obtain influence it must rest on his 
personal qualities, not on his official claims. So far, indeed, 
has this hostility to mere professionalism spread, that it has 
reached the clerical body itself, and from some of its mem- 
bers we have the cry of ‘‘ Disestablish the clergy.” The ery 
may not be wise or chivalrous, nor, with those who raise it, 
very consistent ; but it is significant as one indication of the 
spirit which is abroad, and which I believe is destined to 
grow. The true minister of Christ who is under that Divine 
necessity which made Paul so mighty a preacher of the gospel, 
need not fear any diminution of such influence as he is en- 
titled to enjoy—or indeed as he cares to enjoy—the influence 
that is due to character, wisdom, and service; but the mere 
clerical who stands upon his dignity, insists upon the authority 
of his office, and, above all, is more anxious about the 
material than the spiritual results of his ministry, has but a 
very unpromising outlook before him. 

It may be thought that the Dissenting minister is in much 
less danger of falling into this professional temper than the 
clergy of the State Church, and in a certain degree this is 
true. The law does not give him any status, and there are 
not wanting frequent reminders from bishops and others that, 
even were Disestablishment to come, he cannot aspire to a 
place in that charmed social circle on which the clergy shed 
so much lustre. Then, if looked at from a pecuniary 
standpoint, the Dissenting ministry does not present many 
attractions to men who are only seeking a profession. The 
cases are rare indeed, in which the best paid Dissenting 
minister does not receive far less than he would have earned 
in any other calling. I have sometimes heard hard reflections 
made on country pastors whose incomes are small—smaller 
than that of a good clerk or a highly-paid artisan—that they 
getas much as they deserve. Possibly there are cases in which 
the work actually done is quite adequately remunerated ; but 
if so, that points to a necessity for a change in arrangements to 
which I think that Congregationalists will be forced by the 
pressure of circumstances; it is no proof that the men are 
getting more than they would have done in some other calling, 


or than they deserve. I am prepared to assert that, taken 
VOL. XV. 10 
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in all its ranks, the ministry of the Congregational churches 
is ill-paid. I do not make this a matter of complaint, though 
I believe that in the case of the majority of our ministers 
the churches would be the gainers if they dealt more liberally 
with them. The agitation and anxiety arising out of 
pecuniary straitness must seriously interfere with the free 
play of intellectual power, and so the churches may reap 
the penalty of their own niggardliness. At the same time, 
I do not think it desirable that the emoluments of the 
ministry should be raised to such a point as would tempt 
men to adopt it as a profession. A true servant of Christ 
who sees a brother or a friend reaping a harvest of wealth and 
honour in some other profession or trade in which he has the 
secret consciousness that he could have competed successfully 
with him, will not yield for a moment to discontent with his 
own lot or to envy of the other. He has other rewards for 
which he is seeking, and if he is sowing to the spirit he must not 
complain that he does not reap of the flesh. If, indeed, he was 
not prepared for this, he must not only have been strangely 
deficient in foresight, but he must have entered the ministry 
as a profession, and if so I cannot sympathize with him in his 
disappointment. He has mistaken the aim and object of the 
service into which he has entered, and has been thinking more 
of the morsel of bread he may earn than of the spiritual work 
he has to do. It is no cause for regret that our pulpits have 
few attractions for men of this type. Our churches need, and 
the work of God which we have to do in the country needs, men 
filled with a holy passion for winning sinners to Christ, men 
who are ready to subordinate everything to this end, not 
mere professional teachers who “live to preach, and therefore 
preach to live.” 
Still, it would be a miserable self-delusion were we to 
suppose that Congregational ministers have no temptation tu 
professionalism. Candour compels me to say that tho 
glamour which is round the ministerial office has a charm 
for numbers which quite countervails any pecuniary loss thai 
they may have to suffer. Who has not known men who hav: 
preferred to practise all kinds of petty economy and some- 
times to suffer actual privation as pastors, rather than earn 
incomes which would have placed them in comfort as teachers, 
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or clerks, or tradesmen? The secret of all this is the false 
sentiment which surrounds the office, and of which it is neces- 
sary to get rid for the sake of the men themselves and of the 
wider spiritual interests of the Church. The foolish senti- 
ment is the fruitful parent of unreasonable prejudices against 
special kinds of service, which must be swept away if the ag- 
gressive work to which the spirit of the times and the religious 
wants of the nation imperatively summon us, is to be thoroughly 
done. An idea has got abroad that every church must have a 
minister of its own, and that every minister must be exclu- 
sively occupied in his work. What is the result? There are 
churches which are either too small or too poor to give a pastor 
an adequate salary, and the life of the pastor is a perpetual 
struggle against pecuniary difficulty. This might and would be 
to some extent remedied if it could be made clear that all 
these independent pastorates were required. There is amongst 
us a spirit which would prompt the richer churches to make 
provision for those who are in less fortunate circumstances. 
But this necessity is not established. On the contrary, there 
is a growing feeling that the system is bad and needs to be 
altered. What stands in the way of reform? This clerical 
sentiment which leads so many to fancy that it is a degrada- 
tion to a Christian minister to undertake what is.called 
secular work. If it were once understood that a pastoris - 
not less a Christian minister because he carries on some 
honest trade and, after the duties of his ordinary calling are 
discharged, gives to his people as much time as they require, 
we should have taken a very important step towards the 
removal of evils the pressure of which is very widely felt. 
As a matter of fact these small churches do not require a 
man’s whole time, and it is no advantage either to him or to 
them that he should not eke out the scanty pittance which 
is all they can give him by honourable employment of some 
kind. But clerical ideas which are shared both by ministers 
and people stand in the way. - 
Ineed not say to you that I should be the very last to under-' 
value the importance of a well-trained ministry whose one work 
should be that of Christian teaching and pastoral work, and 
in general Christian leadership. What I deprecate is the 
sentiment which turns that ministry into a sacred order, gives 
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to the office a certain mystic sanctity, and, by shutting off 
its members from their fellow-men, materially cripples their 
power for usefulness, while, at the same time, it engenders in 
themselves ideas inconsistent with the teaching of Him who 
told His disciples that he who would be the greatest must 
become as the least. Had I not believed that the work in 
which you are to be engaged was in harmony with the law 
of the New Testament and the lessons of common sense, I 
should never have encouraged you to undertake it. It seemed 
to me that God had given you qualifications for doing efficient. 
service in it, and the call of the church over which you are 
now placed confirmed my judgment. In meeting its claims 
you will certainly find enough to employ all your zeal and 
energy. What Iam anxious to impress on you is, that your 
work will be done all the better if you look at it not in an official 
spirit, but in the practical temper of a single-minded and 
earnest Christian. You will not be less of a minister because 
you make it manifest that you are every inch a man. How 
far the indulgence of a contrary spirit is likely to affect your- 
self and your work, I will point out more fully in my next. 
If I did not know how intense is your own desire to make the 
very best of yourseif for the sake of your work, I would not 
have entered so fully into my theme. But my own impres- 
sion is very strong that officialism, with its pedantry and 
routine, its assumption and pride, is a curse everywhere, 
and that it must be so especially in a work where so much 
depends upon the sense of reality which the worker creates 
around him, and upon the sympathy which he awakens in 
the people. If we could free ourselves wholly from its 
influence we should increase our power indefinitely. 
YOUR AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


on —— -— 9 OH — 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. 
JOHN RUSKIN AS A LECTURER. 
Every one knows of Jolin Ruskin, the art critic and the 
accomplished master of English style, but not every one is 
aware that he is Slade Professor of Fine Arts in Oxford Uni- 
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versity, and that most of his recent books were first delivered 
as lectures. For fifteen years, and more, he has held this 
position; and each year, in the discharge of his duties, he 
delivers a course of lectures in Oxford to such of the students 
and others as are fortunate enough to be in time to secure 
tickets. It is of John Ruskin the lecturer that I am now 
writing, and it is my object, so far as I am able, to present 
him to my readers as he appears to those who hear him. 

An eminent critic, a few years ago, named as the four 
greatest English essayists, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas 
Carlyle, John Henry Newman, and John Ruskin. Of this 
quartette two are no longer living. Newman is living, but he 
is no longer a contributor to the world’s thought. Over 
eighty years of age, he is spending his last daysin quiet in the 
Oratory which he has made his home. [I incline to think that 
future ages will write his name as the ablest thinker and the 
most vital force of this marvellous band. John Ruskin still 
survives, andis in the active discharge of his duties, although, 
as he is well aware, age has already commenced to tell upon 
him. 

In writing of Mr. Ruskin as he has appeared at Oxford this 
Michaelmas term, I shall endeavour to present his personal 
appearance, his manner as a lecturer, and then to give a brief 
analysis of one of his lectures. 

In personal appearance John Ruskin is not prepossessing. 
Those who see him for the first time in the Lecture Theatre of 
the Museum are sadly disappointed. The audience, which 
crowds even the standing room of the spacious theatre, 
assembles a full hour before the time for the lecture, so eager 
is the desire of Oxonians to hear him. Promptly at the ap- 
pointed time he makes his appearance at the door, and, passing 
instantly to his desk, he is ready for his lecture. Before he 
commences, let us study him. He is slightly under the 
medium height. His long, straight hair is a chestnut brown, 
unstreaked by age, although his full beard is almost white. 
His forehead is rather low. His eyes are a bluish grey. His 
face is deeply lined. One of his shoulders seems higher than 
the other. His hands are long, and his fingers are delicate 
and tapering like an artist’s. His appearance is neither im- 
posing nor impressive. It is rather sharp, and there is 
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something in it which I do not know how to describe, except 
that he looks as if he delights in practical jokes, and is never 
happier than when he has found a weak point in some one 
else. He wears the customary ‘‘ M.A.” gown, which all the 
professors wear, but it does not fit him, and he allows it to 
hang as it will, every now and then nervously jerking it into a 
comfortable position. Those who have read ‘‘ The Stones of 
Venice,” or ‘‘ The Crown of Wild Olive,” or “‘ The Queen of 
the Air,” and imagined their author to be an ethereal being, 
full of poetry in appearance, handsome as the ideal artist, had 
better never get a glimpse of him, for he is a very common- 
place and prosaic-appearing man. 

Hardly does he reach his desk before he places his manu- 
script upon it and commences to read. His manner is 
perfectly unconventional. He reads rapidly, but not very 
distinctly. He has never yet learned to pronounce the letter 
“ry.” All his “‘r’s” are “ w’s.” There is a slight lisp in his 


voice. His manner is nervous, and he keeps twitching at 
something most of the time. ‘There are two moods between 
which he seems to vibrate. Either he is cynical and captiously 


critical, or he is wonderfully appreciative and eloquent. When 
he is in the latter mood there is something almost magnetic in 
his earnestness, and his somewhat harsh voice becomes 
musical. In one of his lectures he read several passages 
from Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ History of Westminster Abbey.” Com- 
mencing with the statement that Stanley had complimented 
him on several of his books, Mr. Ruskin said, ‘‘ But I would 
rather have written that ‘ History of Westminster Abbey ’ than 
any book I have ever written.” He then took the history and 
read passages from it, and, without the least attempt at elocu- 
tionary effect, by his simple appreciation of the author’s spirit, 
produced such an impression as I have rarely seen when one 
man has read the words of another. When the Ruskin who 
charmed us in ‘‘ Modern Painters” and ‘‘ Stones of Venice” 
appears, the effect is always the same. The sentences fall 
from his lips like music. He is thrilled by his own eloquence, 
and the glow and movement of his style affect both speaker 
and hearer alike. He is, at such times, absolutely uncon- 
scious. John Ruskin disappears, and some vision of beauty 
sweeps before our eyes, clothed in splendour and attended by 
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angels. But, alas! our lecturer has two sides, and when the 
other side appears, all our reverence disappears. He puts his 
hands in the pockets of his coat-tails, under his gown, and, 
walking up and down behind his table, simply scolds and 
rants. He talks about ‘“‘ you Englishmen ”’ as if he belonged 
to some superior race. I never once heard him identify him- 
self with anything English, but scores of times I have heard 
him talk as if he might be a Greek, or a German, or an Italian, 
or anything but a commonplace, beef-eating Englishman. 
When his nobler and truer self appears he is eloquent and 
impressive ; but when the other Ruskin appears I would as 
soon listen to the snarling of cats and the barking of dogs as to 
him. Then he jumbles his thoughts, mixes his metaphors, 
scolds, sneers, and makes his friends wish he would be con- 
tent to write, and cease to lecture. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the cynical and carping critic is more prominent 
than the appreciative and eloquent thinker. He ‘is not more 
prominent, but he is so frequently heard as almost to spoil whole 
lectures. John Ruskin’s great fault, as a thinker and writer, 
is not so much self-appreciation, for he is no egotist, but lack 
of ability to see and properly estimate merit and ability in 
those whom he is addressing. If he could come to feel that 
his readers and hearers are thoughtful and earnest inquirers 
after truth, rather than a pack of fools, his own words would 
have a weight which they do not now possess. As it is, he 
scolds and complains so much that many people do not hear 
the rich music of his wonderful style, and are unaffected by 
his thoughts. 

His subject this term has been ‘‘ The Pleasures of Eng-- 
land.” The name conveys hardly a hint of his real theme, 
which has been a study of early English history. Practically 
he has been comparing the England of earlier times with the 
England of to-day, for the sake of showing that there has 
been little, if any, real progress in recent years. The following 
passages outline his purpose in these lectures: ‘* Lask you to- 
day to begin the examination with me, very earnestly, of the 
question laid before you in the seventh of my last year’s lec- 
tures, whether London, as it is now, be indeed the natural, 
and therefore the heaven-appointed, outgrowth of the inhabi- 
tation, these 1,800 years, of the valley of the Thames by a 
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progressively instructed and disciplined people ; or, if not, in 
what measure and manner the aspect and spirit of the great 
city may be possibly altered by your acts and thoughts.” 
Then follows a valuable and interesting passage. He says: 
‘* In my introduction to the Economist of Xenophon I said that 
every fairly educated European boy or girl ought to learn the 
history of five cities—Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, and 
London ; that of London including, or at least compelling in 
parallel study, some knowledge also of the history of Paris. 
A few words are enough to explain the reason for this choice. 
The history of Athens, rightly told, includes all that need be 
known of Greek religion and arts; that of Rome, the victory 
of Greek religion over paganism; those of Venice and Flor- 
ence seem the essential facts respecting the Christian arts of 
painting, sculpture and music; and that of London, in her 
sisterhood with Paris, the development of Christian chivalry 
and philosophy, with their exponent art of Gothic architecture.” 
He considers architecture to be the chief exponent of the feel- 
ings both of the French and English races. From architecture 
and the illumination of manuscripts, and some forms of jewel- 
lery and metallurgy, he undertakes to illustrate such phases in 
national character as historians, ‘‘ not cognizant of excellence 
in the aforesaid modes of structural and ornamental crafts- 
manship,” would necessarily overlook. The subject of the 
first lecture was ‘‘ The Pleasures of Learning; or, England 
from Bertha to Osburga.” Of the five cities that he named 
he said, ‘‘ Athens, Rome, and Florence are self-taught and 
internally developed; while all the Gothic races, without any 
exception, but especially those of London and Paris, are after- 
wards taught by these.” He keeps reiterating the question— 
always saying “‘ you,” and never ‘“‘we”—‘‘ What would you 
have been without the help of Homer and Phidias, untouched 
by the spear of Pallas, unruled by the rod of Agricola? What 
form would the ideas and images of your natural religion 
probably have taken if no missionary had ever passed the Alps 
in charity, and no English king in pilgrimage?” The lecture 
is a study of the forces which impressed themselves on Eng- 
lish life during the plastic period from Bertha to Osburga. 
The tutor nations are the Roman, Greek, Syrian, and Egyp- 
tian. ‘‘ You study the influence of Rome upon England in 
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Agricola, Constantius, St. Benedict, and St. Gregory; of 
Greece upon England, in the artists of Byzantium and 
Ravenna ; of Syria and Egypt upon England, in St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, and St. Athanase.” 

The period from Bertha to Osburga, 590-849—say 250 
years—is passed by the Saxon people ‘“‘in the daily more 
reverent learning of the Christian faith, and daily more peace- 
ful and skillful practice of the humane arts and duties which 
it invented and inculcated.” 

Mr. Ruskin claims that the Saxon was absolutely impervious 
to the luxury of Rome and the influence of her art; but that 
his mind ‘‘ was frankly open to the direct teaching of Greece, 
and to the methods of bright decoration employed in the 
Byzantine Empire ; for these alone seemed to his fancy sug- 
gestive of the glories of the brighter world promised by 
Christianity. 

The lecture concluded by a most appreciative and beautiful 
reading of one of the most eloquent of the passages in Dean 
Stanley’s ‘ History of Westminster Abbey,” and which Mr. 
Ruskin very aptly called a ‘‘ Gregorian canticle in praise of 
the English Constitution.” 

The quotation was read superbly, but when he came to 
criticize it, he descended from the dignity he had maintained 
through his lecture, and closed with a passage of which, per- 
haps, every word was true, but with an undertone of sneering, 
which made me feel as if by the last stroke of his brush he had 
daubed a very beautiful picture. 

I must not omit to speak of the wonderful reverence which 
characterized all Mr. Ruskin’s references to our Lord. Of His 
person, and of the beauty of the religion of charity and love, 
he frequently speaks, and often whole passages of his lectures 
are like most devout and earnest sermons. His lecture on 
** Alfred the Confessor ; or, The Pleasures of Faith,’ was, all 
in all, one of the noblest sermons I have ever heard. He 
often denounces that Puritanism which sees no beauty in the 
world, and destroys the beautiful things which others have 
made; but for the Master Himself, and the religion He taught, 
John Ruskin pleads most powerfully, because indirectly. I 
have given no examples of Mr. Ruskin’s scolding and ranting. 
They are not a part of the real man. They will be forgotten 
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when he has gone, and are unknown even now where he has 
not lectured. The “‘ Gregorian music” of his wonderful style 
is seldom broken by them ; they appear in the parts which he 
extemporizes, and not in his books. 

John Ruskin impresses those who hear him most as a man 
sometimes captious, sometimes cynical, sometimes grotesque, 
but always earnest, always intent on making things better 
than they are; a man who may make those near him un- 
comfortable because of his infirmities, but who will leave the 
world better than he found it because of his sincerity, his 
appreciation of the beautiful, and his power of putting into 
deathless words the visions which he has seen. 


——__—__ o-@- 


THE IRISH CRISIS. 


‘“‘Tue Tres,” posing as a disinterested patriot, and holding 
up the Government to the admiration of the country as 
illustrious examples of the same sublime and disinterested 
devotion to national rather than party interests, furnishes 


one of the most curious examples of a blinding self-delusion 
which our recent political history supplies. Morning by 
morning the most exalted principles of patriotic duty have been 
inculeated, while in the application of them we have had the 
most shameless exhibitions of partizan temper in its most 
malignant forms. We feel, to the fullest extent, all that has 
been so constantly urged as to the duty of keeping the Irish 
question out of the range of party politics, but having laid down 
a principle which all true patriots are ready to admit, it is 
startling to find all this ‘‘tall talk ’’ employed as an instru- 
ment for damaging a political adversary in the first place, and 
arresting the progress of all democratic reform in the second. 
In the view of The Times and those it represents, the country 
is only another name for the privileged classes who have 
regarded it as their preserve, and patriotism is zeal in the 
maintenance of the institutions under whose shadow their 
exclusive rights have grown up. It has too much worldly 
wisdom to suppose that in an age like ours the “no sur-: 
render ”’ policy of the old Toryism can be successfully main- 
tained, and it therefore deciares in favour of that shapeless, 
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formless, and soulless thing called Moderate Liberalism. The 
“‘ Moderate Libera] ”’ is to redress everything, but the difficulty 
is where to find him. Lord Hartington is sometimes wheedled, 
sometimes bullied, sometimes regarded with hope, sometimes 
treated as irreclaimable ; but it is tolerably clear that he is 
too honourable a politician to answer to the ideal of a 
‘Moderate Liberal.” In default of a nearer approach to The 
Times’ model, the present Ministry have been held up as the 
patriots who were to save the country. Looking back to the 
history of the last few months, the suggestion is more than a 
trifle ridiculous. A more unpatriotic procedure than the 
attack on Lord Spencer’s administration cannot be found in 
our recent Parliamentary annals. It has borne its natural 
fruit. The Ministers whose first duty it was to maintain the 
authority of law, joined in holding up its representative to 
contempt because he was not of their party, and the law itself 
has been trampled under foot. They sacrificed order and 
peace for a petty party triumph, and now they have the 
impudence to ask that they be continued in power that they 
may repair the mischief which their own folly has wrought. 


Bhd as this is, the treatment of Mr. Gladstone has been 
even worse. The Times has been consistent in its hatred to 
him, and we regard that hate as one of the strongest tributes 
to the character of the great Liberal leader. No one can read 


” 


the ‘‘ Greville Memoirs,’ with its curious revelations of the 
true spirit and aims of the chiefs who once had the trust of 
the great Liberal party, without being conscious of the wide 
interval which separates the Liberalism of to-day from that 
of Melbourne, of Palmerston, or even of Russell. That 
change has been largely wrought by Mr. Gladstone, who is a 
statesman of an entirely different calibre. We are not 
surprised that all who regard politics as a mere game, and 
who hate the introduction into it of high principle, should hate 
him. At the present crisis that hatred has become more 
intense, because of the instinctive consciousness that he has 
the power of welding into one mass the innumerable forces 
which are working against the injustices and anomalies which 
are still to be found in our political and ecclesiastical systems. 
Had it not been for this tangled Irish problem he must have 
been at present the head of a powerful Ministry, seeking to 
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obey the mandate of the people by carrying great measures of 
Reform. That perplexing question, however, stands in the 
way, and it has been the aim of his adversaries so to use it 
as to destroy his reputation altogether. Reports ascribing to 
him the wildest intentions have been treated as absolutely 
true, in face of a warning as distinct as under the circum- 
stances it could be made, that they did not correctly represent 
his views and intentions. On the basis of these reports he 
has been criticized, calumniated, denounced, and when the 
time for a fuller declaration arrived and he scattered this web 
of falsehood by a few plain words of truth, The Times had 
the impudence to say that there should have been nothing to 
explain. There was, in truth, nothing to explain, except the 
misrepresentations which were current, and which it had done 
its best to propagate. Mr. Gladstone’s speech at the opening 
of Parliament reveals the patriot statesman, and lays down 
the only principles on which it is possible to reach a settle- 
ment of questions which must sit heavy on the hearts of all 
who care for the true honour and welfare of the country. It 
is simply impossible to govern Ireland in the fashion which 
The Times has more than once indicated. England ha% too 
keen a sense of the wrongs which Ireland has suffered to be 
prepared for entering on a new course of suppression, to be 
followed by new acts of violence and revolution. All parties 
are alike resolved to preserve the integrity of the Empire. 
The question is, How can this be done with the contented 
acquiescence of reasonable Irishmen? As Mr. Gladstone has 
so eloquently insisted, that cannot be allowed to become the 
mere shuttlecock of political parties. 

Nothing more fortunate for Mr. Gladstone could well have 
happened than the circulation of the rumours which have 
stirred the whole political world. He has been served by 
the violence of his foes, for their eagerness to attribute 
to him plans which were likely to discredit him with the 
country has given him the opportunity of learning the mind 
of his followers on the subject of Home Rule. Of course he 
has had to endure abuse and invective, but with these he has 
become so well acquainted that they are scarcely likely to 
ruffle him. Indeed, so many of the attacks have been marked 
by an excess of fatuous folly and unrestrained passion, that 
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they have failed of any effect. As we have seen, The Times 
has been conspicuous in its endeavour to damage the 
Liberal party. The depth of partizanship to which it 
has sunk may be measured by its disgraceful omission to 
report Mr. Chamberlain’s most significant utterance on Ireland 
at the dinner to Mr. Arch. It professed to report the dinner, 
but it left out a speech which might have counteracted 
its unfair endeavour to persuade the world that Liberals are 
disloyal to the Union. Shameful as this is, it might be better 
endured if it had a wise policy of its own to advocate. But this is 
what we seek invain, either from the editor or hiscorrespondents. 
It has just republished the letters it has had on the subject from 
the Duke of Argyll downwards, but they are valuable chiefly 
as showing how little even our ablest thinkers can contribute 
to relieve us from our perplexities. After we have read all 
that has been said by the ablest of them all, Sir James 
Stephen, who has thought it not inconsistent with his position 
as a Judge to be a prominent figure in the political arena, 
and have endeavoured to realize all the terrible evils which, 
according to him and others, are to follow from Home Rule, 
we are still left face to face with eighty-six Home Rulers in 
the House of Commons. Under these conditions, railing at 
Mr. Gladstone does not seem to be a very promising operation. 
It does not advance the settlement of the Irish difficulty a 
step; rather it reminds us of the old ballad which tells us 
** Will kicked out the doctor—but when ill indeed, 
E’en dismissing the doctor don’t always succeed.” 

In the present case it does not seem easy even to dismiss the 
doctor. J'he Times has done its level best, but it has not 
persuaded the Liberal party that Mr. Gladstone has become 
either a madman or a traitor, or that its friends the ‘‘ Mode- 
. rate Liberals” can carry on a Government without him. It 
would be folly to deny that the Liberal party is at present 
without form, and that some of its leaders have probably not 
come to an understanding with each other. But in looking 
back to the secret history of former crises, as detailed by Greville 
in his ‘*‘ Memoirs,” we can find times when there seemed a far 
more chaotic condition of affairs in the party, and yet it 
speedily disappeared under the pressure of circumstances. 
We are sanguine that it will be so again. 
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One of the worst features of the times is the fierce temper 
which seems to be abroad. Whig Dukes especially seem to 
have been wrought up to a passion quite unbecoming the 
illustrious caste of ‘‘ Vere de Vere.’’ The Duke of Westminster’s 
exhibition at Chester was melancholy in the last degree. It 
was surely possible for his Grace to show his determination to 
yield nothing to the Home Rulers without descending to a 
style of abuse worthy of a costermonger. There is not an 
excuse to be pleaded on its behalf. In the first place passion is 
a sign of weakness, not of strength, and even the very violence 
which it exhibits only causes a reaction. Besides, if it were 
all true, it does not touch the awkward fact that the eighty- 
six Home Rulers are in the House of Commons. Is the 
Duke prepared for the practical conclusion to which his 
words lead up, and to turn out the Irish members and 
reduce Ireland to the position of a Crown colony? The 
Times has hinted at this more than once, but the young 
gentleman who writes so jauntily on a matter so grave 
has no responsibility. It would be very different if one of the 
position of the Duke of Westminster were to advise such a 
policy. We wonder if this is the kind of ‘‘ patriotic leader- 
ship’ for which Mr. Goldwin Smith sighs. At present it is 
the only alternative proposed to the concession of Home Rule. 
Our belief is that there is enough statesmanship left to find 
another course, but it is certainly not in the Administration 
which in six months has reduced Ireland to a state of anarchy, 
which is now floundering about in quest of a policy, and which 
has intrusted the search to that most Philistine of English 
politicians, Mr. W. H. Smith. We know of no qualification 
which he possesses except the sublime audacity with which he 
passes from one of the great offices of State to another, as 
though he were equally competent for the discharge of all. 
Sidney Smith laughed at Lord Jobn Russell for similar self- 
confidence. That Mr. W. H. Smith is separated longo inter- 
vallo from the great Whig leader cela va sans dire. Of all 
works, however, the one for which he is least fitted is that of 
dealing with the Irish people. Such strength as he possesses 
lies in the common-sense, characteristic of the middle-class 
Englishman. What is wanted for Ireland is the sympathetic 
spirit which is the furthest possible removed from this type of 
practical wisdom. 
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If anything had been wanting to emphasize the effect of the 
high-toned speech of Mr. Gladstone, it would have been sup- 
plied by the miserable display of party violence by the Prime 
Minister’ in the Upper House. Unfortunately for Lord Salis- 
bury’s own influence, it seems impossible for him to get rid of 
the spirit of The Saturday Review, and to understand that the 
slashing style which was so effective in the columns of the 
journal is wholly unworthy the responsible chief of a great 
party, to say nothing of the First Minister of the Crown. While 
Mr. Gladstone, with his usual fairness, was giving the Govern- 
ment credit for what they had done in foreign policy, and 
in the judgment of many showing too much generosity in 
crediting his successors with success which really belonged to 
his own Ministry, and urging that their Irish policy should 
be discussed with as little of party spirit as possible, Lord 
Salisbury was assailing him in a manner which would have 
been tolerable only in a Tory provincial paper. Of course, 
forbearance and candour are precisely what the Government 
do not want. They.are anxious to pose as defenders of the 
unity of the Empire, and are very angry that Mr. Gladstone 
will not give them the opportunity of playing this card. 
Hine ille ire! Hence also this shameless attempt to at- 
tribute to a great adversary opmions which he has never 
expressed, and which there is no reason to believe that he has 
ever entertained. Lord Salisbury thinks that because the 
opinions were ‘‘ at variance with all the opinions of his life 
and fatal to the constitution of the country,” he was ‘‘ not at 
liberty to speak behind ambiguous declarations. Our view 
of the position is altogether different from that of the angry 
Marquis. The conclusion we draw from his premisses is that 
as the opposition between the opinions attributed to Mr. 
Gladstone and the whole tenor of his political creed was so 
great, it would be unfair to fix upon him any responsibility for 
them until he had distinctly avowed them. As to “‘ ambiguous 
declarations,” the taunt simply expresses the bitter disap- 
pointment that he has not gone further than a disavowal of 
inaccurate reports and given a distinct outline of his own 
policy. In other words, he was to have made himself the 
target for Tory and Whig criticism. We fail to see the justice 
of the demand. Mr. Gladstone’s language should satisfy all 
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honourable men—if, indeed, they needed such satisfaction—that 
he will be no party to the dismemberment of the Empire. 
The time has not yet come for him to propose a plan by 
which any reasonable Irish demands may be met without this 
danger being incurred. Remembering the relative positions 
of the two men, the demand of Lord Salisbury is simply pre- 
posterous. The Prime Minister has no policy, and complains, 
forsooth, because the leader of the Opposition will not pro- 
pose one which may, at least, supply him with something to 
attack. 

It would be impertinence for any one in the present state of 
affairs to offer independent suggestions on this great question. 
All that we can say is that Liberals have a special responsi- 
bility laid upon them at this crisis. They have to deal with 
Ireland on the principles which lie at the foundation of the 
Liberal creed. If they allow themselves to be frightened by 
the panic cries of old Whig houses whose representatives 
are already to the front with their notes of disunion and their 
croakings of danger, they will lose one of the grandest oppor- 
tunities which ever came within the range of a political party. 
It is not for them to be alarmed by those who taunt them 
with making concessions to Mr. Parnell. Mr. Parnell isa 
member of Parliament and the leader of a party who must be 
reckoned with, and he does not seem more unreasonable than 
the furious so-called loyalists of whom Major Saunderson is 
the representative. It is the duty of the Liberal party to 
save Ireland from the violence of both. The true mind of the 
party is to be found in the sober loyalty of Mr. Illingworth, 
than whom there is not a more independent member in the 
House, rather than in the mutinous and foolish talk of Mr. 
Arthur Elliot and Whigs of his stamp. They are mistaken if 
they suppose the country is likely to put its trust in Whig 
noblemen who cannot help looking at the question with the 
bias of Irish landlords. These gentlemen meet in their own 
cliques, and fancy that wisdom dwells with them. But the 
last Ministry which would touch the heart and secure the 
confidence of the people, is a Ministry of Whigs. Rave as 
they will, they cannot break the influence of the veteran chief 
whom Mr. Arthur Elliot thinks he can safely insult. Non- 
conformists are no mean element in the Liberal party, and 
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they certainly will not be among the followers of Mr. Goschen 
or any chief of like spirit. 

We have been very much struck by a passage in the 
“ Greville Memoirs” relative to the elections of 1852, when 
Lord Derby appealed to the country under circumstances 
not altogether dissimilar to the present. Mutatis mutandis, 
some of the following sentences might have been written of 
1885 instead of 1852: 

Derby himself has shuffled and prevaricated, and involved himself in 
a studied and laboured ambiguity, which has exposed him to bitter 
taunts and reproaches, and Disraeli has been a perfect will-o’-the-wisp, 
flitting about from one opinion to another, till his real opinions and 
intentions are become matter of mere guess and speculation... . On 
all subjects of interest the Government have taken a doubtful, undecided 
course, and abstained from any bold enunciation of principles and course 
of action, always temporising, and trying to keep up the hopes of every 
party and interest by their ambiguous language. On Maynooth, on the 
Education Question, and the Privy Council Minute, they did this, evi- 
dently for electioneering purposes: afraid in one case of affronting 


Protestant bigotry, and in the other wanting to stimulate the zeal of the 
Churechmen in their favour. 


At that time Lord John Russell seems to have filled the place 
in Tory imaginations and Tory hatred over smothered Whig 
discontent which is now held by Mr. Gladstone, and so we 
are told that ‘‘ while a more disgraceful and degraded Govern- 
ment than this cannot be imagined, it is difficult to say, if they 
fall, how any fresh combination can be formed, likely to be 
efficient, popular, and durable.’’ So strangely does history 
repeat itself. The Liberal party found a way out of the 


difficulty in 1852, and we have no doubt it will find one also 
in 1886. 


5 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Nonooyrormists must be long-suffering and patient in no 
common degree if they are to continue their support to poli- 
ticians of the stamp of Mr. Childers. The Radicals and 
Dissenters of South Edinburgh must have exercised an extra- 
ordinary amount of self-restraint in abstaining from opposition 
toa candidate who has so little to recommend him to the 


favour of those whose Liberalism is more than a party name. 
VoL. xv. 11 
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His long and wearisome speeches have confessedly fallen very 
flat on this side of the border, and there are no signs that he 
has inspired any enthusiasm among those whom he seeks 
to represent. Perhaps we may regard his election as another 
indication of the devotion of Midlothian to Mr. Gladstone, one 
of whose trusted lieutenants Mr. Childers is. We feel our- 
selves bound to say frankly that the day is rapidly passing, if it 
be not already gone, when English Nonconformists will support 
a man who makes opposition to Disestablishment one of the 
most prominent features of his creed. These Whig statesmen 
presume upon our long-tried loyalty and our rooted opposition 
to Toryism. Their confidence may be carried too far. We 
are not the slaves of party, nor are we to be deluded by mere 
election cries. We have adhered to the Liberal party, even 
when we were not fully satisfied with its policy, so long as 
there were important measures of reform to be carried. But 
the reason for our forbearance ceases when the difference 
between Whig or moderate Liberal and Tory has become so 
minimized that it has little significance, and when the moderate 
Liberal tells us, as Mr. Childers does, that the one thing on 
which he has made up his mind is that he will not do us the 
justice that we ask. It is very possible that the resolution, 
which is rapidly being forced upon us, may at first cost the 
Liberal party a few seats, but for that we must be prepared. We 
may be the more easily reconciled to it when we see the type 
of Liberalism which is likely to suffer from our action. Sir 
Thomas Brassey has repaid the loyalty of the Hastings Non- 
conformists by attaching his name to the Whig declaration 
against Disestablishment. If by Nonconformist abstentions at . 
the next election Sir Thomas were to lose his seat, he would 
suffer, but we do not see that Liberalism would sustain any 
serious injury. We have always sought to maintain unity, but 
unity may be purchased too dearly. We do not preach revolt, 
nor are we anxious to precipitate a schism, but Dissenters 
cannot for ever allow themselves to be so influenced by a 
desire for external unity as to be unfaithful to principles 
which in their view are paramount to all political interests. 
A friend, who is himself a Churchman, and a clergyman 
of some distinction, in writing to us during the election, ex- 
pressed a very strong opinion that a few Whigs had been too 
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long allowed to dominate the councils of the party, and, indeed, 
wrote on the unfairness shown to Dissenters in a style which 
would astonish those who seem to think that our only duty is 
to serve and wait. Outsiders, like this gentleman, appreciate 
our strength and wonder at our forbearance. It may be there 
is still other work to do before the time for Disestablishment 
comes. But our opponents have decided that the conflict 
shall not be postponed. 


A change in the editorship of The Daily News is a matter 
of great importance, not only to the Liberal party, but to the 
cause of progress. Despite a good deal of talk to its dis- 
advantage, The Daily News is not so much the leading Liberal 
daily paper of London, as it is the only one which exerts any 
very decided influence in the country. We are not insensible 
to the merits of The Daily Chronicle. It has done valuable 
service, and is capable of doing more, but it can hardly as yet 
be regarded as one of the great forces in political life. The 
correspondent of The Liverpool Mercury writes of it as an 
“important journal,” and hints that its rivalry has injured 
The Daily News. But many correspondents, and certainly 
this particular one is of the number, are given to a little 
romance. We have no wish to depreciate The Daily Chronicle, 
which has been growing in public opinion, and for which there 
is ample room—Liberalism has need of its services as well as 
those of The Daily News; but the latter has long been 
accepted as the representative of the party of progress,. 
and any weakening of its influence would be a serious. 
injury. It is hardly to be denied that for some time’ past 
it has been losing ground. Many of its leaders have been 
brilliant and effective, but the general feeling has been 
that it lacked force, decision, and, above all, enthusiasm. 
Its political articles were too often the production of a clever 
thinker rather than of a combatant whose soul was in the 
strife. There was in them nothing of that contagious earnest- 
ness which quickens the zeal of men. It may be that there 
are times when this quality might be dispensed with, and an able 
philosophical exposition of principles and judgment of events 
be accepted as the best service which its journal can render to 
the party it represents. But this certainly is not the character 
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of the times through which we are passing. Liberalism, and 
especially London Liberalism, needs all the force which intense 
conviction and ardent zeal cansupply. In many quarters itis 
sick, well-nigh to death, of nervous apprehension. It stands 
upon precedent, it is afraid of that which is new and daring, 
it is in danger of dying of dignity and conventionalism. It is 
in sore need of such restoratives and tonics as a spirited 
journal can supply. We are not insensible to the many 
high qualities which gave the late editor so high a place in 
journalism when we say that these tonics he did not admin- 
ister, and that some of the best friends of the paper lamented 
its want of ‘ go.” 


We indulge a confident expectation that the new editor 
will supply the lack. The auguries are certainly good. He 
has long been correspondent of The Liverpool Daily Post and 
The Sheffield Independent, and we have often been struck with 
the ability and spirit of his contributions. Our lamented 
friend, Mr. Alderman Leader, has more than once spoken in 
the highest terms both of his ability and his high principle. 


It is very much in his favour that, though he has been so 
long behind the scenes in political life, he still retains such 
freshness of spirit. He has certainly a rare opportunity for 
doing great service. Never did the Liberal party need more 
the honest, intelligent, and spirited advocacy of a powerful 
London daily than at present. We do not suppose that any 
paper could have prevented the steady drift of prosperous 
snobbery towards Toryism, but it might have done something 
towards nurturing that robust Liberalism which would at 
least have counteracted its influence. The London democracy 
has the power in its own hands, and we have no doubt that it 
is Liberal at heart. But its Liberalism is of an advanced 
type—is Radicalism, and it has no patience with shilly shally. 
It asks for bread, and it will not be satisfied to be put off with 
a stone; will, in truth, resent this attempt to practise upon 
its credulity. Our strong conviction is that if-it be well led it 
will speedily give another complexion to the politics of a large 
portion of the metropolis. For this, however, we must look 
largely to the influence of the press, and The Daily News has 
the foremost place. What coadjutors it will find it is not easy 
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to say. The Daily Chronicle we have already named, and 
The Echo would be useful if it would put some check on its 
critical tendencies. As to The Pall Mall Gazette, the injury 
it does to the party to which it professes to belong is only 
limited by the measure of its influence. 


————_--0- & —____—_ 


FAITH AND UNBELIEF.* 


TueERE is one sign of the vitality of the Christian faith which 
no candid man will deny, and no wise man will ignore or 
undervalue, and that is the eagerness with which its truths 
are discussed. Men do not excite themselves about a religion 
which is in extremis, and if this were the state of the religion 
of Christ it would be left to expire in peace and quiet. But, 
on the contrary, controversy about its claims has seldom been 
more active than it is at present, and seldom has there been 
more intellectual force arrayed both in the attack and the 
defence. From among a number of books bearing more or 
less directly on the subject, we give the opening parts of a 
volume by the Rev. William Arthur, which, when complete, will 
be a most valuable addition to the apologetic literature of the 
time. It may be remembered by readers of T'he Nineteenth 
Century, that some time ago we had in its pages a prolonged 
controversy, in which “three differing schools were championed 
by three properly representative men, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Sir Fitzjames Stephen.” They were 
all antagonistic to Christianity, but they were equally antago- 
nistic to each other. The impression produced by them all 
was that the gospel of Christ belonged to the things which 
had passed away, and that it was left for such distinguished 
thinkers as these to determine what should take its place. 
Mr. Arthur enters the lists to challenge them all alike, and we 
venture to say that there is not one of them who will not find 
in the Christian champion a foeman worthy of his steel. His 


* Religion without God, and God without Religion. By Wriu1am 
Artuur. (Bemrose and Sons..\——The Alternatives of Faith and Un- 
belicf. By Cuartes Stanrorp, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) Faith 
and Unfaith, their Claims and Conflicts. By H. Stxcuarr Paterson, 
M.D. (Jobn F. Shaw and Co.) 
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book is divided into three parts. The first is devoted to Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, as the representative of Comtism ; thesecond 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer, as the distinguished teacher of Agnos- 
ticism ; the third (which is not yet published) to Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen and Deism. In the whole he is to give a complete 
view of the great evils of the day, ‘ Religion without God, 
and God without religion.”’ 

We greatly honour Mr. Arthur for the courage with which 
he has undertaken to assail the three forms of unbelief, and to 
grapple with their more powerful exponents. The very names 
of these men are a hostile force which it is necessary to 
break. Numbers of young men who plume themselves on 
being intellectual, accept their ideas of Christianity on the 
authority of Herbert Spencer and Frederic Harrison. To 
supply a counteractive to this influence would be an incal- 
culable gain to the cause of Christian truth. This is what 
Mr. Arthur has sought to do, and in his effort he has achieved 
considerable success. He has, indeed, many qualifications 
for the difficult task. In the first place, his own soul is pos- 
sessed with the truth of which he is the ardent defender. 
Then while he brings to his work all the fervour of a glowing 
zeal, he combines with it the keenness of an acute and the 
fulness of a well-informed intellect. His enforced retirement 
from public work has secured him an unusual amount of 
leisure for reading, and he has used it for the purpose of 
making himself familiar with all the literature of the subject. 
His work has been .very thoroughly done, and presents us 
everywhere with the results of careful thought and very wide 
reading. A more searching examination of systems which he 
examines, or a more thorough reputation of their leading 
principles, has, we believe, never been attempted. The book 
will help Christian readers to understand something about 
systems which hitherto they have known only by name. 

If Positivism were better understood it would, we believe, 
have even less sympathy than it at present enjoys. In this 
country it owes very much to the personal influence of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who, it is needless to say, is one of the 
most brilliant writers of the day as well as one of the most 
thoroughgoing Radical politicians. Every New Year’s day 
he delivers an eloquent address on the position and prospects 
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of the cult, and the press accords to this manifesto, of a sect 
which, however select, is certainly very small, an amount of 
space with which it seldom, if ever, favours the addresses of 
the chairmen of the great Dissenting organizations. This 
may be due to the wider range of topic which Mr. Harrison 
selects, as well as to the singular brillianey with which he 
surrounds everything that he touches. In one point Posi- 
tivism teaches a lesson by which Christian teachers would 
do well to profit. It must not be left to the religion of Comte 
to show a wide and many-sided human interest which is not 
manifested by the religion of Jesus Christ. The gospel is the 
true religion of humanity, and it is the improper narrowing 
of its sphere which has enabled its adversaries to misrepre- 
sent its true character. We are bound to say that Positivism 
has often spoken when Christian teachers have been silent 
as to evils which war against the first principles of the gospel. 
To its political teachings Positivism owes such favour as it 
enjoys among the working classes. As a religious system, 
however, it is very imperfectly understood, and the better it is 
known the less will it be approved. Even of those who will 
hail its negations, there are but few who will accept its positive 
teachings. There may be many things in our theology which 
they do not understand or do not like, but they will not sub- 
stitute the wild vagaries of the French philosopher for the 
sublime teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Mr. Arthur renders invaluable service by showing us what 
Positivism is. He refuses to be imposed apon by high-sounding 
phrases, and dissects the pretensions of Comte and his fol- 
lowers with a severity which is all the more telling because 
there is in it nothing of the odium theologicum. The force 
lies in the reasoning itself. Clear thought is expressed in 
plain and vigorous language. His determination to go to the 
heart of the system and strip the vague phraseology which 
conceals still vaguer thinking of the fair seeming by which 
it imposes on the unwary is very telling. Take, for example, 
the following sentences : 


What, then, is the object of faith ? Somehow or other this object is 
seldom stated by Comtists in the fully developed formula of the Master. 
It is a Triad, the Great Being (Positivism is great in capitals), the 
Great Fetish, and the Great Environment. The Great Environment is 
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Space the seat of the Laws. ... The Great Fetish is our globe. Seeing 
that the pent-up thing called “ the world ” by Comte—for he hardly ever 
widens out to such a word as universe—absolutely consists of nothing 
knowable except phenomena and laws, one would think that the globe 
as seat of some phenomena, and space as seat of all laws, would do for 
his divinities. Not so; the great object of worship is Humanity. And 
Humanity does not mean a humane disposition, neither does it mean 
that common nature possessed by all human beings. Mr. Harrison, 
reeling under the blows of his opponent, is willing to give up the capital 
H. That is a sign of retreat! for when the flagstaff is dropped off from 
the flag, all you can hope is that it may be carried off the field, not that 
it shall wave over the foe. What, then, is Humanity? The definition 
which, in one of Comte’s favourite terms, I might call ‘‘ incomparable,” 
which Dr. Robinet reverentially call “final,” is, The swum total of 
convergent beings. 

Our space will not allow us to go on, even so far as to follow 
Mr. Arthur into his extremely able dissection of this key-word 
of the system of ‘“‘ Humanity.’ Indeed we have already ren- 
dered it impossible for us to discuss the merits of the second 
and, in some respects, more important portion of his book. 
*‘ Agnosticism ” is one of the most dangerous forms of un- 
belief. It seems to many minds a relief from a responsibility 
which they feel to be oppressive. It does not commit them, 
as they suppose, to anything positive—is too modest to attempt 
a decision on points about which so many wise men have 
differed, confesses its own ignorance, and is content with the 
attitude of neutrality and suspense. But it is not really so. 
‘** Agnosticism ” does not say that it does not know Divine 
and spiritual realities, but that they cannot be known. Mr. 
Arthur has very wisely devoted more space to the refutation 
of this specious and misleading system than to the wild 
fancies of Comte. Agnosticism has many elements of popu- 
larity, especially while men are misled by the idea that there 
is nothing positive in it. Mr. Arthur has given us just the 
kind of refutation which is necessary for inquiring minds 
which are prepared to go below the surface. To all such we 
can heartily commend his book. It may rouse some minds 
from the calm indifference with which they are disposed to 
treat the controversy to have its issues so distinctly pointed 
out. They are thus summarized : 

Agnosticism named itself as if it were to be a philosophy of nesvience; 
but commenced by showing that the nescience attached mostly to God, 
while knowledge culminated in man; yet even human science it confined 
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to things of sense. Its issue is a multitude of portentous negations, of 
which some of the most obvious are—Worlds without a Head; A Uni- 
versal Cause without Foresight of Effects ; Religion without an Object of 
Faith, without a Doctrine, without a Moral Code. When we consider 
the vacuity of the religion of Agnosticism, and the eccentric parodies of 
the religion of Positivism, we might think they had been permitted that 
the futility of attempting to frame religion without a Living and True God 
might be displayed to all men. 


Mr. Arthur has laid the whole Church under obligations by 
this work. We anticipate with pleasure the completion of 
his undertaking. 

Two little books of a different order deserve a word of 
hearty praise. Many have not the time--a larger number 
have not the mental preparation — necessary for a full 
mastery and enjoyment of Mr. Arthur’s treatises. Yet they 
need to be fortified against the invidious scepticism which is 
abroad. Dr. Stanford, in his admirable lectures, in which 
he sets forth with great clearness and beauty ‘‘ the alterna- 
tives of faith and unbelief,” and Dr. Sinclair Paterson, in his 
vigorous and thorough review of the struggle between ‘‘ Faith 
and unfaith,” have met this want. We must decline the in- 
vidious task of saying who has done it best. Each has its 
own merits as each follows his own distinct line. Both are 
calculated to be immensely useful. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Treasury of David. By C. H. Spurgeon. Vol. VII. (Passmore 
and Alabaster). We can quite understand the feeling of Mr. Spurgeon 
when he says, ‘‘ A tinge of sadness is on my spirit as I quit ‘ The Treasury 
of David,’ never to find on this earth a richer storehouse, though the 
whole palace of revelation is open to me.” His work has evidently been 
a labour of love into which heart and head alike have been thrown, and 
its completion must be regarded by him with mingled feelings. If, how- 
ever, there be a natural regret at parting with a work which has 
been the happy companion of so many of his best hours, Mr. Spurgeon 
may on the other hand rejoice that he has given to Christian readers 
a treasury of devotional thoughts which may be said to be without 
parallel. The industry which has been shown in this extraordinary col- 
lection of all the best thoughts of the almost innumerable writers who 
have undertaken to deal either with the Psalms as a whole or with parts 
of them, is in itself remarkable. We quite believe Mr. Spurgeon 
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when he says, “It would astonish our readers if they could see what 
tomes have been read, what folios have been covered with transla- 
tions, and in the end what tiny morsels have been culled from the vast 
mass for incorporation with this Treasury. Heaps of earth have been 
sifted and washed, and have yielded only here and there a little ‘ dust of 
gold.’’’ Those who love the book (and what devout heart does not 
love it?) are greatly indebted to Mr. Spurgeon and his collaborateurs 
for the invaluable service which they have thus done. The value of 
such a selection must entirely depend upon the spiritual insight and 
taste of him by whom it is made, and it is on this that the special excel- 
lence of Mr. Spurgeon appears. It was a devotional heart, and not a critical 
intellect, which was required for the kind of work which he had to do. 
This, we need not say, Mr. Spurgeon possesses in a pre-eminent degree. 
He is possessed with the spirit of his work, and hence he has given us 
a book which is not only swi generis, but which in its own line is not 
likely to be approached. If we were to find any fault at all with the 
book, it would be that rather too much of the homiletic department 
has been done by brethren—as Mr. Spurgeon calls them—hailing from the 
Pastor’s College. Their sketches do not always strike us as being very 
remarkable, but this may be because they stand by the side of the singu- 
larly apt, original, and racy illustrations of Mr. Spurgeon. Taken as a 
whole, this really great book is a rich storehouse of spiritual wisdom. 
It is a book to be taken down again and again from the shelf as a com- 
panion for devotional hours. Many a preacher will doubtless owe to it 
happy thoughts and quickening influences, inspiring suggestions. 


The People’s Bible. Vol. II., The Book of Exodus; Vol. III., The 
Books of Leviticus and Numbers. By JoserH Parker, D.D. It is 
curious to notice the variety of treatment to which a book like the Bible 
naturally yields itself. There are the dry-as-dust commentators, whose 
pleasure is to examine every phrase, to discuss every word, to apply the 
scalpel of their criticism to words and thoughts which are among the 
choicest inheritance of human minds and hearts. Others are disposed 
to treat it purely as theologians, and employ their ingenuity in finding 
texts to sustain the articles of their creed. Dr. Parker has his own 
individuality, and deals with it in his own original and characteristic 
style. He is a great preacher, and the Bible is the book from which the 
materials of his preaching are drawn. He studies it with the view of 
finding in it the eternal truth which underlies even those things in it 
which appear to be local and temporary, and it is very remarkable how 
much he finds that escapes the observation of the great majority of 
readers. It may of course be suggested, and not always without reason, 
that there is in his treatment an excess of ingenuity which presses infer- 
ence and conclusion a great deal too far. But even faults of this kind 
may be easily condoned in consideration of the great wealth of thought— 
much of it as striking and instructive as it is new—which is to be found 
in these volumes. We are not so much surprised at the exhibition of his 
high qualities in the Commentary on Exodus, for in this story of Israel 
there is a wonderful suggestiveness, by which a writer with keen intuition 
was pretty sure to profit. But it is different when we pass into the some- 
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what arid regions of Leviticus. Of all the books in the Bible this would 
seem to be the one least likely to supply suggestive hints to the sort of treat- 
ment of which we are speaking. But Dr. Parker has not found it so. In pas- 
sages which ordinary readers would rapidly pass over, he finds something 
to detain him, and by which toinstruct others. We will give two examples 
which, perhaps, better than anything else may illustrate his style and 
show the peculiar character of the work. The first is from the Homily 
on Consecration and Service, based upon the injunction that the priests 
were commanded not to go out of the door of the tabernacle for seven 
days. At first sight there does not appear to be anything very suggestive 
here. Dr. Parker says, ‘‘ Men are not permitted to go forth into the 
priesthood at a step. No priesthood is worth accepting that any fool may 
step into without notice, without preparation, and without thought. The 
great priesthoods of life are all approached by a seven days’ consecration. 
Men may rush at work, they may ‘rush in where angels fear to tread ;’ 
but looked at comprehensively and weighed wisely, the great philosophy 
covers all time, that he who would accept any priesthood of life—-by 
which is meant any of its highest offices, leaderships, and utilities—must 
approach through a strait gate and go by a narrow way, and obey the 
eternal law of consecration.’”’ The second is even more striking, because 
of the scantiness of the hint on which the comment is based. The text 
simply is, ‘‘ And Moses spake unto Aaron.” ‘A grand chapter is opened 
in these words!—the people speaking unto the priest: the great heart 
speaking unto the momentary officer: the instinct of a world sitting, as 
it were, in judgment and righteous and generous criticism upon cere- 


monies and mediums and momentary arrangements, even though they 
were Divine in their origin and most beneficent in their purpose. The 
people are always more than the priests. The people are always more 
than the princes.” Of course this is homily rather than exegesis. It 
seems to us that this is precisely what it is meant to be. The Bible 
is here treated as a font of inspiration. Inspired itself, it is to be the 
quickener of spiritual thought and feeling in others. 


In the Footsteps of Heroes, and Other Sermons. By the late Enocu 
Metior, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) These brave, manly, devout 
utterances only awaken once more the feeling of sorrow that the Church 
was so early deprived of the service of so able and evangelical a teacher. 
These sermons are thorough representations of the man. Had they been 
prepared by himself for the press, they would doubtless have had more 
finish ; but we question if they would thus have gained anything of real 
power. As. they are presented to us, they are the almost spontaneous 
utterances of the preacher's own deepest convictions and feelings; and 
though it is possible that in some cases he might have elaborated at some 
points and refined in others, it is questionable whether the result would 
have been to give us a truer idea of the preacher himself. This volume 
has all the special characteristics of his teaching: robustness of thought, 
intensity of conviction, clearness and incisiveness of statement and reason- 
ing, and forcefulness of appeal. It has not been often understood how 
much the element of pathos entered into Dr. Mellor’s preaching, but it is 
happily manifest in some of the sermons of this series. The closing one, 
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entitled “‘In the Footsteps of Heroes,” is unfortunately incomplete, but 
there is quite enough in it to make us regret that it was not finished 
according to the author’s own design. The book will be welcomed by 
the large number of men to whom the name of Enoch Mellor is stil} 
precious. 


Christ and the Age. By Lirwetyn D. Bevan, LL.B., D.D. (Wm. 
Isbister.) If there are any whose minds have been disturbed as to the 
theology which is likely to prevail in Congregational churches, this 
volume ought to have a reassuring influence. Dr. Bevan is one of the 
younger leaders of Congregationalism, and a very fair representative of 
the tone and style of teaching which finds favour with the best of our 
younger men. The sermons before us show at least that he is distine- 
tively and strongly evangelical. He is an independent thinker who never 
shrinks from expressing what he feels. But throughout he is distinct and 
clear in his maintenance of great Evangelical principles. The opening 
sermon on ‘‘ Christ, the Age, and the Church,” indicates how thoroughly 
Dr. Bevan appreciates the condition of life under which the Christian 
work of to-day has to be done, and how thoroughly he understands the 
difficulties which arise out of the present relation of Church and world, 
He thus speaks, with equal wisdom and beauty: ‘‘ We may make the 
Church to be merely an ordinance of public worship, or we may degrade 
it to be nothing but a club of similarly-opinioned people, gathered chiefly 
round some individual whose ministrations are sought after as we might 
follow a favourite singer, or read a favourite novelist. Either condition 
of Church life is fatal to its influence upon the age. It may amuse, it may 
be a wonder, a town talk, a city sight, a country clique; but it is not, it 
cannot be, the Church of God. With open doors for worship, it must 
have its lines of influence running through all the personal, and family, 
and social interests of life. Wealth must not rule it, and poverty must 
not shame it. The one it shall relieve, and beautify its squalor ; the other 
it shall inspire, and direct its generous use. Science and art shall not be 
either its slaves or its despisers; both must be its fair handmaids, who 
bear always upon their faces the sheen of the holy fervour and the lowly 
reverence which they have caught in the shrines of the Church, which 
they have sustained and adorned. .. . Each man, each household, each 
state shall feel its power of moral and spiritual uplifting. Let such a 
Church be ours, brethren, and we at least shall do our part in serving our 
own age and handing down to the generations that come after us all the 
precious influences of the true and faithful Church of Jesus Christ.” We 
need not give any other illustration to justify the high opinion which we 
have formed of the real spiritual strength of these sermons, 


Daily Strength for Daily Living: Twenty Sermons on Old Testa- 
ment Themes. By Joun Cuirrorp, M.A., LL.B., D.D. (Marlborough 
and Co.) This is a book of no ordinary calibre. In an age when the 
Old Testament, especially in its historical portions, if it is not actually 
disparaged, has certainly been somewhat neglected, we owe not a little 
to a man who earnestly sets himself to the development of the great 
spiritual wisdom that may be found in it, and who executes his difficul 
task with equal freedom and reverence. This is what Dr. Clifford has 
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done. He tells us that he speaks without reserve, and the whole of the 
volume justifies this statement. Among the subjects he treats are 
“ Abraham’s mistake in the offering of Isaac,” ‘‘ Jacob’s Baptism of Fire,” 
“ Present-day Inspiration,” “‘ David’s great sin, and God’s greater grace,” 
and “A One-man Ministry.” On all of these he shows a singular blend- 
ing of sound judgment and a wise religious conservatism with great in- 
dependence and freedom of speech. He disclaims the idea of being 
an apologist, and yet his discourses must necessarily have great apolo- 
getic value. The interest and beauty of the discourses are both greatly 
enhanced by the way in which Dr. Clifford has illustrated his subjects by 
references to literature. The book shows him to be a man of extended 
and varied reading, who knows how to employ it to advance the various 
purposes of his ministry. We cannot close this notice without referring 
to the singularly manly and touching way in which Dr. Clifford speaks 
of his joy as a pastor in the teaching of his people. There is true wisdom 
in the following utterances, which are to us indicative of the spirit in 
which a really profitable ministry can best be carried on :—‘‘ We do not 
agree in opinion on all things. The basis of our fellowship is not opinion, 
but love of, and loyalty to, God in Christ. And I am glad to think that 
a sermon may be very useful that does not secure identity of opinion 
between preacher and hearer. Indeed, if my scant experience as a listener 
is worth anything, I must say I have found some of the discourses with 
which I have disagreed of very special service to me.” Certainly the con- 
tagion of religious enthusiasm is not dependent upon complete conformity 
of belief. Mr. Gladstone once said to an audience, ‘‘I don’t come here 


to tell you what you want to hear; but what I think is true and just.” 


The Life of John Bunyan. By Joun Brown, B.A. (Isbister and Co.) 
This is sure to be regarded as the life of the immortal dreamer. It is hard 
to believe that anything more of importance remains to be told about him, 
for Mr. Brown has had unusual facilities for obtaining information, and 
he has spared no pains in the improvement of his rare opportunities. 
What is more, he has the art of putting what he knows in attractive form 
before his readers. As a mere biography the book has a singular charm 
and an exceptional value. But it possesses a wide interest because of its 
life-like sketches of the troublous times in which Bunyan lived, and 
especially in places which the ordinary historian is pretty sure to over- 
look. We have books enough about the court of Charles II. and the 
lives of the grandees, but of the interior of Nonconformist churches of the 
period we know very little. Myr. Brown’s story of the church at Bedford 
is not the least interesting part of a volume which is a noteworthy addi- 
tion to the literature of our denomination. We hope before long to notice 
more fully some of its salient features, but we could not delay the intro- 
duction of the book to our readers. It well deserves the strongest com- 
mendation we can pronounce upon it. It may be well to add, for the sake 
of any who may be ignorant of the fact, that Mr. Brown is a successor of 
John Bunyan in the pastorate of the Bedford church. 


The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. By C. E. Crapock. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This is an American story, and has about it a 
freshness, a raciness of observation, a quaint and original mode of looking 
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at everything, which distinguish it from the ordinary run of novels. We 
can easily understand that many may turn aside from it, repelled by the 
uncouth dialect in which the conversations are carried on, and which, it 
must be confessed, is somewhat too largely employed, and is sometimes 
difficult to understand. If however they are disposed to lay it down on this 
account we advise them to pause, for if they master this little difficulty 
their perseverance will be rewarded. The ‘‘ Great Smoky Mountains” 
are in the State of Tennessee, and nothing can well be more primitive or 
rude than the condition of things in the district. In the midst of the 
freedom running into lawlessness which prevails, we have two very fine 
characters. The “ Prophet” himself is a striking portraiture. At one 
time he appears to be a mere fanatic, at another he is a perplexed and 
troubled thinker wrestling against doubt, and in the end the self-sacrific- 
ing spirit, which gives him so much of nobility, asserts itself in a very 
remarkable way. The closing scene is one of tragic power and also of 
touching pathos. But, after all, it is in the pictures of life, in the quaint 
observations and curious views of the rude men to whom we are intro- 
duced, in the account of their habits both of work and of recreation, and 
even of religion, that the main attraction of the book lies. The wild regions 
which lie on the outskirts of their civilization afford a wide and all but 
untrodden field for American writers, and Mr. Cradock has shown no 
little skill in its cultivation. In some places he reminds us of the grim 
humour and freshness of Bret Harte. 


Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. By James Runciman. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Runciman has a strong sympathy with sailors, and we 
may be pretty sure that in any story of his we shall be brought more 
or less into contact with them. This, however, is not a sea story, though 
one of its most touching and powerful scenes is on the sea, and one of its 
most interesting characters a jolly tar. The great object of the book seems 
to be to illustrate the misery caused by absurd prejudices about birth and 
station. Grace Balmaign’s father is a genuine English gentleman, and 
instead of being depicted as a domestic tyrant, as probably he would have 
been by an inferior artist, he is represented by Mr. Runciman as an open- 
hearted, generous man who is distressed by the misery he inflicts upon 
others. Yet with all these fine qualities he is prepared to wreck the 
happiness of two lives because his daughter’s lover, though a great 
favourite of his own, is not “in the ring,” as he himself expresses it. 
The story is cleverly told, and we hope will be useful in helping to weaken 
the absurd prejudice against which it is directed. 


Poets in the Garden. By May Crommetin. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This 
excellent volume unfortunately reached us too late for notice in the last 
number. As a gift-book of the season it stands in the very first rank, and 
in truth leaves nothing to be desired. Alike in the felicity of its design 
and the perfection of its execution, it is, if not unrivalled, entirely unsur- 
passed. May Crommelin, the editor, has gathered together an extra- 
ordinarily rich collection of references from the poets in general to our 
garden flowers. She tells us that the truly English love of flowers in 
gardens may be traced to the days of the troubadours, and she has justi- 
fied this observation by a multitude of choice passages on the various 
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favourites of the garden. The illustrations are exceedingly fine, and the 
general get-up of the book perfect. It is certainly a very fine specimen 
of English art. 


Every-day Life ; or, The Uneventful Journey. By C. H. Water, M.A, 
(J. F. Shaw and Co.) This book hardly answers to its title; the style is 
certainly colloquial, but many of the subjects have no special bearing on 
every-day life, and the thoughts are often feeble and commonplace. 


———_ 4 -0-@____ —- 
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Mr. James Spicer is so intimately identified with the Congregational 
denomination, and also with this Magazine, that we make no apology for 
calling attention to the following noble act of Christian munificence. It 
is a notable example which we commend to the imitation of other heads 
oflarge firms. It is a golden deed which needs no words of ours to com- 
mend it. Wetakethefollowing from The Atheneum. ‘ Mr. James Spicer, 
the well-known paper-maker, has presented to the firm of which he is the 
head a sum of £5,000, to be used for the benefit of those employed by 
it, It has been determined to found with it a benefit fund for providing 
for the old age of the employés, and for their widows and children after 
their death; and the firm, besides paying 5 per cent. on the money given 
by Mr. Spicer, proposes to make contributions to its increase from time 
to time.” , 

We heartily rejoice to see that the people of Bristol intend to erect a 
statue to Mr. Samuel Morley, in commemoration of his long and honour- 
able connection with the city as one of its representatives. We regard 
the proposal with more satisfaction because it is evident, from the feeling 
expressed at the meeting where it was adopted, that the promoters of 
the movement fully recognize the special characteristics which give Mr. 
Morley’s political career distinctive value. A more true and faithful 
Liberal was not to be found in the ranks of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters ; 
but much as we admire his loyalty to his chief and party, we feel that he 
is chiefly to be honoured for the high moral and religious tone which 
marked his whole political life. We differed from him as to his action in 
the Bradlaugh case ; but it was impossible not to honour his motives even 
while differing most from his policy. We regretted to see one who was 
acting under the influence of the highest Christian principle associated 
with others who were clearly trying to make a party gain out of their 
professed godliness ; but even the most ardent partizans on the opposite 
side did not fail to recognize the deep conscientiousness of his conduct. 
The withdrawal of such an influence as his from the House of Commons 
is a serious loss, especially at the present time. Yet we cannot help feel- 
ing that it may give him the necessary leisure for other and more con- 
genial work. Mr. Samuel Morley is a great Christian philanthropist, 
and by his many works of usefulness has won himself a place in the 
hearts of multitudes. The city which does honour to him is at the same 
time honouring itself. 
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A correspondence has been going on in the columns of The Nonconfor- 
mist and Independent as to the need for greater spiritual power in our 
Congregational churches, and the desirableness of special meetings for 
prayer in order to obtaining this end. The spirit manifested in these 
letters must command our sympathy whether we approve of all the sug- 
gestions made or not. The dangers, however, that lie around any move- 
ment of the kind are manifest. There is first the tendency to indulge in 
too pessimistic a tone ; and then there is the peril of neglecting necessary 
though unpopular duty, and hoping that, in some miraculous way, prayer 
may atone for the deficiency. The Chairman of the Union has written 
on the point with characteristic incisiveness and sound judgment. A 
proposal had been made that the Union meetings in May should be given 
entirely to prayer. Mr. White writes : 

‘My acquaintance with our associated churches is too limited to enable 
me to form any opinion of value on the extent to which the spiritual dry- 
rot described has reached them. Thank God, we know there is very 
much among them over which our Lord must rejoice, even amidst His 
glory. If one might judge by the warmth and striking unanimity of 
assent accorded at Hanley to the hearty evangelical address of Dr. 
Thomas, one would conclude that the judgment expressed by some of 
your correspondents as to the spiritual condition of the ministry is far too 
unfavourable. But, if it be indeed true that in many of our societies 
there are ‘no conversions’ similar to those which are occurring abun- 
dantly elsewhere, this must be not because the Holy Spirit requires 
prompting to exert His saving energy, but because the conditions are not 
present which He prescribes. If the Babylonish garment and wedge of 
gold are hidden in the tent, and valued more than the will of God, Israel 
cannot conquer. If we have grown so mad upon gain—upon spending 
our means on amusements and worldly enjoyments,.or upon hoarding, 
that we do not even come near to the Jewish mark of tithe-giving for the 
divinest ends, but give to the shew-bread table the crumbs which have 
fallen from our own, this is a known sin, and, while persevered in, so as 
to starve all our missions, home and foreign, it is useless to talk of praying 
down the Holy Spirit in London next May while we are resisting Him in 
our homes in January. 

‘*¢ Bring all the tithes into my storehouse, and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord, if I will not open the windows and pour you out a blessing 
that there shall not be room enough to contain it.’”’ 

We fully agree with our friend that affairs in our churches are not so 
desperate as some in anxious or depressed moments are prone to believe. 
There are evils which need to be resolutely dealt with, but there are en- 
couraging signs in abundance. May we not “ quench the spirit of God” 
by insensibility to these, even as by the failure to resent and uproot that 
which is evil? Prayer has power not as a substitute for stern conflict, 
faithful testimony, patient toil, but as the one force which strengthens 
and sanctifies the whole. This moving of the souls to prayer is a sign to 
be welcomed, but its real value will be determined by the extent to which 
we throw ourselves into earnest effort for the strengthening of principles 
for the fuller development of Church life, for manly resistance to the 
world-spirit, for a more complete consecration of life and all its service 
to Christ. 
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A “MORAL FORCE” IN POLITICS. 


THERE are some observations made by Mr. Frederic Harrison 
in his very striking paper in The Contemporary Review for 
February which well deserve the thoughtful attention of all 
Christian men, and especially of those who belong to the 
school which regards political life as outside the range of 
Christian law and belonging to a region in which, to use a 
phrase of the day, the writ of our Lord does not run. Mr. 
Harrison says: 


The true justification of Positivism in its attempt to find a human base 
for religion is this—that in all forms of theological religion worldly affairs 
are left to the world and to worldly men. And in all forms of scientific 
and merely intellectual activity no religious ideals are put forward 
and no moral or social end is sought. Hence worldly things and practical 
things, and especially political economy and social institutions, are now 
regarded as out of the sphere of any organized Moral Force of any sort, 
either scientific or religious. The central idea of Positivism is to found 
such a Moral Force on the only possible basis—a human and a mundane 
faith, at once practical, scientific, and religious. The essential business 
of Positivism, at any rate now, is to try to organize the germs of a Moral 
Force wherewith to modify public affairs. 


Mr. Harrison here sets forth what is one of the essential 
duties of Christianity. The difference between him and us 
is that he wants to fill men with the ideas of Comte, whereas 
ours is to inspire it with the mind that is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. So far as he is right in relation to the failure of what 
he calls ‘‘ theological religion” to exercise or indeed to seek 
any control over public affairs he suggests a topic for searching 
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inquiry to those who have enforced this idea of religious duty. 
It surely must be somewhat startling for them to find them- 
selves confronted by an earnest thinker who, however strongly 
they may disapprove of his religious opinions, must be ad- 
mitted by them to be as serious in purpose as he is vigorous 
in his thinking and honest in the expression of his prin- 
ciples, and who distinctly insists on their inability to guide 
men in worldly matters as a clear evidence of weakness in 
the gospel, and claims respect for Positivism because it has 
undertaken to supply the deficiency. They have regarded this 
contempt for politics and public life as an evidence of special 
grace and piety. It must be somewhat a surprise to them to 
find it presented in an entirely different light, and quoted as 
a proof that the gospel fails in one of its chief functions and 
as supplying a reason why Auguste Comte should be installed 
in the place which, according to so many good Christian 
teachers, their Lord will not occupy. 

Possibly it may be that it is the idea itself which is new to 
them, that public affairs should be controlled by moral force, 
and when they come to realize this they will perceive the need ; 
for the supremacy of Christian authority in this as in every 
other sphere. As Mr. Harrison proceeds to. define what is 
really demanded at the present time they may not only 
acquiesce in his conception as to the necessity of a moral 
force and then pass on to contend that Christianity alone can 
supply it. He defines it as ‘just principles, habits of dis- 
cipline and organization, respect for character and capacity, 
high ideals in public life, and self-control in all men.” Pass- 
ing on to describe how we ought to fulfil Lord Sherbrooke’s 
injunction, and educate our masters, he says : 


It is to infuse into the great mass of our people the basis of a high 
standard of public opinion. Give them sound convictions on great 
questions. Cultivate in them the sense of order, discipline, enthusiasm 
for their true leaders, and a temper of respect for competent guidance. 
Lay the foundation of a moral force now that all else is in a welter, now 
that everything is an open question, and all parties and all public men 
are almost equally discredited and in a deadlock. 


Who would venture to question that this is wise counsel, or 
that this is the very time at which it is most needed and may 
be most useful? For ourselves we are greatly inclined to 
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qualify the pessimist tone which rings through the closing 
sentence. There is, as we shall presently point out, much 
that is unpleasant and disagreeable in the public life of the 
day, but we do not see that all our leaders and parties have 
fallen into such discredit. Lord Salisbury is not a statesman 
to our mind, but he is a more able and high-minded leader 
than the Tory party has had since it lost Sir Robert Peel. It 
is, of course, the fashion to talk of Mr. Gladstone as though 
he were in some way or other discredited, but it is satisfactory 
to find that intelligent and impartial Americans who, as out- 
siders, are specially qualified to form a judgment, are unable to 
comprehend the infatuation of London society (the distrust 
extends no further) upon this point. But it is quite true that 
all things are ‘‘in a welter.” The old party divisions are 
broken up by the sheer force of circumstances. We are 
entering into new fields of ,conflict, and there is no manifest 
reason why the old alliances should be maintained. Especially 
have we the new democracy, which may be regarded as yet as 
uncommitted to any party, though manifestly its instincts 
must incline towards those who are most anxious to promote 
the well-being of the people. What it needs above everything 
is instruction—instruction as to its responsibilities and 
duties, as to the principles and aims of parties and their 
leaders, as to the proper limits of State action, as to the 
proper relations of the State and the individual, as to the 
great law of political righteousness, as to the history of the 
country itself and the illustrations it supplies of great prin- 
ciples. Surely Christians cannot leave a work like this to be 
done by others. Those who do it will deservedly have great 
influence. Can the servants of Him who gloried that He was 
the Son of Man leave the care of humanity in the hands of 
Positivism, which borrows its leading truths from the gospel 
and then takes credit for doing the service which the teachers 
of that gospel have neglected ? 

It would be a great gain if Christians could be awakened, even 
though it were only by the teaching and example of enemies, 
to a sense of responsibility in this matter. The beginning of 
this new era in our political history is a critical point, and 
our future will be largely influenced by the tone which is 
given to our people at present. Nothing could be more un- 
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fortunate in its ultimate results than the introduction among 
the mass of the people of the style of political warfare which 
has prevailed of late, and in which Lord Randolph Churchill 
is an adept. We have no prejudice against his lordship’s 
principles, for we are at a loss to discover what they are, 
unless they be summed up in the one article of faith in Lord 
Randolph Churchill. His colleague, Mr. Stanhope, is very 
naturally rejoiced to find that Lord Randolph has so com- 
mitted himself to opposition to Home Rule that there is no 
possibility of retreat. But Mr. Stanhope must surely rejoice 
with trembling when he remembers the course of political 
events during the last few months. The understanding be- 
tween Lord Randolph and the Irish Nationalists secured 
for the Conservatives seven months’ tenure of power with all 
the benefits of patronage resulting from it; but they have 
yet to learn how far it has lowered the prestige of their party. 
What concerns us, however, is not the reputation of Tory 
politicians, but the effect of these extraordinary political trans- 
formations upon the minds of the people. But yesterday there 
was general congratulation over the dexterous skill with which 
Lord Randolph had played very difficult cards. We have not 
yet forgotten the rejoicings in all the tents of Toryism and 
the habitations of the Primrose League over the extraordin- 
ary successes in the English boroughs—successes due mainly 
to the happy relations which had been established between 
the Tories and the followers of Mr. Parnell, and especially to 
the issue of that wonderful manifesto of the Irish leader, in 
which he denounced Liberals of every name except, indeed, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Thompson. 
Now Lord Randolph is consumed by a passionate patriotism 
and a Protestantism so fervid that it forgets for the moment 
the date of the Reformation, and rants about the six h undred 
years during which the Protestants of Ireland have held the 
country for the benefit of England. What can be the effect 
but to destroy the trust of the people in public men, and to 
lead them to regard politics as a mere game, in which any 
artifice is justifiable, and where success will probably fall to 
the most unscrupulous player? Lord Randolph Churchill but 
yesterday courting the cheers of Irish Nationalists in the 
House of Commons, to-day figuring as the champion of Irish 
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Orangeism and the preacher of something approaching to 
civil war on behalf of the Union, is a shock to public morality. 
But the way in which The Times scoffs at the very idea of 
political honour and consistency is even worse. Here is 
what it says : 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s reception in Ulster is significant evidence of 
a spirit with which English statesmen and Ivish Separatists will have to 
reckon. It is no business of ours to vindicate Lord Randolph’s con- 
sistency, which, indeed, he seems inclined to leave to be dealt with by 
events. When we contemplate the fearful waste of public time—not to 
mention ‘‘ honour, conscience, honesty, and things of that description ”’— 
which some eminent politicians have incurred in the attempt to show that 
through all the vicissitudes of policy they have been throughout, though 
perhaps tortuously, consistent, we may be thankful even for a somewhat 
blunt and cynical candour. 


It is this aspect of our recent controversies which is the 
most serious. Instead of a great moral force, the necessity 
for which is sure to be more and more felt as the democracy 
feels its actual strength, we have the most pitiable playing, 
even with the most critical questions which we, as a nation, 
have ever had to handle. Mr. Freeman, in an article in The 
Contemporary—in which he approaches the subject with that 
gravity and that philosophic impartiality which it demands, 
and writing with characteristic determination to get below 
words to the ideas expressed—says, speaking of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
insistence upon absolute Imperial control : 


If “ absolute Imperial control” means that Ireland is to be treated as 
& conquered province, nay, as a Crown colony, that is perfectly intel- 
ligible, and it may come to that. That is the extreme possibility one 
way, as total separation is the extreme possibility the other way. We 
hope, but only hope, that some “ half-way house” may be found between 
the two. 


Here is a clear view of the situation from a man who has 
kept his head cool, and who, if we may venture to say so, is, 
like ourselves, open to receive light on a most perplexing 
problem. Either alternative is bad, for either one or the 
other—separation or subjugation — means civil war as the 
ultimate issue. It is not our place here to discuss the wisdom 
of any solution. All that we are anxious to do is to show the 
more than folly of treating this as a mere party game. We 
are sometimes distressed or irritated, as may be, by the dis- 
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plays of violence on both sides, but they are far more tolerable 
than this indifference to everything except a party triumph. 

An American critic has given us a view of our political 
struggles as they present themselves to a disinterested ob- 
server. The editor of Harper’s Magazine sends us from his 
‘* easy chair,” words which may well cause serious reflection 
in the minds of men who care for the true honour of their 
country. He has been startled and shocked by Lady Randolph 
Churchill’s canvassing for her husband, by Archdeacon Deni- 
son’s vulgar abuse of Mr. Gladstone, by Professor Tyndall’s 
wild ravings about the Soudan. We are accustomed to think 
of American political contests as having special elements of 
vulgarity and violence in them, but the critic thinks it would 
be difficult to find a parallel to such displays as these. Let us 
put aside George Anthony Denison, for he is, and we hope will 
remain, unique—a remarkable example of what the sense of 
supremacy, fostered by a State Church, may produce in aman 
who, though dogmatic in temper, is not devoid of noble im- 
pulses. But Professor Tyndall is only a typical specimen of 
London society, as Lady Randolph Churchill is of the “dames” 
of the Primrose League. We care not on which side this kind 
of political activity be employed, for we hold that its only 
effect is to deteriorate public life, and that this is one of the 
most serious dangers with which the State is menaced at 
present. We see proposals for a Liberal League which is 
to counteract the efforts of the Primrose Dames. It is to be 
hoped that its promoters will be wise and discriminating in 
the methods which they employ. We must confess that if 
their intention is to imitate the tactics of the Primrose 
habitations, our advice to them is simply, Don’t. There is 
one way only of effectually defeating the arts which were 80 
freely put into requisition at the last election, and that is by 
wisely instructing the people. No exertions made in this way 
will be lost, whereas, if we resolve to fight the Tory canvassers, 
including the host of district visitors and clergymen, with 
their own weapons we shall assuredly be beaten. In the 
excitement of a conflict there are strong temptations to 
adopt this kind of policy, but it is better to face the risk of 
defeat than to abandon that high ground of principle on 
which alone all political battles ought to be fought. 
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It is painful to us, as caring for Christianity and the main- 
tenance of its legitimate influence in the country, to turn from 
such suggestions as Mr. Harrison’s, and in the light of them 
to read recent political articles in The Guardian. They are 
important, not because of any light they throw upon the 
situation, of whose elementary facts the writer seems strangely 
ignorant, but because they express the opinions of a great 
religious body. We do not enter here into the writer’s attack 
upon Mr. Gladstone, beyond saying that the Prime Minister’s 
consistent devotion to the party which The Guardian re- 
presents ought to have protected him from the unrighteous 
and ungenerous attack which has been made upon him. It 
is rather to the mode of dealing with politics in general that 
we refer, and especially to its description of Radicalism as a 
“‘movement which tolerates Jacobinism on one side of the 
Channel and coquets with Communism on the other.” From 
& party point of view we should be prepared to welcome such 
an utterance, since, if it defines the attitude of the clergy to 
movements for the improvement of the condition of the peo- 
ple, it will not only hasten their triumph, but accelerate also 
the victory of religious equality. But, looking at it in 
another light, we must confess to regret that a Christian 
journal should not only meet proposals of reform in such a 
spirit, but that it should have recourse to such arguments. 
The Liberals whom it opposes are neither Jacobins nor Com- 
munists, and have no sympathy with either the one or the 
other, If the editor does not know this his political in- 
telligence must be strangely deficient. One of the ablest 
correspondents of the paper administers to him a telling 
rebuke. 

Individual enterprise, and capital in private hands in enormous heaps, 
may be as unimpeachable as you please. But they have given us the East- 
end of London; they have given us the Black Country, and the wilder- 
nesses surrounding Manchester and other manufacturing towns; they 
have made Ireland at once uninhabitable and ungovernable; and they 
threaten the agricultural as well as the mechanical industry of England 
with ruin before we can get to work on a better basis. We shall not be 
deterred from trying to establish such a basis, or from supporting those 
who are trying, because a few organs of religious opinion again espouse 
the sacred cause of capital, and fling epithets like ‘‘ Jacobinism” and 


“Communism” (I quote your article) at those who, like the present 
Government, perhaps contemplate using the forces of the State to check 
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the twin mischief of individual greed and of faith in the great god com- 
petition. 

Finally, what is the result of this attitude? I can anticipate your 
rebuke. But I am not above reflecting—and I venture to think that a 
paper like The Guardian ought not to be above reflecting—that at this 
moment, owing to our exclusive association with those who uphold the 
existing social system of English agriculture and commerce, there is not 
a single recognized organ of Church of Iingland opinion which is not 
fiercely resisting the new attempt (even before it is made) to pacify 
Ireland by emancipating its land and reviving its industry and trade, and 
by giving it a more direct voice in its own affairs; there is not one of 
them which has anything but suspicion and insult for the statesman who 
is leading the Liberal party in an almast forlorn hope against the fortress of 
Irish hostility and inherited resentment—though he is of us, and with us, 
to the centre of his soul! Encouragement, and sympathy, and even de- 
cent respect, we leave to the organs of the secularists and the Dissenters. 


These stinging words have a lesson for others besides 
Churchmen. The questions touched on by the writer will 
force themselves forward, and are not to be settled by wild 
speeches about “Communism.” Christians have a duty to 
their great Lord as well as to their country to discharge in 
relation to them. We do not suppose that they will all look 
at them in the same way, or arrive at the same conclusion, 


or follow the same party leader. All that we do urge is, that 
they may look at them in the light of the gospel and the duties 
it lays upon all who receive it in relation to their fellow-men. 
If they do that they will be the most Conservative force in 
the nation, and at the same time the truest friends of national 


progress. 

In conclusion we have only to express our own very distinct 
and emphatic belief that the future of the Christian Churches 
in this country will depend very much upon the extent to 
which they lay to heart suggestions such as those made by 
Mr. Harrison. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. Mr. Harrison has 
pointed out a neglected sphere of Christian duty which he 
proposes that Positivism should occupy. There is but one 
way in which we can meet his criticism, and that is by sup- 
plying the neglect. We have too often forgotten that it is 
one great part of the work of Christianity to make the world 
better as well as to teach men how to prepare for the world 
to come. The vision which it holds out before us is not only 
that of a new heaven, but also of a new earth, in which shall 
dwell righteousness. 
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“LABOURING IN THE LORD.” 
BY REV. H. ARNOLD THOMAS. 


*‘ Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord. Salute the 
beloved Persis, which laboured much in the Lord.’”’—Romans xvi. 12. 


Here are greetings addressed to two who labour, and another 
who labours much, in the Lord. We cannot be in doubt as 
to the kind of labour which the apostle meant thus to de- 
signate. It was labour the direct object of which was to pro- 
mote the kingdom of Christ in the hearts and lives of men. 
It was religious work, as we should say. Now there are many 
who regard with some degree of impatience the distinction 
between religious work and secular work. ‘‘ There is no 
real distinction,” they say; “‘or there ought not to be. All 
work ought to be religious. Everything that a man does 
_ ought to be done in the Lord. It is misleading and mis- 
chievous to talk about religious and secular.” That is what 
is often said, and there is great truth in it; and the truth of 
it was very clearly recognized by St. Paul. The teacher who 
urged his readers to ‘‘do all to the glory of God, whether 
they ate or drank, or whatever they did,” and, again, to “‘ do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” was not one who 
had failed to see that all things may be done in a religious 
spirit, and that any kind of honest work may have its sacred 
meanings. It is not a new discovery that the religious and 
the secular are one. , 

But though we cannot be too earnest in insisting upon this, 
our earnestness ought not to be allowed to make us forgetful 
that the popular distinction does denote a real difference, and 
that though all work may be religious, there are certain kinds 
of work which have a special right to be socalled. ‘‘ Tryphena 
and Tryphosa” and the ‘beloved Persis” might attend to 
all the duties of their worldly occupations, if they had any, 
‘in the Lord.” If they did, they would only be obeying the 
apostolic injunction contained in this Epistle. But you do 
not suppose that this was the “ labour in the Lord” of which 
St. Paul is thinking here. For there is a religious work 
which is pre-eminently, peculiarly, religious. It is such work 
as seeks to touch and quicken the deeper instincts that are in 
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men; as is concerned with their moral and spiritual nature ; 
as aims at awakening within them, by God’s help, and 
strengthening, and maturing, the religious life. This, in a 
special sense, is Christ’s work ; and however you may dislike 
the term ‘‘secular,” and however you may insist that all 
things, and all places, and all pursuits, are sacred, still you 
will feel and acknowledge that the work of sweeping a room— 
to take the illustration with which George Herbert has made 
us familiar—though it may be glorified, no doubt, by being done 
as in God’s sight, is yet different from the work of the man 
who is the means of enriching his fellows with the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. For convenience’ sake, therefore, we 
may be permitted to avail ourselves of the common forms of 
speech, and talk of religious work—meaning by it work which 
is concerned with the hearts, the consciences, the spiritual con- 
dition of men; while we do not forget that there is no work 
which may not be made religious by the spirit in which it is done, 
or the ultimate ends which are sought by the man who does it. 

And of this religious work, as popularly understood, one 
is led to observe that there are many among those who have 
every claim to be regarded as Christian people who take no 
part in it. They are reverent in their attitude towards 
religion. They are careful in their observance of religious 
rites. They are liberal in their support of religious institu- 
tions ; and in all public and philanthropic work they take 
their fair share. They are prepared to serve their country in 
parliament, or their city in the municipal councils. They 
are not indolent or self-absorbed, or heedless of the public 
good. They are men to be respected and loved. But it 
would seem that they look upon all religious work and reli- 
gious speech as not belonging to their province. They do not 
preach or teach; they may seldom even speak of God, of 
Christ, and Christian duty, in their intercourse with their 
fellow-men. In this sense it cannot be said that they “‘ labour 
much,” like Persis—or, indeed, that they “labour” at all, 
like Tryphena and Tryphosa, “in the Lord.” 

Such persons you will hear sometimes spoken of in terms of 
wholesale and severe condemnation. But to condemn in this 
fashion is as inexpedient as it is unjust. It is a much wiser 
course to endeavour to understand why they stand aloof, and, 
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if there appear to be no reason sufficiently cogent, to urge 
them, by the kindly persuasion that befits the lips of the ser- 
vant of the Lord better than angry or scornful criticism, to 
render what service lies within their power. 

And let me say that if we are busy, and are taking a pro- 
minent part in the field of Christian enterprise, while we blame 
the inactivity of others, there is one question that it would 
not be amiss for us to ask ourselves at the outset—the ques- 
tion, I mean, whether it is possible that We who are at work 
are labouring in such a manner and in such a spirit as to dis- 
courage those whom we reprove from co-operation with us, or 
from service of a similar kind. Does the work commend 
itself as it is carried on in our hands? Does it appear to be 
a noble and an excellent thing? Is it likely that those who 
watch us should feel any high ambitions stirred within their 
minds to join the company to which we belong? You may 
say that men ought not to judge by what they may see and 
hear in us, but to consider what their own duty is. And that 
is very true; but not any the less is it true that it is a very 
serious question whether we are displaying such qualities and 
characteristics in our work as to repel rather than attract 
those whose service might be of great value to the Church. 
We owe it to Christ, and we owe it to our work for Him, that 
it shall appear to be, however painful, however irksome, yet 
worthy, and more than worthy, of the best efforts and best 
powers of the best men. Oh, the pity of it, when we are 
making it possible for lookers-on to say with any truth that 
the people who are busy in what they call “ the Lord’s work ” 
are vain, are affected, are ambitious, are censorious, are ex- 
travagant, are people with whom it is no honour and no 
privilege to be associated! We may well pray that “ the 
beauty of the Lord our God may be upon us,” as earnestly as 
we pray that He will ‘‘ establish the work of our hands.” 

But there may be reasons for inactivity which have nothing 
to do with the temper and character of those who are at 
work. The man, for instance, whom you rebuke for indolence 
or coldness may feel a difficulty in speaking of sacred things, 
which you, being of a different temperament, may be scarcely 
able to appreciate. There are those to whom it would give 
the greatest possible distress to have to refer to their own 
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deeper personal life, or to the personal life of others. There 
is nothing that they would not prefer to do. It is their nature 
to be reticent ; and it seems almost like a sin against their 
own souls to do that violence to their instincts which they 
fancy would be involved in any active religious work. It may 
be that they are not justified in maintaining so rigidly this 
habit of reserve. It may be that it is a form of self-indulg- 
ence which is natural but not lawful. But at least it is right 
that we should believe and remember that there are difficul- 
ties of this kind which stand in the way of some people; 
and that if these aie not insuperable, they at least are so 
hard to surmount as to demand that we should be most 
gentle and most considerate in any judgment that we may be 
inclined to pass. 

Or it may be a true humility which makes men dumb. Who 
are they, that they should try to do good to others? What has 
their life been that they should set themselves to make the 
lives of others better? What is their religious trust worth 
that they should persuade others to put their trust in Christ ? 
Now you may think those who are animated by such feelings 
to be mistaken, but you ought not to speak of them with con- 
tempt. Have you never had such a feeling? Have you 
never had your doubts whether it was your part and function 
to seek the improvement of your neighbours? I suppose 
there are few who have not known despondent moments, 
when there has seemed to them to be so little that was fair 
and good in their own lives and characters that the best thing 
for them to do was to give up their schemes for doing good to 
their neighbours, and pray for God’s forgiveness and grace for 
themselves. Let them work with their hands; let them do 
the common duties of every day with diligence and honesty ; 
let them no longer try to give what they do not possess, or 
persuade others to be what they have not themselves become ; 
let them not aspire to the honour of service in the kingdom of 
truth ; let them meekly receive what in their poverty and sin 
they so sorely need: it is not for them to be missionaries and 
teachers! That has been the feeling of some of the most 
indefatigable workers for Christ at times. And if you have 
ever shared in it, you will not condemn without sympathy 
those whose sense of unfitness makes them shrink from reli- 
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gious service. No doubt the plea that one is not good enough 
to do good to other people may sometimes not be an honest 
plea. The fact may be a fact; but it may be urged by those 
whose lack of goodness is no serious trouble to them, and who 
are no more anxious to better themselves than they are to 
make others better. Still, there is such a thing as a drawing 
back from a sense of moral unworthiness. 

And, once more, intellectual doubts and uncertainties will 
often be found to be a hindrance. Have we not those in our 
churches to-day who are of a deeply religious nature, and 
who are full of unselfish regard for the moral and spiritual 
well-being of men, who are yet at a loss to know what to say 
or what work to take a part in, because they are not very sure 
what it is they believe. They think that they should have 
something very clear and very definite to teach. But to them- 
selves they seem to be in a transition state of mind. They 
cannot tell you with any definiteness what their views are, on 
this point or the other. They are unsettled—not wishing to 
doubt, but aware of difficulties which their love of sincerity 
and truth will not allow them to ignore as though they did 
not exist. They are too conscientious and scrupulous to 
appear, by the work they take up, to be committed to forms 
of dogmatic statement to which they are not sure that they 
can heartily subscribe. There are, perhaps, few who are at 
the head of any department of religious work, who are not 
familiar with cases of this kind. They ask for help and ser- 
vice, and the reply—from some, perhaps, whose service they 
fancy would be of the greatest value—is: ‘‘I do not think I 
ought to do as you ask, though I wish that I could. I do not 
feel sufficiently certain and clear about religious truth. I do 
not yet see my own way to the light, and how can I be a guide 
to others ?” This is the position of some; and therefore, 
though with zeal and energy they will devote themselves to 
all such efforts as seek the temporal, or intellectual, or social 
advantage of men, from all religious work more strictly so- 
called, they habitually abstain. 

These are among the difficulties that obstruct the path of 
many who, but for them, would be engaged in Christian 
service. 


But, are they insurmountable? Of course, if a man is a 
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bad man, or if he is without any faith in Christ and the great 
truths which Christ taught, you would not expect, and you would 
not desire, that he should take any part in Christ’s work. But 
may not too much be made of the sense of moral unfitness or 
of intellectual uncertainty? Do we say that we are not good 
enough ourselves to attempt to do good, in a spiritual sense, 
to others? But what would have become of the world if men 
had delayed the endeavour to render spiritual help to others 
until they had felt themselves to be good enough? Did Peter, 
who had so sadly fallen, feel himself to be good enough to 
become the shepherd and leader of the lambs of the flock ? 
Did Paul feel himself to be good enough to be the preacher of 
the gospel to the nations of the world? ‘‘To me, who am 
less than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that I 
should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” That was his conception of his worthiness of the 
work to which he was sent. He did not go because he felt 
that he was worthy, but because he felt that he was sent. It 
was what he had to do, whether he thought himself to be good 
enough or not. And he did what he had to do—fit, or not fit. 
We may well do our work, as he did, with all humility of 
mind; but we may think too much of considerations of 
fitness. It will, indeed, be hard for us to speak to others 
when we are miserably conscious of our own many short- 
comings and inconsistencies; but silence will make things 
rather worse than better. The thing is todo what we honestly 
can; and to say what we believe to be true, and right to be 
said; and endeavour at the same time to be more worthy of 
the great work, and to live more in harmony with the message 
we have to deliver. And as to doubts and uncertainties that 
may be in our minds in regard to the body of Christian 
doctrine, we are certainly not at liberty to declare, as though it 
were our solemn and deep conviction, what we really apprehend 
but loosely and vaguely, or cannot be said to believe in our 
hearts at all. But if there are some things about which you 
cannot speak with confidence, must you therefore be silent 
altogether ? Is there nothing concerning God and His will, 
concerning Christ and His kingdom, concerning duty and 
holiness and sin—nothing having relations with the deeper 
life that is in men, that you do, with all your heart and soul, 
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believe? Nothing! Is there nothing between teaching an 
elaborately formulated creed of doctrine, and absolute silence 
on all questions moral and religious? Is there nothing, 
bearing upon the higher life of the soul, about which you feel 
strongly and could speak with some confidence ? The question 
is not whether you can accept everything that may be 
accepted by those among whom your lot may happen to be 
east, but whether there is anything at all, in the spiritual 
sphere, which you can discern, and which you feel to be of 
importance and value. 

But, it may be asked, if there are not good reasons why 
we should not take part in this religious work, are there 
any good reasons why we should? On what grounds may 
it be urged upon -us that we should not stand aloof from 
it? Why, for one thing, it is the highest kind of work. 
You would be a good neighbour; but the best thing you 
can do for your neighbour is to help him thus. I make 
no attempt to prove that. If you do not see it to be true, you 
will not be convinced by any demonstration. But you do, 
you must, see that it is true. We are sadly inconsistent at 
times, many of us, and we act as though we did not believe it 
—that is, we act as though we thought more highly of tem- 
poral than of spiritual advantages; but, after all, we do 
believe that character is the principal thing, and that the 
moral is above the material, and the unseen and eternal above 
the seen and the temporal. 

But, then, is there not some sadness in it, if we are labouring 
hard enough in many ways to help men, but neglecting the 
opportunity we have of helping them in the highest ways? It 
is as though a father should take care that his children should 
be fed and clothed, but should have no regard for their 
education ; or as though a man, when his friend’s house was 
on fire, should exert himself to save his goods, and leave the 
children to destruction. The true spirit of brotherly love 
seeks not to serve only, but to render the noblest service that 
is possible; and though sanitary enthusiasms, and devices for 
social or political improvement, are good, their excellence is 
no reason for puttirig on one side that which is still better. 

Again, it may be urged upon us that we should take our 
part in Christian work on the ground that the need is so great. 
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Will it be said that there are already many workers in the 
field? So there are. There were never more, probably, 
than at this hour. And yet it is true still that the harvest is 
plenteous, and the labourers few, lamentably few in com- 
parison with the work to be done. Are there none at our own 
doors, none in the sozial circle to which we belong, none who 
are members of our own families or households, none with 
whom we do business, none who serve in our employ, none 
anywhere within reach of us who are in need of guidance, in 
need of warning, in need of instruction, in need of comfort, in 
need of religious help, in need, in one word of infinite mean- 
ing, of Christ ?, There are many in the field, but if every 
Christian man were in the field, as well might be, there would 
not be one too many. Man’s need of Christ is as urgent and 
as universal as his need for daily bread. 

Consider, further, how large is the opportunity here. My 
powers of doing good to men in things material and temporal 
may be but limited. Ihave no money. Ihave notime. I 
have no strength to spare. I have no social influence, or next 
to none. I can do but little for my needy neighbours. But 
there are not such limitations in the religious sphere. St. 
Paul, deprived of his liberty, and depending for the supply of 
his necessities on the charity of friends far away, can yet ac- 
complish a great, and abiding, spiritual work. We are not 
apostles, but we are like them in this respect, that the 
scope afforded us for bearing witness for Christ is practically 
unlimited. There is no one wholly without opportunities. 
They multiply on every hand, could we but learn how to use 
them aright. 

Again, this labour in the Lord is of the very highest value 
to those who take part init. It is a means of grace. It is 
not the only means, and it is not adequate by itself. But 
admitting that, and guarding against the assumption that 
those who are engaged amid the activities of the Church are, 
of necessity, spiritually secure, and progressing in the Divine 
life, it may still be urged that to care for the highest good of 
others is to promote our own highest good. Such holy ser- 
vice is twice blessed indeed. And though the sacred peace 
which Christ’s messenger brings may find no abiding place or 
welcome in the hearts of those to whom it is offered, it shall 
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return, at least, to the messenger. This is not the chief thing 
to be thought of, it is true. It ill becomes us to care most 
for self in our service for Christ, even of our best and highest 
self. But neither need it be wholly forgotten, in estimating 
the value of such service, that it brings its rich reward to him 
that renders it. 

There would seem, therefore, to be good reasons why we 
should do what we can in this direction. It may be that we 
shall accomplish but little at first, and that we shall be dis- 
couraged. But though we should fail, and though we should 
fail more egregiously than is likely, still the experiment is 
worth trying. And if the work be attempted from a deep 
sense of duty and responsibility to God, and as in God’s 
presence, we have good ground to hope that we shall not 
fail. Those who set about religious work in a spirit of 
self-reliance, or flippantly, or mechanically, or with a great 
flourish of trumpets, may not achieve the better kind of 
success, whatever show they make. But the humble-minded 
man, who feels that the burden of God is laid upon him, and 
does his duty, painful though it be, and weak as he appears 
to himself, and broken as may be the words which he utters, 
will make a deeper impression than he fancies. It is in such 
weakness that Christ’s own power is often made perfect. Let 
us then have a little more courage here, where many of us 
are most apt to play the coward, and we shall discover by 
and by that our labour in the Lord has not been in vain. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE FUNCTION OF THE 
LOCAL CHURCH.* 


It is not proposed to introduce through this subject a study 
in ecclesiasticism. We have no present contention for or 
against the polity of any church, provided its working prin- 
ciple is ample and elastic, equal to the capacity of the church 


* From The Andover Review, This paper of course deals with American 
church life. But there is so much in it that is suitable to our own cir- 
cumstances that we very heartily commend it to the attention of our ® 
readers, 
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and to its opportunity. The chief motive of the subject lies 
in the personal conviction of the writer, partly the result of 
experience in the pastorate, partly the result of a somewhat 
extended observation, that many of our larger communities, 
viewed as fields for religious work, are underworked for want 
of a sufficient equipment on the part of the local church; and 
this notwithstanding the fact that in some of these com- 
munities the ministry is overworked, and the communities 
themselves are overstocked with churches. One very quickly 
learns under careful observation that the multiplicity of sects, 
or even of churches, does not secure thoroughness in the 
working of a given field. Sects, it has been said, are like 
circles: the more circles you describe upon a surface, the 
more spaces you have between. The comparison is in- 
genious, and, as comparisons go, it is truthful. A great 
many individuals do fall between religious organizations. 
The unorganized, the unattached population of a city is no 
inconsiderable factor in its religious life; and the amount of 
this kind of life is not appreciably lessened by the multipli- 
cation of churches. A church in distinction from a mission 
is usually established because a sufficient number of positively 
religious people demand its establishment. They demand it 
sometimes from differing conviction in respect to truth, 
sometimes from considerations of mere convenience, as 
through the claims of a neighbourhood. A new church 
seldom makes any large inroad upon what are known as 
non-attendants. 

Assume a New England community of fifty thousand souls, 
and make the proper reduction for those of the Roman 
Catholic faith. Within the available Protestant population 
there will be four or five, hardly more, strong churches among 
the different denominations, and a much larger number of 
weaker churches, some of them just above, others just below 
the line of self-support. Beyond these, or between these, lies 
the unorganized, unattached mass to which reference has 
* been made, to the number of from two thousand to five thou- 
sand. This mass is made up of entirely unrelated life. The 
individuals who compose it have nothing in common except 
the negative fact that they are non-church-attendants. They 
have not been drawn within that centripetal movement which 
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forms churches. The two or three ruling motives which 
might be supposed to impel them toward the Church are 
neutralized and dissipated by those smaller motives which 
are often decisive in securing negative results. Yet these 
people are in no respect inaccessible by Christianity; they 
are not hostile to the Church. Probably few of them would 
be found in the audiences which attend upon Mr. Ingersoll, 
or if found there, would be found as readily in the audiences 
which attend upon Mr. Moody. Occasions serve to bring 
them out. An evening service, of a popular nature, will often 
show a congregation quite as large as that of the morning, 
but distinct from it, and distinct from that which habitually 
worships in any church. Now such a congregation virtually 
represents a parish ; it is in numbers and in opportunity the 
equivalent of a parish. That is a small city which cannot 
show such a parish of souls. And we are to remember who 
and what the people are who make up this outlying parish. 
They are for the most part such as would cause a foreign 
missionary to thank God and take courage; such as would 
gladden the heart of a minister on the frontier. But they do 
not constitute the material out of which alone a church can be 
organized. The attempts which have been made to gather 
these people by themselves into halls for popular services, 
with a view to their organization into churches, have usually 
proved failures.: 

Who now can minister to this parish or to these parishes 
lying adjacent to the churches? What agency is capable of 
working this field? Evidently this is not the field of the 
mission chapel. Neither is it the field of the weaker church. 
The causes, whatever they may be, which operate to make a 
church weak will certainly prevent its growth in this direction. 
The churches which most need these people are the churches 
which cannot reach them. Only the stronger churches can 
accomplish any considerable ministry in behalf of the un- 
attached masses. These alone have resources, the enthusiasm 
of numbers, the advantage of assured strength. But, so far 
as we know, there is not a Congregational church in such a 
community as has been described fully equipped for a suc- 
cessful ministry in one of these outlying parishes of from five 
hundred to one thousand souls. There are churches which 
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have missions, and which provide for them, often through 
actual pastoral work. We have found no corresponding pro- 
vision made for the people lying alongside our churches and 
yet without. We grant the increased difficulties of the 
problem, chiefly of classifying and locating those who are to 
be reached. But these difficulties are in part obviated by the 
ease with which the unattached masses can be drawn into our 
churches, and so identified in person and by families. During 
the past months a most noticeable movement has been going 
on in some of the churches of New England in the form of a 
popular Sabbath evening service. The result has been, when 
the right effort has been put forth and when the conditions 
have been favourable, that the churches have been filled, in 
some cases thronged, with non-church-goers. Why, then, it 
may be asked, is not their case met? Why are not these 
hurches really fulfilling the ministry which is called for? 
We answer, a crowd is not a congregation, and a congregation 
is not of necessity a church. A Sabbath evening audience 
made up of absolutely unrelated life is in point of numbers a 
parish, but it lacks all the conditions which are favourable to 
-the development of the individual religious life. For the 
accomplishment of anything permanent, there must be the 
most painstaking and continuous pastoral work. Preaching 
of itself can secure few results. The parable of the sower 
applies with exact suggestion at this point. The sowing was 
of no avail where the conditions of soil were unfavourable, but 
of the conditions mentioned in the parable there was not one 
which could not be changed. That which lay, under one 
sowing, in the beaten path, the wayside soil, might before the 
next sowing be ploughed up and guarded from the foot of 
man; then it would be good ground. The thin, shallow soil, 
hardly covering the ledgy rock, might be deepened, filled up, 
till it could give strength of root, then it would be good ground. 
And the soil possessed of thorns might be dispossessed of 
them, then it would be good ground. Not one condition is 
mentioned in the parable which might not be changed. And 
the hope of future harvests lay in the changing of the soil 
quite as much as in the casting of the seed. In the com- 
munities of which we are now speaking the conditions of life 
must be changed if the truth is to become operative ; accord- 
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ing to the analogy of the parable, they can be changed, and 
the work which effects this change is pastoral work. Families 
must be visited, and revisited. Individuals must be studied 
in the influences which most directly affect them in their 
work, their associations, their reading, their amusements. It 
must first be known, and in a more satisfactory way than 
through a canvass, why people do not attend church, and 
then counteracting influences must be brought to bear upon 
them. 

But for this work of detail the pastorate of a large church 
is manifestly insufficient. The work of the pastor in his own 
field is always sadly in arrears. No pastor is ever satisfied 
with what he is able to accomplish within his prescribed limits 
in the cure of souls. The church, acting through committees, 
is an inadequate and, from the nature of the case, an unre- 
liable force. In some churches work through organization 
has already been carried to the extreme. The machinery acts 
under increasing friction. 

What then can be done? The question is becoming more 
imperative, while the churches are discussing it. Our large 
village communities are fast changing into city communities, 
not in number simply, but in idea. All the disintegrating 
influences which are peculiar to the city, especially those 
which affect the family and the Sabbath, are beginning to 
operate in the average town. It is becoming easier every 
year for a man in any community to occupy his Sabbath in 
some other way than through church attendance. Formerly 
the church of the village commanded its life. This was the 
distinction of the New England village church. The distinc- 
tion of the church of the city is that it is one of many 
claimants for the life which surges about it. 

The answer which we propose to the question is suggested 
in the form of our subject, and explains the terms in which 
we have stated it. There are two systems under which the 
Christian Church is capable of extension, through which it 
may increase its activities and multiply its agencies. Accord- 
ing to one system the ministry is the unit, and increased 
demands upon the Church are met by multiplying the orders 
of the ministry. This is the method illustrated, for example, 
in the history of the Episcopal Church. According to the 
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other system the local church is the unit, and increased 
demands upon the Church at large are met by the enlarge- 
ment of the functions of the local church. This is the method 
illustrated in the working of the Congregational churches. Of 
course we are not now concerned, in this contrast of systems, 
with any other question than that of administration. This is 
the point at which modern civilization is testing the two 
systems. It confronts each with great masses of men at the 
centres of population, and tries each in its power to deal with 
accumulated life. The Church is compelled to ask, under the 
exigencies of social life in the cities, which method works 
best. The majority of our readers believe, as we do, in the 
working power of the local church. We think that we see 
advantages in this matter of administration which belong to 
a church acting in its single unity, and as a complete organism. 
But we cannot close our eyes to the fact that the system which 
is able to work through long-established agencies and through 
well-defined orders in the ministry is in some respects better 
equipped at present to meet the demands of an increasing 
population in the larger communities. Episcopacy is gaining 
upon Presbyterianism in New York city, not because of the 
social drift, but because it is better organized, uses more men, 
occupies more points, and avails itself of more methods. The 
mission now in operation throughout the city under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Church shows the reach and the 
versatility of its power. The same relative gains are noticable, 
and for the same reasons, in some of the growing towns of the 
East. Where a Congregational church of large membership 
and of commanding position employs one man, the Episcopal 
Church by its side is employing two or three, and not alto- 
gether, as is sometimes supposed, for the performance of its 
services, but for its parish work. 

We advocate without reserve the use by the local church of 
more men in its ministry, wherever the circumstance invites 
the increase. Why should not a great church in a great city 
be an institution ? Why should not its doors be open every 
day of the week, with services upon each day fitted to the 
religious wants of the people within its reach ? Why should 
a church property of a half million or of a hundred thousand 
be used simply upon one day of the week, employ one minister, 
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and supply the needs of but one or two thousand souls? Is 
the system, as practically carried out, an economy or a waste 
of means? Would business men invest the amount of capital 
represented in the church of the larger city and then use it to 
so little relative profit? And as respects the church of the 
smaller city, why should it not increase its force according to 
its material and spiritual resources, and according to its 
opportunity ? If we believe in the local church as the unit 
of power, rather than in the ministry, let us take the ad- 
vantage of our belief, let us have the courage of our convic- 
tions. Practically we are surrendering our working idea at 
the point of administration. We are giving up to the ministry 
what, indeed, the ministry does not ask for, but what we fear 
is necessary to its peace and to the harmony of tbe church. 
The failure of the old colleague system has disheartened the 
church in the attempt to multiply ministerial force under the 
same conditions. But the idea of associate labour, of labour 
representing different functions, is true to the genius of Con- 
gregationalism ; it is a part of its history, and the recovery 
of the idea is, we believe, necessary to the maintenance of its 
relative place at the centres of population. The church of 
the Pilgrim and of the Puritan was sufficient in itself for all 
demands upon its life because it utilized the gifts of all its 
membership. The eldership represented all the functions 
which were then called for. The principle which was then 
declared ought to hold good under the incoming of new duties. 
New duties ought to create new functions, and new functions 
ought to be made effective through an increase in the working 
force of the church. If the actual membership of a church 
is insufficient for its larger work, or is otherwise employed, as 
is usually the case with the business men in its membership, 
let the church act through representatives. Let it invite into 
’ its membership those whom it wishes to employ for specific 
purposes. This it does in respect to its pastorate. It calls a 
man, adopts him into its life, and intrusts to him the function 
of preaching and pastoral visitation. . Sometimes the formal 
expression of this act is very significant. The writer recalls 
with great distinctness of impression the occasion of the 
reception into its membership of its present pastor—then the 
pastor elect—by the oldest church of the Orthodox Congre- 
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gational order in Boston. The reception took place a week 
before the installation. The senior deacon presided. The 
usual letter of transfer of membership was presented to the 
church. Then the pastor elect, referring to the fact that some 
years had elapsed since he had united with the church from 
which he had taken a letter of transfer, stated the develop- 
ment of his personal experience and the growth of his faith 
in the apprehension of Christian truth, since that time. The 
church then acted upon the letter and upon the statement of 
experience and belief. And then the pastor elect was formally 
received by the church through the mutual acceptance of the 
church covenant, the church concluding the act with the use 
of the benediction,“assuming for the time its own priestly 
rights, ‘‘ The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The Lord make 
his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: the 
Lord lift up his countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” 
The simple ceremony was not only touching in the extreme, 
but most suggestive of the authority and capacity of the local 
church. Why should not the local church receive into its 
membership as many from the ministry as it may need for 
the fulfillment of its various functions? We distinctly 
advocate the employment of more than one minister in our 
larger churches, with such division of labour as may be deter- 
mined upon, as a matter of economy in the use of church 
property, and as necessary to the growing demands upon 
church life at the centres of population. Separateness in 
function ought in itself to secure harmony in work without 
recourse to the expedient of creating orders in the ministry. 
If two men cannot work side by side, except as one is put 
above the other in formal rank, then the conception of equality 
in the ministry is not a practical one. It gives way before the 
complications of associated life and work, and necessitates 
either a narrower range of service or a change of ecclesi- 
astical method. We believe that with proper care, and under 
the pressure of a sufficient work, the local church can wisely 
enlarge its functions, and thus show itself able to take ad- 
vantage of the great and tempting opportunities for increased 
usefulness in the larger communities. We have in our pos 
session letters from some in the ministry who are seeking 
pastoral assistance in their work, confirming our position, and 
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asking what can be done by the seminaries in training men to 
meet these new demands upon the church. The consideration 
of the subject suggested by this question of wider training for 
the ministry must be deferred to another time. 

The discussion of our subject thus far applies to compara- 
tively few churches. It has been really a discussion of the 
enlargement and equipment of the local church of the city. 
The subject itself is of general application. There are at 
least two functions of the local church which demand present 
attention, irrespective of the size of the church or of its 
situation. We refer to the teaching function and to the 
function of worship. 

Without question the greatest advance which the church has 
made within the present generation has been in the depart- 
ment of instruction. The Sabbath-school in its recent growth 
is the largest expression of the productive power of the church. 
And it is but fair to say that this growth has been quickened 
and steadied by the system of uniform lessons now generally 
in use. This system has popularized Biblical study, put it 
upon a broader and more practical basis, and made it possible 
for more persons to take intelligent part in the work of in- 
struction. It has multiplied teachers, and in various ways 
enlarged the teaching function of the church. But it has 
now become a serious question, whether it has not reached 
the limit of its stimulating and developing power. We have 
no hesitation in saying that in some churches it has passed 
this limit and is working to the detriment of the teaching 
faculty. It is lessening the sense of responsibility on the part 
of the pastor, weakening the invention of the average teacher, 
and through its innumerable lesson-helps making the study of 
the lesson on the part of many teachers and scholars per- 
functory and superficial. The root of the evil is the lesson- 
help. The system itself has its disadvantages, which are 
becoming more apparent, but many of these can be obviated, 
leaving the system to work on in large practical force. The 
lesson-help, if continued and multiplied as at present, will 
bring about the downfall of the system. No Sabbath-school 
can grow, in the quality of its work, upon instruction at 
second hand. The inevitable result of prepared instruction— 
the better the preparation the more dangerous—is to repress 
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originality and to retire personal investigation and study. So 
long as the weekly religious paper, or the Saturday evening 
secular paper, brings to teacher and scholar alike the lesson 
of the Sabbath thought out and illustrated, the study of 
others will be accepted by the majority in place of their own. 
It is idle to talk of the use of the lesson-help in distinction 
from its abuse. A constantly increasing number will abuse 
it. In 1642 a book of helps for preachers, “‘ Skeletons and 
Sketches,” was published at Amsterdam with the honest 
motto on its title-page—‘‘ Sleep without Anxiety.” The hasty 
recourse on Sabbath morning, in so many homes, to the help 
for the teacher suggests the composure which this kind of 
literature is begetting in the minds of many teachers. Teach- 
ing, like preaching, is effective as it is responsible and within 
fair limits original. The lesson-help is affecting the originality 
and the responsibility of teaching. The heroic remedy for 
this relief, or supplanting of the teaching function of the 
local church, is to cut loose from the system. Not a few 
churches will, we predict, adopt this remedy in self-defence. 
Some will discover that they can do better work for themselves 
—work, that is, better adapted to their needs, and to their 
capacity. We recall an instance in which a church, through 
its pastor and Sabbath-school superintendent, laid out a 
course of Biblical study for itself for a term of years, and 
prepared each year a question book with two grades of 
questions upon opposite pages, one for adults and one for 
children. The course necessitated, as it stimulated, careful 
study and investigation on the part of the church. It deve- 
loped a full, constant, and earnest teachers’ meeting. Gradu- 
ally it brought the congregation in large numbers into the 
Sabbath-school, and resulted finally in a definite spiritual 
awakening in the church and congregation. Probably the 
majority of churches are disposed to underestimate their 
capacity for original work. Others doubtless will be held 
back from independent action by the argument for uniformity, 
though this argument will have less and less force if the 
results do not justify it. Uniformity is easily gained at too 
great a cost. It is better that each church should do its best 
than that all should act alike. Uniformity is not necessary 
to unity. Methods may differ in the interest of the larger 
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and richer life. It may be possible, as we have intimated, to 
retain the system of uniform lessons, and maintain the teach- 
ing function of the church in its integrity, but not, we are 
convinced, if the church is to succumb to the aid of the 
lesson-help. ‘The lesson-help is fast ceasing to be a stimulus 
to the true study of the scriptures, and is becoming a substitute 
and relief. And it is endangering the system which supports 
or tolerates it to the same degree in which it is weakening the 
teaching power of the church. 

We have discussed in earlier numbers of the Review the 
development of the function of worship. We refer now to 
the subject, to note the danger of secularizing this function. 
Secularism in worship may be said to be the danger of the 
non-liturgical churches, as ritualism is the danger of the 
liturgical churches. And the channel through which secu- 
larism most easily invades worship is the music of the church. 
Where there is a division between church and society in the 
management of affairs, and especially if there is any jealousy 
between the two, the music is relegated to the society. A 
music committee is made up out of members of the society 
who are not members of the church, and not infrequently the 
money for the choir is raised outside the ordinary revenues of 
the church. The tendency is to make the whole affair a 
pecuniary transaction. Those who pay for the music of the 
service wish to see a full return for their investment. As a 
result, the morning service is apt to be crowded with musical 
exercises, often little better than performances, while the other 
services of the day and week are left to take the chance of the 
musical culture of the congregation. We have no desire to 
put any restriction upon the rights of the society under the 
New English parish system. We believe that its rights should 
be fully honoured ; but why this distinction between the music 
and preaching, if it is not conceded that the music is a secular 
element in worship? The danger lies in the low estimate 
which is placed by the church itself upon music as a spiritual 
part of its worship, and the danger will not be removed until 
the estimate is changed. Worship as expressed in music is 
too sacred a thing to be intrusted either to an unsympathetic 
choir or to an untrained congregation. God is not worshipped 
by unspiritual performers, neither is He worshipped by care- 
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less, indifferent, and unskilled believers. Congregational 
singing, when introduced as a mere economy, or as a sub- 
stitute for true musical expression, is not worship. We sub- 
mit that it is time for the church to do more than to criticize 
the choir. Fault-finding is a confession of weakness. The 
choir is at best an instrument, and if at any time it assumes 
an unnatural prominence in worship, the fact is due to the 
helplessness or ignorance of the congregation. We look for 
relief, in the present helpless condition of so many of our 
churches, to those who are seeking to illustrate the proper 
function of music in the service of the sanctuary. The better 
organists and musical directors are beginning to educate the 
churches in the idea of church music. If left to their own 
choices, they will elevate musical taste and develop musical 
ability in the congregation. Their artistic perceptions are of 
great value to the church, for true art always seeks to magnify 
the end, not the means. A musical performance in a church 
service is not artistic: it violates the first principle of good 
art, and a good artist knows it. In a recent conversation 
with one of the most successful organists and musical direc- 
tors in New England, he insisted upon these two points in 
the rendering of the music of the service: first, that the 
anthem by the choir should never precede the invocation, lest 
the rendering of it should be used or mistaken for a perfor- 
mance ; and second, that the hymns of the service should all 
be sung by the congregation, the choir leading. As the music 
of the church under his direction is church music, and as he 
has been most successful in developing congregational singing 
—he employs also a quartet and a chorus choir—it may be 
stated that the present result was gained by the preparation 
by the pastor and organist of a hymn-book for the use of the 
congregation, This may not be necessary in other churches, 
but the principle remains that if a church is to develop the 
function of worship through music, it must educate itself in 
some way to act intelligently and with enthusiasm. 

We have written these words in our zeal for the local 
church. If the local church is the source and unit of power, 
it can grow and do its work only as it enlarges and multiplies 
its functions. It cannot afford, in justice to the system which 
it represents, to evade its responsibilities, or to take refuge 
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from them in criticism or complaint. We advocate no mere 
individualism, but we do plead for as much courage and 
originality in the administration of the local church as may 
enable it to take advantage of its opportunity, and to make 
use of its latent or undeveloped powers. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 


LETTER III. 


THE CLERIC AND THE MAN. 
My pear Son,— 

It is not difficult to perceive the essential difference 
between the mere official representatives of a church and the 
earnest minister of Christ. Itis not necessary to assume that 
the former is insincere or even half-hearted ; and indeed, for 
any purpose of contrast, it is wiser to take one who is, as 
numbers of clerics in all churches are, as loyal to the gospel 
as he is to his own order as its true representative. The 
distinction between him and one who has wholly escaped the 
touch of the clerical temper is not in the matter of their 
respective convictions, or even of the zeal which they infuse 
into their work. The one may be as clear in his statements 
of evangelical truth and as abundant in his labours as the 
other, but he is oppressed by a sense of what is due to his 
sacred office, and to him as a member of a sacred caste. He 
speaks with a sense of official authority ; he is weighted by the 
necessity of maintaining proper respect, not for his work so 
much as for his position. He never loses sight of the claims 
of clerical propriety ; he never allows himself to forget that he 
is a clergyman, and, so far as he can effect, he takes care that 
no one else shall forget either. The assumption which this 
clerical deportment involves must necessarily be extremely 
offensive to others. The young curate decked out in the 
latest form of clerical garment, dressed to look as unlike any 
other young man as possible, and endeavouring to maintain a 
look and a deportment in accordance with the cut of his “‘ M.B.” 
vest or the precision of his fine-starched collar, talking with a 
peculiar accent or drawl of his own which is intended to con- 
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vey an impression of his special character, is a singularly 
ludicrous spectacle. But the unhappy young man himself is 
hardly to be blamed. He is only what the ideas of the society 
in which he moves and the traditions of the order to which he 
belongs have made him. But it would certainly be little short 
of the miraculous if a young official of this stamp were to pro- 
duce a strong impression in favour of the gospel of Christ 
upon men of robust intelligence. He may be the pet of little 
coteries, the idol of old maids and aspiring young damsels, 
popular. member of lawn-tennis parties or sketching clubs, 
and, in truth, may have in him much that would be extremely 
interesting and admirable if we did not remember that the work 
he is called to do, and which he has voluntarily undertaken, 
is one which cannot be discharged by a mere functionary—one 
for which beyond all others we need the services of a true man, 
large-hearted, full of soul, and rich in spiritual wisdom and 
sympathy. To talk of a mere clerical petit maitre in connec- 
tion with a work like this is little short of a mockery. 

Of course we must expect such developments wherever the 
ministry is treated as a profession for which men are educated, 
not a calling into which they are forced by a Divine impulse. 
The manufacture of priests or functionaries is easy. We 
would not even deny that in the process it may happen that 
some true and living men will also be called forth, but 
assuredly they are not the natural products of the system. 
Men cannot be manufactured. Like the poet, the preacher 
“* nascitur non fit,” and the ‘‘ nascitur”’ covers both the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual qualifications. Man cannot 
supply them, and in their absence the ministry ceases to 
have its true power. Its work must be a burden to those 
who have to perform it under the sense of a stern obligation 
which they cannot evade, while to the outside world it 
is a mere piece of formal routine which, for one reason or 
other, must be kept up, but out of which all life and reality 
have been cast. There are numbers of lives which might, 
under other conditions, have produced something noble, that 
have been blighted because circumstances doomed them to be 
spent in a family rectory, and in the exercise of an office for 
which there was but little qualification and still less taste. 
Officialism is a poor thing anywhere, but it is most out of 
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place in the ministry of the gospel, because there the first 
requisite is a true human heart, enlarged, sanctified, and 
inspired by the Spirit of God. I dare not claim for our Dis- 
senting ministry absolute exemption from this evil. There 
are, of course, some who find their way into our pulpits who 
are but little fitted for the service. Some are doubtless mis- 
taken as to their own motives, and fail to detect in themselves 
the presence of an ambition which corrupts the purity of their 
aspiration towards the office, but they at least are not ex- 
posed to one very powerful form of temptation. We have no 
cases in which a man becomes a minister because a “ living ”’ 
is the provision which he is entitled to expect from the family 
estate, or because family connections hold out a good prospect 
of patronage. 

I have never myself forgotten the shock I received when 
talking with a churchwarden of the parish in which I hap- 
pened to be living, as to the appointment to the Rectory 
which at the time happened to be vacant. The good old 
rector was only just dead—indeed, it was at his funeral that 
the conversation took place. I was surprised by being told 
that the service was to be conducted by his successor. I 
ventured to ask to what school in the Church the new rector 
belonged. ‘Oh! that,” said the gentleman with whom I 
was conversing, and who was himself a man of considerable 
culture—‘ that I cannot say; but he is the same relation to 
the present lord of the manor as our late rector was to the 
late lord of the manor.” That seemed to be a perfectly satis- 
factory and exhaustive account of the whole matter. Both the 
rectors were kind-hearted, amiable Christian gentlemen, who 
did their utmost to make their personal influence a power 
for good in the parish. But it involves no reflection upon them 
to say that preaching was not their forte. They would have 
commanded respect anywhere by their personal qualities, but 
an evil system had placed them in a position which (so far as 
I can judge) can only be properly occupied by those who are 
forced to it by the irresistible impulse of their own most 
cherished convictions and desires. 

It is always the tendency of officialism to encourage a 
jealous care for its own rights. There are officials in all 
departments of life who, in virtue of their own nobility of 
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nature, are able to overcome the temptation, and to care more 
for the work in which they are engaged than for the rights 
and privileges of their own class. But the members of a caste 
must be expected to bestow special thought upon the interests 
of the caste. They will be slow, indeed, to see that these may 
clash with the wider interests of the nation or the church of 
which they themselves are but servants, and hence it is quite 
possible that, without any evil intentions at all, they may be 
hindrances to the attainment of the ends for which they pro- 
fessedly exist. There is a widespread conviction in England 
to-day, that the path of administrative reform is blocked at 
every point by the permanent officials in public departments, 
who are the last to be convinced of the utility of any changes 
which are opposed to their traditional ideas, or are likely to 
interfere with the immunities of their class. In so far as this 
spirit affects ministers of the gospel, it must have a corre- 
sponding effect. It will, to say the least, make them timid 
where they ought to be bold and enterprizing; conservative 
when they of all ought to be most free and progressive; slaves 
of tradition and precedent when they should be elastic and 
unconventional. As a natural consequence, they are suspected 
by those who are described as the “laity” and assumed to 
have other interests and feelings, of being narrow and selfish, 
and sometimes even of lacking faith in their own principles. 
The consequences are unfortunate in every respect. The 
ministers are often unjustly blamed. They (to do them 
justice) would not willingly postpone the interests of the 
truth or of the Church to their own personal feelings or am- 
bitions, but they are under an unconscious bias which dis- 
poses them in favour of certain ideas and institutions. I am 
speaking, not of the mere officials, but of honest, well-inten- 
tioned men who believe themselves called to serve Christ in 
the ministry of His Word, and are desirous of doing their best 
in the service, but who, at the same time, have felt the touch 
of the clerical spirit. They act upon sincere beliefs, but those 
beliefs are coloured, in a way they do not understand, by the 
atmosphere by which they are surrounded. 

I have not seen in you any special disposition towards the 
feeling of which I speak, but it comes upon all of us in a way 
we can hardly explain. We meet together in our ministerial 
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societies, discuss questions from a ministerial standpoint, look 

at our relations to our people through ministerial spectacles. 

It is very hard for us to believe that it may sometimes be 

necessary, if we would really advance the kingdom of Christ, 

to make a holocaust of a great many ministerial notions. Let 

me take one from the past, which may be more useful as an 

illustration than any taken from our own position. There is 

scarcely a large town in England in which we, as Congrega- 

tionalists, are not suffering to-day from the inability of leading 

ministers of the last generation to take a far-sighted view of 

Church extension. They had gathered their congregations 

with great difficulty; they believed that their numbers were: 
an element of strength not for themselves alone, but for- 
the denomination to which they belonged. With perfect’ 
honesty of [motive, though possibly with a singular lack of 
judgment, they rather discouraged the formation of new con- 

gregations. As the result, Congregationalism, in many cases, 

lost most precious opportunities which can never be recalled. 

This is not the kind of error we are likely to repeat. Indeed, 

in some quarters there is no little danger of running into the - 
contrary extreme, and committing ourselves to extensions 

which are beyond our real strength. But the same spirit may 

sometimes make us equally insensible to the actual wants of 
our own times, and lead us, in our anxiety to conserve the- 
position of the ministry, to forget what must be to us of in-- 
finitely higher importance—the cultivation of the living foree- 
of the Church itself. 

This is an age in which the true man who speaks out of the 
depths of his heart, and constrains all who hear him to 
recognize his reality, will increasingly count for more and 
more. I am not insensible to the phenomena which may 
make even the strongest man occasionally anxious. Canon 
Fremantle’s Bampton Lecture is a sign of the times. Its 
suggestions as to the worthlessness of what he calls the 
clerical side of religion would be daring as coming from any 
man; but as the utterances of a Canon and a Bampton 
lecturer they are little less than portentous—especially when 
taken in connection with facts which are only too well known 
to all of us. When those who are already only too ready to 
neglect public worship can find in the writings of a distin- 

VOL. XV. 14 
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guished Anglican divine some encouragement to a tendency 
which in truth does not need any fostering, it may be feared 
that the decline in the attendance at public worship, which he 
recognizes as one of the facts of the situation, will continue 
perhaps at an accelerated pace. Itis true that Canon Fre- 
mantle only protests against the exaggeration of the value of 
worship when it is separated from life, and believes that any 
discredit at present resting upon it can be but temporary, and 
will be removed when its true conception is restored. But it 
is to be feared that there are many who will be affected more 
by the general tone of depreciation than by the qualifications 
thus introduced. At all events, the book is one of the indica- 
tions which may make a thoughtful minister anxious about 
the immediate future of the Church and of the ministry. 
My own belief is there is no reason for fear if our ministers rise 
to the dignity of their office. Priests are losing power, and 
those who have the priestly temper and advance priestly 
claims, but have not even the traditions of an old Church 
behind them, are sure to lose it still more rapidly. These 
are bad times for Romish priests, worse for Anglicans, but 
worst of all for Dissenting ministers who are priests or 
clerics at heart. But living men, who can move men’s hearts 
and kindle enthusiasm by the contagion of their own faith 
and zeal, will be as great a power in the future as they 
have ever been in the past. May God keep you thus a real, 
fresh, true-hearted man, is the fervent prayer of 

: YOUR AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


HENRY BURTON: HISTORY UNJUST. 


Recent history has done much to throw light on the cha- 
racters of the men of the past—sometimes to their advantage, 
sometimes to their disadvantage. But its work in this direc- 
tion is not yet complete; and instances are not few in which 
historians, whose fairness and impartiality are subject to no 
question, fail to discern the true character of individuals and 
their relation to the events of their times. One of these I 
find in a paragraph in the great and valuable work of Samuel 
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Rawson Gardiner, on ‘‘ The Personal’'Government of Charles 
I., 1625-1637,” vol. i. p. 25. It is as follows: 

‘Puritanism had a noble and vigorous protest to urge 
against the attempt to confine religion within the bonds of 
ceremonial forms. It had, too, its own narrowness, its pros- 
tration before a logical system of theology. The first assault 
upon Cosin came from men who had no broad intelligence or 
spiritual insight, no quality to inspire respect, except the 
dogged persistency in support of that which they believed to 
be true, which is itself a virtue. One of these men, Henry 
Burton, had been attached to the service of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, and had afterwards been taken into his brother’s 
household. Before Charles’s accession he had taken orders. 
As soon as the new reign commenced he gave offence by an 
untimely recommendation to the King to dismiss Neile and 
Laud from Court. After this Whitehall was no place for 
him. As Rector of St. Matthew’s, in Friday Street, he found 
a more sympathetic audience, and declaimed against Popery 
and Arminianism to his heart’s content. He had criticized 
Montague’s book with unsparing bitterness, and he now fol- 
lowed up his blow by an_equally violent criticism of Cosin’s 
‘ Devotions.’ ” 

Mr. Gardiner does not fail to do justice to many high 
qualities which distinguished the Puritans, and sees in some 
of these the natural fruit of the very Calvinism which is the 
béte noir of most historians. ‘‘ Abstruse,”’ he says, “as the 
prevailing doctrine of grace and predestination was, it struck 
its roots deeply into the moral nature of those who valued it 
as a pearl of great price. It made them braver and more 
self-reliant. It imparted to them a contempt for merely 
human authority, by impressing on them the duty of an 
absolute surrender of the will to a Perfect and Divine Being.” 
Mr. Gardiner might have credited Henry Burton with the 
spirit which he thus describes. No man of his age was more 
thoroughly imbued with it. ‘‘Brave” and ‘self-reliant’? he 
was. ‘‘ Merely human authority” was contemned by him, 
because he bowed his will absolutely to what he regarded as 
the will of God. ‘To acknowledge this would be bare justice, 
less than justice—for much more might be said of a man who 
was far-seeing and heroic. But Mr. Gardiner sees in him 
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‘no quality to inspire respect except a dogged persistency in 
support of that which he believed to be true.” These words 
remind us of Pliny’s description of “‘the contumacy and 
inflexible obstinacy” of the Christians in Bithynia. Only 
there is this difference. Whereas Pliny thought that ‘ what- 
ever might be the nature of the opinions”’ of the Christians, 
their inflexible obstinacy in maintaining them “ ought to be 
punished,” Mr. Gardiner regards the dogged persistency of 
Henry Burton and his followers as ‘‘in itself a virtue.” And 
yet the virtuousness of a dogged persistency which has in it 
“no broad intelligence or spiritual insight,” may fairly be 
questioned. 

We claim for Henry Burton both ‘‘broad intelligence ” and 
‘‘ spiritual insight.” Admit that he spoke and wrote with 
vehemence, even with violence. So did the most honoured 
patriots of his age. But he had a “ broad” and clear under- 
standing of the issues that were involved in the government 
of Charles and Laud. Mr. Gardiner knows and shows that 
‘the real line of separation between the King and the 
House of Commons lay in the religious question.” And the 
religious question which separated them involved in it the 
civil liberties of the people and the maintenance of the Con- 
stitution. When Henry Burton fought against what was 
called Arminianism, it was not merely because he thought it 
an unsound theology, but because it was allied with despotism 
and Popery. His ‘‘ intelligence” was as ‘‘ broad” as that of 
the Apostle Paul, who pled his rights as a Roman citizen. 
In his Autobiography he appears not less as a patriot than as 
a Protestant. Speaking of Charles and his advisers, he says, 
‘As they laboured to undermine and overthrow the true 
Protestant religion, and instead thereof to set up Popery, so 
they did no less seek to overthrow the Civil State, with the 
good laws thereof, and just liberties of the subject, and to 
introduce an arbitrary Government, otherwise called tyranny, 
which taketh away every man’s property in his own goods 
and estate, as plainly appeared by their practices, as in 
exacting ship-money, which was to be perpetual, and some- 
times twice imposed in one year, upon some pretence of foreign 
enemies, when we had cause to fear none but our home-bred 
traitors, and other impositions, with a thousand monopolies. 
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Of all which I, being not a little sensible, both as I was a 
poor servant of Christ, and therefore bound to vindicate His 
cause against anti-Christian men; and also as a free-born 
subject of the kingdom, as one who ever prized the just liberty 
of my birthright above this life itself; I therefore thought how I 
might best acquit my duty both to God and to His church, and to 
my country, in defending the cause of both.” It is to ‘‘ the 
broad intelligence and spiritual insight’ of such men as 
Henry Burton that we owe the constitutional liberties which 
we now enjoy. 

The incident which Mr. Gardiner dismisses as ‘‘an un- 
timely recommendation to the King to dismiss Neile and 
Laud from Court,” has long appeared to me as most in- 
teresting and suggestive, and I cannot cease wondering that 
historians have not perceived its significance. It occurred 
“after almost twice eleven years’ service” to the Royal 
house. Henry Burton had been recommended to ‘‘ the ex- 
cellent Prince Henry of glorious memory, whom he served 
as sole officer in his closets during his life,” by a noble 
knight whose son he had educated. After the death of 
Prince Henry he was ‘continued in the same place and 
office to Prince Charles.” When Charles ascended the throne 
William Laud became clerk to the closet to the new 
Sovereign, as he had peen to his father. The young Puritan, 
believing in his simplicity that Charles, for whom he had a 
most unfeigned affection and regard, could not be aware of 
the real character of Laud and of Neile, the Bishop of Norwich, 
felt bound in conscience, ‘‘ by virtue of his place,” to inform 
him how “ Popishly affected :ney were,” and to set forth 
“the dangerous consequences of entertaining such persons so 
near about him.” This he did in a long letter, which he 
presented to the King with his own hand, standing before 
him while he read it. 

That moment was a great crisis in the history of the 


nation. I shall take the liberty of quoting my own words 
with reference to it. 


On the effect of Henry Burton’s letter on the young King’s mind, it 
depends whether England saall pass into a great sea of storm and 
trouble, in which many precious things shall be wrecked, and in which 
neither sun nor stars shall appear for many days, or whether his future 
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shall be one of peace and progress and freedom. The confusions of the 
great civil strife are now waiting for the King’s word to let them loose. 
And the angel of truth and liberty is there, pleading with the King’s 
heart and conscience to refrain from those men whose counsels will be 
his and his country’s ruin. How is it that no great painter has seized 
this critical moment in English history to expend on it the strength of 
his genius and art? There stands the King in the foreground, anxiously 
scanning the letter of his faithful servant. At a respectful distance you 
have the Puritan, with a mingling of boldness and fear, watching the 
expression of his Sovereign’s face. Imagination will allow us to put 
William Laud and Richard Neile into the background, confident of 
speedy victory, and yet with some expression of wonder as to ‘ where- 
unto this will grow.’’ The issues are momentous, but the hour of 
decision is not long delayed. The King reads ‘‘a good part” of the 
letter, perceives its scope, hands it back to its author, and calmly bids 
him forbear attendance in his office until he is sent for. The die is cast: 
England must go into the Star Chamber and the High Court of Com- 
mission, until mortal endurance is exhausted; and then will come a con- 
vulsion in which Henry Burton, after being the victim of the pillory, shall 
become the hero of the day; and William Laud, the successful wrong - 
doer, shall perish by the earthquake which his own tyranny has caused, 


Let the reader say whether the honest attempt of Henry 
Burton to save his King and his country from thé baneful 
influence of the Bishops of London and Norwich was “ un- 


timely.” Had it succeeded, the history of England would 
have been far other than it has been. JOHN KENNEDY. 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS AT HOME. 


Wauirttier, the American Quaker-poet, writes with great 
beauty— 
To do Thy will is more than praise, 
As words are more than deeds; 
And simple trust can find Thy ways, 
We miss with chart of creeds. 


Alone, O Love ineffable, 
Thy saving name is given; 
To turn aside from Thee is hell, 
To walk with Thee is heaven. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be ? 

Not name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee. 
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Dangerous doctrine methinks some may say. Even if it 
be not expressed in words, it is the verdict secretly registered 
by all who care more for the form than for the spirit, all who 
believe that the salvation of souls is bound up with the ac- 
ceptance of certain theological formularies, all who in their 
eager maintenance of the claims of some church or system 
are unconsciously placing submission to Christian rule before 
obedience to Christ. Worshippers of creeds, zealots for forms 
and systems, sticklers for orthodoxy, believers in names 
and strains more than in realities, will probably think in their 
hearts that it is an unsound doctrine. But it is the Lord’s. 
It is a poetic paraphrase of His own teaching to Peter, in 
harmony with much that He had taught to others also: 
“What is that to thee? Follow thou Me.” It would be a 
misrepresentation of its purport were it to be said that it treats 
a man’s belief as of no importance, but it certainly does make 
the value of the belief depend upon the power it exerts upon 
character and life. The faith in Christ which does not justify 
its profession by a submission of the life to His rule is less 
than nothing, and vanity. But, on the other hand, obedience to 
Him must have behind it a true faith. To follow Him is to 


own His Lordship. But why should we call Him Lord unless 
there be love to Him, itself the fruit of faith in Him? There 
is no putting aside of creed here. There is only the demand 
that it shall be a creed, and not a mere profession; a living 
force in the heart, and not an inherited tradition, or a piece of 
dead intellectual formalism. 


It must, indeed, be admitted that the view which is thus: 
suggested must tend to the simplifying of the creed. The 
underlying thought is that those truths only are of primary 
or essential importance which directly affect the personal 
relations of the soul to the Lord. If it be at once conceded 
that the end of all belief is conduct, and that the ideal of 
right conduct is summed up in the comprehensive description 
“following Christ,” then it is manifest that the one article of a 
creed which can be described as essential to salvation is faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Accept this, and what a mass of mere speculation is at once 
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cleared away. There are some who would call it theological 
rubbish, ‘‘ the wood, hay, and stubble,” with which men have 
built upon the one foundation.. There is no necessity to be 
thus indiscriminate and sweeping in denunciation. Many of 
the speculations of divines and dogmas of the creed may 
deserve to be thus described, but there are truths, the accep- 
tance of which cannot be treated as an essential condition of 
Christian discipleship, which may nevertheless exercise a 
strong influence upon our views of Christ, and which are not 
therefore to be dismissed as belonging to a region of enquiries 
which are more curious than profitable. It must surely be 
that the wider and truer our conceptions of the love of God 
and the work of Christ, the more profound will be the’ 
homage of the intellect, the more passionate the devotion of 
the heart, and as the result, the more lofty the tone of the 
service to which the life is consecrated. That the nearer we 
come to absolute truth in this highest of all regions in which 
the soul comes nearest to God, and the clearer our concep- 
tions of His will, the nobler will be our obedience, is a point 
which scarcely admits of discussion or doubt. But while thus 
guarding against the possible depreciation of truths which 
have a very near and close relation to the central truth of 
the gospel, it is necessary to protest against the innumerable 
articles which have been added on to the simple creed, without 
which no soul can come +o Christ at all. We are not under- 
rating the importance of any truth of the gospel when we 
insist upon the distinction between that which is necessary to 
salvation and that on which liberty may be exercised. The 
one essential truth surely is the faith in Christ which compels 
us to follow Him. 


** Follow thou Me,” is the command of Christ. The asser- 
tion of authority is absolute, the call to personal obedience 
distinct and clear. Peter is not called to be another Christ, 
but only to learn the mind and do the will, catch the spirit, 
and follow in the footsteps of his Lord. He was himself to 
act as one under authority, not as having independence and 
authority of his own. The distinction is a very real one, 
between being a Christ and being a follower of Christ, but 
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obvious as it seems, there is a necessity that we should insist 
upon it. 

For we are told in these days that the world needs not Chris- 
tians only but Christ, and there is just so much truth in this 
as to hide from many the error which lurks in it and makes 
it all the more dangerous. The testimony of the Church is 
lamentably weakened, and its power for affecting humanity 
almost paralysed by the cold, spiritless Pharisaic formalism 
which takes the name of Christianity, and priding itself on 
its orthodoxy and respectability, leaves its mission unfulfilled 
from lack of strong faith and intense passion. We need men 
of a different type, men who spurn the fetters of precedent 
and conventionalism when they would restrain the free action 
of Christian enterprise, who have no care about the opinions 
of society, and desire only that they may have the testimony of 
conscience and the approval of Him whom they serve, who are 
impelled by a consuming enthusiasm for truth, righteousness, 
God. Now these are men who may be described as filled with 
the spirit of Christ and so as reproducing Christ, but in no true 
sense can they be spoken of as Christs. Christ we can never 
be. Enough, too high an honour for us if we are allowed to 


bear His name and follow in His steps. 


The point they raised is not one of mere words. The 
Christian is under the law to Christ. Christ is Himself law 
and lawgiver. The claim to be Christs, therefore, implies 
an emancipation from authority, the creation of our own 
instincts or impulses into a law which we may and ought to 
obey without inquiring how far they are in accord with the 
revealed will of God, and the mind of Christ, as expressed 
both in His teachings and His life. It is not necessary that 
these impulses should be ignoble or base, or even selfish, in 
order to make them uncertain guides for personal action. 
The contention is that whatever be their character, there is a 
definite standard by which the noblest and the meanest, the 
most heavenly and the most earthly motives must be judged. 
The Christ Himself is before us as the law and the testimony, 
and whatever is not according to His will has no good in it. 
It is idle, and worse than idle, to be continually appealing to 
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motive, as though a right motive could redeem a wrong action 
from its inherent evil. The conclusions to which such a 
principle would lead us are so monstrous as to prove its fal- 
lacy. Beneath its shadow some of the most atrocious crimes 
against God’s truth and man’s liberty would find a shelter. 
The fundamental error lies in the forgetfulness of the truth 
that between us and Christ is the whole distance which must 
separate the Lord from His humble servant. To us is given 
not to strike out paths of our own, but to walk in that which 
He has trodden. He is the leader: be it ours simply to 
follow Him. 

The phraseology has in it a suggestion which some who 
employ it would be the first to repudiate. It is impossible to 
talk of men being Christs, except in the most figurative sense, 
without detracting from the supreme and unapproachable 
majesty and glory of the Lord Himself. If it be said that 
another Christ is among us, then the unique character of 
Christ is gone, and unconsciously the sense of His authority 
grows fainter and feebler. This may be hidden by the reve- 
rence which as yet continues to be shown to Him and every- 
thing connected with His work ; but it is not less certain that 
a weakening process is going on. He is admired, loved, pos- 
sibly in a sense adored, but there is not absolute deference to 
His authority. Sometimes His commands are increased by 
fancies of men; at times His will is even more distinctly 
traversed by acts which, when weighed in the balances of 
truth and Scripture, are found wanting, but which are justi- 
fied on the ground that they were prompted by lofty impulses, 
which cannot be regulated by the moral laws which bind men 
of a lower calibre. In either case the authority of the Master 
is impaired. An intention to do right is supposed to absolve 
from the obligation of strict obedience. It cannot be. Motive 
so far determines the character of human actions that there 
can be no goodness where the motive is not pure. But the 
converse is not true. A right motive cannot change the 
character of an act which in itself is wrong. Falsehood 
remains falsehood still, injustice is still unjust, and cruel 
persecution continues oppressive and evil itself, however noble 
may seem to be the end contemplated by it. In other words, 
Christ is to rule us, and what we have to do is not to strike 
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out a course of action which commends itself to our judgment, 
but simply to follow Him. 


THE IRISH QUESTION CONSIDERED IN A NON- 
POLITICAL ASPECT,* 


THERE is, perhaps, no more serious obstacle to the settle- 
ment of the Irish question on a wise and righteous basis 
than the ignorance of the English people, and their con- 
sequent inability to understand the essential conditions of 
the problem with which they have to deal. That there 
is corresponding ignorance, possibly even to a greater ex- 
tent, on the opposite side, certainly does not help to mitigate 
the difficulty. It is the misfortune of the hour that the 
two nations, unhappily opposed to one another, are full of 
mutual distrust, engendered largely by misunderstanding. 
Of course ignorance is the parent of passion and prejudice, 
and where these hateful forces can be disguised under the 
mask and labelled with the name of patriotism it is very 
difficult for reason to obtain a hearing. We have only to read 
our newspapers to see how powerful are the malign influences 
which are already at work. The persistent effort of The Times 
is to render the conciliation of Ireland impossible, and to insure 
the political ruin of any Minister who makes any honest 
attempt with that endin view. Its correspondents, who have 
undertaken to instruct the public on the subject, include men 
of high character and eminent ability, yet we seek in vain for 
any calm and judicial utterance on the grave points at issue. 
Sir James Stephen is extolled as the most able of them all, 
and he must be indeed a master of intellectual fence who 
should undertake to cross swords with him. Yet with all his 
keenness of intellect he contributes nothing to the controversy 
except a forcible and vigorous statement of the Tory conten- 
tion. His view is that of a partizan; as one-sided as that of 
Mr. O’Connor, if, indeed, we are not doing the latter injustice 


* Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland. By R. Barry O’Brien. Two 
Vols. The Parnell Movement, By T. P. O’Connor. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
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by suggesting that he would show himself so unwilling to 
recognize the strength of the opposite position. 

It is a common fault in political discussion—this one- 
sidedness. Perhaps it taints all controversy more or less, but 
it is specially marked in political and ecclesiastical dis- 
cussions; and when any question of patriotism is supposed to be 
involved it becomes more pronounced than ever. Multitudes 
regard it as a sign of disloyalty, scarcely to be distinguished 
from treason, to show any favour to the idea of Home Rule for 
ireland, and are ready to raise their wild shrieks of denuncia- 
tion against any politician who dares to hint at any proposal 
which seems to point in that direction. If these men could 
justify their alarm by sound argument it would be right to 
listen to them. But they are ignorant even of the most 
elementary facts. It is safe to say that a large majority of 
them are ignorant that the existing Union is not yet a cen- 
tury old, and that few, indeed, understand what good ground 
the Irish people have for hating a measure which was brought 
about by means so disgraceful, and which certainly has in 
former times worked so injuriously for their country. We, our- 
selves, are able so far to judge this question with some impar- 
tiality, that we have no prejudice in favour of an independent 
legislature for Ireland, and have never been quite able to see 
how it could exist without danger to the peace and unity of the 
Empire. But we cannot lay it down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that an arrangement which has only existed for eighty- 
five years cannot be abolished without the dismemberment 
of the Empire. It may be that the conditions are so changed 
that what was safe a century ago would not be safe now. It 
needs no sagacity to see that an Irish Parliament, chosen by 
the present constituencies, would be very different from that 
Parliament of Henry Grattan, to which Irishmen once looked 
back with such fondness. But it is not to be assumed with- 
out proof that no plan can be proposed by which the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament may be maintained, and yet 
the affairs of Ireland be managed by a legislative body sitting 
in College Green. 

If abandoning the attitude of passive resistance to any 
change which can properly be described as ‘‘ Home Rule,” we 
proceed candidly to examine the reasons on which the Irish 
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Nationalists base their demand, we may soon come to feel 
that it is not quite so extravagant as some would-be leaders 
of public opinion have represented it. We have before us 
two books very different in spirit and character, both of which 
lead up to the one conclusion, that if Ireland is to be restored 
to a state of loyalty and good order, it must be governed in 
harmony with Irish ideas. Englishmen have not been slow 
to perceive this in the case of other peoples. They were in 
sympathy with the Lombards and Venetians in their resis- 
tance to Austria, and with the Poles in their gallant struggle 
against Russia, just as they are now well-wishers to the 
Greeks, even in aspirations which are not always very mode- 
rate. They cannot, therefore, be incapable of understanding 
the case of Ireland. To say that it is an insult to England 
to suggest that her rule resembles that of the ‘‘ unspeakable 
Turk,” or the cruel Russian, or the arrogant Austrian, is 
altogether irrelevant ; for, after all, the grievance in all the 
cases arises from the attempt to govern a people by ideas 
which are opposed to their own. The difficulty is for us to 
see ourselves as others see us. Englishmen desire that their 
Irish brethren should have the same freedom as themselves, 
and not unreasonably fancy that when they have secured that, 
they have done all that can justly be asked from them. 

Our mistakes—of late years, at all events—have been largely 
due to the inability to understand that Irish ideas are cast in 
a different mould, and that the people are not prepared to 
acknowledge that English notions are the best. This is one 
of the lessons which both the works before us inculcate with 
an emphasis which it is not easy to resist. Mr. R. Barry 
O’Brien does not write as a mere partizan, and his two portly 
volumes cannot be regarded as an extended political pamphlet. 
They are really an appeal from England ignorant, and there- 
fore prejudiced, to England well-instructed and ready to: 
profit by the teachings of history. So forcible and dispas- 
sionate is the appeal, and so remarkable the array of facts by 
which it is supported, that we hesitate not to say that, could 
the book be extensively read, it would work a perceptible 
change in English opinion. There is a widespread and very 
natural feeling among even Liberal Englishmen of to-day, 
that Ireland is impracticable. They do not forget that she 
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had grievances in former days, and that her discontent was 
the result of bad government and oppressive laws; but they 
argue with perfect truth that, for a long time past, and 
very markedly during the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s political 
ascendency, another spirit has dominated the policy of the 
country ; but that as England has tried to be more just, Ireland 
has been more turbulent and unruly. The answer to this very 
plausible reasoning is supplied by Mr. O’Brien, who shows not 
only that concessions have generally been so given as to rob 
them of all grace, and make them incentives to new agitation, 
but also, what is toooften forgotten, that in order to understand 
properly the events between 1831 and 1881, and to form a sound 
judgment of the remedial measures which from time to time 
have been proposed, we must go back and see what the action 
of England has been for the last 200 years. ‘‘ No full know- 
ledge,” he says, ‘‘ of the condition of things can be obtained 
without an acquaintance with the transactions and policy of 
the remoter past.” It seems very hard to us that we should 
have to bear the consequences and pay the penalty of a past 
from which we have broken, and the entire policy of which 
we detest; but escape is as impossible for a nation as for 
an individual, and as the life of a nation extends over cen- 
turies, we find, to our own cost, how true it is that, if the 
fathers eat sour grapes, the children’s teeth will be set on 
edge. Mr. O’Brien says with great wisdom: ‘‘ The success 
of a conqueror-nation in pursuing a policy of conciliation and 
union may, I think, be said to depend in great measure on 
the period (with reference ‘to the date of conquest’) at which 
that policy was inaugurated, and the manner in which it has 
been carried out.” In this sentence we have a key to the 
difficulties of the problem set to us for solution. A short 
time ago we were in a public room of a Scotch hotel, where 
the conversation turned upon the different feelings with which 
Irishmen and Scotchmen regarded the Imperial Government. 
Many ingenious explanations were started, none of them being 
very flattering to the Irish people. At last the observation was 
quietly made: ‘Gentlemen, you have forgotten one essential 
point. The Irish are a conquered people, and, unfortunately 
for us to-day, were never allowed by our fathers to forget 
that they were conquered.” Unhappily, there are numbers 
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amongst us at the present time who would act to them precisely 
in the same spirit. Then, following Mr. O’Brien’s line of 
observation, it must be remembered that not till centuries 
after the conquest was any idea of conciliation entertained. 
Passing over the period from the conquest to the Reforma- 
tion, Mr. O’Brien tells us: ‘‘ From the middle of the sixteenth 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the end aimed at 
by the English Government in Ireland was the conversion of 
the Irish people to the reformed faith, and their incorpora- 
tion in language and feeling with the English name and 
nation.” No doubt this was supposed to be the best that 
could be done for the country and people; but it is hardly 
surprising that the Irish did not take precisely the same view. 
A better idea did not supplant the old one until it had been 
forced on the reluctant minds of British statesmen by the 
dread of civil war, and, alas! in the endeavour to pursue the 
better path too frequently the concessions have come too 
late. We intend in another paper to return to Mr. O’Brien’s 
remarkable work, and adduce historical evidence in support 
of these statements. For the present we leave it, only adding 
that it should be carefully read by every one who desires to be 
adequate to the discussions which are impending. We know 
no more complete or faithful view of the story. It is the 
more impressive because of the absence of any tendency to 
exaggeration, and the spirit of fairness which is conspicuous 
throughout. We cannot but add that every politician who 
has to form an opinion, and wishes to form it intelligently, 
ought thoroughly to master these very instructive volumes. 
The other book which stands at the head of this article is 
in reality the case for the Irish Nationalists stated by one 
who has an intimate knowledge and who is fully able to do 
justice to the materials he has at command. Mr. O’Connor 
is one of the prominent actors in the ‘ Parnell movement,” 
of which he is the historian, and he does not scruple 
to tell its story with great fulness, and generally with an 
engaging frankness. Whatever else his book may be, its 
severest critics must, at all events, concede that it has a 
singular charm about it. What can be done to persuade the 
world that Ireland is a country suffering cruel wrong, and 
that her hope of deliverance lies in the gallant heroes who 
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have rallied under the banner of Mr. Parnell, has been done 
here. No art has been spared in order to throw discredit 
upon England and English statesmen and their politics; or 
to bring out in bold and striking relief the illustrious qualities 
of their Irish opponents. For the latter feature, which is 
very marked in this volume, considerable allowance is to be 
made. This much may certainly be said, no favourable por- 
traiture of the Irish members is likely to err so much on their 
side as the shameful representations of the Duke of West- 
minster did on the other. But his Grace’s (fearfully and 
wonderfully fashioned in ignorance, passion, and prejudice as 
it was) is significant, not so much in itself as in its indications. 
The duke would not have made a speech so far below the 
dignity of any English gentleman had he not felt that it was 
perfectly safe for him to do so, and safe, not so much because 
the assailant was a duke, which of course counts for a good 
deal in society, as because the attacked were Home Rulers, for 
whom any treatment was good enough. To us it is difficult 
to know where his Grace has been living. His brother, as 
the Liberal whip, must have had some knowledge of the Irish 
members, and have been able to correct the vulgar preju- 
dices against them. Those who know them only by their 
action in Parliament, represented in that way by the too- 
graphic pens of correspondents, might easily fall into mis- 
takes concerning them. But members of the House of 
Commons, thrown into constant contact with them, have 
learned to think of them as something better than mere 
bullying bravoes, and though they could not approve their 
conduct, have come to recognize their ability and honour their 
motives. For a duke, of all people, to adopt the most pre- 
judiced view, and descend to the vulgarest abuse of men whose 
great fault is that they have threatened the power and 
privileges of his order as they have seldom been threatened 
before, is little short of a public misfortune. 

The best excuse for Mr. O’Connor’s excessive eulogy, how- 
ever, is to be found in the contempt which has been poured 
upon the Irish party by all kinds of people. The Irish members 
certainly, as this book abundantly shows, have done their best 
to create an unfavourable impression; but candid and intelli- 
gent men should have been able to discriminate between the 
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rowdyism of vulgarity and ignorance, and the apparent rude- 
ness which was the result of a determination to make them- 
selves disagreeable in order that they might accomplish some 
higher object. But exaggeration on the one side has pro- 
duced it upon the other. If we are to accept Mr. O’Connor’s 
views, we should conclude that there has seldom been in 
any legislative assembly so extraordinary a company as the 
present Irish party. Even Mr. Biggar is represented as a 
man overflowing with kindness ; of an almost absolute unsel- 
fishness. Unfortunately there are some who do not come 
within the range of this expansive benevolence. ‘‘ He has a 
strong dislike and distrust of Mr. Gladstone, and he loathes 
Mr. O’Connor Power.” Probably there are enemies of Mr. 
Gladstone who would feel that the hatred of Mr. Biggar 
should be counted as a point in the great statesman’s favour, 
and his loathing of Mr. O’Connor Power may only be regarded 
as another certificate of merit. It is interesting, however, to- 
learn that this typical example of the Ulster native—‘‘ uncom-. 
promising, downright self-controlled native ’”°—whom Mr. 
O’Connor strives in vain to transfigure into something nobler, 
is ‘almost every night surrounded by successive bevies of’ 
ladies—young and old, native and foreign—whom he is 
escorting to the Ladies Gallery,” and that ‘‘he is adored by 
the policemen, worshipped by the attendants of the House.’” 
Despite all, we adhere to our opinion, that he is the most 
odious piece of Irish fractiousness, and that the influence 
which Mr. Parnell’s mode of warfare has exerted may be 
judged by the contrast between Irish champions of former 
days, like Henry Grattan or Daniel O'Connell, and Joseph 
Gilles Biggar. 

Far be it from us to suggest that Mr. Biggar is the typical 
representative of the Irish party. There are men in it who 
have proved themselves capable of doing very different service 
fortheircountry from that rude and vulgar obstruction of which 
the member for Cavan is a past-master. We refer to him 
because Mr. O’Connor lingers over him with so much fond- 
ness as to remind us of Macaulay’s celebrated hit at the 
Puritans, who, in his view, hated bear-baiting rather for the 
pleasure it gave to the spectators than for the cruelty it 
inflicted upon the bear. It must be for the opposite reason 
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that he praises Mr. Biggar. It cannot be that cultured Irish- 
men can like him ; but they so appreciate the annoyance which 
they suppose that he causes to the English that they forget 
his personal defects. It is not to be denied that if patriotism 
consist in hatred of another country and another people 
supposed to be hostile to our own, this little company of 
Irishmen have it to a degree which could not well be sur- 
passed. Devotion to Ireland, and what they suppose to be 
the interests of Ireland, is the master passion of their souls, 
and so absolute is its sway and so penetrating its influence, 
that it colours their views of every subject and their rela- 
tions to all kinds of people and of movements. Unhappily 
it has taken the form of a hatred to England which is as 
blind and unreasonable as it is fierce and malignant. If, 
however, we are wise on our side, we shall seek to discover 
the true ground of a feeling so intense, and if Mr. O’Connor 
does nothing else, he certainly gives very material help on 
this point. We may agree in his views or not, but, at all 
events, we cannot wonder that those who entertain them hate 
us and our modes of governing. Still more, if we are candid 
we shall, on further consideration, be compelled to admit that 
there is no little reason for the feeling. 

If we were asked to adduce proof of this, we should point to 
an article in the February number of The Nineteenth Century, 
by Mr. H. Arnold Forster. It is written in the spirit which 
dominates The Times, and which, if it prevails, must mean 
civil war. Writing in the tone and after, the fashion of a 
“superior person,” he says, somewhat scornfully— 


We are perpetually engaged in penitential exercises with regard to 
Ireland. I admire the spirit in which these exercises are conducted, 
though I have no sympathy whatever with the application which is 
usually given to them, and which consists in condoning every form of 
cruelty and dishonesty on the plea that we are bound to give the 


successors of the oppressed Celts their fling, as a sort of compensation for 
the iniquities of our ancestors. 


This may be a clever hit, or, as we think, an absurd 
parody, of an argument; but it certainly shows how incapaci- 
tated is Mr. Arnold Forster, by his utter lack of imagination 
and sympathy, to speak about the subject on which he claims 
to be an authority. No sensible man would argue that even 
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the atrocities of the penal laws justify Captain Moonlight and 
his abettors. All that has ever been said is that they explain 
the bitter hatred which lingers in Irish hearts, and which to 
Englishmen seems little less than a possession by the Evil 
One. There is one point, however, which this assailant of the 
Nationalist cause omits, and that is, that the provocation 
which Irishmen have received does not all date back to ‘‘ our 
ancestors.”” An administration more likely to exasperate 
than that of Mr. Forster can hardly be conceived. It is of no 
avail to answer that the intentions of that distinguished 
politician were not only right, but even noble. That very 
fact makes the case worse. If a Secretary of the Lowther 
type had erred thus, we should not have been surprised. But 
Mr. Forster was a Liberal, and one supposed to be specially 
enlightened, and yet he fancied that the only way of governing 
Ireland was to ‘‘ put down the foot ’’ and compel the people to 
submit. We are not disposed to be severe on him, but we must 
say we think it hard thatthe Irish nation should suffer because 
of his failure to understand them. It must be said, in justice 
to him, that he governed on English ideas, and that up to a 
certain point he had the English people behind him. But 
that only serves to make the hopelessness of ruling Ireland by 
English methods the more apparent. For, let it be re- 
membered, those methods are not such as we should accept 
for ourselves. A Minister who ventured to govern Great 
Britain as Mr. Forster governed Ireland would be hurled 
from power in a few days. But we seem unable to understand 
that the Irish are of the same flesh and blood, and that we 
cannot apply to them ideas which are by no means English, 
but which may possibly commend themselves to Bismarck, the 
chosen hero of the advocates of a strong policy. If we would 
arrive at any wise judgment, we must reverse the process on 
which we have hitherto proceeded, and learn to judge Irish- 
men by the same laws which we apply to ourselves. Possibly 
these two books may contribute to the formation of this 
wiser estimate. 
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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. 
SYMPATHY FOR THE PASTOR. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


Mr. Hamitton had preached an eloquent, glowing sermon, fult 
of faith and Christian triumph. His soul had taken a high 
flight, and he had inspired many hundred weary men and 
women with new hope and courage. They had gone on their 
way, each taking up his own work or pleasure, while the 
preacher sat in his study the victim of nervous exhaustion. 
The world looked dark and discouraging to him, the atmo- 
sphere seemed cold and unsympathetic. He could not work, 
he could not study, he could not read; in short, he was 
simply and humanly miserable. At this juncture Dr. Allen 
happened to come in. 

‘“‘ Well, well,” said the hearty, burly physician, giving the 
minister a grip of the hand that started his blood, and a cor- 
dial smile that stirred his heart, ‘‘ so you’re in the dumps. 
to-day ; I knew you'd be after that rousing discourse yester- 
day; no help for it with a man of your temperament? You 
can’t give and keep at the same minute. You expended 
nervous energy enough yesterday to keep your congregation 
satisfied till next Sunday, and now you are suffering the 
consequence.” 

‘“‘T hope I gave them something more than nervous energy,” 
said Mr. Hamilton, languidly. 

‘*Of course you did—you gave them spiritual help; but 
your nervous energy is the medium of the spiritual power 
that you are able to transmit to your hearers. I know 
exactly how you feel to-day. A sympathetic word, a warm 
hand-clasp is like a strong cordial to you. Now get into my 
carriage and drive with me into the country; I have a 
patient ten miles off, fortunately for you.” 

‘* Bless you, old fellow,” said the minister, getting his hat; 
‘*you are the only person who has the common sense to 
remember that I have ordinary mortal needs. I believe some 
of my people think that Iam a special creation, adapted to 
devour books and give out sermons.” 
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IN HIS NAME. 

In 1864 some wounded soldiers lay in a farmhouse in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Mrs. B , the mother of one of them, 
the wife of a neighbouring planter, rode ten miles every day to 
see her boy, bringing with her such little comforts as she 
could obtain. Her house was burned, the plantation was in 
ruins, trampled down by the army. One day she carried to 
him a pipkin of beef-tea. Every drop was precious, for it was 
with great difficulty, and at a high price, that she had obtained 
the beef from which it was made. 

As she sat watching her boy sip the steaming, savoury broth, 
her eye caught the eager, hungry eye of a man on the next 
cot. She turned away with a quick, savage pleasure in his 
want. He was a Yankee, perhaps one of the very band who 
had burned her home. She was a bitter secessionist. But 
she was also a noble-hearted woman, and a servant of Christ. 
Her eye stole back to the pale, sunken face, and she remem- 
bered the words of her Master, ‘‘ If thine enemy thirst, give 
him drink.” 

After a moment’s ‘pause, and with pressed lips, for it 
required all the moral force she could command for her to do 
it, she filled a bowl with the broth and put it to his lips, repeat- 
ing to herself the words, ‘‘ For His sake; for His sake; for 
His sake I do it.”” Then she brought fresh water and bathed 
the soldier’s face and hands as gently as if he, too, had been 
_ her son. The next day, when she returned, he was gone, 
having been exchanged to the North. 

Last winter the son of a Senator from one of the Northern 
States brought home during the Christmas vacation, as his 
chum, a young engineer from Virginia. He was the only 
living son of Mrs. B——, the boy whom she had nursed 
having been killed during the later years of the war. She had 
struggled for years to educate this boy as a civil engineer, and 
had done it. But without influence he could not obtain a 
position, and was now supporting himself by copying. 

Senator Blank became much interested in the young Vir- 
ginian, inquired into his qualifications, and after he had 
returned home used his influence to procure an appointment 
for him as chief of the staff of engineers employed to construct 
“an important railway. It would yield him a good income for 
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many years. Senator Blank inclosed in the appointment a 
letter to Mrs. B——, reminding her of the farmhouse on the 
Shenandoah, adding, “The wounded man with whom you 
shared that bowl of broth has long wished to thank you for it. 
Now he has done it.” 

The Divine principle embodied in the act of the true- 
hearted Southern mother was never better exemplified, and 
the fruits of it, like those of every obedience to Divine law, 
were a natural result, as well as the fulfilment of the promise 
that ‘‘ bread cast upon the waters shall be found after many 
days.” 


A USEFUL ORGANIZATION. 


The following illustrations of American modes of working 
are conventional, and will, we trust, be suggestive : 

The Help Along Society, an organization connected with 
the Spring Street Presbyterian Church of New York, of which 
the Rev. A. Woodruff Halsey is pastor, is one of the most 
effective organizations connected with that church. It means 
to do just what its name states—to help along. Every member 
is a worker and connected actively with some one of the com- 
mittees of the Society—Visiting, Welcome, Entertainment, 
Music, Prayer-meeting, Press, and Help, and is required to 
report monthly to the chairman of the committee, who in turn 
reports to the Society. The first part of each meeting is de- 
voted to the hearing of reports and the transaction of business ; 
the second to the entertainment and instruction of the mem- 
bers. The Society has no constitution and by-laws; merely 
a statement of its purposes. The Chairmen of the various 
committees, the President and Secretary of the Society, are 
its Executive Board. Its members are made up of the young 
people of the congregation. As an instance illustrating some of 
the work done by this Society, a child is in the Sunday-school 
whose parents do not attend the church. The child is taken 
sick. The deacons of the Church are only allowed to expend 
money for members of the church. This law is absolutely 
necessary, as a large proportion of the members of the Church 
are poor people. In this case the Help Committee of the 
Help Along Society take charge of the case—furnish medicine, 
visit, and in case of death pay part or all of the funeral ex- 
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penses. A member of the Visiting Committee hears of a 
new family that has been represented at the church service 
once or twice; this family is immediately visited by some 
member of the committee, and invited to the church, and met 
cordially by the committee. Undoubtedly the pastor would 
be willing to give instruction and advice to any Church desiring 
to start a similar organization. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO PRAY. 
BY JEAN KINCAID. 


While visiting, not long ago, at the home of a school friend, 
it was extremely interesting for me to observe her management 
of her small daughter Helen, a child of nearly five years. 
The best hours of the morning are none too good, my friend 
thinks, for the mental and spiritual instruction of the little lady. 

I was sitting down to some letter-writing one morning after 
breakfast, when little Helen interrupted me with— 

‘‘Here you come too, auntie,” pulling me along by my hand 
in her eagerness. 

“Come where, dear ?”’ 

‘*Come to meeting. Here’s your book.” 

She had a small prayer-book under her arm, and insisted 
upon giving me a large hymnal. 

“Mamma and I have a meeting ev’ry morning and ev’ry 
night, you know, and you must come too,” she said. 

I followed her wonderingly. My friend smiled, but did not 
explain, and we seated ourselves by her side. Helen cuddled 
down between us on the sofa, gave a hand to each, and listened 
with grave interest and appreciation while her mother read a. 
psalm. There happened to be several verses in this psalm 
that Helen had been taught to repeat from memory. She 
seemed pleased to meet these again, and recited them after 
they were read. Then we all knelt and repeated ‘ Our 
Father,” followed by the “ Gloria”’ and a small petition con- 
structed especially for Helen’s use. ‘God bless auntie too,” 
said the sweet voice, in conclusion, and then the little figure 
sprang up again, as fresh as a flower, as gay as a bird, and 
all ready for mamma to “‘ play” school with her. 

Most mothers, probably, teach their children to ‘‘ say their 
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prayers,” but how many are there who positively share in the 
devotions of their little ones, and teach them by the example 
of that participation the value of prayer to old as well as 
young ? 

I could not help contrasting in my own mind the scene in 
my friend’s home with another which took place in the house 
of an acquaintance where I was making a call. Here, too, 
was a small daughter, of the same age as the other, a remark- 
ably beautiful child, but of that unpleasant description usually 
known as “sharp.” She was monopolizing the greater part 
of the conversation when her mother said : 

“Isabel, say your little prayer for the lady.” 

The child did not flinch nor hesitate, but rattled off the 
required formula without even winking. 

“Tsn’t that cute?” asked the fond mother, in admiring 
accents, at its conclusion. 

I confess with shame that I was pusillanimous enough to 
murmur something to the effect that it ‘‘ sounded very pretty,” 
and the child, who had been waiting for my answer, walked 
away with a smile of satisfied vanity. But my whole soul rose 
in revolt against the sacrilege of the thing, and I longed to cry 
out, “‘ Oh, mother, mother, can’t you see that you are destroy- 
ing in your child the tiny germ of reverence for holy things 
which she naturally possesses ? Can you not see the inevit- 
able result and natural consequence of your course ?” 

Mothers, take your children with you in prayer to God for 
the enlightenment and help which they so sorely need. Pray 
together. 

And you, mothers of children who are growing into man- 
hood and womanhood, and will soon buckle on the armour 
for their own fight in the world, is the memory of your prayers 
with them and for them to be a shield and a safeguard against 
the darts of the Evil One ? 


——_—+-e-@—__—_ 


THE LATE HUGH MASON, 


A FRIEND in writing to me relative to Mr. Hugh Mason’s 
death observed, that in him we have lost almost the last of the 
old type of Lancashire Congregationalists. The observation 
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was truer in appearance than in reality. Myr. Mason was, 
indeed, one of the most conspicuous representatives of Lanca- 
shire Dissent, but he did not belong to the school (if we may 
so describe it) which had been formed under the training 
mainly of the late William Roby, and which gave the Con- 
gregationalism of Manchester its distinctive characteristics, nor 
was he ever affected by its influence. He was attracted to 
Congregationalism from the Methodist New Connexion, and 
he brought with him many of the ideas and feelings engen- 
dered in the old system, his affection for which he never 
lost. To my own mind, the union of these separate influ- 
ences is a fortunate one, and in him certainly the result waa 
good. No doubt some may occasionally wish that he had more 
of the denominational sentiment, but it was a happy thing, at 
all events for the Nonconformists of Ashton, that the acknow- 
ledged leader of the most powerful of the Free Churches 
was one who recognized that they had a common interest, who 
sought in every way to promote the solidarity of the whole, and 
who brought to the consideration of every question a mind 
familiar with the interior of two separate systems. If he lost 
anything from not having been trained in Congregational 
traditions, it was more than compensated by the Methodist 
fervour and freedom he brought with him. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that he was at all half- 
hearted in his Congregationalism. I doubt whether in any 
church in England there is a man who is more faithful in his 
attachment to pastor and church, or who more conscien- 
tiously discharges the duties of membership than did Mr. 
Hugh Mason. In this respect he was one of the old-fashioned 
Nonconformists, as some call them, and one who had little 
patience with the laxer notions of our own times. During my 
own pastorate at Ashton, he was a constant attendant not 
only on both services of the Sunday, but on the week-night as 
well; and I understand that even in later years, when he has 
been at home, he has kept up the same habit, though of course 
it has been liable to more frequent interruptions. While he 
was in London during the parliamentary session he never 
failed to be present at both our Sunday services, except 
when sickness rendered it impossible. He felt that it was 
the duty of every member to maintain the strength and 
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influence of the church, and that the best way in which 
he could do it was by practical service. What help he gave 
to the pastor it is not easy to over-estimate. To have by his 
side a man of high social position, who, nevertheless, was in 
the church as one of its most assiduous and steady supporters, 
who made punctuality in attendance at its services and liber- 
ality in the maintenance of its institutions a matter of con- 
scientious duty, who was prepared to brush aside petty con- 
siderations of every kind, and often to sacrifice engagements 
which were sufficiently tempting that he might be faithful to 
his own ideal of duty, was no slight gain for any pastor. I know 
my honoured successor has found it so, and certainly I did. 

Mr. Mason was far from being the only one who thus cheered 
my heart and strengthened my hand in those happy Ashton days, 
on which I often look back with loving remembrance. But the 
position which he early won as a public man, and the numerous 
engagements which that involved, made his singlenessof purpose 
in this respect all the more remarkable. Of course a London 
suburb is wholly different in its circumstances from a country 
town, and 1886 is very different from 1861, but one is some- 
times tempted to think that it might be possible to have some- 
thing of the same spirit even now, and that if we had it, we 
should hear less of the complaints which some are so fond of 
pouring into the ears of the world through our newspapers. 
One hears a great deal of the multitudinous engagements of 
men andthe hindrances they interpose to church work. 
When I remember what the life of my friend was, I am almost 
as impatient of such pleas as he used to be when they were 
urged in his presence. His theory was that for the most part 
the defect was in the will, and that the will was weak because 
the conscience was not alive on the subject. Assuredly his 
own experience went far to countenance this view. 

For myself, a long and close friendship of five and thirty 
years had given Mr. Mason a high place, not only in my 
affection, but in my esteem. I sometimes differed from 
him in opinion even on questions deemed by him of impor- 
tance, but I had the distinct conviction that whatever he 
did he did under a conscientious sense of duty. There was 
not a touch of the unctuous about him, either in word or de- 
portment, and he was never one who cared to expose the 
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secrets of his soul to the outer world. But at the root of his 
character was a deep religious principle by which he sought to 
be guided in everything. I remember talking with his late 
wife about some point in his action which had provoked con- 
troversy, when she quietly observed, ‘‘I know” (and she her- 
self had a character of such rare transparency as to give 
special emphasis to her words) ‘‘that Hugh always makes 
every one of these things a matter of prayer.” Nothing 
would have extorted such a statement from himself. He left 
it to be understood that one who professed to be a Christian 
must seek Divine guidance, but he would never have talked 
about it. His stern resolution was, of course, ascribed by his 
enemies to waywardness or obstinacy, but it was, in fact, due 
to an overpowering sense of duty. A member of the House 
of Commons once observed to me, ‘‘ Mason'has got a 
very troublesome conscience. He seems to make everything 
a matter of conscience.” I thoroughly believe that he did. 
Even when he refused to follow the lead of some who were 
bent on pressing a principle in a way which seemed to him 
inopportune or unwise, he was still true to his own convictions 
of what was right. He took the far-reaching view of the con- 
sequences of his action, and was governed by that, but the 
question had first been argued and decided in foro conscientia. 

For a year or two during his widowhood I was in the habit 
of spending every Tuesday evening with him, except when I 
happened to be taken away by some pressing duty. We were 
generally alone, and our intercourse was free and familiar. I 
can only say, as the result of that very close fellowship, that a 
purer, truer, nobler man it would not be very easy to find. Of 
course he had his faults, though, if any one wants to learn what 
they were, [am not the one to instruct him. Such as they were, 
they were open to the light of day, and his opponents in 
public life were not slow to dwell upon them. They were, in 
truth, those defects which always wait upon great virtues, 
and without them he would hardly have been the man he 
was. He was a man of great intensity, fixed in his con- 
victions, indomitable in spirit, untiring in energy. If he 
espoused any cause, it was with his whole heart and soul, and 
having once put his hand to the plough, he knew no turning 
back. If such a man is not somewhat impatient of resistance, 
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especially if he sees that it is interested and selfish, and if his 
resolution does not seem to his opponent to be dogmatism, 
and his firmness obstinacy, he must be something more than 
man. We do not meet these prodigies in ordinary life, and, 
as a matter of fact, men who are passionately in earnest come 
into collision with so many prejudices, and so many personal 
ambitions, that they are certain to be misrepresented. It was, 
however, in the matter of his earnestness only that Hugh 
Mason ever offended. He was said by his adversaries to be 
too severe in his views, too uncompromising in his aims, 
too vehement in his championship of what he believed to be 
right. That was all that could ever be urged against him. 
Not only was his reputation without a fleck, but no one 
could ever suggest that he was governed by selfish ambition. 
Indeed, had it been so, it would have been very easy for him 
to pursue a more popular course. 

There is one side of his character which is but little under- 
stood, of which I may give an illustration. ‘‘ Why,” I asked 
him on one occasion, when he was overwhelmed with work, 
to which he seemed physically unequal, ‘‘ why do you trouble 
yourself about this Nant-y-glo business? It seems to be 
perpetually worrying you, and I cannot suppose it pays.” 
Let me explain. The Nant-y-glo was a great mining company 
in Wales, of which, to my great surprise, he had become chair- 
man. ‘ Pays!” he said, “ I would give not a little to be out of 
it.” ‘Then why do you keep init?” ‘‘ Well,” he said, “I 
was persuaded to make a small investment in it, believing that 
it gave a fair security. But I soon found that I had been mis- 
informed, and had I followed my own inclination and interest 
I should have accepted the loss and taken no more trouble 
about it. But in looking over the list of shareholders I found 
a multitude of people to whom the collapse of the concern 
meant ruin. There were clergymen, widows, spinsters. 
There was ——”’ (mentioning the name of a worthy old man, 
a deacon of my old church), ‘‘who had saved a little out of his 
earnings in the mill. I was stirred to work for them, and I 
thank God I have been able to save them.” He worked with 
a determination and a vigour which could not well be equalled, 
and what that work added to the labours of one with hands 
already too full, I cannot stop to tell. I fear there is little 
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reason to doubt that it shortened his days. The success he 
achieved would have been impossible except to one of iron 
will and inexhaustible energy. His reward was found in the 
happiness he conferred on others. 

There are many points on which I might be tempted to 
enlarge; but I must, at all events, reserve them for the 
present. Let me only add that Hugh Mason was a very high 
example of the class of men whom Congregationalism trains 
for the service of the country. A more public-spirited citizen 
there could not be. In many points he was a nineteenth- 
century edition of the finest type of the old Puritanism. As 
the old soldier of Cromwell had his sword by his side and his 
Bible in his head and his heart, so Hugh Mason went into 
the political struggle desirous in all things to carry out the 
principles of the religion he professed. He wasa stern enemy 
of injustice, a lover of peace, an active social reformer, because 
he was a Christian. I heard a gentleman say, in a recent 
speech, ‘‘I am a Radical, because I believe in Jesus Christ.” 
Whether Hugh Mason would have adopted the name of 
Radical, I cannot tell ; but the sentiment of the sentence was 
pre-eminently his. If I doubt about the Radicalism, it is 
because I know that when the time came for the practical 
application, he would have been as wise and conciliatory in 
arrangement as he was firm in the assertion of principle. An 
example of this was supplied by his speech at the dinner 
given by the Liberation Society last March, which was singled 
out by The Guardian as praiseworthy, because of its 
moderation. I fear brewers would say that he did not show 
the same spirit in his proposals. But though it would have 
been impossible to extract a promise from him, especially if 
it was likely to be regarded as a bid for support, I am con- 
fident that in any question of compensation he would have 
always been amenable to arguments based on justice. How 
great a power he was on behalf of the right Ashton and 
Lancashire will only learn by his loss. 

It is sad to think how often it happens that it is only when 
men have passed away that their true worth is recognized. 
On the day of his funeral Ashton-under-Lyne presented such 
a spectacle as has never perhaps been witnessed in the course 
of its history. ‘To my unspeakable sorrow I was unable to be 
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present, for the labours of the last autumn have so told on me 
as to impose the necessity for a care which I have not been 
accustomed to exercise in the matter of health. The arrange- 
ments, too, were such as to render my presence very difficult, 
and so I yielded to the earnest appeals of those who felt they 
had a right to advise, as well as to the pressure of circum- 
stances, and mourned in the solitude of my home instead of 
taking my place among the throng who gathered round the 
grave. But a friend who was present tells me of the extra- 
ordinary demonstration of public sorrow. It was only right 
and natural. In every way had Hugh Mason sought the good 
of his native town. He had not only ever been foremost in 
every religious, philanthropic, and national movement, but he 
had lived among its people as a conspicuous example of Chris- 
tian integrity. He was every inch a man, and it would not be 
too much to say of him that he was an Israelite indeed, in 
whom there was no guile. Men might think him austere or 
puritanic, but they knew him to be true, and the presence of 
such aman in any community is no light blessing. Yet, only 
a few weeks before, Ashton had preferred a stranger, who had 
no knowledge of the place nor interest in it, as its representa- 
tive. We have no right to complain that Tories did not elect 
a Liberal member. But not the less may we regret that an 
unhappy combination of parties caused Ashton to displace so 
honoured a man. He paid the penalty of a sturdy and out- 
spoken honesty which some find it hard to tolerate. Now 
Ashton begins to understand its loss. But when I remember 
his public services, and especially when I remember how in 
times of emergency his promptitude, his quickness of percep- 
tion, his fertility of resource, his dauntless courage, made him 
a tower of strength, and how in every great public work his 
enterprize and liberality made him a conspicuous leader, | 
cannot doubt that it will only be as time rolls on that his loss 
will be fully realized. For me the world is poorer, my heart 
is sadder, my path more lonely, because of the loss of so tried 
and trusty a friend. 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
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A ouriovs illustration of the spirit which animates The Times 
is furnished by the reports of two meetings which were held 
on Wednesday, February 24. The first was the Parlia- 
mentary breakfast of the friends of Religious Equality. The 
meeting was singularly successful, and, as we venture to 
think, full of significance. The Times dismisses it in a mere 
paragraph. We should have thought it as important as the 
meeting of the ‘‘ Loyal and Patriotic Irish Union” at Reading. 
But Mr. Walter spoke at the latter, and his speech was held 
to be worthy of twice as much space as was accorded to an 
annual gathering, attended by a whole bevy of M.P.’s, of 
those who are interested in the question of Disestablishment. 
Does The Times suppose that it can snuff out a great move- 
ment by such a vulgar display of sheer insolence ? It cannot 
plead that the movement is purely ecclesiastical, and on that 
account excluded from the columns of the leading journal. 
It gives us enough of “‘ ecclesiastics” in allconscience. Even 
in the same number it had a report of another meeting—the 
second of those to which we refer—a meeting for the promo- 
tion of what the Bishop of Peterborough describes as a “‘ wild 
and crazy scheme of Church Reform.” It is, at best, but the 
amiable crotchet of a few individuals, yet The Times gives it 
a space it denies to a meeting which represents the intelligent 
conviction and decided purpose of the great body not only of 
English Nonconformists but English Radicals also. There 
could hardly be a clearer evidence of the truth of a remark 
at the breakfast that the London press has lost touch of the 
people. If we might give a word of advice to Liberal mem- 
bers, it would be to caution them against giving heed to such 
counsellors. The people are not moved by them. Especially 
is this increasingly true of Nonconformists. Our claims have 
been postponed too long, and we shall not sit quietly down 
under further postponement. Mr. Lewis McIver is evidently 
& promising senator, but he had better understand at once 
that his talk about Church Reform is an insult to Noncon- 
formists. He can be very eloquent about the wrongs of the 
Burmese or the Egyptians. Has he ever considered the 
injustice done to us, who not only believe that the present 
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Establishment is wrong, but any State Church? We are 
simply puzzled to understand how a Liberal can thus quietly 
assume that he is justified, in right of his superior intelligence, 
in imposing upon others a religious system which outrages 
their conscientious sense of truth. As to the Nonconformists 
who talk as though it were the duty of the State to force all 
its people into one temple and one form of worship, they are 
beyond our comprehension. 


The meeting of the ‘‘ House of Laymen” as a kind of append- 
age to Convocation is a sign of the times, and one which may 
easily have results very different from those contemplated by 
its promoters. The Archbishop of Canterbury cannot be 
suspected of any sympathy with the Liberation Society and 
its objects, and yet, in the summoning of this new body, he 
has, as we believe, unconsciously, hastened Disestablishment. 
In the first place every such assumption of Episcopal authority 
alarms the English people, especially that section of them on 
whose good-will the continued existence of the Establishment 
must largely depend. There are numbers who lack courage 
to interfere with existing arrangements so long as they are 
not troublesome, even though they may be anomalous and 
unjust, but who might easily be roused to a different attitude 
if a theoretical injustice became a practical evil. To such 
men the revolutionary action of the Archbishop will certainly 
not be acceptable, and may easily rouse them to active oppo- 
sition to an institution whose rulers do not understand that 
their strength is to sit still. This ‘‘ House of Laymen” must 
have some power, or it will be a mere sham. When we look 
over the list of its members, gentlemen who have allowed 
themselves to be elected as the representatives of the Diocesan 
Conferences, we cannot suppose that they will be content to 
be lay figures in a mere performance. But if they are to be 
a reality, what is their exact position? What is their power, 
from whom derived, over whom to be exercised? The 
Diocesan Conferences by which they are elected are as un- 
known to the law as the “ House of Laymen” themselves. 
Whence then did this ‘‘ House” get the power to be even a 
consultative body in a National Church? So far as any 
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power is claimed the national character of the Church is 
surrendered, and the Episcopal Church has become like any 
of the communities by its side-—a body of Christian men exer- 
cising the right of self-government. This is really what the 
establishment of this new “‘ House’”’ means. It is a distinct 
advance towards independence, and independence must mean 
Disestablishment. One thing we may be perfectly sure the 
democracy will not tolerate—a National Church which has 
shaken off the control of the nation. Yet no one who studies 
the Church journals, and the proposals of reform with which 
they are filled, can doubt that this is the policy which is 
being quietly pursued at present. One of the most striking 
signs of it is the ‘‘ House of Laymen.”’ It may yet prove, 
however, that the engineer will be hoist with his own petard. 


The Bishop of London made an observation at the late 
meeting of Convocation for which the Editor of The Con- 
gregationalist is grateful. Referring to the certainty that 
attacks would be made upon the Church of England, he said, 
“Tdo not myself anticipate that there will, when the time 
comes, be any failure on the part of the Bishops to maintain 
the principle that the Church stands altogether above all 
question of endowment. In my opinion the Church will not 
be affected in its influence if it be stripped of its possessions 
altogether.”” Were we inclined to mete out to Churchmen 
the measure which they measure to us, we might complain of 
the expression “‘ its possessions.” This is simply a begging 
of the whole question, but this is so persistently done by 
Church advocates that it does not surprise us. We can only 
repeat for the hundredth time that no one proposes to touch 
the Church’s possessions, but simply such national property 
asit holds. If there is none, cadit questio. Butit must not be 
forgotten that this is the point in dispute, and is not to be 
settled by ex cathedré utterances on either side. What is 
satisfactory to us is that the Bishop takes the same ground in 
relation to endowments which we do ourselves. We have 
said that the question of disendowment is not that which 
chiefly interests us, but that does not at all imply that we are 
prepared to let it go. As the. Bishop will certainly contend 


for endowments, though he does not regard them of infinite 
VOL. XV. 16 
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importance, so we shall insist on disendowment because we 
hold it to be just, though we do not at all share the fears of 
those who profess to be intensely concerned about the peril 
inherent in a richly endowed and self-governed Church. It 
is curious how some who talk as though they were consumed 
by these anxieties are defenders of a Church whose clergy 
defy the law, though they enjoy its patronage and support, 


Mr. Gladstone has once more taken his place at the helm. 
No other course was possible. The country had clearly 
chosen him as its chief, and as soon as Parliament met, it 
became clear that effect must be given to the popular will. 
It was easy to indulge in fancies about leaving government 
in the hands of the minority in order that they might carry 
out the wishes of the majority, but the marvel is that 
sensible men could ever have indulged in such a dream. A 
Ministry with only two hundred and fifty supporters in the 
House of Commons would certainly have been in the most 
literal sense of the oft-quoted words, ‘“‘a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare,”—a mockery of the first principle of representative 
government, a delusion practised on all who fancied they had 
any inherent strength, a snare to all who put their trust in 
them. It is to be regretted, however, that Lord Salisbury did 
nos fall with more dignity. The last days of his Ministry 
were marked by a feebleness and vacillation, which culminated 
in the mission of Mr. W. H. Smith, whose patriotism has 
made so deep an impression upon Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who must have forgotten his old joke about ‘‘ Marshall and 
Snelgrove.”” But even Mr. Smith could not save the party for 
which he is prepared to accept any office, and undertake any 
responsibility. The fate of the Ministry was really sealed before 
he went to Ireland, but its end would have been more dignified 
had the inevitable been at once accepted, instead of feeble 
attempts being made to patch up some kind of Coalition 
Government. It was simply impossible, as every man outside 
Tory circles saw, to pass over Mr. Gladstone. Should he 
fail, the whole situation will be changed. 


It must be said that there is enough in the prospect to 
make the Ministry and their supporters anxious. It is mani- 
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fest that the aristocratic Whigs do not wish them success, 
and the question is, whether advanced Liberals are strong 
" enough to do without them. The fierceness with which Mr. 
Gladstone is attacked because of his determined refusal to 
disclose his plans prematurely is a hopeful sign. It shows 
that his opponents are afraid of the effects of time. Had 
there been any signs of that awakening of popular indignation 
with which we were threatened by The Times, the cry would 
have been for delay. But there is nothing of the kind. Three 
elections have taken place, and in all the evidence has been 
in favour of the Government. The increased majorities at 
Newcastle, South Hackney, and Grimsby cannot be explained 
away, and already they have produced a palpable effect on the 
journals which had been most disposed to vapour. They 
show that the constituencies are not to be carried away by 
idle clamour. Their ultimate action will depend on the 
character of the Government measures, and this is all we 
desire. We anticipate those measures with reasonable con- 
fidence, but not without anxiety. The appointment of Mr. 
John Morley is very significant, but we do not suppose that it 
means the adoption of all his views. Indeed, the inter- 
position of a preliminary inquiry suggests the contrary. It 
is clear-headed thinkers like John Morley who are most 
keenly sensitive to the responsibility of their position. He is 
as calm as he is resolute, and it is just as unlikely that he will 
be dominated by theory, as it is certain that he will not be 
carried away by passion. Perhaps the great difficulty in the 
way was the danger lest the English people should be panic- 
struck at the very mention of Home Rule, and taking the bit 
in its teeth, refuse to be guided. The danger, is passing 
away as men begin to feel that the present state of things 
is simply intolerable. Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable 
than the quiet drift of public opinion towards a rational 
settlement. 


There is the old anti-Gladstone prejudice to encounter, and 
at present that seems even fiercer than ever. It is idle to 
reason with it, and yet it might surely occur to those who are 
80 bitter in denouncing the Premier that it would be wise even 
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for the attainment of their own end that their invective should 
have a little more finish. For example, it would be as well 


not to leave out of account Mr. Gladstone’s long years and ° 


distinguished services. His policy may be very mistaken, but 
even in criticizing it they might with advantage to their own 
cause give him credit for honest and patriotic motive. He has 
already had every honour he cares to accept—why should it 
b eassumed that he is still, at seventy-six years of age, consumed 
by the most selfish and vulgar ambition. There is another 
view of him which is, at all events, conceivable. He may 
believe that he is acting for the true interests of the country, 
and, if that be so, he deserves admiration for the courage, even 
where there is not agreement in his policy. He is certainly 
facing the disfavour of the Court, the desertion of many who 
thave hitherto been proud to look upon him as their chief, the 
-bitter hate of the class in which he has been trained. What 
‘possible motive of a selfish nature can induce him to take such 
a position? The favour of Mr. Parnell and his friends can 
. certainly have no attraction for him. As to power and office 
he must be sated with them. May it not be possible that he 
is sincere, and would not common sense and Christian charity 
teach men to proceed on the supposition that he is? We are 
far from saying that we shall support his schemes, but we 
shall certainly give them a fair consideration, and all the more 
so because we fear to contemplate the result of his failure. 
Lord Randolph Churchill as a legislator for Ireland is a 
possibility from which even the stout hearts of the illustrious 
dukes and the obscure earls who have recently been falling 
. away from their Liberal allegiance might shrink. Yet what 
alternative is there? A moderate Liberal Cabinet is a mere 
.. dream. 


Mr. Childers is no favourite of ours. We have never been 
able to understand why he should be regarded as an indis- 
pensable member of any Liberal Administration, and have 
always looked upon him as one of those (Sir Henry James 
being another) whom our leaders raise into a factitious 
importance, which sooner or later they abuse to the injury 
of the party by which they have been fostered. He has 
not improved his position lately, and we do not hesitate to 
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say, that with one exception, and that somewhat doubtful, he 
appears to us the worst appointment in the new Cabinet. 
His first appearance in his reply to Mr. Carvell Williams as 
to a discreditable procedure at the burial of a Dissenter in 
an Essex churchyard was certainly not likely to propitiate 
Dissenters, or to make them forget that he is an avowed op- 
ponent of religious equality. But the attack upon him in 
connection with the recent riots so far transcends even the 
wide limits to which political hostility claims to extend its 
license, that we feel bound to utter a protest. The debate in 
the House of Lords was simply a disgrace to the Tory peers, 
if Lord Stanley of Alderley, who twaddled about Mr. Chamber- 
lain in characteristic fashion, and Lord Fortescue are to be 
classed as Tories. But Lord Salisbury was the worst of all. 
His lordship is evidently in an extremely bad temper, and is 
afflicted with a perfect passion for abuse, which he seems 
unable to restrain. It is very amusing to the listeners, but 
for himself it is extremely undignified. Does it never occur 
to these exalted nobles that possibly their own violence has all 
the influence of an evil example upon the people ? 


The Pall Mall Gazette becomes more and more a puzzle to 
straightforward politicians. It still claims to be a Liberal 
journal, and yet it is doing its level best to make the success 
of the party impossible. If Mr. James Greenwood had re- 
turned to his old chair, he could hardly write in worse taste 
or with worse feeling. The personal element which is so 
manifest in it, especially in the attacks on Mr. Chamberlain, 
is nothing short of a scandal to journalism. Mr. Lucy, 
whether intentionally or not, administered a quiet rebuke 
to “one of our representatives,’ who no sooner heard 
of his appointment to the editorship of The Daily News 
than he rushed to interview the new editor. ‘Do not 
imagine,” he said, “that I care for personalities. I con- 
tend that when a man appears on the floor of the House 
or in the public arena—be it in the House, on the plat- 
form, or on the stage—he is fair game for the writer. When 
he goes home and shuts the door, leave him. I am no 
believer in intruding upon the sanctity of private life.” It 
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would be a fortunate thing for The Pall Mall Gazette if it 
gave heed to these wholesome suggestions. Public life is 
demoralized when personal considerations are permitted to 
intrude into it, and there is no journal which has done s0 
much to encourage a tendency in this direction—never very 
difficult to foster. Of course it succeeds in interesting and 
amusing its readers, but this surely cannot be regarded as 
the chief end of a journalist. It is bad enough when the 
design is simply to feed the vulgar taste for personal gossip. 
But it becomes infinitely worse when there is a manifest 
purpose to injure a public man. That there is this animus 
in relation to Mr. Chamberlain does not admit of doubt. It 
is the topic of comment everywhere. Indeed, the passion has 
grown so intense that it is nothing short of a mania. The 
attacks on Mr. Chamberlain used to make people angry. 
They are treated now with utter contempt. If they have any 
effect at all it is to strengthen the Radical chief, not to injure 
him. It is felt to be a compliment that Mr. Stead does not 
believe in his judgment. 


—_——$-0-9—_—_— 


A LIBERATIONIST VIEW OF CHURCH REFORM.* 


THERE is something of even higher importance than the direct result of 
the present heated controversy on the future relations of Church and 
State, and that is the effect which the controversy itself will have upon 
the religious character and influence of those engaged in the discussion, 
and so upon the highest interests of Christian truth. The subject has 
both a religious and political aspect, and on both sides are those who care 
only for the latter. The fear is lest now that the conflict has to be fought 
out chiefly in the political arena, the partizan spirit, which seems s0 
natural there, should possess the disputants generally, not only to their 
own injury, but to the injury of religion itself. Such a tendency is all the 
more to be dreaded and deprecated since the political spirit has come to 
be so poisoned by the virus of personal malignity. In controversies 
between Christian men who are seeking a common end, though they 
differ as to the methods by which it may best be promoted, the arts which 
are supposed to be legitimate in party warfare should be treated as 
offerices against the law of Christian brotherhood. To credit opponents 
with all kinds of evil motives and make them responsible for opinions 
they have never expressed, and which, in fact, are our own inferences 
drawn from their principles; to search their utterances for proofs of the 

* This has appeared in The Guardian newspaper, and is reprinted as 
likely to be of interest to readers of the CoNGREGATIONALIST. 
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nefarious designs gratuitously attributed to them and insist on putting the 
worst interpretation on their words in order to sustain our foregone con- 
clusions; in general to argue as barristers who, caring only for the 
triumph of their clients, feel themselves justified in giving a view which 
is not only one-sided, but in which the very virtues of an adversary are 
made to appear as vices, is not very helpful in any serious controversy, 
but is unworthy of one in which the interests of religion are concerned. 
The least we can do, if we are forced to be in antagonism, is that we try 
to understand each other, and be more ready to believe in the good 
intent and honest purpose of our adversaries than to suspect them of 
evil. 

If I am to judge from the character of the attacks made upon the oppo- 
nents of the Established Church we Nonconformists are supposed to be 
influenced by a hatred of the Church so bitter as to be positively anti- 
Christian. While this idea prevails it is vain to expect that the discussion 
between us can be so conducted as to produce any satisfactory results. It 
seems almost hopeless to repeat once more that our action for Disestab- 
lishment is not due to any bigoted dislike of Episcopacy, to any failure 
to appreciate and honour the great work which is being done by the 
bishops and clergy; or, on the other hand, to a disapproval of the ad- 
mitted anomalies in the internal arrangements of the Church itself. I 
am a decided Congregationalist, and should be insincere if I affected in- 
difference to my own ecclesiastical views, but I am not an opponent of 
the State Church because it represents a rival form of Church polity, nor 
is my opposition to Episcopacy so strong that I should think it wise or 
right to take part in any organized resistance to it but for its special rela- 
tions to the State as an ecclesiastical system. I do my best to work out 
my own ideal of the Church of Christ, but I would not stir a finger to 
injure those who are equally conscientious in seeking to develop their 
ideal, however contrary it may be to mine. I am an opponent of a State 
Church in whatever form. I hear of Nonconformists who are so im- 
pressed by the character and work of the Anglican Church that they 
refuse to take any part in attacking the Establishment. Churchmen are 
greatly deceived if they suppose that these men are the only people in our 
ranks who are prepared to do full justice to them and their service. 
Without arguing whether or not they are the best friends of the Church 
who seek to keep it in its present humiliating dependence on the State (a 
point on which there would, of course, be a difference of opinion), I assert, 
without hesitation or qualification, that among the most determined and 
uncompromising opponents of the Establishment are many who are 
keenly alive to all the attractions of a Church so venerable, so rich in 
historic memories, so closely interwoven into our national life, as the 
Episcopal Church of this country. However deep-rooted may be our 
Roundhead principles, we have felt the touch of Cavalier sentiment. 
Now are we prepared to believe that the two may not exist together? 
Loyalty to principle is stronger than sentiment, but the latter would at 
least prevent us from cherishing that bitter hostility to a Church or its 
clergy by which we are supposed to be possessed. The revival in the 
Anglican Church, of which there are such numerous signs, may have 
clouded the prospects of Disestablishment; but, however that may be, 
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I can honestly thank God for it. A Church such as is portrayed by 
Sydney Smith in his letters to Archdeacon Singleton might have been 
able to offer less resistance than that which we have to-day, with its 
bishops and clergy in the forefront of all great missionary and philan- 
thropic enterprizes, and with its laity eagerly intent on the extension of 
its religious influence; but better the Establishment be strengthened, if that. 
strength be fairly won by these evidences of spirituality and power, than 
that we should achieve a victory because of a decay in the Church itself. 

I do not write this as supposing that we are entitled to any credit for 
the exercise of common fairness, and still less as intending to convey the 
impression that we are uncertain as to our principles, or prepared to seek 
out some terms of compromise. I am anxious rather to make it clear 
that compromise is impossible, since our action is not based upon any 
objection to plans and methods, still less upon hostility to men, but upon 
conscientious objections held as firmly and religiously as any of our 
deepest convictions to the fundamental principle of a State Church, what- 
ever its constitution, and whatever its teaching. I myself have some- 
times appealed to the power of anti-Protestant tendencies within the 
Church as an argument against the Establishment, but it has only been 
as an answer to those who, with an indifference to facts which appears to 
me almost sublime in its audacity, insist that the Establishment is a Pro- 
testant bulwark and ought to be maintained as the only effectual defence 
against the inroads of sacerdotalism. No doubt if the Romish Church 
was established my objections would be intensified for reasons into which 
it is unnecessary to enter here, but they would not be removed though the 
Establishment were conformed to the strictest model of the Evangelical 
school. The opposition of the religious Dissenters goes much deeper than 
any question of theological or ecclesiastical difference, and affects the 
most vital principle of the Church’s life. It has, indeed, been charitably 
suggested that we are indifferent to religion, and one of the lay defenders 
of the Church, who is vehement, if not convincing, in his advocacy, has 
distinctly said that he sees little difference between Dissent and Atheism. 
I wish that there were not other utterances, and these coming from men 
who ought to have spoken under a deeper sense of responsibility, which 
give some countenance to this view. Sir Robert Fowler’s words are not 
of much weight in themselves, but they become of importance when they 
echo in ruder terms the insinuations of clergymen and even bishops, 
This is our reply. Our faith in God is so absolute that we trust to Him 
for the spiritual force by which alone the Church can be maintained and 
extended, and, therefore, do not ask the help of any Government. Our 
recognition of His authority as sole and supreme in that Church is so 
complete that we refuse to permit the intrusion of any human power in 
its affairs. The action of the State is, in our view, nothing short of a 
daring usurpation of the rights of Christ Himself, and therefore we resist. 
If this be atheism, atheists we must be. 

Until justice is done to our fundamental principle, our attitude, whether 
in relation to Disestablishment or to Church Reform, will never be under- 
stood. It has been said that if we honestly wish the prosperity of the 
Church we ought to help it in all endeavours to reform itself, and it has 
been charitably suggested that if we do not the reason must be that we 
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desire to retain abuses in order that they may strengthen our case. But 
surely it needs only a little consideration to show that our conduct, even 
if we went so far as distinctly to oppose measures which seem to be mani- 
fest improvements, might admit of another interpretation. In all contro- 
versies it is wiser to give opponents credit for the best rather than impute 
to them the worst intentions. For myself, I say at once that (1) if there 
be any reforms in the internal arrangements of the Church which do not 
affect its relations to the State, and (2) if on them the various parties in 
the Church are themselves unanimous, it would be our duty to facilitate 
rather than to hinder their acceptance by Parliament. The “if,” or 
rather the two “ifs,” are, I admit, very large ones, but I do not see how 
we can reasonably be expected to withdraw or qualify either of them. It 
would be extreme folly in us to throw ourselves into any discussion 
between Churchmen as to the wisdom of particular reforms. If, however, 
we are to wait for internal agreement the necessity for interposing our 
other “ if’ may possibly never arise. Still, it is conceivable that such 
accord may be reached, and we should then have to consider whether a 
proposed reform altered the statws of the National Church. The Establish- 
ment, for example, of a ‘‘ House of Laymen,” consisting of bond fide 
members of the Anglican Church (however that term may be defined) and 
chosen by electors of the same type as the governing body of the Church, 
is a change which we could not regard with favour or even with indiffer- 
ence. Even the creation of such a body by the authority of the State 
would be open to grave exception, though it might not be invested with 
any actual control. Such a measure, like a good many others which are pro- 
posed, all point to the conversion of the National Church into a privileged 
sect, and to its emancipation from the control of the State, while still 
enjoying national prestige and national endowments. In reform of this 
character we certainly cannot acquiesce. As it is at present every English- 
man has a right to a voice in the government of the National Church, and 
we certainly cannot be parties to the alienation of that right. That there 
is reason for the qualification I have introduced, and for watchfulness in 
maintaining, is evident from a sentence in the liberal-minded paper of the 
Dean of Manchester. In his draft resolution on the subject of Church 
reform he proposes— 2. The promotion by every means, even if only 
comparatively satisfactory at first, of the formation of a representative 
body for the Church of England, to assert the principle of self-govern- 
ment, and by way of experiment.” I certainly should desire to see the 
‘principle of self-government ” fully developed in the Church of England, 
but in order to this it is essential that it should sever its present connec- 
tion with the State. If, therefore, these tentative movements towards a 
representative ecclesiastical authority are intended to work out spiritual 
independence for a Church which still retains its national character, we 
have no option but to resist them. The supremacy of Parliament over 
this as over every national institution must be upheld. 

The question of patronage is a more difficult one. It is probable that 
any change which may be proposed in the system would have a material 
influence on the position of the Establishment, and yet I believe Noncon- 
formists are so strongly impressed with the discredit brought upon the 
name of religion by a system which would not be tolerated in any other 
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profession, and which in connection with the ministry of the Gospe is 
nothing short of a scandal, that they would be prepared to subordinate 
their own special aims to the accomplishment of such an object. But 
there seems little prospect of our being put to the test. The abuses of 
patronage survived the scathing exposure of the Bishop of Peterborough, 
and after that it is hard to say what they will not survive. A more 
terrible indictment has seldom been drawn, and yet not only does the 
system live, but even its abuses are not corrected, and most of them find 
defenders where we should be least prepared to look for them. © It is not 
Nonconformists who have been or who are likely to be the opponents of 
reform, unless, indeed, the proposed changes should appear to them likely 
to increase another class of evils while getting rid of some which at 
present exist. 

As to the scheme proposed by Canon Fremantle and his friends, it is 
only necessary to go through the list of Congregational and Baptist signa- 
tories in order to understand the feeling with which it is certain to be 
regarded by those two denominations. But few as the number of ad- 
herents from these sections, the wonder is that there are even so many. 
It is already clear that some of the clergymen whose names are attached 
to the document hardly realize to what they were committing themselves, 
and it is possible there may be some Dissenters in a similar position. 
My friend Dr. Dale says that the scheme practically means the sacrifice 
of the Church for the sake of the Establishment. I think he might have 
gone even further, for it is not only the Church but Christianity itself 
which would ultimately be sacrificed. Let this extraordinary idea of a 
national religion once be accepted, and it is hard to say at what point the 
limit can be fixed. It would have to be determined not by the tastes and 
feelings of the Christian part of the community, but by a just considera- 
tion of the rights of the entire nation. If religious equality is to be sought 
by the inclusion of all shades of thought and feeling in a great national 
institution, the same measure must be meted out to the unbeliever as to 
the Christian. Otherwise the only difference between the present Estab- 
lishment and the new one would be one of degree. The minority to whom 
injustice was done might be reduced, but there would be injustice still. 

It is, indeed, open to doubt whether the number of Dissenters would be 
diminished. My own idea is that it would be enormously increased. It 
would include all who believe in definite religious teaching, that is, the 
great mass of Christian people, whether found in church or chapel. On 
the opposite side would be those who, for various reasons, want to have 
national religion of some sort and do not greatly care what it is. I doubt 
whether the number is considerable. The Guardian thought that Canon 
Fremantle might have expected sympathy from Dissenters, but he could 
not possibly have hoped for support from the Church itself. He must have 
had a very limited acquaintance with Nonconformists if he cherished any 
such anticipation. We have no wish to be comprehended. We have never 
asked that the Church should be reformed in order to meet objections 
of ours. No reform could meet our case. There is, doubtless, an aspect 
of the scheme which at first sight might seem to make it acceptable to 
us. It would certainly involve a complete Disestablishment of the Chureh. 
The hierarchy would be abolished, the clergy would be (as Mr. Barnett 
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puts it) disestablished, creeds and formularies would be involved in one 
common overthrow, the ecclesiastical system would be dissolved into its 
component parts, and the property would return to the nation. The 
destruction would be more complete and sweeping than I have ever advo- 
cated or desired. It would mean a direct attack upon the whole constitu- 
tion of the Anglican Church, and for what? In order to put another 
religious Establishment in its place. We are told that the intention is to 
widen it: it will be widened by getting rid of all its distinctive features. 
In fact, it would be an endowment of a vague religious sentiment, sup- 
posed to be common to all right-minded people, instead of a particular 
system of doctrine or Church government. What has struck me as curious, 
when conversing with some who favour this plan, is their inability to see 
how the consciences of those who believe in definite teaching would be 
aggrieved by the arrangement. Surely the tyranny of latitudinarianism 
is as objectionable as that of dogmatism. If I have understood the Non- 
conformist contention, it has always been for liberty to all. 

The resemblance, therefore, which the scheme bears to the Nonconfor- 
mist idea of Disestablishment is in seeming only. It proposes a much 
more drastic treatment of the Anglican Church, which would be stripped 
of all that its most zealous sons most value, but it would leave us with an 
Establishment to which the great body of religious Nonconformists would 
object more strongly than to the present one. Far be it from me to 
suggest that these ultimate consequences have been foreseen by all the 
memorialists. I simply point out where their proposals necesgarily lead. 
I agree with Dr. Bright that they would retain the name ‘‘ Church”’ “ for 
a body which is no longer to possess any conditions of religious member- 
ship,” and fully sympathize with the eloquent protest of the Dean of St. 
Paul’s against the proposal to give up for the sake of preserving what is 
called the Establishment ‘‘ what we have no right to part with; to barter 
things that concern the life of the Church as a religious body; to turn the 
Church which we have received into something different.” What sur- 
prises me is how any Churchman can regard those who suggest such 
terms as their friends. They seem to me to suggest an insult, since they 
proceed on the assumption that the material accidents in the Establish- 
ment have more value in the eyes of Churchmen than the spiritual 
essentials of the Church of Christ. So far as Nonconformists are con- 
cerned, the scheme is conceived in such absolute opposition to our 
principles as to suggest that those who framed it can hardly believe that 
we are contending for a vital principle at all, but simply for some denomi- 
national advantage. They are sure to find themselves mistaken. I am 
satisfied that were the movement ever to assume real importance, the 
sincerity of our repudiation of any desire to injure the spiritual interests 
of the Church would be made sufficiently manifest by the heartiness with 
which we should co-operate in the effort to defeat proposals so insidious. 
The plea for ‘‘ widening the basis” of the Church sounds very specious, 
but I deny the right of the State to determine that basis at all. No one 
would rejoice more than I should in a true comprehensiveness, but it 
must be a comprehensiveness resulting from the rule of Christian charity 
within the Church, not by the constraint of human authority from 
without. J. Guinness RoGERs. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 


An Introduction to Theology. By Aurrep Cave, B.A. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark.) It would not be easy to overstate the value of this 
book to the theological student. ‘It is, let it be said at the outset, dis- 
tinctively a book for real students of theology, including under that term 
all who make it a systematic study of Divine truth. To the general reader 
it offers but scant attraction. It is written by one who is himself a master 
in theologic science, for those who are desirous to obtain like knowledge 
themselves. For them its principal value is that it is a guide-book which 
directs them as to the line along which their theological researches should 
be conducted and as to where they may find the necessary help in their 
work. It is not too strong to describe it as a complete repertory of 
theological information. A discussion of separate doctrines or even 
systems it is not, rather is it an index pointing out the nature, and briefly 
sketching the history of discussions relative to the whole science, and 
telling us where information is to be obtained. The survey of the entire 
field of theology is complete and accurate, and could only have been 
attempted by one who had made it his life work, and who is able thus to 
give to others, in this condensed and accessible form, the results of years 
of patient thinking and industrious reading. The mere catalogue of 
theological books is itself very remarkable, and the discriminating 
observations made upon them are enough to show that Mr. Cave has 
done much more than prepare a mere list of useful books. We cannot 
doubt that the book will be sufficient to secure the author a high 
reputation as a theological thinker and scholar. For lucidity in method 
and style, for exhaustiveness of treatment, for fulness of information, it 
cannot easily be surpassed. It is, in short, the book which we should 
commend to every theological student, as a chart by which to shape the 
course of his own reading. And, after all, we agree with the author 
when, in his introduction, he insists that every preacher ought to be more 
or less of a theologian. By this, we do not’ at all mean that he should 
preach scientific theology, but rather that he should have a clear and full 
knowledge of the themes of which he professes to speak, that he can 
preach with intelligence and with power. We quite believe that theology 
has often strangled religion, but that is no reason why we should sneer at 
theology, only that we shall take care that even in it the spirit be not 
sacrificed to the letter. 


For Maimie’s Sake. One Volume. By Grant ALLEN. (Chatto and 
Windus.) What Mr. Allen writes has always in it an element of con- 
siderable power. But he seems to us to be in danger of allowing his 
unquestionable ability to run away with him, and to induce a certain 
measure of sensationalism. This is pre-eminently the case in the book 
before us. It is strong, full of interest and incident. But it is not 
probable, and it is not pleasant. Maimie, the heroine, is, in truth, simply 
detestable. ‘That any man would make the sacrifices on her behalf which 
her husband is here represented as making, we will not say is absolutely 
incredible, but certainly it is in the last degree improbable. Altogether 
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this is one of the least satisfactory of our author’s productions. It may 
be said that it is intended to present in very strong contrast the beauty of 
self-forgetting and self-sacrificing love, and it is not to be denied that the 
contrast between the husband and the wife is sufficiently complete. But 
the colouring is so strong as well-nigh to destroy the effect. A woman of 
Maimie’s character, who has a kind of weird-like fascination, but in 
whom there can hardly be said to be a single element of nobility, and 
whose engaging innocence is simply the mask of an unredeemed 
selfishness, is, to us, utterly repulsive. 


The Open Air. By Ricuarp JE¥rriEs. (Chatto and Windus.) This 
is one of those books which wherever it be opened yields interest and 
instruction. There is in it a rare charm due to the writer’s singular power 
of observation, his deep sympathy with the common things both of nature 
and of life, and his singularly graphic and attractive style. Wherever he 
goes, Mr. Jeffries finds something to interest him, and he takes care that 
what interests him shall be attractive to his readers also. The book 
consists of a number of separate papers collected from various news- 
papers and periodicals to which Mr. Jeffries has contributed, and they 
are certainly well worthy of being preserved in this separate form. 


'Twixt Love and Duty. By Ticue Horkiys. (Chatto and Windus.) 
There are some stories in which the characters in general are so lacking 
in everything that is noble and pure, that we close the book with a feeling 
of relief at escape from disreputable company: ‘*’T'wixt Love and Duty ”’ 
is a book of the very opposite kind. With the exception of the boy Jones 
who reminds us very strongly of Uriah Heap, there is not an unpleasant 
individual in the whole of the story. The hero, whose whole trouble is 
caused by his own manly fidelity to duty, is a very fine character, and 
drawn with a great deal of ability, and the heroine is in every respect 
worthy of him, while his gallant rival in her affections shows a nobility 
and disinterestedness almost equal to his own. Beyond this group of 
characters, however, we have a number of others who are full of life and 
interest. The old coachman, the rector and his friend, the aged lieutenant, 
and not least the solicitor who is sorely troubled by conflicting motives 
and influences, are all admirable in their way. 


Love ora Name. By Jut1an Hawrnorne. We sincerely hope that 
American life, and especially American political life, has another side 
from that which is presented to us in this extremely clever volume. We 
suppose there must be much that corresponds to the state of things that 
is portrayed here. But surely the public affairs of America are not 
managed altogether by such characters as Judge Muhlbach or Tom Pig- 
skill or Terence O’Ryan. Americans sometimes complain that English- 
men are prejudiced against them. But it certainly is not wonderful that 
they should be so when their own writers are so fond of depicting the 
seamy side of their public life and nothing else. According to Mr. Haw- 
thorne, even the Presidency of the Republic may become the prey of 
secret and unprincipled intriguers. Indeed a number of unknown adven- 
turers would have succeeded in electing a candidate of their own by a 
mere accident. The ablest man to whom we are introduced asserts that 
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the government of the Republic is the systematized robbery of the many 
by the few. For ourselves we believe better things of the great Republic. 
Some literary men are only too apt to fall into this tone in relation to the 
democracy. Of course it has plenty of faults, but its faults might at all 
events be corrected or modified if those who regard themselves as the 
upper ten thousand or the aristocracy, instead of indulging in cynical 
sneers, employed such influence as they possess for the purpose of 
elevating the tone of society both politically and morally. It is almost 
needless to add that the book is extremely clever, as might be expected 
from the high reputation of the author. 


From the Tanyard to the White House. The Story of the Life of 
General Grant. By Wituiam M. Tuayer. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This is one of the most attractive gift-books for the young that has come 
under our notice this season. To begin with, its exterior is of a very 
taking character, and this alone counts for not a little in a book of this 
kind. But the outside, beautiful and appropriate as it is, is by no means 
the best part of the volume. It is a book to be read and studied, and 
not simply to be looked at and admired. Its contents are not only of an 
exceedingly interesting nature ; they are also eminently instructive. The 
life of General Grant is one which boys would do well to study, and Mr. 
Thayer has here told it in such a lively and captivating style as to make 
the study both pleasant and profitable. We need only add that the 
book is a worthy companion to the previous volumes of the same most 
admirable series. 


Prudence Winterburn. By Saran Doupney. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
A pleasing story for girls, written in an easy and graceful style, and 
designed to illustrate the danger to which some girls are exposed of ‘ de- 
voting themselves with romantic self-sacrifice to a newly-made friend.” 
The story is a slight one, but it is both well constructed and well told. 
Moreover, some of the characters are drawn with considerable fidelity to 
nature and artistic skill. 


That Aggravating School Girl. By Gracz Steppine. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.) A clever picture of school life. The heroine of the story, Helen 
Edison, is a high-spirited, somewhat passionate, and yet warm-hearted 
girl—a regular tomboy, always getting into scrapes, full of fun and frolic, 
and altogether a most interesting and entertaining character. As might 
be expected, she is continually coming into conflict with Miss Rowe, the 
governess, a lady of ungovernable temper, and utterly wanting in the 
tact and sympathy so necessary to those who have to manage and teach 
young girls, especially of the Madcap Violet order. 


Mrs. Lester’s Girls and their Service. By the Author of “ Miss 
Marston’s Girls and their Confirmation.” (James Nisbet and Co.) An 
admirable book to put into the hands of girls or young women just going 
out to service. By a series of short stories it illustrates different types of 
female character, and shows the happy effects of Christian principle on 
the hearts and lives of those who are guided by it. 
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Daisy of ‘‘ Old Meadow.” By Aayes G1BERNE. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
Aslight but powerful sketch of an old miser whose one consuming passion 
was love of gold. How this love was driven out of his heart by the ex- 
pulsive power of the love of God, through the influence exerted upon him 
by his little daughter Daisy, is well told. The subject is an old one, but 
it'is treated with not a little freshness and force. 


Simon Holmes, the Carpenter of Aspendale. By J. Jackson Wray. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Wray has a rare knack of telling a story, and 
knows how to tell it in such a way as to interest and at the same time 
do good to his readers. All his stories have this feature in common. 
They are written with a purpose, and that purpose is not merely to 
amuse (though this he never fails to do), but also, and especially, to in- 
struct and to edify. Moreover, they are generally addressed to the humble 
classes of the community. The characters in them are for the most part 
working men and women, and as a rule they are drawn with a powerful 
hand as well as with a sympathetic heart. Simon Holmes the Carpenter is 
just one of those ideal characters that Mr. Wray delights to portray—bluff 
and hearty, of a kindly and humorous disposition, with a mind of his own 
and a strong will to boot: and, best of all, a true Christian. It is easy 
to see that he is a favourite with the author: and no wonder, for he 
represents a thoroughly manly and robust type of Christianity. We 
heartily commend the book. It is calculated to do much good to the 
classes for whom it is more particularly intended. 


—_——_+-e-¢—___ — 


CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS. 


Mr. JAMES CLARKE, in a paper read to the Church at Caterham, has in- 
dicated the necessity of some changes, especially in our evening services. 
Without committing ourselves to all his views or endorsing all his sug- 
gestions, which, however, do not seem to be revolutionary, we feel bound 
to say that he has rendered good service by calling attention to a’subject 
of increasing interest. How are our evening services to be made a more 
real power? It is unreasonable, and worse than unreasonable, that 
ministers should be expected to prepare carefully for them if a large 
number of the people assume that attendance upon them is a work of 
supererogation. Our own belief is that this view of the Sunday evening 
service is an injury to all parties; yet it is not only practised, but justified 
by men who cannot fairly be suspected of any want of religious zeal. 
There is a spirit of unrest which sends even good men wandering about 
in search of something new. They must, of course, hear the newest 
preacher, they must study the working of some mission in their district, 
they must share in the latest sensation which is abroad. Meanwhile 
their own church may suffer, their minister be depressed and dispirited, 
their family be neglected and left to roam where they will. Surely if the 
Church is to have an evening service, it is the duty of the members as 
well as of the minister to make the best of it. We agree fully with Mr. 
Clarke, that we ‘shall have to consider very seriously whether there be 
any religious principle involved in departing very largely from our present 
ordinary practice, and decide whether we are not restrained by mere pre- 
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judice from at least a partial surrender of our sermonic methods.” We 
agree equally with Mr. James Scrutton in a remark he made at the 
meeting where the paper was read, that the chief place must be given to 
the preaching of the gospel. But the two things are not incompatible. 
The real question is whether the gospel is to be preached on a stereotyped 
plan, or whether the field which that preaching covers is to be enlarged 
and the method varied. There is nothing sacred in the use of a text; it 
is not imperative that a sermon should have divisions and sub-divisions; 
it is not heterodox to substitute an address on a topic for a formal homily, 
There are many subjects not touched at all which might be made to yield 
abundant profit. Let us take one example only. The Acts of the Apostles 
are full of instruction. Can we suppose that all the story of the Church 
since the date at which this record closes is without religious teaching, or 
that it is wrong to use the latter as well as the former? This is only one 
illustration among many. We neglect the history of the Christian Church, 
the vast stores of sacred poetry with all its lessons, the incidents of Chris- 
tian biography. We pity the man who cannot preach the gospel out of 
them. The one point for which we should contend is that evangelical 
teaching should always be the prominent feature in an evening service ; 
but we hold that, if the fetters of conventionalism be spurned, it is possible 
to make that teaching so fresh, so varied, above all, so full of life, that it 
must be attractive. 


Milton Hall, Battersea, was opened on the 31st January. The fact 
has interest because the Hall is really of the nature of an experiment 
made by the London Congregational Union. It is the working out of an 
idea originally started in these pages in an article on Congregational Halls. 
it has been erected in the midst of a teeming population, varied in its cha- 
racter, but including a large proportion of the more intelligent artizans. 
The building, though plain, is elegant and commodious, and isin every way 
fitted for the purposes for which it has been built—a place of worship, a 
place of instruction, a place for social intercourse. In it the workman 
will find that which hitherto the public house has almost exclusively 
supplied—a well-heated, well-lighted, and comfortable room, where he 
can spend an hour in the evening, either in reading the newspaper or in 
conversation with his friends. The interest which a number of the 
artizans themselves have shown, and the heartiness with which they have 
thrown themselves into the work, show that such a place was needed, 
and that its influence is likely to be most beneficial. The beginnings of 
the religious work are even more encouraging. The services are well 
attended, the congregation reaching nearly 300, and the Sunday school 
having some 220 to 250 enrolled on its books. We do not venture to 
prophesy, though we believe that under an efficient evangelist there is 
every reasonable prospect of success. But one point has already been 
made clear, and it is one of immense importance. There is evidently no 
such barrier between our churches and the working classes as some have 
supposed. We have only to go to them with true hearts, and we shall 
find numbers prepared to respond to our advance. Our own belief is 
that we have special facilities for the work, but we are quite content to 
say only that we certainly have no special disadvantages. 
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APRIL, 1886. 


BROAD EVANGELICALS.* 


In a letter to a Bristol paper published during the late elec- 
toral contests, Mr. Urijah Thomas urged that Disestablish- 
ment should not be pressed until time had been allowed 
for the growth of a ‘Broad Evangelical” school. Apart 
altogether from its bearings on the controversy into which 
it was, as we think, needlessly introduced, the suggestion 
starts some interesting questions. How a Protestant Dis- 
senter could contend that the nation should postpone a great 
fact of political justice in order to allow of the growth of a 
particular theological school, whatever its character, is to us 
incomprehensible. But waiving that point, the question arises 
what is a Broad Evangelical, and how far is it possible that such 
a school can honestly find a home in the Anglican Church ? 
We like the terms, which seem singularly well chosen to 
define at once the character of the creed and the spirit in 
which it ought to be held. The word “ Broad,” as applied to 
any scheme of doctrine, is objectionable, as unfairly preju- 
dicing the opinions to which it is opposed, and it becomes all the 
more so when we find some of those who claim this attribute 
of breadth for their creed peculiarly intolerant and narrow in 
their mode of asserting and contending for it. There are 
theories which are from their very nature exclusive, so exclu- 
sive that it is not easy to understand how a man of large heart 

* The Biblical Scheme of Creation and Man. By A. Mackennat, B.A. 


(Brooks, Chrystal, Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) The Right and Wrong 
Use of the Bible. By R. Hepen Newron. (James Clarke and Co.) 
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and wide sympathies can accept them; but the opposition to 
them may be just as narrow in sentiment as the theories them- 
selves. A man’s spirit must to some extent affect his views, 
and therefore in a man of generous temper we expect to find 
® superiority to the exclusiveness which characterizes some 
creeds. It is difficult, for example, to conceive how a man 
with “broad” views can accept the Athanasian Creed in its 
literal and generally received sense ; but, on the other hand, 
we are not prepared to concede that the theologian who 
rejects it must necessarily be broad. The evidences of this 
characteristic we seek for in the temper of the thinker rather 
than in the articles of his creed, at the same time not for- 
getting that there is some relation between the two. 

We refuse, therefore, to recognize the antagonism which is 
so often set up between the ‘‘ Evangelical ” and the “ Broad” 
schools, and believe that in consenting to accept it the 
Evangelical party in the Establishment have not only been 
guilty of a fatal mistake in policy, but, what is worse, have 
given a very unfair representation of the Evangelical system, 
insisting on too rigid a construction of its doctrines, and 
pronouncing too harsh a judgment upon those who deflected 
in the slightest degree from the strict line of orthodoxy. 
Unfortunately they have always been in the foremost rank of 
those who have sought to put down error by coercion. That 
is, those who ought to have the strongest confidence in spirit- 
ual power, show the least, and while they make their boast of 
being the true representatives of Protestantism, exhibit their 
distrust of that liberty in which Protestantism was cradled, 
and in whose bracing atmosphere alone it can live. The 
‘‘ Broad Evangelical,’’ so far as we understand the term, is 
one who steers clear of these errors and inconsistencies. He 
may or may not hold all the dogmas which the school deems 
most precious, but he holds them with a conscious and abiding 
sense of his own fallibility, with a full understanding that 
truth is not confined within the boundaries of any system, nor 
limited to any church, with an enlightened charity which 
knows how to discriminate between uniformity and unity, and 
recognizes the unity of spirit underlying great varieties of 
form and expression. 

The term ‘‘ Evangelical” does, in our view, express a theo- 
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logical distinction. We understand it as implying a faith in the 
supernatural element in the spiritual life of man, redemption 
by the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, regeneration by the 
Spirit of God. It regards religion as the life of God in the 
soul, begun when a man is converted, that is, turned to God, 
and carried on by the continued sanctification of the Holy 
Ghost. In its origin, its growth, its daily support, its final 
issues, it is ‘‘ not of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God ;” and Christ Jesus, who is more than the Saviour who has 
blotted out sins, who Himself dwells in the soul by faith, is its 
Alpha and Omega. This we regard as the essence of the 
Evangelical doctrine, and though it covers a large tract of 
opinion, it must at once be manifest that there are not a few 
dogmas, and some which have generally been regarded as 
essential, which are not included in its range. Take, for 
example, that which has been most debated, the final destiny 
of the wicked. Men may hold very different theories on this 
point, and yet be faithful to the Evangelical creed. If, indeed, 
it be maintained that the benevolence of God is such that 
He takes no account of sin, and that, irrespective of moral cha- 
racter altogether, all men will at last be made happy, it may 
very reasonably be contended that such a theory traverses 
the fundamental principle of the Evangelical faith. But if, 
on the contrary, the ‘larger hope” be distinctly based on 
the work and sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ as the manifes- 
tation of the infinite love of God, and the argument in its 
favour proceeds not on any lowered conception of the sinful- 
ness of sin, but on the transcendent value of the ‘‘ unspeakable 
gift of God,” it must be seen that it assumes an entirely 
different aspect. To say that sin is not so hateful to God as 
theologians have represented, that it is, in fact, nothing more 
than a weakness or an error for which He will make allowance 
—in other words, that there is not an eternal antagonism be- 
tween His holiness and sin, is one thing. To teach that His 
love is so patient, so pitiful, so tender in its yearnings for 
wandering souls and so unwearied in its search that it will 
never rest until it finds them, is another and entirely opposite 
thing. The one goes far to remove the necessity for a gospel 
at all; the other only clothes that gospel with more abundant 
glory. We are not arguing here that the latter view is to be 
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received, but only that, instead of making void, it magnifies. 
the grace of God, and cannot therefore be coolly dismissed 
as inconsistent with Evangelical principles. There may be, 
we should be the last to say there are not, objections of 
another kind to the acceptance of this broader view of the 
ultimate results of redeeming love, but these may be more 
candidly considered, more fairly weighed, if it be admitted, 
as a starting-point in the discussion, that the decision, on 
whichever side, does not affect any man’s relations to the 
Evangelical faith. 

The same view may be put, but put even more strongly, in 
relation to another and, in some sense, more difficult ques- 
tion, which is every day forcing itself more strongly upon 
the thought of men—and that is, the nature and extent of 
Inspiration. There are numbers who have the most profound 
reverence for the Bible; who believe that in it is the word of 
God given for the salvation of men; who bow implicitly to its 
authority, and accept it as the law of their faith ; who find 
it impossible to adopt the old view, whether put in its 
most extreme form that “‘every verse, every word—where 
.shall I stop ?—every letter is inspired,” or even in the more 
moderate and qualified definitions of more sober thinkers. 
Are these men to be at once denounced as heterodox or non- 
Evangelical? It is not wonderful that this should have been 
the first feeling awakened by the earlier developments of the 
“* Higher Criticism.” Many of its conclusions involved such 
a shock to devout minds trained in certain ideas, and only 
too prone to suppose that the religion of Jesus Christ was 
bound up with them, that it is not wonderful that they had 
to encounter a resistance more passionate than wise, and 
more vehement than discriminating. But there has been a 
considerable change of feeling, so that many who cannot accept 
the theories advocated by certain scholars are prepared to 
admit that they do not necessarily affect a man’s personal 
relations to Christ and His gospel. 

Remembering how little the early churches—in which 
were seen the most extraordinary manifestations of Christian 
life and power which the world has ever seen—knew of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, it does not seem a great stretch 
of charity to admit that a man may be an Evangelical 
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Christian though he believes that there was a second 
Isaiah, doubts as to the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, and has his own theory as to the first chapters of 
Genesis and other parts of the historical books of the Old 
Testament. As a matter of fact, there have always been 
thinkers, whose theological soundness was unquestioned, who 
have had what might be regarded as ‘‘ unorthodox ” views on 
certain points relating to the Canon; and the only question 
that can fairly be raised, by those who are most severe in 
their judgments, is the old one as to the exact point at which 
the line is to be drawn. Are all who have questioned the 
canonicity of the Book of Esther, or the Song of Solomon, or 
who have been perplexed as to the inspiration of the Impre- 
catory Psalms, or who confess themselves unable to reconcile 
all the numbers in Kings and Chronicles, to be condemned as 
heretics ? If not, where is this indulgence to stop until we 
arrive at the broad principle that it is for every man to be 
fully persuaded in his own mind on questions of criticism, and 
that whatever differences there may be on them he only can 
be “‘ anathema ”’ who loves not the Lord Jesus Christ, and that 
he who confesses Jesus to be Lord does it by the indwelling 
of the Spirit in his heart ? 

It may be supposed that in this full recognition of Chris- 
tian liberty the gain is entirely with what, for lack of a better 
term, may be called ‘‘ modern thought,” and that the ten- 
dency is to promote unbelief. We hold a contrary opinion. 
We believe that the Evangelical faith is suffering at the pre- 
sent moment because of the multitude of opinions and beliefs, 
or professed beliefs, with which it is encumbered, but which do 
not belong to its essence ; and that if a separation were made 
between the truth, the denial of which involves the rejection 
of the gospel, and the number of related doctrines which form 
a kind of fringe around it, and have their own value though 
they are not of the things essential to salvation, the gain 
would be incalculable. Multitudes of young people in our 
congregations are more or less permeated by the ideas that 
are abroad tending to the undermining of Christian faith. 
They may not know much of science themselves, but they 
have caught up the current cant about the opposition of 
science to the gospel, and too many of them are disposed to 
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win a cheap reputation for being intellectual by declaring 
themselves on the side of science. The chatter one hears 
about ‘ Evolution ” is not always very edifying, but to a Chris- 
tian teacher, watching the signs of the times in order that he 
may do his work as a ‘‘ wise master builder,” it ought to be 
very suggestive. We cannot afford to despise the feeling 
which it indicates, and it would be the height of folly to meet 
it by mere anathema. It is, doubtless, provoking to hear 
shallow and superficial objections put forth with an air of 
authority. But he who would do Christ’s work must, above 
all things, be patient and tolerant. Certainly it is only by 
these qualities that he can hope to win the sceptic or 
the unbeliever. Then, besides these, there is another class 
whose special needs must appeal even more strongly to 
the heart of the pastor. They are thus described by Mr. 
Mackennal in the singularly thoughtful, outspoken, and 
thoroughly Evangelical volume before us. ° 


I was continually finding those who accepted the gospel as a Divine 
revelation, but who were seriously perplexed because they could not 
recognize, or because they knew that well-informed persons could not 
recognize, the accuracy of its statements concerning physical and natural 
science. It was not enough to remind such persons that Christianity 
satisfied their deepest ethical and religious requirements. One of their 
most cherished beliefs was that their piety was originally the outcome of 
a special Divine grace imparted to them, and was sustained by super- 
natural aid. They believed this partly because it harmonized with their 
spiritual experience, but partly also on the authority of statements in the 
Bible. Doubt as to the trustworthiness of the Bible bred in them a per- 
petual unrest. 


To quiet this unrest, and bring back to the souls of those 
who were thus disturbed the calm of an assured faith by 
presenting a view of the Bible which would restore their 
confidence in its ‘‘ trustworthiness,” is surely one of the 
noblest works which a Christian teacher can undertake. It 
may be that in doing it he overturns some cherished notions 
of ours, or even that we cannot reconcile his ideas with our 
Evangelical principles. What then? Are we to constitute our- 
selves judges of our brother, or to separate ourselves from 
him, even though his testimony to Christ be as clear, as full, 
and as convincing as even we could desire? Surely there 
has been enough of mischief done by the endeavour to 
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establish a certain “solidarity ”’ in creeds, and to insist that 
they must be taken as a whole, and that the rejection of 
one of their articles theans the rejection of the whole. The 
result has been to engender a fearful amount of unreality, 
to give an unnatural and false value to the acceptance of 
opinions, and to trouble and perplex many souls, and, what 
was the last thing contemplated, to dim the great truth of the 
gospel itself by means of the multitude of other beliefs with 
which it was associated. We believe that there never was an 
age in which it was more necessary to come back to the 
simplicity of Apostolic teaching in the holding forth of Christ 
Himself as the Word of life, and that in such a return would 
be found a remedy for many of the evils by which we are 
afflicted. There is nothing which we need so much as an 
‘increase of faith,” but by that we do not mean a more 
jealous care for all the truths supposed to constitute the 
Evangelical creed, but a more thorough possession of our souls 
by the truth which is the ‘‘ Alpha” and “Omega” of the 
gospel. 

This is what we should regard as a “ Broad Evangelical” 
view. It does not attempt to substitute one orthodoxy for 
another, but lays down the law of ‘‘ variety in unity.” It 
expects different shades of opinion; it urges that they should 
all grow together in the true Catholic Church, the only law 
of which is that in it Christ is all and in all—Teacher, 
Redeemer, Lord. Even in that Church there may be room 
for differences leading to separate organizations, but they are 
societies of brethren, all of whom love the same Saviour and 
serve the same King. How a school like that can grow up 
in a Church which holds the Athanasian Creed we do not 
comprehend. We certainly do not care to see any more of 
the trifling with language which has but one meaning to the 
common mind, and which was intended to have that meaning 
by those who framed it, that has made creeds into a kalei- 
doscope in which every man can see the representation of his 
own thoughts and desires. If we are to have Broad Evan- 
gelicals there must be freedom, and we know not where 
that freedom ought to find a better or surer home than in 
our Congregational churches. It is true that there are still 
doctrinal schedules in Trust Deeds; but Trust Deeds do not 
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bind churches, they only limit the use of buildings. They may 
compel some pecuniary sacrifice, but this is the worst they 
can do. They are in no sense a law of Congregationalism, 
which is, in its true development, representative of the prin- 
ciple for which we are contending, of liberty in Christ. 

Mr. Mackennal’s volume, which is before us, is one of the 
best illustrations of this which may be found. In its vigorous 
thinking, its singularly lucid exposition of principles, its 
chastened but forceful eloquence, it fully sustains the high 
reputation which its author has already won. These four 
discourses are an admirable specimen of a high style of 
pulpit teaching. But it is not of the literary merits, great as 
these are, but of its theological character of which we wish 
chiefly to speak. The first, and not the least, of the qualities 
which we note in it is its thorough frankness. Throughout 
we feel that the preacher has no reserves, and this perfect 
transparency has in it a wonderful charm and a convincing 
power. Some of the opinions advanced will probably startle 
many, but they are never set forth in such a way as to 
intensify any feeling which they may be calculated in them- 
selves to produce. There is no sensationalism in expression, 
no boast of independence or novelty, no exaggeration of the 
points of difference from other thinkers, above all, no bitter- 
ness towards other thinkers. Mr. Mackennal, on the contrary, 
makes it abundantly manifest that wherever his independence 
may have led him, it has not taken him away from the simpli- 
city that is in Christ. There is in him everywhere a remark- 
able degree of sobriety and self-restraint. We may or may not 
accept all his views—for ourselves, we should on many points 
have to introduce qualifications or express dissent—but how- 
ever that be, we cannot understand how any candid mind can 
refuse to acknowledge that we have here a true man, loyal 
and devoted to the gospel of Christ, speaking out of the 
depths of his soul, and communicating to others the truths 
which have been a strength, an inspiration, and a life to 
himself. 

The Church gains immensely by having the free utterance 
of opinion from a teacher of this order. Even those who 
may differ most widely from some of his views, and pos- 
sibly even think them dangerous in the results to which 
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they lead, if not actually in themselves, might, if they 
would take a broader view, rejoice rather that there are 
preachers who are able to meet the troubled and anxious 
minds of this generation on their own ground, and tell them 
that, having had to face all their difficulties and battle with 
all their foes, and ever sympathizing with many of their 
views, they are still able to hold fast by the faith of Christ. 
The critics of such teachers may be surprised at them, may 
think them wanting in logic or unsound in theology; but if 
they preach Christ, must they not be judged on the same 
principle on which Paul judged those who had far worse faults 
—faults not of opinion, but of heart—men who preached even 
Christ out of faction and strife? We write, then, not because 
we feel there is need for apology, but because we think we 
can appreciate the feelings of those who view with alarm any 
sign of departure from the old paths. For ourselves, we do not 
look for uniformity; we have faith in liberty, and we decline 
to judge men by mere theological tests. Mr. Mackennal is a 
robust, earnest, spiritual Christian teacher, and his book will, 
we believe, be of incalculable value to many inquiring minds. 
We wish it were in our power to consider at length the 
various points of Mr. Mackennal’s teaching; but this would 
demand a book at least as large as the volume itself. We 
will content ourselves with quoting one passage which seems 
to us a good illustration of the characteristic qualities of the 
author, his freshness of thought, his spiritual fervour, his. 
evangelical spirit, his growing loyalty to Christ : 

What is the meaning of ‘every knee bowing,” not “ at,” but ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ”? It is a phrase descriptive of Christian worship. 
It does not suggest the image of a multitude bowing when the name of 
Jesus Christ is pronounced—as the crowds assembled before the image 
which Nebuchadnezzar had set up were to fall down when they heard the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music. It describes the characteristic element of Christian 
doctrine, the spirit of Christian worship; it means the rising of prayer 
and praise to God through Christ; the loyalty and lowliness and love, the 
contrition, the gratitude, the adoration of Christian souls. And what, 
again, is meant by ‘“ every tongue confessing that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father’? Christ accepts no lip homage: He 
suffered not the demons to say that they knew Him ; He refused to work 
a sign to win the homage of the Scribes and Pharisees, because He saw 


the obduracy of their hearts, and an enforced homage was never grateful 
to Him. He was pained at any profession of attachment to Him which 
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lacked profound moral perception of, and sympathy with, His character 
and mission. He warned His disciples that to call Him, ‘Lord, Lord,” 
gave Him no satisfaction apart from that true understanding of Him 
which fellowship with Him could alone inspire. It is in the name of 
“Jesus” that every knee is to bow; such homage means the recognition 
of His glory in condescension and sacrifice. It was because He humbled 
Himself and became obedient, as far as to death, even the death of the 
cross, that God hath highly exalted Him; this, and no power given Him 
to execute vengeance on His foes, is assigned as the reason of His 
universal sway. To confess that Jesus Christ is Lord is to behold the 
moral glory, the spiritual authority, the Divine virtue of His person, His 
mission and His sacrifice. To “see” this—in the profound language of 
Jesus Christ—is to feel it. And to feel it—ah! how can he who feels it 
be any more a lost soul ?—to feel it is to be reconciled unto God; itis to 
be a subject of—to be subjected to—the kingdom of heaven. 


The second book which is before us is the production of an 
American divine, who attempts to harmonize the Evangelical 
principles of the old faith with the modern forms of thought. 
Men may agree with Mr. Heber Newton or not, and we can 
quite: understand how the feelings of those who have been 
trained in the old schools may be wounded by some of his 
modes of presenting truth; but every candid reader of his 


books must recognize in him a sincere and intelligent believer 
who is intent on doing battle against the unbelief of the age, 
though he believes that this can only be effectually done by 
abandoning positions which he holds to be untenable. This 
is the ground which he takes in his present book on the 
‘Right and Wrong Use of the Bible.” In the first part he 
treats of the ‘‘ Unreal Bible ”—that is, the Bible according to 
the traditional view, in relation to which he tells us ‘‘ various 
theories are given in the books in which theological students 
are mis-educated, all of which unite in claiming that which 
they cannot agree in defining. The Westminster Confession 
of Faith may be taken as the dogmatic petrifaction of the 
notion which lies more or less undeveloped and still living in 
the other Protestant Confessions.” This implied challenge to 
a venerable belief, supposed by some to be essential to the 
acceptance of Christianity itself, will no doubt provoke the 
indignation of numbers of good men. We thoroughly respect 
their feeling, and it would of course depend upon the extent 
to which Mr. Heber Newton impugns this theory, or rather 
perhaps upon the view which he opposes to it, how far we should 
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share their sentiments. What we plead for certainly is not 
that his view be accepted, but that it should be fairly exam- 
ined, and that even if it be rejected, it should not be assumed 
that he ought to be cast out of the synagogue. Now if any 
one will honestly study the second part of the volume, which 
is entitled the ‘‘ Real Bible,” he will certainly find that the 
Book has nothing to fear, but very much rather to hope, from 
such reverent handling as that of our author. It is a singu- 
larly able and comprehensive exposition of the way in which 
the Bible ought to be read, and of the unspeakable value to 
be derived from this mode of studying it. ‘Very possibly 
reasonable exception may be taken to some of its statements, 
but we are not troubled about these. We are not contending 
for Mr. Newton’s theory, but solely for liberty. That liberty 
will, we believe, be of immense advantage to the cause of 
revealed religion. There are numbers who are staggered by 
the old view of biblical infallibility in its extreme form who 
might listen to a teacher like this who appreciates and to 
some extent shares their objections, but who maintains the 
authority of the Divine Word as firmly as ever, and who thus 
expresses his feelings as to the old Book: ‘‘ I can ask for my 
funeral no better symbol of the aim and effort of my poor 
erring life, if so be it shame me not too much, than that which 
told the story of an humble servant of the Lord. Upon his 
coffin, with the book-mark between the pages where he last 
had read, was his Bible.” Surely there is room in the Church 
of Christ for men of this type; and whether we agree with 
them or not, we do no good by restraining their liberty of 
prophesying. 


——_——99-g—__— 


CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 
“WITHOUT GOD.” 
BY REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
EpuHes, 11. 12. 


You have heard persons say that they do not like to be “ shut 
up” within walls—‘ mewed up,” they sometimes say; but 
they like to have a large and clear outlook upon fields and 
hills. They say that to be cooped up makes them nervous: 
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they must have breathing space, elbow-room, plenty of sky, 
and so forth. 

Probably we all sympathize with this state of mind. At 
certain times of the year, especially, we long for the wide 
moor, the breezy sea, the upland stroll, the whole bright glad 
heaven of Summer. We are not content with the snug office, 
the comfortable parlour, the private street, the genteel suburb; 
in winter these are well enough, even excellent ; but when the 
grey sky widens and brightens into the spring we have a 
desire to depart: our larger nature asserts itself, the pilgrim 
that isin us starts up in vernal resurrection, looks about for 
the staff, and declares plainly that he seeks a country. 

This experience has its counterpart in my higher nature, 
I do not like to be cooped up, to be fastened in a corner, or 
tethered to a post. I do not want to think that I now see 
and handle all there is to be looked at and touched ; the blue 
sky is too low a roof, and the horizon is too near a wall, for 
me in some moods of hope and desire, moods sacred enough 
to be prophetic, fervent enough to burn up earth and time 
even in their proudest fulness. There are hours in which this 
world is all I want, just as there are hours when my small 
house is the very centre of comfort and satisfaction. But in 
those hours my manhood is at its lowest point, and not at 
its highest. With the cold wind blowing, and the short day 
quickly closing its grey light, my room with its cheerful fire 
and its friendly lamp is enough—is comfort, is rest, is home. 
But with a warm wind, summer light, blooming flowers, trees 
aflame with colour and alive with song, I must go abroad and 
become part of the very greatness of nature, and accept the 
liberty of the larger season. Just so, religiously. To be 
without God, merely as an intellectual conception, is to be 
shut up in winter quarters, to have good eating and drinking 
for the body, but no adequate nourishment for the mind; 
without God, I am without room to move in; I am as a bird 
would be that longs for a sky, but pines in a cage. 


I am not now referring to any particular notion of God as 
set forth in paganism or civilization, but to the general notion 
of Deity as life wider and higher than man’s. If that idea 
has no place in my thinking, my mind soon returns upon 
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itself for want of further scope; it soon tires of gathering 
shells by the seaside, or counting stars in the sky ; it is moved 
by a prayer which it would be useless to utter, and is stirred 
by an ambition which would carry it high only that its fall 
might be the deeper. But give me the notion, GOD, without 
any sectarian limits, definitions, or terms—simply God, the 
quantity higher than human, the duration longer than day, 
and you roll around my little standing-place a great sea, the 
very mystery of which becomes a religion, and its very 
largeness a church in which I may even venture to pray. Or, 
to change the figure, you open the blue sky and see heaven 
and the heaven of heavens, the infinite space too vast to be 
conquered, too radiant to be clouded. 


My precise object is not to dwell upon a life that is godless 
in the sense of being profane or vicious, but to value properly 
a distinctively secularistic life. The terms shall be,—No 
God, no life higher than the one we see, no supernatural 
existence, no future beyond death — without God in these 


senses, now what is life under this final sky of unyielding 
lead, on this earth which never opens but to swallow us up? 


In the first place it is clear that being without God in this 
sense we should be wholly without any theory that even 
professed to account for the universe. The science of to-day, 
the most advanced science the world has ever known, 
as represented by its leading mind, says, ‘‘I have not even a 
theory of magnetism, much less a theory of the universe.”’ 
It is natural for the mind to ask how creation came to be, 
but no answer is attempted by secularism pure and simple. 
The universe stands like a gigantic machine, and nobody 
knows how it was built, how it is worked, and what its end 
will be. We may cut out of it just space enough for a shop, 
and mud enough for a grave, but as to its origin, its mystic 
beginning, its sublime purpose, its spiritual rule, these things 
are beyond us and we have no answer. Now I am not con- 
tent to bound and dwarf my mind after this fashion. If you 
do not give me a cause equal to the sublime effect I will 
imagine one, and let me remind you that you incur no light 
responsibility in leaving man to the riotous use of his 
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imagination. Let me remind you that imagination, un- 
disciplined and misdirected, is the most fruitful source of 
superstition and moral delusion. I must ask how the uni- 
verse came to be. To check the impulse by which I am thus 
urged is todo an injustice to one set of the faculties and 
energies which make me a man. 

What is true of the universe, is true, with an infinitely 
deeper pathos, of human life. We should be wholly unable 
to account for it on adequate grounds. It would be a mere 
process of animalism, followed by disorganization, tumult, 
rapine, cunning, success or failure—the success amounting to 
nothing, and the failure only being a dog’s disappointment 
coming before a dog’s death. 

Yet it is natural to ask questions about our marvellous 
selves. Whence are we? Whither have the dead gone? 
Why is human life so highly valued? Why do we cling to it 
with so great a tenacity ? Why are some men so influential 
and others so powerless? What is the meaning of the 
irregularities, the rivalries, the ambitions, the fears, the 
hopes, which make up this incessant pain and agony which 
we call life? Now the very force with which these questions 
rise in the heart is itself a problem. The questions them- 
selves are involuntary. If we keep them down, it is by a fiat 
of will which is itself a mystery. Without God there is no 
explanation. With Him there is often a mystery of light; 
without Him there is always a mystery of darkness. Psycho- 
logy cannot help us. If it could open our eyes, it would only be 
to show us that the gloom is vaster than we at first supposed. 

What is true of life in the total is true also of life in detail. 
Take the hour of trouble, the bitter day of loss, the bitterer 
day of death. What are our own resources in these crises? 
If we are honest secularists we have none. We cannot flee 
to Fate, for Fate is a greater mystery than God. The heart 
that can believe in Fate is no secularist. Fate is invisible, 
Fate is uncontrollable, Fate is inexorable, Fate is immeasurable, 
Fate is blind, Fate is irresponsible; it therefore requires more 
credulity to believe in Fate than to believe in God! 

Without God, the advantage is all on the side of the tyran- 
nical and the cruel. We know what man is without civiliza- 
tion. He is savage, pitiless, self-seeking,self-worshipping. Tell 
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the tyrant there is no God, and you take away the only fear 
which checks the madness of his cruelty. But tell him that 
he will be held accountable, that the men he tramples upon 
will one day face him in holy judgment, that the strong God 
will bend him like a reed and bring to bear upon him the ; 
penalty which is just, and that as an impenitent man he 
will be driven into hell with all the people that forget God, 
and you have an appeal which at least satisfies the moral 
instinct of every heart that hates oppression and yearns for 
justice. 

Now the fear is that in thinking of society without God 
we avail ourselves of ideas which we should never have 
known but for a religious training or a religious atmosphere. 
Even the most confirmed and resolute secularist is an 
unconscious debtor to the very’ religion which he seeks to 
destroy. He sees English society as it is constituted to-day, 
and he thinks that if the religious element could be taken out 
of it the framework would remain, and all that is vital 
would be liberated from superstitious restrictions. There he 
acts the part of a man who is both shortsighted and unjust. 
He wants the bird to fly as high without wings as with them. 
He wants the mummy to be as intelligent as the man. He 
wants the engine to run after the fire is put out. 

To try his plan fairly and completely we should have to 
originate such conditions as history has not hitherto supplied. 
We cannot go to pagan Greece, or pagan Rome, for the 
very word pagan is a religious term, and brings with it the 
idea of many gods. We cannot go to any savage African 
tribe that has so much as a wooden deity or a sacred beast, 
for that is religious and vitiates the analogy. In short, we 
should have to construct a world on purpose if absolute 
secularism is to have a trial, and to construct a world is tc 
have the power of the very God we are anxious to deny! 

If we did not construct a world we should have to im- 
poverish one, and that would be about as miraculous. Take 
out of civilization all the religious elements that are tangible, 
and see what remains. I say specifically the elements that are 
tangible, and not the elements which elude every sense. Now 
commence the work of demolition: take down every cathedral, 
minster, abbey, church, chapel, and conventicle, for they are 
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all religious ; pile up Bibles in all languages, a monument 
higher than any masonry in the world, and set fire to the 
mountain of religious paper ; throw into the blazing mass the 
Iliad of Homer, for it sings of Olympus and its gods—the plays 
of Shakespeare, for they are full of theology—the poems of 
Milton, for without religion they would have had no existence; 
make coals of marble statues and throw in the figures of gods 
and angels to make the fire hotter; drag from the walls all 
the religion which has been portrayed on canvas all but 
living, and fling it into the roaring flame that it may perish 
quickly—Angelo and Raphael, Titian and Rubens, throw them 
in; and all the magnificent Oratorios thrust into the fire— 
Elijah, Jephthah, Israel in Egypt, and the immortal Messiah— 
throw in Beethoven and Mendelssohn, Handel and Mozart ;— 
and now as the flame crackles and towers, as it powders the 
doomed religion into white ashes, see the dawning of the 
world’s jubilee, and as the flame dies and the hot dust settles 
in a grim heap, lift high the black banner inscribed with the 
tragic motto—‘‘ WitHout Gop.” . 


The Christian conception of God is one that appeals to the 
noblest reason, the finest imagination, and the most active 
conscience. That conception places God upon the throne, 
entrusts the affairs of the universe to His wisdom, and looks 
to His love for daily care and training. It reverently thinks 
of Him as Father. It profoundly worships Him as Sovereign. 
It loftily and continually praises Him as Redeemer. The 
Christian conception of God leaves no point in all the circle 
of life and destiny without illumination. For this reason 
I ask you to accept the Christian idea of the universe and its 
glorious Lord God Almighty. I call you away from the 
emptiness of all negative thinking, and would fix your minds 
upon the positive revelations which have been granted in 
Holy Scripture. But to find your way to this conception in 
all the fulness of its infinite meaning you must begin by the 
study of Jesus Christ the Son of God. Only the Son knoweth 
the Father, for He was ever in His bosom, born or to be born, 
the mystery of being and the secret of time. The Son will 
reveal the Father to all who anxiously and lovingly desire to 
know the living God. Let me implore you to read the life of 
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Jesus Christ in its entirety. Read it for yourselves in the 
first instance, and then take what helps may offer themselves 
in its exposition and application. First of all, however, you 
have a. personal duty, which no one can discharge for you, 
and which you can only discharge when your heart is melted 
with the tenderness of penitence ; that duty is to peruse page 
by page the written life of the Son of God as it was lived upon 
the earth, and the whole reading must be conducted with the 
expectation of faith and the patience of love. I know what 
the issue will be. You will join the angels in their song, 
singing, ‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, and 
good-will toward men ;”’ and you will see that the only name 
which covers and expresses the dignity of Christ is Emmanuel 
—God with us. You must begin life from one of two points: 
either from the point of ignoring God, or the point of accept- 
ing Him as a reality. We have seen what an acceptance of 
the first theory necessarily leads to, but no tongue can tell, 
no imagination conceive, all the issues of the acceptance of 
the doctrine of God’s existence and critical care of His universe. 
Along that line lies all the mystery of heaven, all the occupa- 
tion of eternity, all the study of unending time. Meanwhile, 
the conception of God as presented in Jesus Christ elevates 
our veneration, purifies our spirit, ennobles our impulses, and 
brings us into active and beneficent charity with all mankind. 
Dark will be the day that lowers upon the world when men 
forget God. Forgetting God, they will soon forget one 
another. The two commandments hang together, are indeed 
part and parcel of one another ; therefore I have no hesita- 
tion in assuring you that they who are most deeply interested 
in man can only sustain that interest in all its purity and 
most useful action by continually living and moving and 
having their being in God. Distrust every philanthropy that 
is not based upon Christian theology. Once let God go out of 
the reason, the imagination, and the conscience, and it will 
become an easy task to release men from all claim upon our 
anxiety and care. 

My appeal must include a final point of great solemnity. 
Let me warn intellectual free-lances and adventurers that it is 
impossible to remain in a merely negative religious condition ; 


that is to say, men cannot be simply and innocently “ without 
VOL. Xv. 18 
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God,” the mind a complete tabula rasa as to religious im- 
pression and inclination. What is negative in one aspect is 
most positive in another. What is the mind without knoyw- 
ledge? It isa field rank with the weeds of superstition. What 
is the heart without benevolent emotions and solicitudes? 
It is the centre of the most obdurate and pitiless selfishness. 
What is the earth without the sun? It is a dark prison, 
rapidly sinking into a noisome grave. In all these instances 
we vividly recognize the impossibility of maintaining a 
healthy negative condition, hence the reasonableness of carry- 
ing the illustration and argument still higher, and insisting 
that the soul cannot be harmlessly “‘ without God.” This is 
my final appeal. Beware! The enemy is seeking whom he 
may devour. The burglar of souls is looking out for open 
doors and accessible points. There is no safety but ix active 
faith, there is no rest but in living prayer, there is no hope 
but in Christian confidence. O hear the trumpet of warning, 
lest your slumber deepen into the sleep of death ! 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION 
OF GERMANY.* 


Arter a thorough investigation of the subject it is still difficult 
to form even a general conception of the religious condition 
of a great nation, scattered over a large territory, and with 
much diversity of spiritual life in the various sections and 


* This “‘ General View” is based on observations of religious movements 
during a residence of five years in Berlin and an active participation in 
some of them; on the official reports of ecclesiastical authorities and 
official statistics; on addresses and reports at religious conferences; on 
articles in the religious and secular press discussing the condition of the 
Church ; and on conversations with ministers and laymen from different 
parts of the empire. At the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at 
Copenhagen, Professor Christlieb delivered an address on “ Religious 
Indifference and the Best Means to Overcome It,” in which he was sup- 
posed by many to have given too pessimistic a view. He, however, claims 
that his subject did not require a general discussion of the religious con- 
dition, but of the more unfavourable features. Rev. Mr. Baumann gave 
a report on the general religious condition of Germany, which was much 
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churches. When we consider the fact that the sources of the 
religious life are deep and hidden; that the factors which enter 
into it are numerous and complicated; and that many of its 
manifestations are in secret or of such a character that a 
foreigner cannot at once appreciate them,—we can form an 
estimate of the value of correspondents who sit in judgment 
on the religion of a nation whose language they do not under- 
stand, whose history and institutions they have not studied, 
and of whose spirituality they know nothing but what they 
infer from a few weeks of superficial observation inspired, 
perhaps, by prejudice. The religious life of the United States 
is continually denounced in Europe as superficial, hypocritical, 
puritanical, a mere Sunday formality or luxury; its real 
power is estimated by the corruption in official life, here 
almost unknown; by the fearful records of crime and the 
laxity of justice ; by the management of large cities as reported 
by our own papers; by the character of a large part of our 
press, admitted into families with all its disgusting and pol- 
luting details of crime; by the prevailing worldliness, which 
has even crept into the Churches and has given us the reputa- 
tion of being practical materialists; by our numerous sects, 
whose rivalries are supposed to destroy the unity of Christ’s 
kingdom; by the appalling statistics of intemperance; by 
Mormonism, spiritualism, and similar excrescences, which 
are regarded as peculiarly American, and as striking evidences 
of our real godlessness: in- spite of all our professions. A 
German paper contains this correspondence from New York: 
“In Prussia, according to the statistical report, there is one 
murder to every 85,000 inhabitants; in the United States 
there was, in 1883, one to every 32,000; and in 1884, 
one to every 16,000; so that last year there were relatively 
more than five times as many murders as in Prussia.” 
Where now such statistics, as is often the case, are made 
the ground for estimating the general moral and religious 
condition of a land we can easily see what inferences 


more hopeful. I have used both addresses, and also one by Prof. Dr. 
Stade, delivered at Giessen in 1883, on “‘ The Condition of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany.” For the statistics I am indebted to Allgemeines 


Kirchenblatt fiir das evangelische Deutschland and Oettingen’s Moral- 
statistik. 
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must be drawn. A German writer, who admits the activity 
of the American Churches, says: ‘‘ But the influence of 
this high tide of Christian life on society is equal to zero, 
Nowhere else so often as yonder is piety the cloak of 
selfishness, ecclesiastical zeal a business advertisement or a 
sport ; and if to-day a religious movement passes through the 
land, to-morrow it vanishes, leaving no trace except in the 
formation of new sects.” Not a few pious Germans congratu- 
late themselves that they have not our religious condition. 
But we pay them richly in their own coin; and Americans 
who are here long enough to learn something of the condition 
of religious life are not a little indignant at those of their 
countrymen whose Christian ethics does not require a know- 
ledge of the things they report. Must Christian honesty cease 
when we judge Christian brethren in a foreign land ? 

Dr. Warneck, the eminent authority on missions, said 
recently* that he has repeatedly had occasion to complain of 
the ignorance of Germany’s trans-channel and trans-oceanic 
cousins respecting its religious condition in general and its 
missionary operations in particular ; and also of the judgment 
based on this ignorance and pronounced against ‘‘ our father- 
land, as if it were half-heathen, ruled by infidelity, or at 
least controlled by rationalism.” He cites an American 
missionary journal which lately gave an account of a Conti- 
nental missionary conference at Bremen and reported as 
present “such men as Fabri, . . . Doctors Schreiver and 
Wangamann of the Berlin mission, Keith, . . . Kussler of the 
Balse mission.” Although these are all well-known labourers 
in behalf of missions, not a single name in the list is correct. 
The account also speaks of the significance of the assembly, 
and regards it as evidence that there is real progress ‘‘ in the 
very midst of the Continental rationalism.” Dr. Warneck 
says: ‘‘ And yet not only does a considerable part of English 
and American theology live on this ‘ Continental rationalism,’ 
but the same has also placed many believing men in the 
Church and missionary service of England and America. 
When will this false judgment cease? And when will they 
at last learn in England and America to see also the ration- 


* Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift for February, a journal edited by Dr. 
Warneck in connection with Drs. Christlieb and Grundemann. 
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alism and unbelief in their own countries, and not merely in 
the land of Luther, Francke, Zinzendorf, Tholuck, Fliedner, 
Wichern, and Harms?” 

In 1880 the German Empire had a population of 45,234,061. 
Besides 561,610 Jews and 60,000 old Catholics, there were, in 
round numbers, 28,000,000 Protestants, and 16,000,000 
Catholics. The Protestants in the State Churches are com- 
posed of Lutherans and Reformed, for the most part (as in 
Prussia and other states) united and forming what is called 
the Evangelical or United Church. There are various small 
bodies, usually designated sects, the most active being Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Irvingites. It is the condition of the 
State Churches which is considered in this article. 

The historical development, without which the religious 
life in Germany cannot be properly estimated, strikes its roots 
into the Reformation. The principles of that great movement; 
the dead orthodoxy which followed; the desolations of the 
Thirty Years’ War, from the effects of which it took a century 
or more to recover; the early inspiration of pietism, and its 
later degeneracy ; the deadening influence of rationalism during 
the last, and the peculiar religious development of this, century, 
must all be considered in a thorough study of our subject. In 
these old historic lands a long process of development petrifies 
traditions, gives institutions greater rigidity than in new 
countries, and makes for all forms of life grooves and ruts 
which are not easily left. Religion is particularly liable to be 
affected by this conservatism. 

The union of Church and State has been a potent factor in 
shaping the character of the former. History but too clearly 
shows that the Church is hampered when not permitted to 
manage its own spiritual affairs and to develop freely its 
religious life. Opposition to the Government is apt to be 
transferred also to the Church, sometimes called contemp- 
tuously ‘“‘a police force” of the Government. A pastor may 
be appointed who is repugnant to the majority, and numerous 
other causes may produce alienation, so that, as is admitted, 
the attendance at church is not necessarily a correct gauge of 
the religious condition of the people. The theological teachers 
are appointed not by the Church but by the State, and may 
represent the Cultus-Minister rather than the faith of the 
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Church whose pastors they prepare. Many see the evils of 
the present condition of things, and are making vigorous 
efforts to attain greater ecclesiastical freedom. 

Besides the State control, the Church has been too mucha 
ministerial institution. Nowhere has the universal priesthood 
of believers been more clearly stated as a theory and more 
systematically ignored in practice. What wonder if an insti- 
tution regarded as belonging peculiarly to the State and the 
ministry fails to develop the activity of the laity! But there 
is beginning to be a change in this respect. 

Repeatedly have I heard it pronounced a marvel that, with 
the existing state of things, so much religion is still found 
among the people, and it is regarded as an evidence that at 
heart the German people are religious. In some places, 
especially in the large cities, the failure to provide for the re- 
ligious needs is a sad comment on the present management. 
Thus one church built in Berlin (Moabit) in 1835, when the 
parish had 709 souls, is still the only church, though now there 
are 35,000 souls in the parish. The building seats 400 per- 
sons! Another parish with some 80,000 souls has a small 
church with about an equal seating capacity ; but now a large 
church—but only one—is being erected. In Berlin, away 
from the centre, there are parishes with 100,000 souls or more 
with a single church and a few pastors. Other cities may be 
better provided than Berlin, but the increase of churches and 
pastors has been far from keeping pace with that of the pop- 
ulation. Thus St. Gertrude Parish in Hamburg has 40,000 
souls, and others may have still more. 

The Continental Sunday, of course, has much influence on 
the religious life. It is largely a day of labour, pleasure, 
recreation, and crime. In Germany not only manufacturers 
and merchants, but also the Government officials, often oblige 
their subordinates to work on Sunday, though Christians and 
Socialists have now joined hands in opposing this. With their 
meagre wages many of the poor are glad to work on that day 
to eke out a living; while others labour so hard during the 
week that they insist on making Sunday a day of recreation. 

Among the more recent anti-evangelical tendencies are: 
modified forms of the old rationalism, some of its phases being 
thoroughly negative and destructive, often based on mere 
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philosophical assumptions, though styled exegetico-historical 
criticism ; the pantheism of various philosophical schools ; 
the godless pessimism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann ; the 
materialistic tendencies in natural science, largely monopo- 
lized by the Continental development of Darwinism ; and that 
carnal spirit misnamed socialism, being in reality selfishness 
deified, based on atheism, and intent on destroying the ethical 
and religious forces of society. A godless culture above and 
communism below have co-operated to banish spiritual objects, 
and to promote the secular and sensualistic spirit. These 
things, together with the unprecedented development of ma- 
terial interests, have substituted crass realistic for the 
former idealistic tendencies. Not so much in the force or 
virulence of attack on religion does this spirit reveal itself as 
in an immovable indifference to spiritual things. Other lands 
have the same spirit; but in not all is it so extensive, and in 
some it is opposed by greater spiritual vitality. The liberal 
press, largely under the control or influence of Jews, often 
reveals its animus by sneering at religion, or treating it as a 
factor which is no longer a dominant force. The strict censor- 
ship of the press, however, somewhat curbs this godless spirit, 
and for downright blasphemy the American press and platform 
furnish more illustrious examples than Germany. The papers 
here do not sink to the disgusting vulgarity of some of our 
sheets, and even liberals are horrified at the condition of the 
American press. The vilest sheet I have seen exposed in 
Berlin came neither from Germany nor from Paris, but across 
the Atlantic—The Police Gazette. 

The normal life, physical, moral, and religious, is apt to 
escape attention ; while disease, crimes, and pronounced irreli- 
gious tendencies are at once noticed and made subjects of 
statistics. So meagre are the religious statistics gathered in 
Germany that the temptation is strong to take the statistics 
of irreligion as the measure of the religion of the country, just. 
as the statistics of crime and immorality are not seldom taken 
as the statistics of morality. The old proverb, that where 
God builds a church the devil builds a chapel beside it, may 
be true; but it is not quite clear how the statistics of the 
devil’s chapel give the statistics of God’s church. If the wheat 
and tares both grow, we cannot quite understand by what 
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necromancy the nature of the wheat is to be learned in de- 
scribing the character of the tares. 

The religious life in the Evangelical Church varies greatly 
in different sections, often in the same neighbourhood. There 
are country districts in which the old forms of piety are still 
maintained, but not a few country parishes have also been 
affected by religious indifference. In the smaller cities the 
condition is generally better than in the large ones; but in 
manufacturing districts the labourers usually take little or no 
interest in religion. The tendency of population to great centres 
is one of the signs of the times,* and large cities are generally 
in the worst moral and religious condition. While religion lost 
in prominence and influence, saloons and places of amusement 
and sensual gratification and crime greatly increased.t In 
many cases an earnest faith disappeared from the pulpit, and 
the pews were emptied. So forlorn had the condition become 
in various quarters that it could hardly be worse. 

There are places of which this is still in a measure true, 
but they are not nearly so numerous as formerly. The low 
state of piety aroused the followers of Christ to a conviction 
of the needs of the Church, and became the occasion of new 
zeal. Within the last ten years a marked change has taken 
place. The number of evangelical ministers has greatly in- 
creased, and Christlieb says that the rationalistic preachers 
‘“now consist of only a small minority in Germany.” The 
pulpit has become more Biblical, more direct, and more 
practical, and many churches once empty are now (filled. 
Even in liberal pulpits there is a great change, the sermons 
laying the stress on trust in God, the love of Christ, attach- 
ment to the Church, missionary activity, and practical re- 
ligion. At the recent’meeting of the Protestant Association 
a liberal pastor from Bremen reported a development of 
religious activity in both the orthodox and liberal congrega- 


* Oettingen speaks of it as“ the sickly tendency to cities.” In 1801 
the proportion of Parisians to the total of Frenchmen was as 1 to 49; in 
1876 as 1 to 18°6. In the same years that of Londoners to the whole 
English population was as 1 to 17 and 1 to 9°3. In 1820 there was one 
inhabitant of Berlin to 57 Prussians ; in 1880 1 to 21. 

+ This is true of other countries as well as Germany. Christlieb states 
that from 1860-1880 the population of Great Britain increased 28 per 
cent.; crime, 102; arrests for drunkenness, 95 ; begging, 180. 
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tions in that city, and stated that the churches were mostly 
filled. And from all parts of the empire there are reports of 
increased attendance and interest at religious meetings on 
Sunday and during the week. 

It would make a wrong impression to say that religion has 
suddenly passed from a very low to a flourishing state. There 
are more oases now, but there is still desert enough. Among 
the middle-classes, as well as among the most cultured and 
the poorest, there prevails spiritual deadness, or at least there 
is a lack of earnest faith. But that the lowest point has been 
reached, and that the downward has been changed to an upward 
course, is generally admitted. Dr. Christlieb says: ‘‘ God be 
praised ; our time with all the increase of darkness on the one 
hand, also shows an increase of light on the other; with all 
the ripening of the tares, it reveals at the same time a ripen- 
ing and strengthening of the wheat, a constantly increasing 
force to resist the powers of darkness in many places, our 
German fatherland included ; a growing number of evangelical 
witnesses to the truth; ... a continual increase of insti- 
tutions and associations, based on Christian faith and Chris- 
tian love, to seek the lost, restore the wandering, and sustain 
the found. Yes, the growing power of inner missions at 
present already proves the possibility of attacking and over- 
coming the religious indifference and obtuseness in many 
points, even under circumstances the most unfavourable that 
can be conceived.” * Thata new spirit animates the Evan- 
gelical Church of Germany is admitted by foes and universally 
rejoiced in by friends. 

That this change for the better is deep is evident from the 
fact that it has affected all departments of religious life. 
There is a forward movement along the whole line. The 
friends of religion have gained greatly in courage and hope, 
and consequently in inspiration to work. 


* Speaking also of the improvement which has begun in Germany, he 
says in the same address: “‘ And the proof is furnished that quite irreli- 
gious circles, and even atheistic social democrats, may be reached by 
religion, and can be won back.” Rev. Mr. Baumann said in his address: 
“Certain as it is that the trial was severe and that thousands fell and 
severed their connection with the living communion of faith, so certain is 
it, also, that the lowest point of humiliation has been passed. This we 
believe in common with all positive believers.” Stade also recognizes the 
evidences of new religious life and zeal. 
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The liberal papers, even if in the hands of Jews, show 
more respect for the Christian religion than formerly, which 
is, no doubt, to be explained by the change in the religious 
sentiment of the community. A press decidedly religious 
has also grown in numbers and influence. Thus the 
** Sonntagsblatt,”’ of Stuttgart, has in a short time reached 
a circulation of 120,000; and the “Ev. Sonntagsblatt,” of 
Berlin, six years old, 90,000. Last year a society in Berlin 
distributed 85,000 copies of a weekly religious journal, this 
year 71,500. A few years ago the distribution of sermons 
began in Berlin; now 73,000 copies are sent out every week, 
of which some 10,000 are distributed in this city. 

The change in the religious literature is seen chiefly in the 
large increase of practical and edifying books. The pro- 
portion of homiletical, pastoral, popular, apologetical, and 
devotional works is much greater than formerly. Practical 
literature, to reach the masses, a practical ministry, and a 
practical Church are recognized as the great needs of the day. 
In accordance with this tendency there are also special efforts 
to make the laity more active. Laymen preside over religious 
conferences, and often deliver addresses in them. Thus a 
layman recently presided over a conference in which there 
were some three hundred ministers ; two laymen, one of them 
the son of the celebrated philosopher Hegel, spoke on the 
best methods of training ministers; and another layman, 
professor of the Berlin University, spoke on socialism. Many 
of the religious efforts spring from voluntary agencies rather 
than directly from the organized Church; and in the numerous 
voluntary religious associations laymen are among the most 
active members. The number of these laymen is compara- 
tively small, but constantly increasing. 

The marvellous growth of socialism has led to the estab- 
lishment of a Christian Social Association in Berlin, which 
has gained considerable power. Similar associations have 
been organized in other places. Evangelists have also 
worked successfully among the masses, and Professor 
Christlieb has begun the work of training evangelists in the 
Johanneum, in Bonn. In the large parishes the pastors are 
overworked, and still cannot meet the religious needs. In 
some instances pious laymen are appointed as missionaries 
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to visit the neglected and carry the gospel to their homes. 
_ Bible-women are also employed. The admirably organized 
deaconess institutes do a good work for the souls as well as 
the bodies of their patients. Not even an approximate 
estimate of the amount of religious work done by individuals 
and societies can be made ; that it is most efficient is evident 
to all who study what the Germans call ‘‘ Inner Missions.” 

These voluntary associations, which are in the Evangelical 
Church, and yet rather a direct product of its spiritual life 
than of its organization as a State institution, are often over- 
looked by foreigners or not sufficiently studied ; and this is 
one reason why the religious life is not properly estimated. 
Some of these voluntary Christian agencies I can barely 
mention, others I must omit because their mere mention 
would convey little meaning. The Sunday-school is flourish- 
ing; Young Men’s Christian Associations are energetic, and 
have received a new impulse by establishing one in Berlin 
after the American model; foreign missionary societies 
are renowned for their number and zeal and efficiency, and 
for their superior literature ; there are hospitals, asylums for 
orphans and for inebriates, homes for the aged, colonies and 
workhouses for the poor, Magdalen institutes, societies to 
help released prisoners and the, like, all based on Christian 
principles. Octtingen, as well as others, calls attention to the 
new zeal manifested in all the departments of Christian 
benevolence.* A few years ago a general temperance society 
was established, which is organizing branches throughout 
Germany, is delivering addresses and circulating literature 
on the subject of intemperance ; and thus an effort is made 
to arouse the people to a sense of the growing evils of in- 
temperance. 

The ecclesiastical authorities are also bestirring themselves. 
In their official documents appeal on appeal is made to the 
pastors to be faithful and diligent, and practical measures are 
adopted to meet the needs of the times. Recently the pro- 
gress of sectarianism has engaged their attention, and various 
efforts are made so to increase the efficiency of the Estab- 

* Baumann speaks of the new life everywhere manifest in the work of 


‘Inner Missions.” He says, ‘‘ There is a wonderful activity in all the 
German provinces as never before.” 
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lished Church as to make the sects powerless. The same 
zeal is manifested at conferences. At an important con- 
ference at Eisenach, in 1884, the chief means advocated for 
checking the progress of sectarianism were the following—by 
preaching the pure Word effectively and administering the 
sacraments scripturally ; by competing with the sects in meet- 
ing the religious needs of the spiritual members of the 
Church, particularly of the young; by faithful personal 
attention to souls, watching and instructing the wavering and 
the wanderers; by increasing the number of churches and 
pastors, and by maintaining or increasing the parochial order, 
particularly in the larger cities. 

Unfortunately we have no complete statistics of the volun- 
tary societies, among which are seen the most striking 
evidences of the new awakening. Then there is so much in 
their work which cannot be given in figures. The mania for 
figuring out results which are not subject to mathematical 
calculation has appropriately been termed “the statistical 
disease.” But even aside from these inestimable elements, 
the religious statistics are very unsatisfactory, and strenuous 
efforts are made to induce the Government to make them 
more’ complete. 

Of the attendance at religious services we have few reliable 
statistics, but in large cities the number in proportion to the 
population is small. In 1872 the persons at divine service in 
Baden, on a certain Sunday, were found to be somewhat over 
thirty per cent. in the country, while in the cities there were in 
some instances less than four per cent. In Berlin, some 
years ago, it was found that less than two per cent. of the 
Protestant population were in church on a given Sunday.* 

* Oettingen, p. 622. Christlieb gives interesting statistics of atten- 
dance at divine services in different countries. In Edinburgh less than 
one-half of the inhabitants are regular attendants of religious services ; in 
Glasgow, with a population of 705,000, on a very fine Sunday, 112,688 
persons were in church. In the larger cities of England 25 per cent. of the 
people attend ; in the smaller ones about 40. It is said that in London 
1,200,000 persons never enter a church. This number is largely composed 
of the labouring classes, of whom in many English cities 90 per cent. never 
visit church or chapel. In one poor district of London 88 adult persons 
out of a population of 2,290 attended divine ,service ; in another, out of 


246 families, individuals from only 12 of them; in another, only 39 per- 
sons out of a population of 4,235. He estimates that in Berlin not many 
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The figures, correct a few years ago, are, however, in many 
instances too low for to-day. 

The Germans estimate attachment to the church largely 
according to the percentage of baptisms and the number of 
weddings and funerals with religious ceremonies. Since 1875, 
when civil marriage was introduced, all laws making baptism 
or religious ceremony at marriage and burial obligatory were 
abolished ; the voluntary choice of these religious acts is there- 
fore regarded as significant. 

The percentage of baptisms to births of children of Evan- 
gelical parents was 91°98 in 1875 in the old provinces of 
Prussia ; in 1883 it was 93°98. Throughout the whole empire 
there has been a marked increase in the percentage since 1875. 
In 1882 it was as follows: Saxony, 95°71; Wurtemburg, 
99°26; Hesse, 9813; Brunswick, 95°63; Saxe-Meiningen, 
98°57; Gotha, 96°10; Coburg, 92°88; Anhalt, 95°81. 

But this percentage would be increased if the baptisms by 
ministers not in the State-Church were added, particularly 
those by separatistic Lutheran pastors. 

In Prussia the total number of marriages among Protes- 
tants, with religious ceremony, in 1888, was 96,997 out ofa 
total of 106,847. In 1875 81°15 per cent. of the weddings 
had religious services ; since then the number has regularly 
increased, till in 1882 it was 91°37. There was a slight de- 
crease in 1888, in which year there was, however, an increase 
of mixed marriages (one party Protestant, the other Catholic) 
by Evangelical pastors.* 


more than 20,000 to 25,000, out of an Evangelical population of about a 
million, or from two to three per cent., attend services regularly. But in 
1872 the attendance was estimated (in Brockhaus’s Lexicon) at only 1°8 
per cent. Christlieb, however, regards Berlin as exceptional, though 
Hamburg is equally bad or worse, having, it is said, but 5,000 regular at- 
tendants out of a population of 300,000. If the statistics of all the religious 
meetings, Sunday-schools included, were taken, the percentage would, of 
course, be much greater. 

I had just written the above when a religious paper came from America 
with the following: ‘A statistical clergyman of St. Louis finds that on a 
recent Sunday in that city 10,000 people went to church, while 40,000 went 
to Buffalo Bill’s show, 20,000 to base-ball games, 20,000 to beer gardens, 
and 5,000 to hear Bob Ingersoll. 

* Oettingen gives the percentage of marriages among Protestants with- 
out religious ceremony, in Prussia, as follows : 1875, 18°55 ; 1876, 16°91; 
1877, 14°86 ; 1878, 18°68; 1879, 12°39; 1880, 11°70. 
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The religious services at funerals in Prussia, from 1880-88 
inclusive, were as follows: 211,682; 211,557; 228,426; 
288,321. 

In the statistics of these various religious acts Oettingen 
and others see a steady growth in attachment to the Church 
and its institutions. 

In the statistics of communicants, those who communed 
more than once a year are, 1 suppose, counted more than 
once. The percentage of communicants of the Evangelical 
population was, in 1882: Prussia, 42°48; Bavaria, 64°47; 
Saxony, 48°22; Wurtemburg, 53°51; Baden, 53°62; Hesse, 
51°55. It was lowest in Hamburg, 8°91; next lowest in 
Bremen, 13°58. 

In common with the general awakening, there has also been 
a large increase in the number of theological students. For- 
merly there was a surplus of candidates for the ministry, and 
many had to wait long for a vacancy; but then there was a 
decrease for a number of years; vacant parishes increased 
rapidly, many of them remaining vacant for a long time. 
Recently there were 150 vacancies in Hanover; 120 in the 
province of Silesia; 70 in the duchy of Hesse; and many 
others throughout Germany. But now the number of theo- 
logical students is rapidly on the increase. In the old 
provinces of Prussia this increase has been as follows: 
1877-78, 61; 1878-79, 72; 1879-80, 181; 1880-81, 173; 
1881-82, 191 ; 1882-83, 200; 1883-84, 219. 

While there were 559 in the winter of 1876-77, there were 
1,606 in 1883-84, or nearly three times as many. In the 
whole empire there were 1,542 in the winter of 1876-77 ; but 
in 1883-84 there were 3,621. Heidelberg, with its negative 
tendency, had the smallest number, 42; Leipzig had the 
most, 669; Halle, 583; Berlin, 580; Erlangen, 363. 

The statistics of recent years also show that throughout the 
empire more have come from Catholicism to Protestantism 
than vice versd. So far as reported, there came to the Evan- 
gelical Church in 1882 1,659 persons, while 213 went over to 
the Catholic. 

In Austria the numbers were: to Protestantism from all 
bodies, 817 ; to Catholicism from all bodies, 410. In Prussia 
(old provinces) 1,814 Catholics became Protestants in 1883; 
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1,447 in 1882. In 1883, 161 Protestants became Catholics ; 
in 1882, 152. In 1883, 157 Jews entered the Evangelical 
Church, while 10 Protestants became Jews. 

The numerous unmistakable evidences of improvement 
are, however, only the beginning of a new growth. The sig- 
nificance of the whole consists in the fact that the downward 
tendency has ceased and a strong upward one has taken its 
place. If it continues at its present rate we may soon expect 
to see the effect on all departments of public life, as it is now 
seen in the various religious activities. One who surveys the 
whole field and fathoms the depth of the various movements 
is prepared for the statement of Rev. Mr. Baumann in sum- 
ming up the results of his investigation: ‘‘Thus the life of 
the German Church présents a picture of stirring activity, so 
that ours will perhaps appear to later ages as a period of 
blessed prosperity.” 

Berlin, Germany. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG.* 


—-0-—__—_ 


LANCASHIRE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE PAST. 
. II. 


Dr. Rarries was perhaps the best representative of a school 
of ministers which has all but passed away. It included the 
Claytons, Dr. Collyer, Mr. Adkins of Southampton, and a few 
others scattered up and down the country—men who preserved 
something of the traditions of the time when Puritanism and 
afterwards Nonconformity had a certain hold upon the gentry 
of the country, and still more upon the merchant princes of 
the city. John Angell James and James Parsons might also 
be reckoned among the company, but in them there was a 
decided variety in the type. Dr. Raffles was the intimate 
friend and associate of both of them, and to some extent of 
all that I have named. He may be said to have occupied a 
middle place between the Claytons and John Angell James, 
being more in sympathy with the latter than the former. A 
more finished and courtly gentleman than Dr. Raffles it would 
not have been easy to find. He would have graced the most 


* From The Andover Review. 
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exalted position which the Establishment could have offered 
him, and been accepted as one who looked every inch a primate. 
His noble head was itself a study, and the happy, genial 
smile which played on a countenance beaming with benevo- 
lence, the quiet dignity with which he always bore himself, 
the affability which he never failed to show to all ranks and 
conditions of men, gave him a singular charm of manner, 
But with these qualities were combined others of a more 
homely type, in which he might compare with either James 
or Parsons. We will not attempt the invidious task of saying 
which of them was the greatest preacher. Each of them 
was a distinct power in the country, and I have little patience 
with those critics who jauntily dispose of their claims with an 
assertion that costs nothing and proves as little, that such 
preachers could not have obtained the same position in our 
times. Such judgments only reveal the shallowness of those 
by whom they are pronounced. It is quite true that their 
style of preaching would not be suited to these days—at 
least, we are pleased so to think, and therefore to plume our- 
selves on our intellectual superiority to rhetorical appeals. 
But it may safely be assumed that men who showed such 
capacity for touching the public mind of their own time 
would have been equally able to meet the wants of the diffe- 
rent age in which we live. After all, is it quite certain that 
we have not carried our scorn of rhetoric too far, and that we 
are not on the eve of a reaction? There are certainly signs 
pointing in that direction. 

Lancashire Dissent was justly proud of Dr. Raffles because, 
as I have already said, he so thoroughly identified himself with 
its work in all its departments. He and his contemporaries 
have often been criticized because of their supposed lack of 
public spirit. They built up, it is said, their own churches, and 
gathered round them large congregations ; but they did little 
or nothing for the maintenance of Nonconformist principles, 
or for the extension of what used to be called the “ Dissenting 
interest.” They seldom looked with favouring eye upon the 
erection of new chapels in their own towns, and, in fact, their 
own chapel was the ‘“‘ Aaron’s rod”’ which swallowed up all 
the rest ; so that while it flourished it could hardly be said 
that Congregationalism prospered. The truth of these obser- 
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vations is hardly to be denied, though the fairness of the 
criticisms based upon them may reasonably be questioned. It 
is easy to censure, but the longer one lives the more unprofit- 
able does the operation appear, and the more unjust and un- 
satisfactory also. Certain it is that Congregationalism is not 
always strongest to-day in towns which, in the last generation, 
enjoyed the ministry of its most eminent and popular preachers. 
But before we blame individuals for this, even though in their 
action there be much that seems to fix on them the respon- 
sibility, it would be well to take into account the altered con- 
ditions of the age in which we are living. The change which 
has passed over the spirit of Congregationalism has been so 
quiet and so gradual that it has scarcely been noticed. Very 
slowly has the conviction been dawning on us that we have 
not simply to maintain the ‘‘ Dissenting interest,” but that 
we have a message to the nation and to every class in the 
nation. The argument by which an Establishment is de- 
fended to-day, that it is doing a great practical service which 
otherwise could not be done at all, must be met by evidence 
that free churches are just as able, in proportion to their 
means, to fill their places in the evangelizing work of 
the age. If our fathers had not grasped this idea as 
thoroughly as we have, it must be remembered that they had 
scarcely come into the full exercise of their freedom, and 
hardly realized the responsibilities resting on them as 
Christian citizens of this great nation. 

In one point Dr. Raffles was pre-eminent. No man was 
more ready to help the churches everywhere by preaching 
for them. His services were greatly in request, and wherever 
it was possible for him to meet the demands urged upon him 
he was always willing. It is possible that the church at 
Great George Street may sometimes have grudged the labour 
he thus bestowed upon other spheres, but I never heard that 
they were guilty of such selfishness. On the contrary, they 
seemed to rejoice, as good Christians ought to rejoice, that the 
noble man whom they honoured was able to be so widely 
useful. After all, a church gets as much as it gives in this 
way, albeit there are some who are not always able to recog- 
nize it. Of course, one who preached so often frequently re- 


peated his sermons. I do not know that Dr. Raffles had 
VOL. XV. 19 
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what may be described as “travelling sermons ”’—under- 
standing by the term, sermons on which very elaborate pre- 
paration has been bestowed, and which have been polished to 
such perfection that they might be described as “ full-dress 
discourses ”—but he certainly had favourite sermons, for the 
most part bearing on some of the most familiar topics, and 
setting forth the primary truths of the gospel with all the 
eloquence of simplicity, power, and pathos. No doubt many 
of these had done duty on many occasions, but in some way 
the Doctor, so long as he was in good health and the full en- 
joyment of his powers, always imparted freshness to each new 
delivery of them. I well remember hearing him on one oc- 
casion in what was then a small village chapel, when with 
great eloquence he had preached on the text, ‘‘ Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou Me?” After the service an old man, a 
collier, who was known throughout the district for his saintly 
piety and remarkable intelligence, came up to speak to him. 
He was well known to the Doctor, who, if I mistake not, had 
more than once invited him to his own house, and who was 
always fond of a talk with him. ‘I have greatly enjoyed your 
sermon,” said the old man. ‘‘I remember hearing you preach 
it thirty-two years ago, but it is as new as ever.” I was not 
quite sure that the Doctor quite relished the reminder. He 
was in a different position, however, from good Dr. Chalmers, 
who, after preaching what he supposed to be a brand new 
sermon, was astonished and somewhat annoyed by a lady who 
told him she greatly liked the discourse, and had always liked 
it. It was in vain that the great preacher assured her that 
he had written it during the previous week, for she obstinately 
adhered to the assertion that she had heard it years before on 
his last visit to the place. On his return home, however, he 
went back on his old stock, and there, strange to tell, found 
the identical sermon, text, divisions, illustrations, and, for the 
most part, even the phraseology all the same. If any one 
asks whether this can be true, I can only answer that I have 
it on authority which would satisfy any reasonable man, and 
which for my own part I should never dream of doubting. 
Contemporary with Dr. Raffles in Liverpool was a man of 
hardly less influence in his own line—John Kelly, first of 
Bethesda, and afterwards of Crescent Chapel. Two men 
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could not well have been in more perfect contrast to 
each other, yet, partly perhaps for that very reason, they 
were close friends and in intimate association with each 
other. John Kelly was an example of rugged strength. Ofthe 
graces he was somewhat disdainful, but for real foree—force 
of intellect, force of character, force of principle—he had but 
few equals, and his language was as forceful as himself. To 
hear him when he was on one of his favourite themes, and in 
perfect form, was, indeed, not only an intellectual treat but a 
great spiritual inspiration. His sermon was always planned 
with great care, and in the illustration of its several points he 
was wont to draw largely upon scriptural evidence. His 
logic was keen, clear, masterful. No one could doukt that he 
was possessed by his theme, and was in all earnestness seeking 
to produce in others the strong convictions which ruled his 
own soul. As he advanced in his argument he warmed 
sometimes to burning eloquence or melted into a pathos for 
which he would scarcely have had credit from those who knew 
but little of him. Often have I listened with rapt attention 
and ever deepening feeling to bursts of sustained eloquence 
from him such as I have seldom heard surpassed from any 
pulpit. In particular, I remember one sermon which touched 
me as a youth, and the impression of which lingers even now. 
The text was ‘‘That every mouth might be stopped and the 
whole world become guilty before God.” As a piece of 
reasoning it seemed to me at the time not only unanswerable, 
but overpowering in the completeness of its demonstration. 
Link by link the chain was forged until there seemed to be 
no possibility of escape. The sinner was indeed silent in the 
presence of his judge. Then followed the appeal, full of 
tenderness as well as of strength, of warning as well as of 
fervour. It was certainly a setting forth of the terrors of the 
Lord in order to persuade men. I recall even now the feeling 
of solemn awe which remained and accompanied me home. 
It was as if a prophet of the Lord had come with a message 
direct from the most excellent glory. 

It could not be said that John Kelly was a popular preacher, 
and possibly there were those among his admirers who prided 
themselves on the idea that it required a high measure of 
intelligence in order to appreciate and enjoy his ministry. 
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The congregation at Crescent Chapel was intelligent, appreci- 
ative, earnest, and active, but it could hardly be described as 
large. But it made an impression in Liverpool and the 
county out of all proportion to its numerical strength. No 
doubt itnurtured some “superior persons” who provoked no little 
ridicule by their pretensions to a higher style of religious 
thinking. But this is what happens everywhere. A minister 
who is marked by special devoutness of manner is pretty 
certain to have among his followers some of those “ unco 
good,” whose unctuousness repels men whose piety is of a 
more sober and rational type. So a deep thinker like Mr. 
Kelly is sure to have among his hearers some who catch 
his tone without being able at the same time to attain 
any of his real strength. Wherever men of this stamp are 
found they are sure to cause offence, for of all prigs, 
intellectual and religious prigs are the most intolerable. But 
it would be a shameful piece of injustice to represent the men 
who were trained under John Kelly as being mainly or 
exclusively of this character. On the contrary, some of the 
most able, convinced and active Congregationalists of the 
county, owed their inspiration to him. We could mention 
several names, but we content ourselves with one whose 
connection with Liverpool has been so close, and his work on 
its behalf so earnest and successful, that he well deserves 
special mention. While illness or death has removed some 
who were specially fitted for usefulness, Mr. Isaac Oliver 
Jones remains to breathe something of his own ardent and 
hopeful spirit into the men of a younger generation, and thus 
to perpetuate the influence of the powerful teacher to whom 
he would be the first to acknowledge a debt of gratitude. It 
was not Liverpool only that was blessed by the happy com- 
bination of qualities, so distinct and yet all so necessary, as 
those which were so manifest in the two great men (for great 
they both were) who were so long the leaders of Independency 
in the town. The county profited hardly less from this 
remarkable union. They were both prominent in county 
work, and, of course, exercised a very powerful influence upon 
it. Indeed, my own experience would warrant me in saying, 
that the kindly understanding which prevailed between the 
Liverpool and Manchester ministers, and which, though it 
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might occasionally be ruffled by differences of opinion, was 
seldom, if ever seriously disturbed, was one of the chief 
causes of the prosperity and power attained by Lancashire 
Congregationalism. AN OLD LANCASTRIAN. 


HENRY BURTON IN THE PILLORY AND OUT OF IT. 


Tuat old English institution, the Pillory, is no more. But its 
memory deserves to be cherished, for it contributed to the 
bringing in of better institutions than itself. Of the material 
structure not much needs be said. It consisted of a wooden 
post and a cross frame at the top of it, fixed on a platform 
raised several feet from the ground. Behind this post the 
culprit stood, his head and his hands being thrust through 
holes in the frame so as to be exposed in front of it. It was 
originally designed for the punishment of perjury, forgery, 
and other crimes; and its purpose was to make the pilloried 


man infamous. But in the days of Laud it over-reached 
itself, and made men famous. At a later period, Defoe, who 
had himself stood in it, sang its praises in a characteristic 
hymn, the first stanza of which may be given: 


‘* Hail, hieroglyphick state machine 

Contrived to punish fancy in : 

Men that are men in thee can feel no pain, 

And all thy insignificants disdain ; 
Contempt, the false new word for shame, 
Is without crime an empty name, 
A shadow to amuse mankind, 

But never frights the wise or well-fix’d mind: 
Virtue despises human scorn, 
And scandals innocence adorn.” 


It was in 1687 that Henry Burton was sentenced to the 
pillory, but this was not lis first experience of the tender 
mercies of the ruling powers. He could publish nothing 
without its being the occasion of his being summoned before 
the ‘“‘ High Commission Board.’ His first imprisonment was 
in consequence of a book entitled ‘‘ Babel no Bethel.” He 
was charged with dedicating his book to the Parliament to 
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incense them against the king. But his answer was, that 
instead of dividing king and parliament he prayed God to 
unite them. When sentenced to go to prison he tendered 
bail, whereon Bishop Laud said that ‘‘the king had given 
express charge that no bail shall be taken for him.” ‘‘ Then, 
my lord,” said Burton, ‘‘I desire to know by what law or 
statute of the land you do imprison me. If it be according to 
law, I humbly submit myself; otherwise I do here claim the 
right and privilege of a subject, according to the petition of 
right.” But, he says in his “ Narrative,” ‘‘ nor petition, nor 
right, nor law, could keep me out of prison.”” So to the Fleet 
he went. Stepping in, he said to the porter, ‘‘ By your leave;” 
to which the porter replied, ‘‘ You are welcome, sir.” ‘‘ That 
is some comfort yet,” said the prisoner. He ‘‘found the 
comforts of his God there exceedingly.” 

How long he remained in prison is not stated. But he was 
not long at liberty when he was again brought into trouble by 
a sermon on Nov. 5, 1636, the anniversary of the Gunpowder 
Treason in 1625, on the text Prov. xxiv. 21, 22: ‘‘My son, 
fear thou the Lord and the king, and meddle not with them 
that are given to change.” This time he was ‘‘kept close 
prisoner from wife or friend” for six months. And his im- 
prisonment ended not in liberty, but in greater suffering. 
During his stay in the Fleet he was served with a writ into 
the Star Chamber, to answer an information against him 
drawn up by the king’s attorney in the name of the king. He 
had his answer drawn up by counsel, but it was expunged by 
order of two chief justices, and interrogatories were put to him 
which he refused to answer. His only crime was that he was 
**too sharp against the prelates.’ Being allowed to speak, he 
said he was in a great strait, for he must either desert his 
cause and his conscience, or undergo the censure of the court 
—and he preferred the latter. And ‘“‘ hereat the audience gave 
a great hum.” 

The martyr spirit of the man will best be seen in his own 
words: 


‘When they came to the censure, it was so terrible, especially the per- 
petual close imprisonment in a desolate gaol, that lest my spirit should 
faint within me, I did there earnestly in my heart entreat the Lord that 
He would strengthen me and hold up my spirits, that I might not dis- 
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honour the cause, or give these terrible ones cause to triumph. And at 
that very instant the Lord heard me: He put such strength in me that 
neither myself nor my two brethren (Prynne and Bastwick) did once 
change countenance before these terrible ones, so as some of them after- 
wards said, that they never saw three such men, who, instead of being 
daunted, so stood before the court as if they had sat in the judges’ place. 
Forasmuch as the night before a friend came to me in the Fleet, and 
told me he had seen my censure set down in their book, as standing on 
the ‘pillory, etc., I did therefore that night redouble my prayer to God, 
that He would strengthen me at my censure, so as I might not dishonour 
Him and His cause the next day before the great court. And immediately 
upon my prayer, I was filled with a mighty spirit of courage and resolu- 
tion, wherewith I was carried up far above myself, even as if it were upon 
eagles’ wings. And hereupon again I prayed, entreating the Lord that 
He would be pleased to keep up my spirits at the height to which He had 
now raised them; the answer of which prayer I found, not only all the 
next day of my censure, but throughout all my sufferings which that 
censure produced. 


Such was the man who was now sentenced by the Star 
Chamber to deprivation, degradation, standing on the pillory 
two hours, loss of both ears by the hangman, five thousand 
pounds fine to the king, perpetual close imprisonment in the 
castle of Lancaster, and restraint of all use of pen, ink, and 
paper! ‘This, in Christian England, in an age nearest to 
that which we call Augustan! A sentence more cruel, and 
indicative of a more barbarous and ferocious spirit than that 
which sent martyrs to the stake in the days of Queen Mary ! 

On the 14th of June (1687), Mr. Burton was sent back to 
his prison in the Fleet—the sentence to be executed on the 
last day of the month. In the interim his wife, with Mrs. 
Bastwick, ‘‘ plied the king with pitiful complaining petitions 
and deprecations, for the taking off, or at least the mitigating 
of the execution ; but a little before the day came, a voice 
was heard in the Star Chamber, uttered by the Attorney- 
General, that it was the king’s pleasure, the censure of those 
three men should be executed to the uttermost; so as the 
execution proved to be as devoid of mercy, as the censure was 
of justice.” 

Hear how the good man was prepared for the cruel wrong 
which his old master, Charles, required to be “ executed to 
the uttermost ”’ : 


The night before the execution I did, as before the censure, address 
myself by earnest prayer for Divine support in the acting of that tragedy 
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upon the scaffold of public reproach. Filled I was with exceeding alacrity 
of truly heroical and Christianly magnanimous resolution. My two 
supporters (next under God), were the nobleness and pure innocency of 
the cause, and the uprightness and integrity of my conscience. With 
these I went on foot the next morning from the Fleet to the place of 
execution at Westminster, the better guarded than with those many 
halberds and weapons that attended me. My wife had the favour to go 
along with me, going together with this equipage, as to the celebration 
of our marriage. [Brave woman—let the reader say, Her memory be 
blessed !] When I came in sight of the pillory, my spirit was mightily 
cheered, and my heart raised up to a higher pitch of joy. I said to one, 
a little before my going up to the pillory, ‘I shall this day preach down 
Antichrist in the pillory.” ‘And say nothing,” replied he. ‘ Yea,” said 
I, ‘and say nothing.” All the while I stood in the pillory, I thought 
myself to be in heaven and in a state of glory and triumph, if any such 
state can possibly be on earth. I found those words of Peter verified on 
me: ‘If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are ye, for the 
spirit of glory and of God resteth upon you, which on their part is blas- 
phemed, but on yours glorified.” For my rejoicing and glory was so great 
all the while, without intermission, in the pillory, that I can no more 
express it than Paul could his ravishments in the third heaven. 


A few*sentences abridged from Gardiner (History, 1687- 
1649) will suffice to describe the scene. Bastwick was the 
first to mount the scaffold. He was quickly followed by his 
wife. She kissed him on his ears and mouth. The crowd 
set up an admiring shout. For two hours the three stood 
pilloried, conversing freely with the bystanders. Bastwick 
and Prynne addressed the multitude, and the people shouted 
applaudingly. Burton followed, thanking God that he had 
been enabled thus to suffer. Even the rough men whose 
duty it was to superintend the execution were melted to pity, 
and sought to alleviate his suffering by placing a stone to ease 
the weight of the pillory on his neck. His wife sent hima 
message that she was ‘‘ more cheerful of that day than of her 
wedding-day.” “Sir,” called out a woman in the crowd, 
‘* every Christian is not worthy of the honour which the Lord 
hath cast on you this day.” ‘‘ Alas,” replied Burton, ‘“ who 
is worthy of the least mercy ? But it is His gracious favour 
and free gift to count us worthy in the behalf of Christ to 
suffer for His sake.” At last the time arrived for sharper 
suffering. ‘‘ After two hours,” wrote a collector of news, “the 
hangman began to cut off the ears of Mr. Burton, and at the 
cutting of each ear there was such a roaring (in the crowd) 
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as if every one of them had at the same instant lost an ear.” 
The inhumanity perpetrated on Prynne was the most cruel 
of all. He had lost his ears in the pillory three years before, 
and now there was nothing left but the stumps to be cut off. 
The letters S. L. (for Seditious Libeller) were burnt into both 
his cheeks. And in prison afterwards he wrote a Latin 
distich, in which he interpreted S. L. to mean Stigmata Laudis 
—the scars of Laud. 

Henry Burton was taken back from the pillory to the Fleet 
prison, where “‘ his ears, after the chirurgeon’s blood-letting, 
were a-healing till towards the end of July, when before they 
were quite healed he was hastened away to Lancaster Castle. 
From Lancaster, after a time, he was taken to Cornet Castle in 
Guernsey, the more effectually to isolate him from the other 
world. For the same reason Bastwick was immured in a 
fort in the Scilly Isles. And strict orders were given that 
their wives should not be allowed to land in the islands in 
which they were imprisoned, lest they should “ be evil instru- 
ments to scatter abroad their dangerous opinions and designs.” 

In 1640 the prison doors of these wronged men were opened 
by order of the Long Parliament; and on November 28 
Prynne and Burton entered London in triumph. At least a 
hundred coaches, a thousand horsemen, and a countless 
crowd on foot, followed them in procession. 

Burton was an Episcopal Puritan when he was condemned 
to the pillory. In prison he became a convert to the opinions 
of the Separatists, or the maintainers of ‘‘ the Congregational 
way.” Writing of the year 1641, Mr. Gardiner says: 


Henry Burton, who had been restored to his church in Friday Street, 
had been rushing forwards to extreme Puritanism, and in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ The Protestation Protested,” had sketched out the plan of a 
national church surrounded by voluntary churches, whieh was accepted 
at the Revolution of 1688 as the final solution of the difficulty by which 
two generations had been troubled. 


Mr. Burton “‘ had been rushing forwards towards extreme 
Puritanism”—that is Separatism as distinguished from 
Presbyterianism. The fact is that he had deliberately 
adopted the “‘ theory” of the Separatists, which Mr. Gardiner 
himself calls “the true path of safety.” And his earnest 
advocacy of a course of procedure which the Revolution of 
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1688 ultimately realized, is in harmony with the far-sighted- 
ness and fore-sightedness which led him to warn Charles as 
to the consequences which would assuredly follow the ascend- 
ency of Bishop Laud. The historian, by his own showing, 
was wrong when he included Henry Burton among men who 
“had no broad intelligence or spiritual insight, no quality to 
inspire respect, except that dogged persistency in support of 
that which they believed to be true.” 
JOHN KENNEDY. 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. 
NOTES ON THE STORY OF DANIEL. 
BY A LAYMAN. 


Non-conrormity is the first symptom of progress. People 
agree under a wigwam, for there disagreement is mutually 
destructive. There is always a very hot furnace in primitive 
societies for heretics. Among rude people dissent is a crime, 
and you may measure a man’s ignorance in these days by the 
degree of heat to which his temper rises when he exchanges 
calm discussion and search of truth for hot controversy and 
the quest of his own way. In religious dissent tempers get 
ten times hotter than in political campaigns. I bave been 
looking over a dozen or two of religious newspapers the past 
year, and it seems to me the temper of some of our alleged 
religious press and of our religiously aggressive champions is 
something quite as dreadful as Nebuchadnezzar’s. 


The moment a man gets his temper up, that moment he 
gets himself down. ‘Tis a most difficult thing to temper a 
steel blade just right; still more difficult to temper a man 
aright. Both steel and man are worthless without temper, 
and both are spoilt by two much heat. Under-temper is 
being underdone, and over-temper is being undone. If a man 
cannot hold his view without abusing another for holding an 
opposite view, it is likely that he is mad because of the other 
man’s good reasons. 
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It is very pleasant to have the next man fall down and 
worship your golden image ; for don’t you also infinitely ad- 
mire it? and is not concurrence a bond of union? To have 
your opinions indorsed is the subtlest form of praise—a form 
of praise that all men enjoy. 


There is a non-concurrence of ostentation which is con- 
temptible, and there is a dissent of conviction which is one of 
the essentials of manliness. Nothing gives moral courage but 
moral conviction, and when there are no deep moral and 
religious convictions among a people youcan expect to see 
little of the stuff that heroes are made of. Men there are, 
plenty, who will die for an impulse, who will not shed a drop 
of blood for a principle. The worst villain will sometimes 
imperil his life to save a drowning man, whom he will rob 
and murder on occasion. Moral courage—true heroism—is 
one thing ; deeds of kindly impulse are quite another thing. 
The latter are good, but the former are better. The plug-ugly 
regiment recruited in New York City slums was good not only 
at prize-fighting and daredevilism, but in impulsive acts of 
courage; but at Bull Run this regiment precipitately led the 
advance on Washington. There is a great deal of good in 
human nature, kindly and courageous impulse, and the like; 
but you never can count on its standing a sevenfold hotter 
furnace than usual unless impulse is crystallized, or, to use a 
better word, unless it is organic, in religious faith. That is 
why Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego are distinguished in- 
stead of extinguished. 


What would become of us without honest and thoughtful 
dissent? Suppose everything were to be taken for granted 
simply because of its age. Isn’t an old sinner the worst 
sinner? Suppose Luther had corked up his inkstand. Sup- 
pose John Knox had surrendered to Episcopacy, and Roger 
Williams to the Western theocracy; or John Brown to Henry 
A. Wise. One doesn’t like to think what millennial spaces yet 
further off the millennium would be if all these surrenders had 
taken place. 


Infact, the homogeneous in opinion is the most heterogeneous 
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in misconduct. I would not give a fig for a Church that thinks 
alike, but I would give much for a Church that in spirit acts 
alike, if it acts well. Johnand Peter and Andrew and Thomas 
are a homogeneous Christian unity, but a heterogeneous theo- 
logical individualism. Some folks want no one in the Church 
but John, but I confess to a liking for John Mark, and I am 
glad Thomas was not excommunicated for his scepticism. 
Shadrach is a vast evolution over Nebuchadnezzar. Nothing 
is so stupid as agreement for agreement’s sake. Some of the 
brethren, and perhaps some of the sisters, would now be in 
Babylon but for dissent. 


A good deal of persecution survives. Instead of amputating 
heretics’ heads or tucking them into the fires, in these days 
we boycott them. We Americans are so far evolved that we 
reproduce Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace only for the benefit of 
one class of exiles; we yet roast the Chinese. I know of 
parishes who boycott their parson for mugwumpianism ; and 
a newspaper man tells me that occasionally Nebuchadnezzar 
stops his paper because Shadrach, the editor, declines to bow 
down to his idolized notions respecting the blessings of a pro- 
hibitory tariff. I know a town where the Congregationalists 
will not buy Methodist molasses, and where Baptist vinegar 
is rejected by the free grace and dying love of the Methodists, 
and neither will touch Universalist paregoric. Thus there is 
a subtle boycotting tendency among the saints—an effort to 
make it appear that certain creeds are coupon-paying more 
than others, to impress heretics with the notion that prefer- 
ment in politics or advantage in business hinges on joining 
the popular Church. It was the boycott which really secu- 
larized the New England Puritan, and enabled a little shovel- 
ful of territory ultimatély to set up for itself as the refuge of 
free thought. Otherwise Rhode Island never would have been 
visible except under the microscope. Of course, these forms 
of persecution are a vast improvement over the tenfold hotter 
furnace of Nebuchadnezzar ; for, find fault with the world as 
we may, it is an expurgated edition of a very carelessly edited 
primitive. But I am here to confess that I hate fleas worse 
than centipedes ; and in travelling under the equator I have 
found nameless creatures, visible in their fulness only under 
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a powerful lens, more troublesome than rattlesnakes. I sup- 
pose if I had my choice, however, I should choose fleas before 
furnaces. 


When you are among the Romans, do you think it best in 
all things to do as the Romans do? I once dined with an 
Arab in Damascus, and, not to offend my guest, I sat cross- 
legged on a rug, and took a few whiffs of the chibouk. I went 
quite far enough for courtesy. Suppose he had asked me to 
face Mecca, and say my prayers backward from the Koran ? 
There is the assent of reasonable custom and courtesy, due to 
hospitality and to peace ; and there is the dissent of character 
and conscience, due to self-respect and right consistency. Paul’s 
Puritan converts could not eat meat offered to idols, but his 
converts from the heathen world enjoyed a beefsteak that had 
stood under Jupiter’s beard as well as one that had never been 
outside the secular abattoir. 


In spiting others we often spoil ourselves; and they who 
kindled the fire for the undoing of Daniel’s friends, themselves 
were undone. The man most imperiled by an overheated tem- 
per is the man whose temper is overhot. 


You may bind men’s bodies, but by persecution you cannot 
bind their thought. You may kill the body, but not the soul. 
Socrates told his accusers they were baulked, because they 
could not catch him. A noble soul is incapable of arrest or 
surveillance. Daniel’s friends fell down bound and in the 
fire; but they were there really free, and he who binds them 
sees it. Bad men are in natural awe of moral greatness ; 
which shows that badness is not goodness in total eclipse. 
Conscience, that makes cowards of us all, also makes heroes 
of those whose fetters are only external and whose loyalty is 
internal. 


We mistake when we think we can serve God with our souls 
alone. The excellency of Daniel’s friends lay in the fact that 
they were ready to surrender their bodies as a living sacrifice. 
It is easy to offer the sacrifice of a spirit alleged to be contrite 
if one can hold the body in reserve; but complete consecra- 
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tion is the only consecration. Christianity cannot exist with 
mental reservations. Many a man consecrates and reconse- 
crates himself to God with a conjunction—which is But. He 
says, I consecrate myself wholly—except, dear Lord, I reserye 
nine-tenths of my income. Christians wholly reconsecrate 
themselves every New Year’s Day. Think of a man’s giving 
himself away and then reserving one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds of himself, avoirdupois, for his club or for the facilities 
of change! Many people believe more in spiritual progress 
after death than before death. God requires complete self- 
surrender, even though the body is imperiled, in the way of 
duty. Making God a gift of yourself, and then asking for the 
gift, is like giving away a pair of Christmas slippers and a 
dressing-gown, and then yourself wearing them off and out. 


Scepticism believes more than it thinks it does. Why? 
Because when it sees weak men supported by a divine arm, 
liberated from fear and weakness by a divine Friend, they 
perceive there is truth embodied in a personal Christ. The 


unanswerable argument for Christianity is a Christian. And 
if you see a man who discredits religion, you will generally 
find that it is because some alleged Christian has sold him 
addled eggs. 


The current pictures of Daniel appear to me too much 
idealized andnot enough vitalized. Just as many of the Christs 
and Madonnas of art are simply posture masters, or simper- 
ing nodescripts, so the Daniels of the Sunday-school often 
have been dressed up in such prim fashion that no boy would 
ever think it possible for Daniel to have played when a boy. 
A boy all conscience would be a monstrosity. With all rever- 
ence, I say the divine Boy would have been Mosaic, not 
Messianic, had he been only a divine I Ought. Without a 
quick and a quickened conscience, a boy is unfit; but with 
that only, he is a bad misfit. Daniel was not only con- 
scientious but tender, not only law but love, not only love but 
tact, and not only tact but fire. He was a boy, thoroughbred. 


Nor do I believe the good die young. Doves are short- 
lived, but eagles are always young, and die, presumably, of 
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translation. The child who never made anybody any trouble, 
and has not force enough to sneeze without his mother’s 
snuff, dies early; but the boy who is born for use has good 
blood in his veins and good brains in his skull. Goodness is 
not necessarily scrofulous. Goodness, real virtue, is health, 
long life, eternal life. And there is no virtue so real as that 
of abounding life. Every Daniel has a body and a soul, to 
begin with ; of both which he should make the most, to end 
with. 


Your stall-fed ox is not much with a load. Rich food 
enervates. Luxurious living spoils children’s bodies, and a 
spoilt body imperils the soul. It is not necessary to be sick 
before you can be good. Nebuchadnezzar thought the king’s 
table would build up royal children, but he was mistaken. 
When the undergraduates get themselves up for the race, 
they go into training and eat simple food, as Daniel did. Too 
much angel-cake has spoilt many an angel. The outcome of / 
Daniel’s regimen was a victory for the vegetarian and the\ 
abstainian. Jellies and wine do not make for real royalty. _ 
When the bees want to create a queen, they take a neuter cell 
and give the larva royal food—another article from that 
which common bees consume. And when God wants to make 
a Daniel out of clay, He provides food other than that which 
eunuchs and princes eat—food adapted to royal results, rather 
than food suited to fill the hive with drones. 


No man can get to heaven without a heart, and a new one, 
too, but as I look at Daniel’s success it appears to me that a 
good liver is no mean condition of proper preparation for the 
next world as well as this. The body is a temple designed 
by a greater architect than Michael Angelo. What is this 
temple, if not the most sacred construction ? And what is 
righteousness in an ungodly temple? I honour some men 
very much, who are trying to be Christians, though with very 
limited success because they forgot to include their bodies 
when they thought their souls were converted. Daniel’s 
righteousness was complete; it extended even to the dinner- 
table. 

One of the greatest of offences, Jesus says, is offending a 
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child, and I think we commit irreparable blunders in dis- 
couraging children by mistakenly driving them to ‘‘ toe the 
mark.” Many marks their toes were never born to toe. 
Daniel Webster’s father got discouraged about his son, and 
one day one of his neighbours told him that the place to send 
idiots was to college. And so the old gentleman posted 
Daniel off to Dartmouth. Fortunately, what’s in a boy may 
get out sometimes, in spite of misconceptions. But better 
far to know the boy. Look a boy’s brain all over, and many 
times, before you decide that all the tenements are to let. 
Encouragement is the essential food of finer fibre. Coarse- 
grained, strong-backboned lads may carve their own fortune, 
but as many a Keats is killed on the right side of ten as on 
the wrong side of twenty. Daniel had an appreciative teacher, 
and if a boy has not a mother who can spare any time to him, 
God pity him, unless Providence provides some head-master 
like Daniel’s Melzar or like Rugby’s Arnold. 


Scrupulosity is not piety. Be scrupulous in morals first, 
and in ceremony afterward. The scamp who robs you and 


begs your pardon, gets your wallet just the same as he who 
brusquely demands it. Daniel’s conscientiousness was no 
broader than his common sense, and his ethical system 
included his physical system. He gave up pastry and the 
bottle, not from dislike of good meats and of wine, so far as 
one may judge, but from scrupulosity energized by good 
sense. He scorned to give any formal indorsement to an 
irreligious religion, and back of his scorn was intellectual 
discretion. 


One of the best tests of catholicity is the ability to be 
patient with those who are not catholic. You never can tell 
were you are until you calculate your longitude as well as 
your relation to the equator. All length is no breadth ; but 
all breadth is no better. Among Daniel’s excellent traits is 
his kindliness of spirit. The nonconformist showed no bitter- 
ness toward the conformist. It is easier to criticise than to 
do things. Daniel forbore verbal criticism of the wrong side, 
while he quietly went on to criticise it by ruddier cheeks, 
better blood, a better heart, and a clearer brain. If you want 
to convert your neighbour, be a better neighbour than he is. 
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SUNDAY HALF-HOURS AT HOME. 
NOT ALL AT ONCE. 
BY HARRIET TROWBRIDGE. 


I DREAMED a dream ; within that city where 
The many mansions are, I stood, and there 
I saw a space 
Of peace and stillness where some, entering in— 
Travel-worn pilgrims from this world of sin— 
Could rest a space 
Apart from all the happy, heavenly throng, 
And listen, weeping, to the glad new song ; 
Remembering still the mortal grief and pain, 
And wondering at the mystery growing plain. 


Not as a flood did Heaven’s rapture pour 
Upon these weary souls, but more and more 
The light did grow 
Upon their heavy, unaccustomed eyes, 
As sunlight gladdens all the eastern skies 
With deepening glow. 
Not all at once. Some dear, familiar face 
Smiled a glad welcome first, to make the place 
Less strange, and then a loving voice 
Bade every trembling soul rejoice. 


Not all at once! The Master could not let 
A yearning heart grow colder, or forget 
Those left behind. 
But, leading tenderly, He gave to each 
A ministry of love, dear ones to reach, 
And thus to find 
Heaven’s joy complete. So, walking by His will 
In paths that led beside the waters still 
And pastures green, where His dear lambs were fed, 
These souls were blest who died uncomforted. 
Catskill, N. Y. 


There is a view of heaven presented in these beautiful and 
suggestive lines, of which we are too apt to lose sight. The 
idea commonly entertained is that of a sudden and miraculous 
transformation of character and of experience effected in 
death. Out of the imperfection and feebleness of earth the 
soul is supposed to pass instantaneously into a state of perfect 
purity and perfect blessedness. That death may produce a 
change far greater than we understand, may be at once 
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admitted. There is a world of meaning in the language of the 
apostle, “It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” It 
applies to the incidents as much as to the nature of the 
change. Butif we cannot even picture all that the transition 
from this life into that which is to come involves, and what 
even the earliest experiences of the latter will be, there are, at 
least, certain general principles in relation to which we may 
have some measure of assurance. The spiritual and eternal 
are as much under the rule of law, though that law be but very 
imperfectly apprehended by us, as the visible and the temporal. 
One of the first principles of that law undoubtedly is the 
necessity of progress. Souls must growif they would live. That 
growth may be slow, gradual, sometimes hardly perceptible, 
until it comes out revealed in some grand results, but growth is 
an essential condition of spiritual health. Is it to be supposed 
that the operation of that law is limited to the present life ? 
Do not analogy, common sense, experience, all point in the 
opposite direction? If the soul has been growing during the 
whole time of its residence in this tabernacle, can we believe that 
its advance is to be suddenly arrested at the very moment 
when it has attained the highest capacity for still further pro- 
gress ? Weare taught that it will carry with it into the future 
the character and habits which have been formed here, and what 
does this suggest but that in that future they will have still 
further development. All the surroundings of that heavenly 
state must be more favourable to continuous growth, and it is 
impossible to believe that the soul which is under their un- 
broken influence will not make incessant advance in knowledge, 
in love, in perfect likeness to God. 


The belief in this sudden change is largely due to the theory 
which regards the present life as a probation. It is assumed 
that when the trial is over, and the destiny is determined, 
the reward or the punishment will be at once bestowed, not, 
it may be, in its fulness (at least in the case of the reward), 
but, at all events, in such a degree as to effect a change which 
will be little short of the miraculous. But surely the truer 
view is that which treats the present life as an education, 
whose processes, however far they may be carried, are 
incomplete here upon earth. The change at death must 
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be beyond anything which our experience enables us to under- 
stand, but it will only be as the beginning of a nobler state of 
existence. When we look into our own cold hearts, how can we 
suppose that it can be otherwise? Who has not a melancholy 
tale to tell of his own religious failures ? Who does not mourn 
to think how dwarfed and stunted is his own spiritual growth, 
even after years of discipline and teaching in God’s school? 
Possibly we are all tempted at times, as we look at certain 
Christians of our acquaintance to fancy, that they will need a 
great deal of improvement before they are fit for the heavenly 
state. But no sooner does the thought arise than it must be 
followed by the other and better one—how much of such 
improvement do we need ourselves. May it not be—nay, 
must it not be—that the higher influences of the eternal world 
will complete that education? ‘‘ Not at once ’—more rapidly 
than now, but still gradually—shall we in that future state be 
changed from glory to glory, into the perfect likeness of God. 

There is a suggestive parable in which one of the sons of 
the prophets rebuked Ahab’s failing to execute the trust 
which had been committed to him, of humbling the pride and 
power of Syria. The parable was set forth in one of those 
dramatic representations which played so important a part 
in the teachings of some of the old prophets, and the king, 
like David in his celebrated interview with Nathan, pro- 
nounced sentence upon himself in the condemnation passed 
upon the case thus submitted to him. It is, however, not 
with its central lessons, but rather with a subordinate and 
indirect thought suggested by the story of the prophet, that 
we are concerned here. The verdict of the king was given 
in his prompt and righteous declaration that the man who 
had received a prisoner in charge and had let him go must 
pay the appointed penalty, “life for life,” or a talent of 
silver in redemption, “had decided his own judgment.” 
What is to us more instructive is the apology made for this 
betrayal of trust. It was not an act of deliberate treachery, 
nor was it even a piece of feeble cowardice. The soldier 
had not sold his prisoner for a bribe, nor had he yielded 
him to some fierce attack of the foe, without offering an 
adequate resistance. He had not even slept at his post 
and allowed opportunity of escape by his love of ease. 
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On the contrary, he had been active, and the underlying 
thought in his plea, ‘‘as thy servant was busy here and 
there, he was gone,” is that his activity in other kinds of 
service should condone his forgetfulness of this particular 
duty which had been assigned to him. It is this suggestion 
which is summarily rejected, without even such reference 
to it as would indicate that it deserved consideration. 
Possibly the soldier had been carried away by the excitement 
of the battle, had seen his comrades pressed at some par- 
ticular point and had hurried to their assistance, had heard 
the cry of one who had been struck down by the foe, and had 
rushed to minister the succour so sorely needed. He may 
have acted from a generous impulse, or from his own indi- 
vidual conception of what was best in the general interests 
of the army, but neither nobility of motive nor soundness of 
judgment could avail in arrest of judgment. The simple fact 
was that he had neglected the work which had been com- 
mitted to him, and no other service could be regarded as any 
substitute for that or any compensation for the evils entailed 
by its neglect. 

Surely in this is an apologue, the lessons of which are 
addressed to us in relation to the culture of our own spiritual 
life. It is true there is a possibility of our turning our 
thoughts too exclusively inward, and so exaggerating this idea 
of personal culture as to give it a selfish character. There 
may be morbid developments of any feeling, however sound, 
and even noble in itself. So it may be here. Religion may 
be made too subjecting. There are spiritual hypochondriacs 
who are always ready to discuss their own symptoms, are 
full of alarms and anxieties, at the root of which is an 
unbelieving selfishness, are so occupied with thoughts about 
their own spiritual state, and so afraid of imperilling it by 
going into the arena of conflict or of duty, that they do no 
great service to God. These are they who fulfil Christ’s own 
saying ; they lose their own lives in the very endeavour to 
save them. They are as the grass upon the housetops, 
‘“‘ wherewith the mower filleth not his hand, nor he that 
bindeth sheaves his bosom, nor do the passers by say, The 
blessing of the Lord be upon you.” A dwarfed, shrivelled, 
sapless Christianity, without beauty, without force, without 
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fruitfulness, is the product of a life so engaged with study of 
its own state and provision for its own needs, that it has no 
ear to hear the trumpet call which summons to the battle, 
and if it heard would have no spirit or strength with whicb 
to answer its appeals. 

Let it be confessed that this is not the side on which the 
peril of our Nonconformist churches is found. It is the 
danger of the recluse, of the saint who thinks it necessary for 
the good of his soul— 


“To bid for cloistered cell, 
His neighbour and the world farewell.” 


But recluses and saints of this order are not frequent in the 
nineteenth century. Unfortunately there may be, and too 
frequently is, an abstraction from active service without, which 
does not mean a preference for a devotional and contem- 
plative life, but one of ease and self-indulgence. Neglect of 
all care for the souls of others does not necessarily imply a 
man’s intense anxiety about his own. Alas! it may be only 
the absence of spiritual earnestness altogether. The point 
suggested by the prophet’s teaching is the peril to which we 
are exposed of drifting into this neglect through the incessant 
pressure of engagements which interfere with those hours of 
quiet thought which are essential to the growth of true 
spiritual manhood. It is really a lesson on the necessity for 
cultivating the devout and contemplative side of the religious 
life. In the incessant press of engagements, even though they 
bein connection with the extension of the Divine kingdom in 
the world, there may be a neglect of that spiritual force 
within, which alone can give reality and strength to our 
work. The warning is to all. We serve God and the world 
best by looking first to the trust He has committed to us in 
the gifts and graces with which He hasendowedus. To make 
the best of ourselves is the first essential of true service. 


We live in an age of incessant activity, feverish unrest, 
impatient hurry. There are numbers who are under a real 
strain which taxes all their energies, and multitudes besides 
who fancy that they are so, and whose busy idleness has an 
appearance of constant occupation not easily distinguished 
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from the reality. Very much of the energy which is expended 
may be wasted, or employed on objects which are not worthy 
of so much desire or effort, but its toil is unceasing and its 
force apparently inexhaustible. There is, it may be hoped 
(for the feeling is a good one in itself), a growing intolerance 
of an aimless, fruitless, frivolous existence. Even yet the 
world is not sufficiently alive to the evils inflicted upon a 
community by those who have no occasion to work, and who 
so employ their leisure as to debase themselves and corrupt 
others. But the very activity of the age has had its effect 
even upon the class from which these idlers have hitherto 
been drawn. There is a smaller number prepared to waste 
life; an ever increasing proportion of those who give them- 
selves to some work, and throw into it all the force of their 
nature. 

The intensity which is manifest everywhere has created an 
atmosphere in which apathy and sluggishness cannot live. A 
man must be prepared for every emergency, ready to obey 
every call, wise in the use of every opportunity, or he cannot 
hope for success. The results in the development of the man 
himself are not always satisfactory. On every side we hear 
of physical collapse under the combined effect of overwork 
and worry, the latter itself largely induced by the excessive 
speed. “It is the pace that kills” is one of the common 
sayings of the time, and illustrations of its truth are only too 
common. Day is turned into night, hours of rest or recrea- 
tion are hardly known; the rush of worldly engagements 
breaks in upon the calm of the Sabbath, and too often con- 
founds it with the days given to work; and still the incessant 
ery is ‘‘ Give, give,” and the endeavour is to meet its demands. 
Remonstrance is useless, for the answer is that competition 
is so keen that no relaxation of thought or effort is possible. 
The discoveries of science have created innumerable facilities 
for work, and those who will not use them only invite failure 
and defeat for themselves. It sometimes strikes us that this 
rush defeats its own purpose, and that the apparent loss 
resulting from an occasional pause might prove a real gain; 
that what was sacrificed in the shape of actual effort might be 
more than compensated by the increased skill which rest 
would give to a hand which otherwise would suffer from sheer 
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weariness. But it is of little use to urge such considerations. 
The rush is impetuous and even fierce, and they are few who 
have the power, even if they had the desire, to resist it. 
“We must be abreast of the times ” is the continued cry, and 
that means no pause. Every one is afraid of being distanced 
by some competitor, and determined to be foremost in the 
race himself. So it is that multitudes live in a perpetual 
hurry, ever rushing on, and yet confessing their inability to 
overtake their work. What is to be feared is, that as the 
result of all we neglect our own souls. It is the peril which 
the apostle kept ever present to his own mind, “ lest by any 
means after that I have preached to others, I myself should 


be rejected.” 
a 


GOD WITH US. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 
“They shall call his name Immanuel; which is, being interpreted, God with us.’” 


THE immediate personal contact of Christ with the believing soul is the 
highest source of its spiritual life and power and joy. He has Himself 
expressly declared this. If His words are true, He is now and here just 
as really present with holy souls as He is, or ever will be, in heaven ; 
only their eyes are holden that they may not see Him. But they can 
and do know and feel Him in the delightful consciousness of loving con- 
versation and communion. ‘I in them and Thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in one; and that the world may know that Thou hast 
sent Me, and hast loved them as Thou hast loved Me.” Such are the 
very words of Jesus. Do they not fully justify the most absolute faith in 
His habitual personal contact and holy companionship with every true 
disciple? But how poorly and inadequately too many who bear the 
Christian name do really enter into their full meaning ! 


WE gaze into the starry deep, 
Where myriad shining orbs roll round, 
That evermore their circuits keep 
Through time and space that know no bound, 
Till faints the weary wing of thought— 
Unreached the mighty One we sought, 
The Infinite ! 


Jesus, Redeemer! Faith beholds 
In Thee the Infinite revealed ; 
Thy form divine to her unfolds 
Splendours from sense and sight concealed. 
The Infinite, beyond our thought, 
Close to our hearts in Thee is brought, 
Immanuel! 
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O Son of Mary! Son of God! 

Who sharest now the Father’s throne, 
Thy feet our mortal paths have trod ; 

Our mortal pangs Thy heart hath known ; 
And woes of earth—remembered yet— 
Thine eyes with mortal tears have wet— 

Thou Man Divine ! 


No more, O Holy One, no more 
We press our fruitless quest, to find 
In the vast sea without a shore 
Where dwelleth the eternal mind. 
Whom once we sought from star to star 
Now with us dwelleth—not afar— 
Immanuel ! 


With us from morn to dewy eve, 
From dewy eve till waking morn ; 
With us when sorrow-touched we grieve ; 
With us when purest joys are born. 
When our tired feet the desert tread, 
Or threatening foes, or ills, we dread, 
Our Guard and Guide. 


Amid life’s hurried round of care, 
Of toils that know nor end nor rest, 
When all too weak their load to bear, 
Our worried spirits sink oppressed, 
We feel Thee with us, in us, then ; 
And strength and courage wake again— 
Our Helper God. 


Weary of earth’s vain dreams, we turn 
To nobler good beyond our sight, 
And feel our God-born natures burn 
With longing for a heavenward flight ; 
Yet count it bliss, e’en now, to be 
In dear companionship with Thee, 
O Jesus Lord ! 


What though life bringeth dark, sad years, 
When falters strength, and hopes decay, 
When cyes that beamed are dimmed with tears, 
When loved from loved are rent away ? 
E’en though clouds darken all the sky, 
We calmly rest; for Thou art nigh— 
Thy smile our Light. 


When our hushed spirits inly burn 
With reverent love, and long to feel 
Love all divine that love return ; 
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While lowly at Thy feet we kneel 
And upward turn the moistened eye, 
A sweet voice whispers: ‘I am nigh! 

I dwell with thee!” 


O Name o’er every name supreme, 
Which thrones and powers of Heaven adore ! 
Of never-faltering praise the theme, 
Resounding on for evermore ; 
All noblest tongues shalt Thou employ, 
And flood the universe with joy, 
Immanuel ! 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS LEADERS. 


Ir is commonly asserted that we are prone to accentuate too 
strongly the significance of the events in the midst of which 
we move, to fancy that we are continually passing through 
some great crisis, and so to attach an absurdly exaggerate 
importance to what are really in themselves trifles light as 


air. In this there is doubtless some truth; but we believe 
that it is just as true to say that we often drift on into great 
changes without fully understanding the direction in which 
we are moving, and the influences which are forcing us 
onward. There are events which we think great that will 
probably appear exceedingly small when contemplated from 
a distance by our posterity, and there are others which may 
pass almost unnoticed by us which our children will see to 
have been so crucial that they will wonder at our blindness 
in relation to them. We can hardly be wrong, however, in 
regarding this Irish controversy as one of the most serious 
which has been waged for many a year. That it has a grave 
significance is evident to the most cursory observer; but it 
is only when we come to follow it out in all its bearings and 
consequences, that we get a glimpse of the vastness of the 
issues it'involves. It affects much more even than the rela- 
tions between England and Ireland; it touches those great 
difficulties for which Socialism is endeavouring to suggest a 
remedy; it is but one of the many phases of the conflict 
between privileged classes and the people. On its right 
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settlement may, and probably will, depend the future of 
England for many a year to come. 

Unfortunately, too, the question is not one which can be 
decided by an appeal to some simple law of right and wrong. 
We believe the English nation, and certainly the Liberal 
party, is intent on doing right in this matter, if it could only 
see how right is to be done. But there lies the difficulty— 
Where does the right lie? We can scarcely invoke the prin- 
ciple of a nationality ; for if we were thus to satisfy the Celts by 
granting them an independent power of legislation, we should 
be handing over to their tender mercies a large section of the 
population which is akin to ourselves, and for whose presence 
in the country English legislation is largely responsible. It 
is not, indeed, for us to undertake to decide what is best for 
the interests of Ireland; but if a majority urge demands 
which in the view of a powerful minority cannot be granted 
without exposing them to injustice and oppression, we may 
well hesitate before reaching a decision, and in forming one 
we are driven back on questions of political expediency, and 
these are, of all others, the most complicated. Indeed the 
subject is beset with difficulties on every side. When to all 
this it is added that the violence, or rather the truculence, 
which the Irish party have shown, must have had a disturbing 
influence on our judgments which, besides all this, are not 
free from the bias of party feeling, it is clear that the path of 
duty is not very plain for those who desire simply to fulfil the 
law of righteousness. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his statement on the assumption of office, 
made an earnest appeal to high patriotism in opposition to 
the mere party feeling by which political questions are too 
often decided. There was justification for such an appeal, 
not only in the special difficulties of the problem, but also in 
the position of parties and the entanglement which had been 
created by the action of the late Government. Their pro- 
posal of coercion in the last days of their existence was little 
better than a farce. Their action had made such a course 
impossible, and had given Home Rule a new position in 
politics. They try to lay the responsibility for this upon 
Mr. Gladstone, but it is on their own heads. They may ignore 
the negotiations with the Nationalist party, but they cannot 
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thereby get rid of their effects. They had made some measure 
of Home Rule a necessity, and they may reasonably be called 
upon to give that which is proposed a fair consideration. 
But this is precisely what has not been done. On the con- 
trary, every effort has been put forth to prejudice the public 
mind against Mr. Gladstone’s scheme before it is proposed. 
He is denounced, calumniated, reviled by clubland and all its 
organs, sometimes as an imbecile, at other times as a traitor. 

There could be no surer proof of the wide gulf which 
separates ‘‘ Society ’’ (giving a large extension to this phrase) 
from the people than the different estimates which are formed 
of Mr. Gladstone. He is the popular hero; but passionate as 
the enthusiasm which he awakens among the people is, it is 
equalled in intensity, and is far surpassed in its lack of any 
intelligent basis, by the detestation in which he is held by 
those who assume to be of the higher classes. The majority 
of these latter, it is fair to say, do not hate Mr. Gladstone, 
but a mythical character which has been labelled with his 
name. The “ Gladstone” of The Times, of Lord Randolph 
Churchill when he is on the ‘‘ rampage” and indifferent to 
any sense of responsibility, is launching forth his statements 
without any care for their accuracy, of Tory pamphleteers 
and orators in general, and last, but not least in virulence, 
of the Evangelical clergy, bears no more resemblance to 
the real man than the caricatures of ‘‘ Ape” do to the 
celebrities in Vanity Fair. There is this difference between 
the clergy and those with whom they sympathize in this 
matter. They believe in the wickedness of a Prime Minister 
who has appointed so few Evangelical bishops; their allies 
know better. The nonsense which The Times writes on 
this subject would be pitiable for its weakness, if it were not 
so worthy of condemnation for its falsehood and spite. Take 
an example. Mr. Gladstone happened to speak of himself as 
an “old parliamentary hand.” Henceforth the changes have 
been rung upon this phrase as though the Premier had him- 
self confessed that he hoped to carry his points by trickery 
and intrigue. A statesman less open to such insinuations 
never held the high office to which Mr. Gladstone has added 
a new lustre by the integrity of his character. But that is 
a matter of no concern to the writer, whose one object is to 
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injure the statesman who has done so much to destroy the 
idols worshipped in Printing House Square. Still, for its 
own sake, it would be well if the author of these excited 
leaders, which make people marvel what has come of his 
common sense and justice, preserved some slight regard 
for truth and probability. When he goes so far as to hold 
up Lord Randolph Churchill as an example of political dis- 
interestedness and unselfish patriotism, who is ready to sacri- 
fice himself in order to save the country from the “ national 
peril” with which it is threatened by Mr. Gladstone, he pre- 
sumes too much upon the defective memories or the partizan 
passions of his readers. It may be thought necessary to give 
Lord Randolph credit for sincerity when he denounces Mr. 
Parnell and all his works, but those who read or hear this 
kind of talk can only believe that those who endeavour to 
palm it off upon them are laughing in their sleeves. To 
compare such a politician with Mr. Gladstone is the insanity 
of party spirit, or rather of personal spite, and imposes on 
no one. 

It is not on Mr. Gladstone’s account that we object to this 
mode of warfare. He is accustomed to it, and has learned to 
despise it. So far as it affects the popular mind at all, it 
is to create a stronger enthusiasm in his favour. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, this is what we do not desire. We hold 
that it would be little short of a calamity to have a feeling 
awakened which would turn the coming controversy into a 
simple question of confidence in Mr. Gladstone. But this is 
what The Times has been doing. Its passionate hate seems 
to blind it to every consideration of wisdom, and it is forcing 
those who might otherwise have hesitated into an approval of 
the Prime Minister’s policy. Apparently it is unable to see that 
it is intensifying the devotion of those who have not lost their 
confidence in the great statesman whom they have followed 
for years. They will, therefore, so far follow in the wake of 
The Times that they will be as determined to approve all 
that Mr. Gladstone proposes as that journal is to condemn his 
scheme unheard. The Times assumes that whatever Mr. 
Gladstone does is bad; they meet this by taking it for 
granted that his policy is the outcome of a wisdom which can 
never be at fault. We object to both. But we must at the 
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same time confess that the incessant attacks upon the Premier 
make it very difficult to preserve a cool and unbiassed judg- 
ment. When The Times can be carried so far away by its 
fierce passion that it can forget the singular service done by 
Lord Spencer in the cause of order in Ireland, and at the 
same time write up the men who in Opposition clamoured 
for coercion, and when they came into office sent a Lord 
Lieutenant with offers of conciliation, we feel how worthless is 
its guidance. But when it stoops to some of those savage 
attacks on Mr. Gladstone which are so characteristic of its 
present management, and which are nothing short of a dis- 
grace to the writer, then we are tempted to forget everything 
else in our resolve to hold fast by a calumniated leader. We 
hold, therefore, that these personal attacks, especially when 
they are so overdone as to take off their finer edge, are a 
mistake in point of tactics. Liberals are accused of Gladstone 
worship; it is only the natural result of anti-Gladstone 
mania. It comes to be more than an error when the passion 
thus excited so interferes with the discussion of one of the 
gravest questions ever submitted to the nation as to turn it 
into a vote of confidence in a great Minister. 

But the personality of The Times is outdone by that of 
The Pall Mall Gazette. It has several aversions which it is 
continually ventilating, and by which, indeed, it seems to live. 
Adopting the language of Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen 
with but slight alteration it might say, ‘‘ By this business we 
have our popularity ’’—whatever that be. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain is the special object of a hate so venomous that it excites 
the mingled contempt and indignation of all honest and 
fair-dealing men. It would not seem at first sight as though 
Mr. Chamberlain had done a very wicked thing in venturing 
to differ from Mr. Gladstone on a matter which, whatever 
be the true view in relation to it, has certainly never formed 
a plank in the Liberal platform. But this is the way in 
which The Pall Mall Gazette thinks it decent for a journalist 
who is desirous to be regarded as specially under the influ- 
ence of exalted motives to write— 


The Caucus will be his Phalarian Bull. He will be cast out of the 
congregation of the faithful, and the major anathema will be pronounced 
by Mr. Schnadhorst himself. Even Mr. Russell, the Abdiel of Chamber- 
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lainism on the provincial press, mournfully laments the contemplated 
suicide of his leader. For our own part, we have never disguised that our 
estimate of Mr. Chamberlain’s judgment is not very high; but after all 
the President of the Local Government Board has his qualities, and we 
do not wish him to make shipwreck of his career, even although in so 
doing he would in the eyes of our most prejudiced assailants justify the 
severest criticisms which have been passed upon him in these columns, 
So perhaps Mr. Chamberlain, in wise distrust of his own judgment, will 
on this occasion take counsel, and postpone the lifting up of his heel 
against the Grand Old Man until there is some semblance of a party 
ready to enable him to give effect to his views. No doubt, in the eternal 
fitness of things as gauged from the Highbury standpoint, the new 
democracy should be ready to hail the author of the unauthorized pro- 
gramme as the Heaven-sent leader of a revolt against a played-out despot. 
Unfortunately, as a matter of fact, the new democracy will regard him as 
a fractious mutineer. 

We have seldom read anything more insolent or more 
cynical. Who is this new Daniel who has come to judgment, 
and undertakes in this fashion to whittle away the character 
of a statesman in whose career there is not a solitary act to 
warrant the shameless insinuations in which he sees fit to 
indulge? Mr. Stead lecturing on “‘ the want of judgment ” isa 
trifle too ludicrous in the eyes of all who remember the incidents 
of the last nine months. As to “lifting up the heel against the 
Grand Old Man,” the reproach comes strangely from one who 
but a few days before had written one of the most discredit- 
able paragraphs in relation to Mr. Gladstone, on the strength 
of a report which was immediately contradicted. If there is 
one virtue in Mr. Gladstone’s public life more conspicuous 
than another itis his freedom from nepotism, yet without taking 
the trouble to ascertain the facts, the editor of The Pall Mall 
Gazette indulges in a bitter cynical criticism of the Premier 
on the assumption that he had actually secured a living for 
his son-in-law. The Spectator calls it a ‘‘ rancorous attack,” 
‘bitter and sarcastic; ”’ yet a few days after the Pall Mall 
Gazette, ‘“‘ having done what it could to blacken an imaginary 
sinner,” has the audacity to abuse Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
only offence is that he has not seen his way to alter opinions 
he has again and again expressed, and of the sincerity of 
his attachment to which he has given proof by his resignation 
of the high office he holds. 

We have spent this time and space upon this unworthy 
attack because of the high claims to journalistic virtue and 
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influence which are advanced on behalf of the paper and 
are sustained by some Christian men for whom we have the 
highest respect. A reputation for high-minded journalism 
ought to be justified by a regard for all the virtues, and 
among these we are old-fashioned enough to class honesty, 
truth, and fair-dealing with opponents. Even the mere 
partisan, who is angry with Mr. Chamberlain for disturbing 
the peace of the Liberal party, is infinitely better than a scurri- 
lous assailant who cares not what weapons he uses provided 
he is able to wound. If this kind of writing is to become 
current the outlook for our political future will be gloomy 
enough. 

The course Mr. Chamberlain has taken is no doubt incon- 
venient and unacceptable to those Liberals with whom the 
retention of office by the party is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance. But there is something much more to be desired than 
that. In truth, every surrender of principle which is made 
for the retention of power is sure to bring about a retribution. 
We are bound to say that there is not a little in the history 
of Mr. Gladstone’s last Ministry which gives point and 
emphasis to this lesson. If this be accepted as a maxim, 
those who are most annoyed at the difficulties arising out of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude may yet hesitate to condemn him. 
Assuredly it is not prompted by personal pique, and it is just 
as hard to see how it can be imputed to any selfish ambition. 
It cannot even be said that Mr. Chamberlain has started some 
new idea in order to mask a movement which was prompted by 
motives other than those which have been avowed. He has 
simply acted in accord with opinions which he publicly advo- 
cated during the last campaign, and especially in his celebrated 
declaration at Warrington. No doubt much has happened 
since then, and we have no desire to blame those who have 
felt that changed circumstances imposed on statesmen the 
necessity for change in their action. Mr. Chamberlain so far 
accepted this view that he went into the Cabinet prepared to 
consider Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. He has considered it, and 
he cannot accept it. As a conscientious man he proposes to 
withdraw from the Cabinet. We do not ask, Why is he to be 
condemned for this? but rather, What other course was it 
possible for him to adopt? He may be right or wrong in his 
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judgment on Mr. Gladstone’s scheme; but having a certain 
view of it, he was bound to act upon it. If, indeed, he 
listened either to personal ambition or to party feeling he 
might probably hesitate. We do not quite believe in the 
vaticinations of The Pall Mall Gazette; but it is certain that 
a seceder from the Ministry will be regarded with displeasure 
by numbers, including some who have hitherto been his 
friends. Strange to say, some who hold up Lord Hartington 
as an example of political virtue, because of the position of 
friendly neutrality which he has assumed, are ready to rail 
against Mr. Chamberlain for taking precisely the same 
attitude. The difference is due to the spirit of caste ; but its 
existence serves to show how difficult is the position of the 
latter. Honest men will give him credit for honest motives. 
How far he is sound in judgment can be better discussed when 
the facts are before us. 

Till Mr. Gladstone’s scheme is before us we ought to hold 
our judgment in suspense. But in the meantime we depre- 
cate all attempts to prejudge the case by appeals to personal 
character. For ourselves we believe that a guarantee of 100 
or 150 millions for the purpose of buying out Irish landlords 
would be a dangerous experiment, contrary to sound econo- 
mical principles, with a certainty of pecuniary loss to the 
country and without any certainty of corresponding political 
gain. The Daily News, like other journals which are disposed 
to favour the Ministerial scheme, is evidently not unconscious 
of the grave objections to the proposal, but seeks to quiet all 
hesitation by what we may describe an argument from cha- 
racter. Mr. Gladstone, we are told, is too great a financier 
to lend the weight of his great authority to an unsound and 
reckless proposal. ‘True, it may be that he will surprise 
us by some scheme so ingenious and so original as not to 
be open to the objections urged against the proposals attri- 
buted to him. So far we have hoped almost against hope 
that it would be so. But now we have this awkward fact. 
He has not been able to convince Mr. Chamberlain, who 
has at least given proof of his readiness to listen to argu- 
ment, and in whom we have a large amount of confidence. 
It may be that he will fail also to convince us. At least, 
for the present our attitude must be one of suspense. We 
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refuse to accept the idea that a policy must be accepted by 
all Liberals simply because it is Mr. Gladstone’s. We yield 
to none in the honour which we are prepared to pay him, 
but we must retain our independence of judgment. Those 
who would make him a dictator are not benefiting either him 
or the party. Especially on a question raised for the first 
time must there be absolute freedom. We know the perils 
with which this threatens the Liberal party ; but they must 
be faced. It is possible that we may have temporary diffi- 
culties, but there is no reason to fear any permanent injury, if 
we are able to exercise a spirit of large-hearted tolerance and 
mutual respect on both sides. It is desirable, too, to remem- 
ber that there are such countries as England and Scotland 
which have had their legislation postponed year after year 
in order to meet the demands of Ireland. It is impossible 
that this ean be allowed to go on for ever. We believe 
there are numbers who would make great sacrifices in order 
to secure a ‘‘free hand” for the Imperial Legislature ; but 
they will need some guarantee that this will be attained. If 
we are to have a hostile nation not only on our flank, but with 
its representatives scattered in little colonies over the entire 
country, the last state will be worse than the first. In truth, 
innumerable questions arise as soon as we come carefully to 
consider the subject, and we are not to be committed to any 
plan until it has been examined. Certain it is that many ideas 
are afloat and advocated in the name of Liberalism which we 
should utterly repudiate. We are told, for example, that 
Home Rule for Ireland is to be the first step towards Imperial 
Federation. All we can say is that, if it be so, it is only 
another reason why we should pause to see where we are 
going before we make the first advance. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue subject of Disestablishment cannot be kept out of 

Parliament. Both the Welsh and the Scotch Establishment 

have been brought up for discussion during the past month, 

and in both cases it was made abundantly clear that religious 
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equality, though it has not as yet found its place in a minis- 
terial programme, is already within the range of practical 
politics. Mr. Dillwyn only failed by a small minority of 
twelve to carry a vote in favour of Disestablishment in Wales, 
It is true that some of those who voted with him were really 
voting against Mr. Albert Grey’s amendment in favour of 
his own peculiar ideas of Church Reform, and if the proposal 
had come to be put in as a substantive motion would have been 
found in the opposite lobby. But these were only few, and 
with them Disestablishment is simply a question of time. 
On this subject they are opportunists, who hold that Parlia- 
ment is not yet ready for dealing with the subject. As it 
was, they were more than counterbalanced by the absence of 
some decided friends of the motion who felt themselves pre- 
cluded, by their pledges at the election, from voting for any 
Disestablishment motion during the present Parliament. 
Under any circumstances it is not probable that that restric- 
tion can last long, and it is tolerably certain that such pledges 
will not be renewed. Mr. Dillwyn and his friends have abun- 
dant reason to be encouraged by so near an approach to 
success. The speech of Sir William Harcourt was almost as 
encouraging as the division. It was sufficient to show that 
even in the highest of official circles in the Liberal party the 
action of the clergy during the recent election has told, and to 
make it clear that religious equality will soon be the dividing 
line between Liberals and Tories. 






The debate on Scotch Disestablishment arose out of Mr. 
Finlay’s extraordinary attempt nominally to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the different bodies of Presbyterians in 
Scotland ; in reality to strengthen the defences of the Estab- 
lishment. Mr. Finlay is the member for the Inverness 
boroughs, for which we have no hesitation is saying he, 
though a professed Liberal, sits by means of Tory votes. In- 
verness is the capital of the district over which the influence 
of the late Dr. Kennedy extended, and this, combined with 
Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate references to Disestablishment 
in his Midlothian speeches, helped to give him his victory. 
He has tried to redeem his pledge to moderate between the 
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contending parties, and the House of Commons has squelched 
his not very promising proposal. There is here everything to 
inspire our friends in Scotland with hope. The opposition 
was conducted on the lines of Disestablishment, and practi- 
cally the vote became almost as much one in favour of Dis- 
establishment as in opposition to Mr. Finlay’s bill. We wish 
Mr. Gladstone had pronounced against the measure as a 
distinct breach of, that truce for the present Parliament which 
he did so much to promote. Nonconformists are surely en- 
titled to some consideration at his hands. The article of 
The Times on the question is discreditable in the last degree 
for its cool cynicism and shameless misrepresentation, but the 
only effect of such attacks will be to increase the earnestness 
of the Free Church, which will learn from them that it is, 
not for the first time, fighting the battle of religious truth as 
well as spiritual freedom. 


The Duke of Argyll, whose views Mr. Finlay may be sup- 
posed to represent, is evidently very much annoyed at the 
result, and has written to The Times with more temper than 


judgment. His complaint is that the Irish Parnellites decided 
the vote against the Bill, which otherwise would have been 
read a second time by a majority of ¥. The complaint is 
unreasonable, though not unnatural. If we are to have State 
Churches, Parliament will exercise supreme control over them, 
and you must take Parliament as it is. The Duke objects 
to Mr. Parnell, and insists that their vote should be eliminated. 
The proposal is objectionable on many grounds, not the least 
important being that it means a repeal of the Union. So 
long as Ireland has representatives in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, they will and must have the same rights as other 
members. Were it not that the Duke of Argyll seems to be 
hopelessly committed to opposition to the popular cause, we 
might wonder at his unworthy appeal to the mere prejudices 
of his fellow-countrymen. But he is employing his great 
powers in favour of class privilege everywhere, and in the 
intensity of his zeal is not always very careful as to the 
arguments he employs. Had he written as a representative 
of that ‘ cross-bench mind’ which at one time he affected, he 
would have carried his analysis a little further, and shown 
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that there were votes in favour of Mr. Finlay quite as ob- 
noxious to true Presbyterians as those of the Irish Nationalists 
themselves. What do the members of the Tory Opposition 
care for Presbyterian churches? Among them are men who 
regard them as no churches at all, and who are not slow to 
reproach the Queen for her attendance at Presbyterian 
worship. Are these the people who are to settle the law 
of the Church of Scotland? It is by their help only that 
Mr. Finlay or any one else can hope to carry any reform (? 
in the Establishment. The Duke indulges in a Highland 
fling at Erastianism. ‘‘ Scotland,” he says, “is placed under 
a Minister who openly makes the lines of Anglican Erastianism 
the plummet-lines for Scotland—Erastianism, too, expressed 
in its coarsest forms. ‘He’ (Mr. Trevelyan) ‘ trusted that 
the State would never consent to give to an Established 
Church real and genuine independence.’ Fortunately we 
have got, and mean to keep it, and to defend it from Par- 
nellites, from Secularists, from English Nonconformists, 
from Anglice Erastians.” The Duke should leave rant like 
this to Dr. McKay and Church defenders generally. If he 
does not know better than this, he is in a worse state of 
ignorance than that which he attributes to Mr. Trevelyan. 
Independence! What, when the Imperial Parliament has 
to be asked to sanction the slightest reform in the Church 
itself. There is, doubtless, a difference between the two 
Established Churches in the extent to which they enjoy self- 
government, but Parliament exercises a supremacy alike over 
both; and the case of the Church of Scotland is so far the 
worst of the two that the large majority of our legislators 
know little about it and care still less. There was a time, 
we fancy, when even the Duke of Argyll himself felt this. 
But he has been so carried away by the influence of the times 
that he seems to have lost any. popular sympathies he once 
had, and must henceforth be regarded as a pillar of Con- 
servatism. It is sheer nonsense to call a man a Liberal peer 
who is conspicuous for his opposition to every Liberal 
measure. We regret such a development in a statesman 
of so much ability, but the Duke has too much of the spirit 
of the great MacCallum More for these democratic times. 
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The close identification of the Church and the Tory party, 
which is one of the most significant and permanent results of 
the last election, suggests some curious reflections. The 
Church ought to be the great reforming influence in society, 
maintaining the most decided protest against evils and abuses 
of every kind, creating and keeping in active exercise the most 
powerful agencies for the repression of vice and, as far as 
possible, for the removal of temptation to it—in short, acting 
as a breakwater against that flood of corruption by which our 
own country, like every other, is threatened. But the Tory 
party is the very opposite of all this. Itnumbers in its ranks 
some of the most pious and excellent of men ; but, as a party, 
it lends its support to the very evils which these men in their 
private character most strenuously and conscientiously oppose. 
Canon Ellison, at the Church Congress at Portsmouth, con- 
fidently asserted that the Church had only to put itself at the 
head of the temperance and purity movements to make its 
position as a National Establishment absolutely secure. We 
do not endorse the logic or accept the conclusion ; but, if the 
Canon was right, the Church is in gravest peril. For the 
Tory party steadily opposes itself to all public action intended 
to promote either of these moral reforms. Thus, in the course 
of the last month, we have had a discussion on the Sunday 
Closing Bill. It is not a drastic measure, and it is certainly 
conceived in the interests of public morality. But an amend- 
ment was moved by the new Tory member for Ashton, who 
seems extremely anxious to make himself conspicuous, and a 
division was avoided for the time by the creditable device of 
talking the Bill out. What we should like to know is, how 
the clergy regard such proceedings on the part of the defenders 
of the Church. Many of them are extremely zealous in 
the cause of temperance. Are they content to give their 
support to a party which seems to have taken “ the trade” 
under its patronage, and to which “the trade” looks up 
as its defence? Curious that a body of politicians which 
is moving heaven and earth in defence of the national 
religion should at the same time be contending for the vested 
rights of a trade in which religion and morality alike find one 
of the most formidable hindrances to their progress. Parsons 
and publicans would seem to be antagonistic forces. It is 
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diffieult to understand how their conflicting claims can be 
reconciled by the common champion of both; but it is at all 
events clear that the interests of the beer-seller are not likely 
to be neglected. 


If we turn from the question of temperance to that of edu- 
cation, the clergy claim to be par excellence the friends of 
education ; and Mr. Mundella, during his tenure of Office as 
Vice-President of the Council, was unwise enough in one un- 
fortunate speech to give countenance to their pretension. No 
doubt the clergy are active in the management, and some of 
them even liberal in the support of schools, and we have no 
desire to abate by one iota the honour which is due to them. 
But in judging of the services, not of individuals, but of the 
clergy as a whole, there are one or two points which ought 
not to be left out of account. The first is, that they never 
threw themselves into the work of popular education until 
they saw that it could be made useful for the purposes of the 
Church. In the days when Lancaster was addressing the 
mind and conscience of England on this point the clergy, to 
put it mildly, were not among his strong supporters. It was 
then that “to side with truth” was but “to share her 
wretched crust;” and that nobility the clergy (of course 
always excepting individuals) did not manifest. Their zeal, 
once awakened, has in numerous cases been characterized 
by an earnestness which cannot be too highly praised. But 
it is not uncharitable to say that it has been at least as 
solicitous for the interests of the Church as for those of 
education. For there is this second point to be borne in 
mind. The Church reaps a direct advantage from its educa- 
tional work. Its schoolmasters are a Church agency, often 
employed in other service for the Church, and always available 
as helpers (and often helpers of a very efficient kind) for the 
clergy. The schoolrooms are in many cases the headquarters 
of the Tory party. In short, the schools connected with the 
Anglican Church are a second Establishment ; and that being 
so, we must decline to credit the active labours of the clergy 
in them to an unadulterated zeal for education. Far be it 
from us to blame them even for proselytizing labours in their 
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schools, but we do object to their receiving public funds for 
this sectarian work, as well as to the power they enjoy in 
numbers of parishes of forcing the children of Nonconformists 
into their schools; and we cannot but protest against: the 
notion that their diligence in using these facilities for their 
own special ends is worthy of special honour from the friends 
of education. Assuredly if their zeal is very intense they 
must often be sorely troubled by the action of some of their 
Tory friends, who show their own interest in the education of 
the people by incessant carpings at the work of its friends. 
The School Board seems to be one of the pet aversions of the 
genuine Tory, and if he cannot get rid of it he will do his 
utmost to cripple its usefulness. 


No better example could be given of the Tory feeling about 
education than is supplied in the present School Board of 
London. It is the product of a violent reaction, and if we 
could accept it as a representation of the actual opinion of 


the metropolis, we should regard it as nothing short of a dis- 
grace to London. As it is, it is one of the most flagrant ex- 
posures of the folly of the cumulative vote. An appeal to the 
electorate such as would have elicited an honest expression of 
opinion might not have been wholly satisfactory, but it cer- 
tainly would not have produced such extraordinary results as 
those seen at the late election. What with the enormous size of 
the constituencies, the prominence given to individual and class 
interests, the opportunity for all kinds of arrangements to 
carry members, the returns were almost valueless as indica- 
tions of public opinion. Large numbers of the electors had no 
knowledge that any contest was going on, and of those who 
knew there were few indeed who understood what were the 
issues at stake. Hence, every one who had a grievance or a 
fad, every interest which desired a representative to push its 
claims, and, indeed, any ambitious individual who wished, after 
the fashion of human nature generally, to push his own claims, 
found an admirable opportunity opened to them. It was not 
necessary to secure the approval of any constituency, hardly 
even in most cases of a large section of a constituency. A 
limited number of electors who would cumulate their votes 
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might easily return a member. Vestries were active; certain 
sections of the clergy were active; Tories (who were looking 
a little further ahead) were active, and the result is a Board, 
a large number of whose members seem intent on disturbing 
all that is, and hindering instead of helping the progress of 
education. Mr. Edwin Hughes, reputed to be the greatest 
electioneering agent the Tories possess, whose curious ideas 
of loyalty to his employers have attracted so much public 
attention, and whose cleverness in securing his own seat at 
Woolwich certainly marks him out as more fitted for the 
manipulation of electors than for the management of schools, 
has given the world an idea of what reaction means, and at 
the same time has taught it the value of Tory professions of 
educational zeal. Sir Richard Temple is more guarded, but 
little if at all less reactionary. Perhaps this hard discipline 
was needed both by the late Board and by the electors. The 
Board was sometimes a trifle doctrinaire, and did not make 
allowance fer the weakness of human nature, and the electors 
lost sight of the importance of the interests involved. We are 
glad the reaction has been so extreme. It will only make 
the recoil the stronger. The Tories have not shown much 
astuteness in taking such a position. The people will not see 
education starved, and they are not likely to regard with 
favour the advocates of so shortsighted a policy. 


$$$ 


CONGREGATIONAL TOPICS. 


In the coming May meetings we hope to have a much-needed manifesta- 
tion of the unity and solidarity of Congregationalism. On the Friday 
morning there will be a joint session of the Baptist and Congregational 
Unions, to be followed in the evening by a public meeting, both to be held 
in the City Temple. Such a public exhibition of the vital agreement 
between the two branches of the Congregational family was seldom more 
desirable or more necessary than at present, and we hope it will have 
good practical results. The real strength of Congregationalism as an 
ecclesiastical system is not appreciated because we have not made it 
sufiiciently clear that we differ only on the point of baptism, and that in 
our idea of the Church, asin our teaching of the gospel, we are essentially 
one. It has been suggested that this year is specially suitable for such a 
demonstration, as we have in the chair of the Congregational Union a 
gentleman who does not hold the Pedo-Baptist view, and who is, in @ 
certain sense, a living protest against the existence of the dividing line by 
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which we are at present separated. There is a certain advantage in this, 
but on the other hand, we should like to assure our brethren that the fra- 
ternal greeting of Mr. White will not be more cordial or thorough than that 
which would have been given by the strongest Pedo-Baptist amongst us. 


We often hear complaints of the correspondence which appears in our 
Nonconformist papers, and sometimes we are inclined to agree with them. 
But when we turn to similar columns in Church newspapers, even in- 
cluding The Guardian, we are forced to reconsider our view. It is to be 
said that The Guardian has possibly a larger proportion of letters on im- 
portant subjects from men of eminence, but we also have a large amount of 
eaptious criticism, often on subjects of very trivial importance. We suppose 
it is well that there should be some opportunity for discontent to express 
itself; albeit we think that the editors of our papers should exercise a wise 
discrimination. For example, anonymous correspondents, if they assail 
individuals, or if they bring sweeping charges against the churches, ought 
surely to be discouraged. Any man who writes in the pessimist tone 
which is so often adopted ought, at all events, to subscribe his name, that 
we may judge of the weight which attaches to his observations. His 
doctrinal prepossessions or his local surroundings may colour his entire 
view, and we ought to know who he is in order that we may fairly esti- 
mate what he says. We are ever and anon meeting with some old- 
fashioned theologians, who believe that the churches have been going 
steadily back since the close of the more active period of their lives. They 
“sat under” Dr. Collyer, or one of the Claytons, or Dr. Bennett, or some 
other preacher equally honoured, and they sigh for a return of the old 
times. By all means let us hear what they have to say, for some of it 
will certainly be valuable. But let us know who are saying it, in order 
that we may make the necessary qualifications. The same holds good 
on the other side. Ifa man of the coming generation sees things which 
are waxing old and ready to vanish away of sheer uselessness, let him 
point them out and suggest a more excellent way. But again we wish to 
know who it is that is speaking to us, for the value of opinions on many 
questions depends on the experience of those by whom they are held. In 
order to do this, of course, it is necessary that writers should not be held 
offenders for a word. If there is one virtue which we need more than 
another in these discussions, it is tolerance. 

This leads us to another point. It is not easy, probably not wise, for an 
editor to exclude letters from men who attach their names, even though they 
be violent, almost to the verge of truculence. But writers, if they are wise, 
will exercise this moderation. Dr. Conder has recently been assailed in this 
style for a paper which first appeared in our own pages on the “ Freedom of 
the Pulpit.” Now whether his views were right or wrong he did not deserve 
the treatment he received, and the only satisfaction we have in relation is 
that it must recoil on his assailant. The merits of the case were, in our judg- 
ment, admirably set forth by Mr. Pierce of Leytonstone, in a letter which 
appeared in The Christian World of March 11th. But with them we do not 
concern ourselves here; it is with the spirit in which the criticism was 
conceived. Dr. Conder is a scholar, a Christian, and a gentlemen who 
always deals courteously with others, and to attack him simply because he 
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holds views which are supposed to be narrow (that is, not in accord with 
the critic’s ideas) is to violate the first principles of that liberty for which 
the writer is contending. For ourselves we are in favour of the utmost 
possible liberty for the preacher, that is compatible with the rights of the 
hearers and the primary principles of honesty. But whether we advocate 
the liberty in opposition to those who lay too much stress on creeds and 
traditions, or insist upon the restrictions as against those who in their 
contention for their own supposed rights forget that others have rights 
also, we desire, at all times, to be courteous to opponents. 

There is another point of which those who are so fond of criticizing 
existing methods, and starting all kinds of suggestions, might properly be 
reminded, and that is, the elasticity and freedom of our system, An 
individual church can adopt whatever reforms it may think expedient. 
But on the other hand, there is no authority which can force even the 
slighest change upon a reluctant community. A man, full of new ideas 
which he is anxious to translate into practice, may find himself in a small 
church which greatly needs the reform he desires, but is very unwilling to 
adopt it. Under such circumstances he may be tempted to write to The 
Nonconformist or Christian World, and express his discontent. The 
expression of his feelings may afford some solace to himself, but if his 
object is to effect the change, it is extremely doubtful whether he is pur- 
suing a wise policy. What he has to do is to convert his own friends, and 
when he has got an experiment tried and found it successful he will 
speak with more authority to others. Nothing would be more useful and 
encouraging than letters reporting the success of new methods. They 
would not only interest the churches, but would give hints that might be 
invaluable, and for which numbers of earnest men eager to welcome any 
wise suggestions are waiting. One point needs to be borne in mind: no 
one who desires to commend his plan will begin by exaggerating the evil 
or weakness he wishes to remove. The first condition of success in a 
reform is a fair appreciation of the good in that which it is proposed to 
change. Reckless iconoclasm only exasperates those who cling to the old, 
and so defeats its own purpose. 

Nor should it be forgotten that uniformity is one of the last things to be 
desired or attained in our Congregational churches. We have freedom so 
that we can introduce variety—by all means let us use that freedom. We 
note, for example, that some one recommends that a deacon should read the 
lessons. By all means, if a deacon is the best reader and the people desire 
his service. There is no reason why a deacon should be selected more than 
any private member of the church, or why either the one or the other should 
be employed in cases where a minister makes the reading of the Scriptures 
an instrument of instruction and impression. What is desired is effi- 
ciency, and in order to that we must have a wise liberty. Our objection to 
the particular suggestion is that it seems to treat Scripture reading as a 
secondary part of the worship. We place it on a level with all the rest. 
The same remark applies to the discussion about the “* one-man ministry.” 
There are objections to it, but taken altogether it has worked better than 
any other system amongst us. But any church or minister who desires to 
adopt a different plan is free to do it. Why should they seek to force it 
upon others who approve another method, and do not find it attended by 
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the disadvantages which they have discovered in it? Weshall all serve 
God best by working on our own lines as far as we have opportunity and 
ability. But though they are best for us, it does not at all follow that 
they are best for other people also. ‘‘Letevery man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind,” and thus every man will make the best of himself, greatly 
to the common good. 


The Congregational obituary is heavy this month. We say “ Congre- 
gational” advisedly, for our Baptist friends are Congregationalists also, 
and their losses are felt by us also. On them two very severe blows have 
fallen. Mr. Stowell Brown and Dr. Stanford were among their most 
honoured leaders, and from the former at least much valuable service 
might yet have been hoped for. Dr. Stanford has long been ailing, and there: 
was no probability of his regaining robust health. A loving, gentle, and 
beautiful spirit, he won as much affection as honour wherever he went. 
His various works revealed a man of fine literary taste and wide culture, 
and the last of all, on the ‘“‘ Wit and Humour of Life,” revealed another 
side of his nature the existence of which had not been suspected. Intel- 
lectually he was in truth a many-sided man, as was seen in his preaching, 
which was as delicate in its shades of thought, and as rich and varied in 
illustration, as it was devout in its spirit and evangelical in its doctrine. 

Hugh Stowell Brown seemed as though he might yet for years have 
been one of the pillars of the denomination. That he was one of the 
strongest men among our Baptist brethren will be universally admitted. 
He was, indeed, unique: There was a marked individuality in his appear- 
ance, and as he was in bodily presence so was he in mind. Frankness, 
sturdy independence, honesty, and straightforwardness, were characte- 
ristics which impressed all who saw and heard him. His training had 
done much to free him from the fetters of conventionalism, and he so 
loved his freedom that nothing would have tempted him to compromise 
it. This itself helped to make him a power in Liverpool. He was one 
of the first to approach the working classes in that freer style of service 
which has since become so common. His Sunday afternoon lectures 
produced a great sensation, and won him an influence beyond the range 
of church and chapel goers, which he never forfeited. How could he ? 
He was a born leader, and his manliness commanded universal respect. 
The church over which he so long presided is one of the most active 
in the denomination. All Liverpool mourns his loss. 

Daniel Jones Hamer has early closed a career already marked by 
wide usefulness, and rich in abundant promise. We learn by telegraph that 
he died at Auckland, where he had gone in the hope of restoring his shat- 
tered health. At Manchester, where he was first settled, and at Wolver- 
hampton, whence he removed to Melbourne, he has left behind many 
sacred and cherished memories. His work at Melbourne has, if we may 
judge from the reports which have reached us, been crowned with consi- 
derable success. But we doubt whether he ever took root in the colony. 
His eye was still homeward, and had he been spared, we anticipated for 
him an honoured ministry in our own country. God has not so willed it, 
and we bow in meek resignation, at the same time stirred by such losses 
to more earnest prayers that He would raise up men gifted for the great. 
work of these days. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Biographical Lectwres. By Grorce Dawson, M.A. Edited by 
Grorce Sr. Crair, F.G.S. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) George 
Dawson was a teacher who exercised a much wider and more powerful 
influence than is generally understood. In Birmingham he was a great 
political force as well as a popular religious instructor and guide. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that the political life of the Midland metropolis 
owes very much to his inspiration. We therefore turned with consider- 
able interest to this volume, in which are collected the lectures which he 
delivered in various parts of the country, and which at the time achieved 
a very high degree of popularity. Of the most remarkable of them, that 
on * Carlyle,” Mr. St. Clair has preserved the opinion expressed by The 
Manchester Guardian on the occasion of its delivery in that city. The 
critic, after speaking of it as “one of the most extraordinary and deeply 
interesting extemporaneous addresses we have ever heard,’’ praises it 
chiefly for ‘‘ its deep thought, wide comprehensive views, earnest sincerity 
and truthfulness, its elevated tone, its noble and generous estimate of 
man’s nature and worth, and its manly feeling of putting aside of petty 
conventionalities, and solemn regard for the great verities of life and 
immortality ; we repeat, it was one of the most thought-awakening 
lectures we ever listened to.” This is very high praise, and yet on read- 
ing the lecture we do not regard it as extravagant. It is refreshing, amid 
the prevailing tendency to depreciate Carlyle, to turn back to such an 
estimate as this, which, even if it be somewhat exaggerated in its praise, 
is, at all events, much nearer the truth than the petty carping indulged in 
to-day by critics who are hardly capable of appreciating the genius of the 
great seer of our century. Dawson spoke with all fervour of a strong 
nature which had been brought under the spell of Carlyle’s extraordinary 
power. He was a young man (only twenty-seven, as we read in the in- 
troductory notice) when this very remarkable lecture was delivered, and 
there is all the glow of youthful enthusiasm in the lecture. Would that we 
had in this day, when there is, according to The Spectator, such “ flabbi- 
ness of opinion,” another seer with insight as profound and courage as 
dauntless as that of Carlyle; and that he might find an expositor to 
interpret him to the common people as lucid and as sympathetic as 
George Dawson. In the lecture on Carlyle, the lecturer gives expression 
to one of his own strongest sympathies. Cromwell was as much an 
object of passionate admiration to George Dawson as to Carlyle ; and we 
are not sure that the former had not the most intelligent appreciation of the 
real worth of England’s uncrowned monarch. One reason of this feeling 
is given in the following: “ Cromwell was one of the master spirits that 
taught catholicity and the rights of conscience. He has been sadly 
wronged and maligned here. He was a man far in advance of almost 
any of us.” The lecture on the foreign policy of Cromwell is pitched a 
in the same key. “Terribly earnest, gloriously imprudent, marvellously 
magnanimous, ambitious for his country, pardonably desirous it should 
stand at the top, but only desirous it should do so because he thought it 
had most of God’s truth, most of righteousness, and most of liberty in 
it. Such was Cromwell in his foreign policy. Every Protestant ‘ con- 
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yenticle’ felt there was a mighty shield over them—they sat under the 
shadow of the great British oak, though their rulers would not let them 
have their own vine and fig-tree. Cromwell laid priestcraft by the side 
of kingcraft to keep it company.” These extracts show that Mr. Dawson 
was a man of strong likes and dislikes, and that he did not hesitate to say out 
what he felt. There is a breezy freshness about his lectures which is very 
exhilarating at a time when we have so many who (to quote from Mr. 
Dawson himself) are fond of ‘ putting in faults ” into all their estimates 
of men to “ show their knowledge of the world, strength of intellect, and 
nondupeability ”—‘ who think that bécause they put a good thing on one 
side they are obliged to put a bad thing on the other, and for every adjec- 
tive they have on one side they must have one on the other.” There is 
a touch of hero-worship in these lectures, and they are all the better for 
it. We may not always like the heroes, but we are the better for coming 
in contact with the spirit. In every respect the lectures are calculated to 
be useful. 


Microcosmus. By Hermann Lotzre. Translated by Exizaneta Hamit- 
ton and D. E. Constance Jones. (T.and T. Clark.) This is unquestionably 
agreat book, and one which needs to be mastered by all who care to under- 
stand the philosophic tendencies of the age. The very size of the book is 
sufficient to repel all but careful readers; but they will find it difficult to 
estimate too highly its real value. Its theme is man and his relation to 
the world, and the mere announcement of such a subject is itself sufficient 
to indicate the vast extent of the field which our author covers. In truth, 
there is hardly a topic of philosophical or theological thought which may 
not fitly come up for review in a book which deals with such a theme. 
The very headings of his chapters or works are themselves suggestive. 
Take, e.g., ‘‘ Conflicting Views of Nature,” “ The Basis of Life,” ‘* The 
Beginning and End of Soul-Life,” “‘ The Unity of Nature,” ‘“* Conscience 
and Morality,” ‘“‘ History and the Forces that Work in it,” “ Work and 
Happiness,” ‘* God and the World.” These are enough to show that he 
deals with every form of human activity, with all the varied relations in 
which man stands to the past and to the present, to nature and to God, 
with all the questions that most excite intellectual interest and discussion. 
Lotze writes as a philosopher. But he is not a philosopher only. He has 
his own interest in poetry and in art, and his treatment of both these 
subjects gives freshness and variety to his book. The brief hints that we 
have given of its contents are at all events enough to indicate that it is 
not a book that can be mastered without very careful attention. But a 
wise study of it will of itself act as a helpful discipline to the mind. There 
is an amount of mere information contained in these volumes which 
would of itself be invaluable. But when to this we add that facts and 
observations are all grouped together with remarkable judgment and 
skill, and that the writer everywhere displays a rare logical insight, its 
value to the student must be abundantly evident. In every sense it is a 
magnum opus, and Messrs. Clark deserve hearty thanks for introducing 
it to the English public. 


A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Tuomas 
CuarLes Epwarps, M.A. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) Second Edition 
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(Hodder and Stoughton.) The admirable introduction which Principal 
Edwards has prefixed to his commentary itself serves to indicate the 
difficulty of the task which he has undertaken. He tells us that the 
influence of the Epistle has been broken and fitful; and justifies this by 
a careful and discriminating review of the various commentators who have 
written upon it. Beginning with Origen, who was followed by Jerome, 
Diodorus, and Chrysostom, he comes down to the men of the present day. 
It is strange that, with but the partial exception of the Annotations of 
the Westminster Assembly, we have no Puritan commentary on an 
Epistle which might seem to offer a tempting field for their labours. Of 
the modern German school he thinks De Wette the most judicial, and 
and Meyer the most useful. Osiander is laborious and full, rather than 
suggestive ; Hoffman is striking and original, but often painfully ingenious 
and fanciful. When we look over this long list, and remember that many 
of them are comparatively recent, we feel that it required some courage on 
the part of Principal Edwards to venture on to ground which had already 
been so fully occupied. He has, however, abundantly justified his right to 
add yet another commentary to those which have gone before. Every 
page of the work bears testimony to the author’s wide culture and dis- 
criminating judgment. It is the work of a scholar; but of a scholar who 
understands popular wants, and is able to make provision for them. There 
is no fear of any rashness of speculation, but there is just as little ground 
to complain of narrow and dogmatic orthodoxy. Principal Edwards is 
full of an evangelical spirit, and he writes in that strain. But there is a 
great deal of the judicial temper in his criticism. He never evades a 


difficulty, but deals with every question in a spirit that is at once reverent 
and free. The book is at once spiritual in temper and sound in 
scholarship. 


—— 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


Turkey.—When will Christian workers learn to refrain from inter- 
ference with the labours of others engaged in preaching the same gospel ? 
Surely the world is wide enough for all. The American Board com- 
plains that Baptists and “ Disciples” have of late been trying to insinuate 
themselves among their mission-stations in Turkey, while, as the Board 
says, Aleppo and Bagdad and the regions round about are destitute of 
Christian agency. Happily the Baptist Missionary Union has honour- 
ably discouraged this invasion. 

Speaking of Aleppo, the Missionary Herald remarks that that city and 
Mosul have, through being neglected by the American Churches, become 
the greatest centres of Romish missions between the Mediterranean and 
the Chinese coast. 

Another remark contained in the same journal is worthy of note at the 
present moment: ‘Robert College (Constantinople) has made a self- 
governed Bulgaria possible ;’’ and then the question is asked, ‘‘ Who will 
venture to divine what similarly equipped institutions in Aintab, Harpoot, 
Marsovan, Mardin, and Midyat, with American and native professors 
working as equals side by side, may not do for the Turkish, Armenian, 
Arabic, and Syriac-speaking peoples of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia ?” 
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Cutna.—China’s Millions for December tells of a native of standing 
and culture, in the province of Ganhwuy, who has become a sincere 
Christian. He was not the first of his family who accepted the gospel. 
Several relations were brought to Christ, and received at his hands 
great opposition. He started off to see them one day, now many months 
ago, breathing out threatening and slaughter against them. But great 
was his surprise and indignation to find, on reaching their house, that an 
elder brother of his who had preceded him, and on the same errand, had 
been won over to the gospel. He cursed his brother until the poor fellow 
was nearly broken-hearted. The Christians, saddened by such proceed- 
ings, turned to the persecutor and asked him what reasons he had for 
rejecting the gospel. They challenged him to compare Confucianism with 
Christianity. This challenge he accepted, but soon found that the gospel 
was too powerful for him. His heart was touched, and he yielded to the 
eall of Christ. On returning to his home he met with great opposition ; 
even his wife turned against him. He persevered, and soon his eldest son 
was led to accept the Saviour. The missionary who narrates the story 
speaks of his having just spent some time at his house for the purpose of 
recruiting his strength. He was most hospitably entertained, and every 
day numbers of persons, many of them relations, came to see the Euro- 
pean, the first who had ever been to that district, and to hear about the 
gospel from his lips. This same missionary having gone with his Chinese 
brother to visit a neighbouring Buddhist temple, elicited from the 
priest the admission that Buddhism is decaying. The people now give 
very little, and so the temples are falling into ruin. And the missionary 
adds, ‘‘ Visit where you will the great strongholds of idolatry, inspect the 
temples that formerly abounded and flourished on every high hill and in 
every glen, and you will see evidences of a past glory. Many of the 
temples look more fit to be the habitations of owls than of gods.” 


JaPAN.—It is worthy of note that a strenuous effort is now being made 
to introduce the study of English into all the schools of the people. At 
present the lack of qualified teachers makes it impossible to include this 
subject in the curriculum of this year; ‘but notice has been given that 
next year the teachers of the schools will os to pass an examina- 
tion proving their ability to teach the rudiments of the English language. 
This means that in the course {of some ten years multitudes of the 
Japanese will be reading our literature. 


TuIBET.—The Moravian missionaries at Poo and Leh are bravely pur- 
suing their arduous work of acquiring the language and bringing gospel 
influences and truth to bear on the people around them. Thus far their 
success has almost necessarily been small, as they can do but little more 
than read a few passages from Scripture and a brief liturgy, or a pas- 
sage which they may have written out. At Leh, four families are likely 
soon to be settled, who will form a sort of nucleus of a Christian com- 
munity. One is the postmaster, and others will be connected with the 
meteorological station, of which the missionary himself will soon be the 
director, as the two Europeans who had hitherto conducted4it are about 
to leave. The work will not take up much of his time, and will bring 
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him into closer connection with the British Government, through whose 
help he was able to settle there. 


Arrica.—The French Mission on the Zambesi.—M. Coillard reports 
that the Jesuits are leaving the district after six years of fruitless efforts, 
They have already given up Tati, the gold-mining region, and now have 
decided to abandon their mission to the Barotsi. Whether they are about 
to settle down among the Matabele, M. Coillard does not know. They 
have been excellent neighbours, and one of them at least appeared to M. 
Coillard to be a sincere Christian. On one occasion the Huguenot and 
the disciple of Loyola had a ‘long talk about Christian experience, the 
evangelization of the world, about true conversion, and on the proper way 
of treating the natives. There were of course many differences of opinion, 
and especially on the last point, as the Jesuits do not hesitate to flog the 
natives when found guilty of theft and other crimes. The merchants, in- 
deed, who frequent those regions, as well as the Jesuits, complain of the 
French Mission as too lenient. M. Coillard is waiting for boats and also 
ior permission from the king to cross the river and proceed to the capital. 
Meanwhile, he and his companions are leading a primitive sort of life at 
Leshoma, making their own beer, vinegar, candles, and soap. When 
once established, they hope to be tolerably independent of help from 
Europe. They will grow their own corn, and possibly, if time allows, 
coffee and sugar. The missionary band is hopeful, waiting on the Lord 
to guide them. They have been astounded by the news (it is a French 
party) that the Germans have claimed Angra-Pequena and Ste-Lucia, and 
they are asking whether they are to have them for neighbours and per- 
haps masters. And M. Coillard adds, ‘‘ Commerce will gain by vigorous 
competition ; but what is to be the destiny of the African tribes? In the 
Bechuana country and among the Zulus, England is now reaping the 
fruits of a policy of expediency. It has sown the wind; it is now reaping 
the whirlwind. This is to be regretted, for notwithstanding all its hesitancy 
and its mistakes, England has always proved itself to be the protector of 
the native races.” 


Tue Gotp Coast.—The Bale Missionary Society has long had several 
stations in this region, most of them within the district subject to British 
protection, but two of them beyond. Three years ago one of their agents, 
Dr. Mahly, was commissioned to study the climatology of that part of 
Africa, mainly with a view of finding some spot in the highlands which 
might serve as a sanatorium. For this purpose he undertook a journey 
along the banks of the Volta as far as Salaga. One of his companions—a 
native—left him at this point; journeyed to the north-east for some dis- 
tance, and then returned through a very hilly district to the coast. On 
his way southward he came upon a Christian village in the heart of a 
thoroughly heathen country. It was founded by five men, who during 
the war of 1869 had fled to the Ga region, and had been converted at the 
Bale station of Mayera. On returning to their own country they perse- 
vered in their attachment to Christianity, won over several of their heathen 
neighbours, and ‘built a house for the teacher whom, at their request, the 
Bremen Missionary Society had sent to them. 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Tue question which engages so much of the earnest attention 
of all Churches—How can the working classes be induced to 
attend public worship ?—has recently been discussed under 
somewhat exceptional circumstances, and certainly with 
singular ability and freshness, by a party of gentlemen con- 
vened by the Chairman of the Bradford School Board. In 
erder to clear our minds, we must say with all frankness 
at the outset, that we do not like the interference of the 
Chairman of the School Board in such a matter. We know no- 
thing of the gentleman in question, so that our objection has 
no special reference to him, and in order that we may the 
better preserve its impersonal character, we purposely abstain 
from the mention of his name. We credit him with the most 
excellent of intentions, and had he taken this course as a 
private individual, we should have felt as little desire as 
we should have right to criticize. But it is because he is 
Chairman of the School Board that he has set himself to 
inquire into the reasons why such a large number of working 
people are not found either in church or chapel, and to 
devise some plans for remedying so grave an evil. We object 
to this as a precedent of dangerous tendencies. His official 
position invests him with no more authority and responsi- 
bility in the matter than any other gentleman in Bradford. 
There are Roman Catholic priests who are chairmen of School 
Boards. Suppose that one of these were to issue a circular toa 
select number of friends, saying that he, as Chairman of the 
VOL. XV. 22 
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School Board, had been painfully impressed with the prevalence 
of Protestantism among the children attending the schools, and 
inviting his correspondents to set forth their views as to this 
unhappy state of opinion, and then to meet and consider howa 
change could be effected, would there not be a chorus of voices 
raised in protest, and would he not be very distinctly told that, 
while he was perfectly free to adopt any such proceeding as a 
Roman Catholic priest, he was acting improperly by intro- 
ducing any reference to his position as Chairman of the 
School Board? Or the case might be put on the other side, 
and we can conceive of a secularist chairman taking a similar 
course. It is perfectly true that the Chairman of the Brad- 
ford School Board did not profess to speak in his official 
capacity, but that is the capacity in which he introduced him- 
self, and the suggestion clearly is that his office gave him some 
right of interference which otherwise he would not have pos- 
sessed. This is what we deny, and the whole tenor of the 
discussion justifies the protest which we raise. The conference 
which was summoned, naturally, and almost necessarily, 
threw in its influence on behalf of that so-called ‘“ unsec- 
tarian Christianity’ which is supposed to have its home 
in the Board School. For ourselves, we have always objected 
to this extraordinary development of religion as nerveless, 
soulless, lifeless, and we have no desire for its lateral exten- 
sion in this fashion. Of course, if there are those who think 
that it is the mode of presenting Christianity which is most 
likely to secure the triumph of the Christian faith, especially 
among those who are at present indifferent to it, we can have 
nothing to say, except to point out what seems to us a more 
excellent way. But we have a right to object to this being 
done under the quasi-sanction of a public authority to which 
entirely different functions belong. 

Very heartily do we rejoice in the earnestness shown 
by these Bradford gentlemen in relation to the extension 
of Christian influence over the people. But, we may be 
allowed to ask, why should their interest be confined to the 
working classes? Are they the only people in whom in- 
difference to religious truth is painfully apparent, or whose 
absence from public worship is marked and conspicuous? 
Far be it from us to suggest that too much attention is be- 
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stowed upon the artisan, but it is possible that too little has 
been given to those who fancy that they belong to a higher 
social stratum, and further, that the neglect of the latter may 
tend to neutralize the effect of the care bestowed upon the 
former. There is nothing more calculated to prejudice the 
gospel in the eyes of thoughtful artisans than the idea that 
it is supposed to be necessary for them because they are of 
the poor and humtle, whereas the rich and the noble may 
afford to dispense with it altogether. But is there not a 
danger that this may be the feeling awakened by this con- 
tinued discussion about the assumed irreligion of the working 
people? They know perfectly well that there are multitudes 
of the middle class, and perhaps an even larger proportion 
of the aristocracy and gentry who, to say the least, cannot 
be described as regular attendants at public worship. Yet 
there are no conferences held to consider their position, no 
investigations set on foot as to the causes of their indifference, 
no special methods employed for their restoration. To this 
general remark a few exceptions must be made, especially in 
the case of some earnest men of the Established Church. But 
there can be little doubt that the intelligent working man must 
often be struck with the extreme anxiety shown on his behalf as 
contrasted with the comparative acquiescence in the indiffer- 
ence of other sections of the community. We doubt whether 
the evil is greater in the one class than in the other. 

At the same time we are fully convinced that the inquiries 
as to the religious condition of the people need to be 
pressed further, and along different lines. It is easy. to 
say, and it is probably true, that the cause of the neglect 
of public worship is indifference rather than scepticism ; 
but it is a grave question how far the scepticism which 
prevails in one class promotes this indifference in the 
other, and, indeed, how far the representation of religion 
given by certain sections of the community has tended to 
the alienation which we deplore. Religion in association 
with intolerance, or with class privilege, provokes indignant 
and passionate resistance ; but religion as a mere form, or a 
respeetable veneering for a life which is dominated by a spirit 
of selfishness, only awakens contempt. It is impossible to 
calculate how far Christianity has been prejudiced in the 
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eyes of the classes for whom this anxiety is now expressed, by 
the unwise way in which ecclesiastical interests or religious 
principles or prejidices have been interposed in arrest of 
popular progress. The first condition necessary to the 
removal of such antagonism as exists is the exhibition of 
religion in a more genial and attractive character. Let 
Christians remember that it is their special function as fol- 
lowers of Him who came to preach deliverance to the captive, 
and the opening of the prison doors to them that are bound, 
to be the champions of the oppressed, the friends of the weak, 
the comforters of those who are in sorrow and tribulation. 
Let them be sympathetic in temper, able to look at the social 
difficulties which surround us from the side of the unpros- 
perous rather than of those to whom everything presents 
itself in a roseate hue, and who fancy that everything must 
be right in a world which is to them a series of almost 
unbroken success and enjoyment. Let them be of the people, 
as the Master was—ready to bear their burdens and to enter 
into their sorrows, to encourage their hopes and aspirations. 
Let the general influence of the Church be thus attractive 
rather than repellent, and there can be little doubt that the 
power of religion over the people will be increased. 

We are always too ready to find the explanation of failures, 
or apparent failures, in our religious work in circumstances, 
in accidental defects of machinery, in mistaken modes of 
action, even in the weakness or perversity of individual 
men. ‘The real causes, as we believe, lie much deeper. 
We have heard a great deal, probably more than enough, 
of faults of this kind, and of the responsibility of Churches 
and ministers for them; and as to the suggestions for 
improvement their name is legion. The changes have been 
rung upon the familiar themes of “ brighter services with 
more music,” “ elasticity and freedom in method,” ‘ uncon- 
ventional addresses,” ‘‘no pew rents,” “less of the minister 
and more of the layman,” until we are becoming somewhat 
nauseated of such well-worn suggestions. There is no reason 
why any or all of them should not be tried by those who 
believe in them. The misfortune is that there is so ‘often 
more disposition to expose the defects of existing methods 
than to prove the virtue of new ones by putting them to the 
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test. This is one of the cases in which an ounce of experience 
would be worth more than many pounds of argument. As 
might have been expected, among the views expressed by the 
Bradford laymen the suggestions to which we refer made their 
appearance, but it is satisfactory to note that there were 
many who showed themselves fully awake to the folly of 
seeking the secret of the irreligion they deplore in faults of 
method. ‘‘ My decided impression,” says one gentleman, and 
others could be cited who spoke to the same effect, ‘‘ is that 
instead of new schemes we want (with certain alterations) 
the present organizations thoroughly working.” 

But is it likely that they can be worked with effect if their 
ministers and churches are to be discussed in the spirit shown 
by some of the writers and speakers at Bradford? ‘If your 
plan do nothing more,” says one, ‘‘it will cause the sleepy 
churches and half-hearted ministers to see that the laymen of 
Bradford are dissatisfied with the present state of things.’ 
Who are these laymen of Bradford of whom this gentleman 
writes in so lordly a style? Hither they are members of 
churches or not. If they are not, they have little right to sit 
in judgment upon others while they themselves fail to give 
Christianity such help and influence as their public profession 
would command; but if they are, their condemnation is not 
less sure, for if they are in the churches how is it they have 
resigned themselves to so unsatisfactory a state, and have 
done nothing to rouse themselves out of their slumbers? Of 
one thing at least we are certain, that nothing can be less 
helpful than querulous lamentations, pessimistic prophecies, 
sweeping judgments upon ministers and churches who, in 
many cases, are struggling to do their work with a devotion 
that critics do not understand, and mourning their want of 
success with a bitterness of soul into which they are unable 
to enter. The only people entitled to complain are those who 
are doing work themselves, and our experience is that they 
are the very last who are inclined to undertake so invidious a 
task. Nothing is so cheap as fault-finding, but Parson Lot 
warned us long ago against ‘‘cheap clothes and nasty.” 
There always have been, and we suppose always will be, a 
certain class of individuals who believe that the Church and 
the world are altogether wrong, and that they are the only 
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men who can set them right. But in counsel they agree not 
together, and as for the most part they are theorists rather 
than workers, there is little opportunity of deciding which of 
them is right. We are quite content to allow them to indulge 
their speculations, and should be even more satisfied if, by 
giving evidence of their value in practical working, they could 
point out a more excellent way than that in which we have 
been working. We (and in this we certainly represent the 
feeling of the churches) shall be only too grateful to any one 
who will show how we can make our ministry for Christ 
more effective. But we protest against the keen and indis- 
criminating censure which cares not whom it wounds or 
what injury it inflicts. By the acknowledgment of the censors 
themselves prejudice against churches and ministers is 
already sufficiently strong among the working classes. Is 
it probable that any good will be done to them by telling 
them that these prejudices are justified, and that religious 
teachers are unworthy of their confidence and respect? It 
may be said in reply that it is only some ministers -and 
churches who are included in these condemnations. But if 
so, why these public denunciations to which no qualification 
is introduced, and which are certain to be applied to the 
whole class thus unjustly singled out for condemnation? 
Never were churches and ministers less open to such censure. 
We believe the exceptions to the spirit of activity, enterprize, 
and energy which we find abroad everywhere to be extremely 
rare. We do not think the gentleman well advised who 
issued a circular which naturally acted as an invitation to all 
who were discontented to proclaim to the world their grievance, 
and to lay the entire burden on the unfortunate churches. 

In issuing his queries indeed the Chairman of the Bradford 
School Board hardly attempts to veil his own dissatisfaction 
with the churches and his desire for teaching and worship 
which ‘shall be more free and unsectarian.” He is s0 
enamoured with the undenominational teaching of Board 
Schools, that he would fain transplant it into churches and 
chapels, or perhaps into halls of a neutral character. There 
is no reason why he should not make the experiment. What 
we object to is this preliminary procedure in which discredit 
is cast upon existing organizations in order to clear a way for 
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this brand-newnineteenth-century religion yclept undenomina- 
tionalism. ‘‘Has not,” he begins his queries by asking, 
“denominational effort to bring the masses of the people 
ander spiritual influence been without doubt only so far suc- 
cessful as to be little short of a failure?” It would be fair 
to meet this with another question: ‘‘ Have not the most 
conspicuous successes among the masses of the people been 
for the most part achieved by men who worked in connection 
with Christian denominations?’’ We do not say all, for Mr. 
Birch in Manchester, to whom reference was made at the 
meeting, does, we believe, work on undenominational lines. 
But Mr. Myers of Leicester and Mr. Lockhart of Liverpool, 
who were also quoted, are both Baptist ministers. The 
pioneer in these special services to working men was the late 
Stowell Brown, and the extraordinary demonstration at his 
funeral proved that neither his ministerial character nor his 
pronounced denominationalism interfered with the hearty 
affection and esteem in which he was held by the working 
men for whom he had faithfully laboured. When the writer 
of this was a minister in Ashton-under-Lyne he carried on 
for months a special service for working men on Sunday 
afternoons. It was attended by hundreds, and when one 
of the deacons of the church formed a Bible-class for adults 
these working men rallied to it until at one time it numbered 
nearly two hundred. They never objected that it was a 
denominational class. It met their needs, it was conducted 
by those who understood them and had sympathy with them, 
and therefore they attended it, and came to be proud of 
their membership. 

No; we do not need a new sect of ‘‘ undenominationalists ” 
added to those already existing. Even if it were established 
its success would depend, not upon the attitude it took 
towards the existing churches, but upon the spirit and faith 
of the men by whom it was worked. This feeling against 
denominationalism is a middle class prejudice, mainly a 
prejudice of those who aspire to be regarded as superior 
persons. The working men know little or nothing of it. 
Rather do they expect a man to be a Churchman or Dissenter, 
Methodist or Congregatienalist. They may not care which 
it is provided he recommend his religion by his life, but 
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they certainly do not think worse of him because he is honestly 
faithful to the church of which he is a member. In short, 
what we most need is men, and we are bound to say that the 
effect of the criticism we have been discussing is to discourage 
the men who might do good service. 

It is uncommonly easy for those who look at such subjects 
from the outside, and have had no actual experience of 
the difficulties and trials of spiritual work, to pass their con- 
demnatory criticisms upon men who, in many cases, are 
almost heart-broken because of their apparent want of success. 
Very likely we have too much of conservatism, are too much 
dominated by tradition and routine, need to have our sym- 
pathies broadened and our inventiveness quickened. Ministers 
and churches will be the better for wise and sympathetic 
words which may help them to contend against such evils, 
but they are not likely to listen with any favour to such words 
based on the idea that the present state of things is miserably 
bad, and that they are chiefly responsible for it. We do not 
believe in the truth of the sombre pictures which are con- 
tinually held up before us of the present condition and pros- 
pects of English Christianity; still less do we believe that such 
evils as exist are to be traced solely or chiefly to half-hearted 
ministers and sleepy churches. The spirit of nagging criti- 
cism has to answer for much more than either ministers or 
churches, who were never more alive and never putting 
forth more effort than at the present time. The problems 
by which we are at present confronted do not admit of 
so simple a solution as many seem to imagine. Their roots 
Jie deep in our intellectual and social conditions, and in order 
to deal effectively with them we need something very different 
from mere external changes. ‘ This kind goeth not out but 
by prayer ’’—prayer as the utterance of faith, prayer as the 
mightiest of spiritual forces, prayer associated with spiritual 
discipline and effect, prayer as a vow of entire consecration 
and an act of simple dependence upon God. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 
No. V. 
THE CONTINUITY OF LIFE, HERE AND HEREAFTER. 
BY REV. DR. CONDER. 

“ Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God and His Father; to 
Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.”—REVELATION i. 5, 6. 
Wuen contemplating that great change through which so 
many of our beloved ones have passed, and we ourselves must 
soon pass, a secret misgiving sometimes haunts us, lest the 
change should be so great that the conrinuity of our life 
should be broken. ‘‘ When that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away.’ What if 
earthly experience, memory, sympathy, affection, be among 
the things done away; and thus our conscious personal 
identity impaired if not destroyed? One purpose, it seems 
to me, of the revelations of this wondrous book, is to supply 
an answer to such questions, an antidote to such fears. 
For they teach us, that the chief interests of earth are also 
the chief interests of heaven. The history, the sentiment, 
the practical purpose, which cement the spiritual unity of the 
Church on earth, have not merely their counterpart, but their 
perpetuation in the heavenly Jerusalem, the Church of the 
First-born. What are the strongest ties of human fellowship ? 
These three : & COMMON EXPERIENCE, & COMMON AFFECTION, & 
common purposE. These are the threefold cord of Christian 
unity. Christians are all partakers of a common deliverance: 
Christ has redeemed us from our sins with His blood. A 
common affection draws us all to Him as our living Centre of 
brotherhood. One is our Master, and all we are brethren. If 
you and I scarcely dare to say that love to Him is our master- 
passion and ruling motive, at least we wish it to be so. And 
out of this common redemption and common relation to our 
Redeemer, arises a common purpose. We serve the Lord 
Christ. We are not our own, but His. 

Now what these glorious visions reveal to us is, that this 
common experience, common affection, and common purpose, 
constitute the threefold bond of unity in the heavenly no less 
than in the earthly Church, a unity never to be dissolved in 
eternity. Compare with our text chap. v. 9, 12. 
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I. A coMMON EXPERIENCE. The experience of redemption 
through the death of the Lord Jesus is an immortal experi- 
ence. Its results are permanent, and its memory shall be 
imperishable. Life would falsify its foundations if redemption 
ceased to be the spring of gratitude, love, joy ; the inspiration 
of conduct. Suppose we could lose all memory of sin; this 
would not alter the racr that all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God; and that had God dealt with us after 
our sins, heaven would have been closed against us. Suppose 
the Cross could vanish in the oblivion of forgetfulness; and 
among the ‘‘ many crowns” of the Son of God, the crown of 
thorns be lost sight of ; this would not alter the racr that He 
has redeemed us with His blood. All we have and hope for, 
we owe to His Cross. We date our years from His birth, but 
our hope from His death. We might well hang back from 
the very gate of Paradise, and cling to this dark earth, if we 
had reason to fear that in leaving it we should lose the con- 
sciousness that we are ‘‘ redeemed, not with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold, . . . but with the precious blood of Christ.” 
If we could forget from what peril, guilt, misery, we have been 
saved, and with what a ransom He has bought us, we should 
lose our mightiest motive to gratitude, as well as to humility— 
probably our indispensable safeguard. We should lose that 
pathetic yet precious element of happiness—the sense of a 
great deliverance. 

The point I desire to emphasize is not merely the personal 
value, but the collective value of this sentiment; its power as 
a bond of spiritual unity and sympathy. 

When a great ship goes ashore amid the breakers, and with 
daring courage and strenuous toil the crew of the lifeboat 
have brought every soul on board safe to land, what a won- 
drous feeling of fellowship springs up among the rescued! 
Some were sailors, and some passengers. ‘They were from 
diverse ranks of society. They spoke diverse languages. 
They pursued diverse aims in their voyage. But now they 
grasp one another’s hand, weep in one another’s arms, and 
say, “‘ We are saved! we are saved!” 

In the history of nations, God has made great use of this 
principle of the fellowship begotten by common peril or 
suffering and common deliverance. When He would forge the 
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links of a national unity that time should never impair, and 
neither calamity nor dispersion should avail to destroy, He 
cast the House of Israel into the furnace of affliction; and 
then sent them a Deliverer, and with a strong hand broke the 
yoke of tyranny, the fetters of slavery. On the further shore 
of the Red Sea, strewn with Egyptian corpses, the throb of a 
nation’s life began to beat in Israel’s heart. The great con- 
flicts which have made their mark on our own national 
history, in which Englishmen have freely shed their blood for 
England, have been fought, thank God, far from our own 
shores. Yet they have been mighty forces in moulding the 
national character. But suppose Agincourt and Waterloo had 
been fought on English soil, and the battle of Trafalgar had 
been the battle of the Channel; that not only the greatness, 
but the liberty of our country had been at stake—do you not 
feel how immeasurably greater would have been the power of 
such names and memories to make our cheek glow and our 
heart beat, and to inspire the feeling that, whatever divides us, 
we are one nation? ‘ Poor, faint, unworthy illustrations !’ you 
may say. True. So must any illustrations be, drawn from 
earthly affairs. What deliverance is comparable with de- 
liverance from sin and death ? What conflict is like that of 
which the Prince of life said, ‘‘ the Prince of this world cometh, 
and hath nothing in Me”? What heroism equal to the self- 
sacrifice of Him who bare our sins in His own body? Or 
what victory to be named in the same breath with that by 
which He ‘‘ destroyed him that had the power of death, the 
Devil, and delivered them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage” ? No wonder, then, that 
the common ExPERIENCE of ‘‘ redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His grace,” 
supplies a band of union fitted to endure through eternity. 
There are Christians, Iam aware, who object to be told that 
there will be any remembrance of sin in heaven. God pro- 
mises to forget our sins, and remember our iniquities no more. 
‘Why,’ say they, ‘should we remember what God forgets ?’ But 
do you need to be told, not merely that actual forgetfulness is 
an impossibility for the omniscient mind; but that if we 
imagined it possible, the graciousness of this very promise 
would be destroyed? ‘Forgive and forget’ would be an easy 
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process, as worthless as cheap, if it were really forgotten on 
both sides that there has been need for forgiveness. It is the 
silent consciousness how real and deep was once the cause of 
quarrel, which makes so sweet and tender the love of two 
hearts that are thoroughly reconciled. 

‘But,’ it is urged, ‘Heaven is a state of perfect happiness. 
How can this be, if we are to remember our sins?’ Perfect 
happiness ? Perhaps so. But what is ‘ perfect happiness’? 
Passive undisturbed drinking in of joy? Rest, music, sun- 
shine, eternal leisure ? Then you might as well be glorified 
sea-anemones, swinging in an ocean of light and sweetness, 
No! Perfect happiness must be the happiness of a perfect 
nature, a perfected character. How is that possible if our 
PAST is to be wasted; its lessons lost, its motives obliterated ? 

Do you imagine, for example, that Davip would wish to 
forget his sin—his crime: the blood of his brave loyal 
servant foully shed; the agony of that moment when his 
slumbering conscience woke in terror under the scathing 
reproach of God’s prophet—‘‘ Thou art the man”? Perhaps. 
But, David! if thou forget thy sin, thou must blot from 
memory the Fifty-first Psalm. Thou must forget thy tears, 
thy penitence, thy prayers ; the blessedness of the man whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. No! David 
cannot afford, even in heaven, to forget all this. Or would 
Peter, think you, wish to forget that shameful miserable hour 
when he stood in the firelight in the court of the high priest’s 
palace, and with profane curses denied his master ? Perhaps. 
But would he be willing to forget that look of Jesus, though it 
pierced him to the heart; or that interview over which the 
Evangelists draw the veil of privacy, but of which his brother- 
apostles said, “‘ The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to 
Simon ;” or the deep consciousness of forgiveness with which 
he urged his hearers on the Day of Pentecost to repent— 
** that your sins may be blotted out’’ ? 

Countless millions of human spirits are found among the 
ransomed ones in Heaven, for whom no memory of sin is 
possible. They were called away from earth before they were 
capable of conscious wrong. Hour by hour they are being 
gathered in, from the dark wastes of Heathendom, as well as 
from the bright, safe folds of Christian homes. For them, too, 
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Christ died. Their voices shall swell the chorus of praise for 
redemption. But the harmony would not be complete without 
the deep pathetic music of the blind whose eyes He opened ; 
the slaves of sin whose prison He unlocked, and brake their 
chains ; the lepers He cleansed, the dead in trespasses and 
sins whom His voice awoke to life. ‘‘ Unto Him that loved us, 
and washed us FROM OUR SINS in His own blood ... to Him 
be glory!” 

II. This common experience—this imperishable memory— 
of Redemption through the Cross of Jesus, is inseparable from 
a second and yet more powerful principle of union: love to 
our Redeemer; the love of adoring gratitude. A common 
experience is much ; @ COMMON AFFECTION is yet more. The one 
glows in the heart of the past; the other lives in the present, 
and lights up the future. 

What is the deepest thing in human nature? Arthur 
Hallam once said he thought pain was the deepest. No! not 
pain. Tsar which can not merely conquer pain, but make it 
welcome, for the sake of others. Lover is the deepest, mightiest 
thing in human nature. In nothing is the Divine wisdom of 
Christianity seen more than in the fact that the power by 
which it proposes to restore the shattered unity of the human 
race, is not truth, or justice, or peace, or liberty, though it 
employs and enforces all these, but nove. Therefore the key- 
note of the heavenly song is this—‘‘ Unto Him that loved us.” 

And so, supposing we could afford to lose the remembrance 
of sin, of penitence, of pardon ; we could not afford to lose the 
remembrance of ATONEMENT, and of its cost. Because we 
should thus love the mightiest proof, the most affecting 
impression, of Divine love (Rom. v. 8). 

Hyper-critical moralists sometimes charge the love of 
gratitude with selfishness. Selfish, doubtless, it is, if it be 
occupied with the gifts or benefits, not with the Person from 
whom they flow. But that need not be; ought not to be. 
That I am saved, is of course to me matter of immense 
importance. It is not surprising if at first, for a season, this 
fills the foreground of my thought. But by degrees I come to 
see that the truly glorious and amazing thing is, not that I am 
saved, but that Hz saved me. God’s universe could very well 
Spare ME, and suffer small loss; but it could not spare the 
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Cross or Curist. It would be infinitely poorer, eternally less 
blessed. 

Onecan imagine that asa redeemed spirit, moulded to Christ’s 
image, gazes round on the innumerable multitude of the saved, 
all thought of his own salvation is lost, swallowed up in unselfish 
joy. Then as all eyes turn towards Him, who is the light of 
the heavenly city, the tide of loving, adoring praise flows ever 
fuller, deeper, stronger—‘‘ Unto Him that loved us ... 1” 

III. Lastly, this double tie of fellowship in experience and in 
affection would be incomplete, powerful though these are, 
without the practical bond of a common AIM AND work. Mere 
unity of feeling with no union of purpose, would be maimed 
and barren. An aimless life would be a lost life, not a 
redeemed life. Life in Christ would be a paradox, an abortion, 
if it were not in some way life for Christ. But read on:— 
* And hath made us kings and priests unto God.” 

** Kines.” What is a king? One who sits on a splendid 
seat of dignity and power, robed, crowned, sceptred, jewelled, 
breathing the incense of adulation—almost adoration ; living 
for himself, and expecting his subjects to live for him? Such 
has been men’s idea of a king. That is not God’s idea. Not 
the picture painted of a true king inGod’s Word. A shepherd 
of his people. One who ‘ goes in and out before them ;’ their 
judge in peace; their leader in war ; whose highest ambition 
is to live for them—if need be, to die for them. What possible 
realization of such an idea can there be in the future life of the 
saved ? We know not: wecannot conceive. But the one thing 
we may be certain is, it does not mean a selfish enjoyment of 
an idle glory. 

“ Priests.” What is a priest ? A sacred official, clothed in 
holy vestments, duly authorized to pronounce certain words, 
to thrust his office between the soul and the Saviour? That 
has been—alas! still is—men’s notion of a priest. Not the 
Divine idea. The priest we find described in the Bible is one 
who intercedes with God, offers sacrifice for men, comes 
nearér to God than other men, that he may bring them near. 
All real Christians, according to the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, are priests; because they are consecrated to God’s 
service, to offer the living sacrifice of body and spirit; and are 
charged with the supreme ministry of interceding for the 
world, and bringing mankind to the knowledge of God. 
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Here, again, the question starts up—How can any such 
priesthood belong to Redeemed Saints in Heaven? We 
cannot tell. But the one thing it cannot mean is, a luxurious 
eternity of passive selfish enjoyment. No such heaven is 
possible, or even conceivable, as long as the Centre of bliss, 
the Light of the city, the Pattern to which all its inhabitants 
are to be conformed, is the Lamp THaT was sLaIn; as long as 
Jesus is the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever; as long as 
the keynote of all the songs of heaven is this—“ Unto Him 
who loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood.” 

Let us then take home to our hearts this great thought of 
the continuity of our life here with our life hereafter. Let it 
hold its due place in our daily life; and not merely be kept 
in ambush as an occasional tonic for sick faith, a light for the 
dying bed, aelamp for the tomb. If we have been washed from 
our sins in the blood of Jesus Christ, what mark does this great 
experience impress on our daily life? If we are one with 
His Church in the belief of His love, and in love to Him, what 
influence does this common affection exert on our feelings and 
bearing towards our fellow-Christians? What place has the 
whole Church of Christ in our sympathy and in our prayers ? 
If we are kings and priests, what is there of royal and of 
priestly in our character and conduct? What manner of 
persons ought we tobe? We are learning the song they sing 
in heaven. We are called to live the life they live in heaven. 


“Even now by faith we join our hands 
With those that went before ; 
And greet the blood-besprinkled bands 
On the eternal shore.” 


——_ ——_$-0-@ —-- — 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 
LETTER IV. 
THE PREACHER. 
My Dear Soxn,— 

It seems almost superfluous for me to suggest that 
your first business as a Christian minister is to be a preacher. 
I do not mean that every minister must strive or can expect 
to be what is called a great preacher. It is not possible that 
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it should be so, and it is not necessary. There ‘are not many 
men who possess the gifts of the orator, and if they were all 
enlisted in the service of the Church the supply of great 
preachers would still be very small. But it is surprising how 
many, who are not orators, become useful and effective 
speakers by a wise cultivation of such gifts as they possess. 
The amount of preaching power in our Congregational pulpit 
is much greater than some are disposed to admit. The truth 
is, @ man can hardly expect to secure for himself a position as 
a minister in our churches unless he can preach. I fail to see 
why this should be a ground of complaint. A surgeon who 
could not perform an operation would not be pitied because, 
looked at from a professional point of view, he was a failure. 
Why should a Christian minister fancy that he has a grievance 
because, through his inability to preach, he fails to secure 
the success on which his heart is set? If a young man 
who had chosen the surgical profession found that, from 
want of nerve or some defect of vision, or lack of skilful 
hand, he was unequal even to the simplest operations required 
of him, he would be compelled to seek some other vocation. 
Unfortunately, when a man has once become a minister it is 
supposed by only too many, that for him to abandon the 
sacred office and engage in trade would be an act of disloyalty 
to Christ. The tradition of the priesthood lingers about the 
pulpit as much to the injury of its occupants as to that of the 
churches and congregations. It is owing to its influence 
mainly that so many continue to hold by the ministerial 
office and name, though their whole career has been a con- 
tinued disappointment to themselves. They may not give 
expression to the feeling, but they are sore at heart because 
of the supposed neglect of the churches to give them a posi- 
tion. Yet the feeling is surely unreasonable. They may be, 
in many cases are, most excellent men. They are anxious to do 
good, and in certain lines of work would be eminently useful. 
But they think it their duty to serve God in the pulpit, and 
that is just the service which, in the judgment of those 
whom as preachers they ought to interest, they are not able 
to render. 

I can understand that the Church would be greatly profited 
by other kinds of ministry beside that of the pulpit. I can- 
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not admit that they would be higher spheres or more spiritual 
kinds of service, for I can conceive of nothing more noble 
than the preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ. But it is 
in the pulpit that a Christian minister has to glorify his Lord 
and to lead souls to Him. It may be that the Church would 
be profited by the appointment of a man whose chief power 
lay in administration rather than in teaching, but at present 
we are not prepared for a separation between the functions 
of the teaching and the ruling pastor; and it is, to say the 
least, extremely doubtful whether such a divorce is practicable. 
It is, indeed, impossible not to see that there is many a 
church which enjoys the unspeakable blessing of the teach- 
ings of a man richly endowed by God for the work of the 
pulpit, but which would have that benefit indefinitely en- 
hanced were there by the side of the beloved preacher a leader 
of another type who was specially qualified for attention to 
the thousand and one details which enter into church work, 
and are essential to its efficiency. The two gifts are not often 
combined, and even when they are the cultivation of the one 
tends to the weakening of the other. Happy the church 
under our present system which has an Apollos in the pulpit, 
but has also deacons or private members of the type of Pris- 
cilla and Aquila. There is this further to be said that, as it 
is, there is many a man who, by the tenderness of spirit with 
which he discharges pastoral duties, gains a power for his 
pulpit addresses which otherwise they would not possess. 
Such men, however, are conscientious in their preparations, 
and if they cannot rise to the first rank of preachers, at 
least take care to make the very best of that which God has 
given them. 

In returning, however, to my starting-point, and insisting on 
the obligation which rests on you to strive after the highest 
possible excellence as a preacher, I cannot help referring to 
the remarkable influence which is often wielded by men of 
the type I have just referred to. Possibly when one hears 
them preach, there is a feeling of surprise approaching to 
marvel at. the success which they command. There is nothing 
striking in thought, and if the style be clear, it is the utmost 
which can be said of it. There is not a touch of inspiration 
either in matter or manner; and perhaps you are even 

VOL. XV. © 98 
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tempted sometimes to say that the sermon is largely made up 
of platitudes which are not relieved by the manner in which 
they are presented. Yet the power of the preacher over his 
audience is undeniable, however inexplicable to you. 

As your own experience extends, there are pretty sure to be 
some points in it of a similar character. You will not always 
find your most carefully prepared discourses the most ac- 
ceptable or effective. I can, at all events, say for myself that 
very often the sermons which have least satisfied my own 
mind, and which appear to me to be least worthy of approval 
as mere intellectual productions, have been those which have 
told most so far as immediate impression was concerned. 
A week-evening’s address, which cost little in the way of 
preliminary preparation, and which, in fact, partook largely 
of the character of improvisation, has not unfrequently 
touched the hearts of the people as more elaborate ser- 
mons have not done. I have heard ministers complain that 
these free utterances of the week evening are thus pre- 
ferred to their more finished discourses. But it is not inex- 
plicable. The very freedom is a large part of the charm. 
The speaker gets nearer to the heart of the hearer when he is 
thus able to throw off all restraint, and speak with him asa 
man speaks with his friend. As a natural consequence the 
hearer is less disposed to criticism and more open to impres- 
sion. The growing neglect of these services is, for this reason, 
one of the most serious losses to the Church in our days. 
There is a simplicity, a freshness, a sympathetic influence, 


-::.-:$0 be found in them which cannot well be replaced.. ‘They 


ought not to be regarded as a mere supplement to the services 
of the Sunday. They are of another type; they have a cha- 
racter peculiarly their own, and introduce a spiritual element 
which is not often found elsewhere. It is this which makes 
them so acceptable to those who attend them, and who show 
their keen appreciation of the refreshment they minister by 
the hearty words they often address to their pastors. 
Considerations of this kind serve, in some measure, t0 
explain a feeling which, I confess, has sometimes been 
cause of sore perplexity to myself. The surroundings of the 
Sunday and the week-day service are so different, that it 
requires great wisdom and discrimination if we are to argue 
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from the one to the other. But, after every such allowance 
has been made, there is a suggestion in the criticism of which 
I am speaking that is not to be overlooked. The preacher 
may possibly presume too much upon the intelligence of his 
people, and, even where this is not the case, he may too 
readily calculate upon their willingness to follow him in pro- 
longed and careful lines of thought. There are numbers, 
perhaps the majority, who have not the capacity to exercise 
their minds upon high things; and of those who have, there 
are not a few who do not care to have it called into play by 
sermons, especially if those sermons be largely of a theo- 
logical character. Perhaps we too often lose sight of the fact 
that a considerable proportion of our congregations are not in 
sympathy with the aims or subjects of our teaching. They 
are present as a matter of form, or as a show of respect for 
religion or public opinion, or in compliance with an old habit 
which they have not the resolution or courage to shake off. 
But they are not interested, and one of the most difficult of 
all the problems for the preacher is how to interest them. 
We often hear comparisons drawn between the eagerness of 
the audience at a political gathering and the comparative 
apathy of our religious assemblies, but these comparisons 
forget the essential difference between them. In the one, the 
audience are interested to begin with. They have been 
attracted either by sympathy or antipathy, and whichever it 
it be, the result, so far as the creation of.excitement is con- 
cerned, is much the same. But of the congregation only a 
section is in touch with the preacher. The majority, if not a 
large minority, has a feeling of indifference with a certain 
touch of sullenness in it. Behold! what a weariness is the 
secret thought ; and the chief desire is that it should be over 
as soon as possible. Now to whatever other conclusion this 
may point, it certainly suggests the necessity of giving a 
life-like character to the sermons. The well-prepared dis- 
course which deals thoughtfully and logically with great 
doctrines has distinct merits of its own; but it may utterly 
fail of its purpose, and its high quality may go very far to 
explain its failure. If a student of divinity happens to hear 
it he may be very loud in its praises, but it does not affect 
the hearers at all. Their minds are not accustomed to this 
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kind of exercise, and, in truth, something in which there was 
less of intellectual strength, but more of illustration or of 
vivid presentation of familiar truths, would have more 
interest and exercise more power over them. 

Preachers ought to be the best judges of preachers and 
sermons, but, as a matter of fact, they are often among the 
worst ; and for this obvious reason, that they judge sermons 
too much by some artificial standard of their own, or by what 
they would describe as their intrinsic qualities, rather than by 
their adaptation to the wants of the people. I venture to 
doubt whether we have, any of us, taken sufficient heed to 
this last point. It may be a very laudable ambition to desire 
to add some contribution to the great master-pieces of pulpit 
eloquence, but it is a far nobler one to seek to make our 
pulpit a power for winning souls and extending the rule of 
Christ in the world. If we are to attain this, we must study 
the intellectual condition and spiritual need of the men to 
whom we have to address ourselves. After all, however able 
and even evangelical our sermons may be, if they do not 
come near men’s hearts and consciences they fail of their 


great end. Far be it from me to advocate any servile defer- 
ence to man’s opinions or prejudices. What I want to urge 
is, such consideration of their attitude to the gospel as might 
enable us to present that gospel in such a manner as to 
interest their thought and engage their sympathy. What is 
necessary to this must be a subject for future letters. 

YOUR AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


THE SECOND PSALM." 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
‘“‘ Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine vain things ?” 


Tus psalm belongs to the class called Messianic. It is a 
psalm full of that great national hope of the Jews concerning 
Him who was to come. A nation without hope is like a man 
without hope. It is simply to live in the present, without the 


* Reported stenographically. 
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anticipation of anything greater and stronger that lies beyond. 
Possibly some of us may have passed through years of hope- 
lessness, in which the things we were doing seemed to be 
entirely unworthy of us. You cut off hope from any man, or 
any group of men, and at once you paralyze the worth of 
everything. It is exactly so with nations as with men. If 
we look at the nations of the world, those nations which 
seem to have no national life, of which the world comes to 
say, by and by, that there is no reason why they should exist, 
is it not always because they have no hope? The great 
fathers of our country were quick to anticipate that God had 
some purpose in the creation of this new nationality—some- 
thing for America to do in the world. It was this hope that 
gave cohesion and dignity and poetry to the first century of 
our national existence. We talk about ‘“‘ manifest destiny.” 
It means simply a great inspiring hope which runs througb 
our land. No nation lives a great life which does not believe 
in ‘manifest destiny.” It means something somewhere 
which, though very vaguely known, still lies in the future as 
a point of attraction, and makes the whole nation with one 
unity of effort press forward toward whatever God may have 
for it to do in the ages to come. 

The Jewish nation was full of vitality. It enabled the Jews 
to pass through fire and water and come out safely on the 
other side. This was because of a great national hope, shining 
like a star beaming upon them all the while. The noblest 
kind of national hope, the highest idea of ‘‘ manifest destiny,” 
is not simply a great event, but a great character. It is the 
ideal of a great character that is to come to them, and then 
to create great character throughout all the people. The 
hope of the coming of such a being was the ruling idea of the 
Jewish people. They were looking forward to a great character 
that was to come and to be a great power over humanity. A 
character is always nobler than any event that is going to 
happen. It is better for our people to have Washington a 
great national character than to have the Fourth of July. 
A great nature remains as a perpetual inspiration. This 
perpetual drawing forward toward the Messiah that was to 
come, though often disturbed and confused, ultimately cleared 
itself in a conception of a national hero who was to be the 
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manifestation of God to the people. This is what gives unity 
and greatness to the Old Testament history. No man knew 
when He was to come or where He was to come. 

Suppose to-day all our American people were anticipating 
that a great American should be born, and this anticipation 
was founded upon some sure prophecy which no household 
doubted for a moment. Suppose it was believed that he 
should lead our nation forth to fulfil its nature and destiny. 
With what wondrous longing would every childbirth be antici- 
pated! What mystery would hang around every cradle! 
When any man came forth amidst his fellow-citizens and 
showed himself in any degree greater than other men, every 
eye would be fixed upon him. That was the condition of 
things in Judea. Every child that was born might be the 
Messiah ; every king might hold in his hand the Messianic 
sceptre. Through all their life there ran this great anticipa- 
tion, this inextinguishable hope. Everything said and done 
in regard to childbirth was said and done with all the dignity 
that belonged to the anticipation that every cradle might 
contain the Messiah. And if not, still it contained one who 
belonged to the Messianic race. What picturesqueness, 
beauty, deepness, wealth, and dignity pertained to every 
mother’s welcome of the new-born child and the care she gave 
to it! Every king was dignified by the way in which a 
coming king was to sit in supreme majesty. No king can 
sit upon any throne in the world that weaker kings do not 
catch something of the glory of his royalty. Every king who 
sits upon a throne that is some day or other to be occupied 
by a majestic monarch gains something of the majesty of that 
monarch. 

We do not know of whom this Second Psalm was written ; 
we do not even know by whom it was written. All the psalter 
was grouped together in the name of David. Some time in 

. the history of the Jews, some one, inspired with this great 
Messianic hope, looked upon some king and sang about him 
as if he might be the Messiah. The words which he sang 
became words capable of being applied by the Messiah to 
himself. This psalmist, looking upon the throne of David as 
the most sacred place in all the world, cries that the Messiah, 
some day or other, shall sit there. He saw a man go up upon 
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the throne; he seemed in vision to see how that throne was 
to be occupied by and by, by a loftier king. He saw in him 
who was sitting there now something of the majesty of the 
king who was to occupy the throne by and by. There may 
have been a suspicion that this was the Messiah himself; and 
the minstrel lifted up his voice and sang. The greeting which 
he received from the great Psalmist was lofty and grand. 
Ages passed away; and when the great King did come, these 
words were taken up and sung by His disciples of Him as the 
great Messiah. The fulfilment was different from the antici- 
pation in the Psalmist’s mind. The old words written about 
the kings with their sceptres and their golden crowns, words 
in which the noblest soul sang of kingly qualities in olden 
times, were found fit to be spoken of Jesus when He became 
king. 

What is the philosophy of the Messianic psalms? Shall 
we say, that back in those distant days, men anticipated just 
what was going to come when Jesus was born in’Bethlehem 
and did His work in Galilee? There was nothing so monstrous 
as that. The whole of the Bible is much more natural than 
we are apt to make it. Men of God were able to sing psalms 
worthy of the Messiah when any of their own number, tower- 
ing in reverence above their fellows, went up upon the throne 
from which the Son of God was going to rule the world. We 
may take it and read it distinctly about Jesus Christ, when we 
understand how it came to be. We learn from the Book of 
Acts that the disciples were arrested for preaching Jesus and 
the Resurrection, and were commanded never to preach any 
more in this name. They came to their own company and 
reported all that the priests and elders had said unto them. 
And they lifted up their voices in prayer and praise to God, 
saying, “O Lord, thou art the maker of heaven and earth 
and the sea, and all that in them is, who, by the mouth of 
Thy servant David, hast said (quoting the Second Psalm), 
‘The kings of the earth stood up.’ ” 

This Messianic psalm was taken and applied in its com- 
pleteness to the Messiah who had really revealed Himself at 
last. The words then found a kingship worthy of them, and 
were sung of Christ. As we read them by ourselves or in the 
church, we lose much if we do not see the speakers. There 
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are three speakers, or series of utterances. The first is the 
writer of the psalm, who stands, as it were, to call the attention 
of the people to the two great speakers. These two great. 
speakers are, first, the Lord Jehovah, who stands behind 
everything done and said in Judaism; and, in the second 
place, the coming One, the Anointed, the King, the Messiah 
Himself. The writer stands as the chorus in the great tragedy, 
the interpreter to the multitude who cannot be able to catch 
the whole point of the meaning of what is going on. He sees 
God taking the sovereignty of the world, and bringing to the 
world its Saviour. He sees, looking down through the ages, 
that persecution is going to come. As Jesus Himself said, 
His coming would bring, not peace, but a sword. So the 
writer breaks forth in astonishment, ‘‘ Why do the heathen 
rage?” 

It is a great cry of astonishment from one who sees a great 
mercy coming to the world of guilt, bringing in redemption to 
the world; and the world setting itself against it. The man 
that really knows Christ, knows His mercy, lives in daily 
communion with Him, knows himself a new creature, re-created 
and fitted for holiness, says: ‘‘ He is my Saviour, working out 
the rich redemption of my life. Let Him sit upon the world’s 
throne, within the world’s heart, and the world’s redemption 
will come about. If I only cry out now, to-morrow morning 
that will be manifest to the world which is already manifest. 
to me; I lift up my eyes and look forward into the morrow, 
believing that he will be enthusiastically received. Surely all 
the world, with its sufferings and pains, will receive the 
Saviour when He comes.” But the world says: ‘“ We will 
not have this man to rule over us; we will cast away His 
chains from us. The kings of the earth set themselves, and 
the rulers take counsel together, against the Lord, and against 
His anointed.” It is the everlasting wonder of the soul that 
knows Jesus Christ, that this world, with Jesus Christ waiting 
at its doors to save it, can set itself against Him and not let 
Him in. If there be beings who perfectly understand Jesus 
Christ, and know nothing of the sins of our humanity, with 
what wonder must they look upon our world and see it un- 
willing to receive this great redemption ! 

But God’s great purpose of making Jesus King of the world 
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is unchanged and unchangeable. And so he speaks— He 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh.” Jesus shall reign. 
That is Jehovah’s determined purpose. He makes but little, 
except for the sake of individuals, of this continual opposition. 
He will yet set the King upon His throne. Whether the 
world will have Him or not, Christ is to be King of the world: 
“T have set my King upon my holy hill.” From above all 
the turmoil and tumult of this world, its own notions, pre- 
parations, wars, and accursed corruptions everywhere, comes 
down the strong, undisturbed voice of Him who holds the 
world in the hollow of His hands, declaring that Christ shall 
be the everlasting King. However nations may boil with 
disturbance at the foot of the throne, He shall reign. The 
world has heard that, and it has brought a certain deep peace 
into the soul of mankind. Sometimes this hope seems to be 
nothing but a great blind optimism. But as soon as it gets 
sight of Christianity it fastens itself to the great Christian 
promises. It seems as if, years and years ago, this poor 
world would have given up its hope and dropped its hands. 
But the inextinguishable hope of humanity is upheld by the 
wonderful voice of God declaring that Christ shall ultimately 
be its King. 

The third speaker is Christ Himself. He speaks for Himself: 
“T will declare the decree.” The Lord said: ‘“‘Thou art my 
Son; this day have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” Christ is in the 
world, and He is sure of the world. Sitting upon the throne, 
recognizing clearly who set Him there, He will never leave it 
until all the nations shall be His nations. Christianity, the 
echo of God’s will, the Christ that is in this world, with that 
strange confidence which has pervaded Christianity through 
all its history, will be master of the world at last. Christianity 
has never been the perfect manifestation of Christ. Among 
the wonders of these last nineteen centuries has been the 
quiet, certain confidence of Christianity. It cannot be crowded 
out and lost among the multitudes of mankind who are careless 
or hostile. It has never lost the conviction that there is a 
power in it which is some day to make it the ruler of the 
world; that it possesses Divine grace which some day will be 
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sufficient for the healing of the nations. And always there 
has been this other consciousness, that it never could come to 
that until the world should be more true, and its corruptions 
had passed away, and it had indeed become worthy of fulfilling 
the purposes of God. 

At the close, we come back to the writer of the chorus that 
tells us what the meaning of it all is: ‘‘Be wise now, ye kings; 
be instructed, ye judges of the earth; serve the Lord with 
fear. Kiss the Son lest he be angry.” The writer seems to 
say: ‘‘O kings and judges of men, ye have heard what is 
going on in, this world. However it may be delayed, this 
world is to be a world of God and Christ and righteousness. 
Whoever is to have a place in the history of this world of 
righteous men, must come and kiss the Son.” ‘There rings 
out the great voice of the Psalmist which declares that in the 
end of things, in the far-off end, however it may be now, in 
the distant end of things, only he who is on the side of 
righteousness shall have place and power in this world. 

Thus, this Messianic psalm presses itself into the lives we 
are living, and declares that if we are wicked we shall be 
powerless ; if we set ourselves against the Son of God and His 
righteousness, our force shall die out of the world. If the 
most humble man puts himself upon the side of righteousness, 
in company with Christ, if in his own little lot he does things 
pure and good and kind, he shall have a part with Christ in 
His great conquest of the world. It is the word which God 
gives His children everywhere: ‘‘O My children, you have 
_ only to put yourselves at My side to have something of My 
power. You and I together, not simply I alone, I taking you 
for My humble allies, will conquer the world.” There are two 
things we never ought to forget: first, the great assurance 
given us that He whom we worship as Christ is the centre of 
the world. Everything is verging to Him. All the past, 
however unconsciously, is ruled by Him; and all the future, 
however little it may now know its Master, will ultimately 
recognize Him. He who is everything, sanctification, re- 
demption, in fortunes of the individual soul, is the world’s 
redemption. 

Also, just exactly as in the history of the Jews, striving 
toward the great event a great person, everything that 
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happened until he arrived was anticipatory, so with the 
Messianic consciousness in us.. We are looking forward to 
the time when Christ shall perfectly occupy our whole Church. 
Then alone He will be perfectly our King. Everything that 
happens meantime, however insignificant, is of value if it be 
a step forward toward the establishment of His kingdom in 
our souls. If, again and again, weary of this life, we look 
into the face of some event and say, ‘‘ What! have you come 
just to worry my soul with one more event?” we may hear 
the answer, ‘‘No, no. If you are able to understand me, you 
may know that I have come to tell you of the approach of 
Christ, and to make your soul a little more ready for it. I, a 
poor way-worn event, have travelled from the very distant 
depths of God’s purposes to find your soul; I come to you, as 
I came in those events to the Jews in their history, to tell you 
of the great One by and by coming to be your king. I came 
to bless you if you will let me bless you. By submitting 
yourselves to the Divine agency of me and such as me, ulti- 
mately you may be ready for the sublime dominion of the Son 
of God.” 


MR. FORSTER. 


Tue death of Mr. Forster means, not only the loss of a con- 
spicuous figure from the political arena, but also the with- 
drawal of a distinct force from our political life. We have 
never regarded the late member for Bradford as belonging to 
the first rank of our statesmen, nor, even if we regard that 
rank as including only one illustrious man, as holding a high 
place in the second. It is true that he was at one time 
talked of as a possible successor to the Liberal leadership, 
but it was fortunate for the party that the suggestion was 
not pressed. It was due to a combination of influences in 
his favour, and was certainly no true indication of his position 
in the party. The friends of religious education looked up to 
him as their champion, and were loud in his praises which 
were echoed by a chorus of voices in the press, and so it came 
to pass that the man who beyond any other was responsible 
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for the weakened condition of the Liberal party in Parliament 
was put forward as a leader for the reduced and disunited 
force. Happily for all—for himself as much as for the party 
—the attempt did not succeed. Mr. Forster had great 
qualities, but they were not such as would have fitted him for 
the difficult post held by Lord Hartington during those long 
and weary years with such remarkable tact and ability. But 
while we have never agreed with what has seemed to us the 
exaggerated estimate of Mr. Forster, we should be the last to 
underrate his intellectual and moral force. He was not an 
orator, but he was a speaker of singular force, due to the im- 
pression he always produced that his words expressed his 
convictions, and that these had been carefully formed and were 
firmly held. We never saw in him a creative statesman, for 
even his Education Bill does not appear to us that model of 
perfect wisdom which some would fain have us believe ; but 
« he had great facility as an administrator, and was undoubtedly 
fitted to render eminent service to the State, and did actually 
render it. Above all, he was an honest politician. It was 
very seldom that we found ourselves in agreement with him, 
for even when we reached the same conclusions it was by 
roads so different that his style of advocacy checked the flow 
of our sympathy. But this did not prevent us from honour- 
ing that sturdy integrity which was one of the marked cha- 
racteristics of his public life. He was an opponent to be 
respected and honoured. We feel the more bound to say this 
because among those who applauded him and sought to 
shelter themselves under his great name were many of a 
different type—men who had not the courage of their con- 
victions, but were desirous to pose as moderates, and were 
very glad to point to him as their prototype. Mr. Forster, 
however, could hardly be described as a ‘‘ moderate.” It 
would be more correct to speak of him as an Independent 
Liberal—a little too anxious to assert his superiority to mere 
party considerations, and to have credit for a far-seeing 
wisdom and a judicial fairness. 

Nonconformity had no more resolute and convinced oppo- 
nent. It is not easy to say whether he had ever grasped the 
fundamental principle of our contention, but assuredly he 
had no sympathy with it. He had imbibed Dr. Arnold’s 
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ideas, and while he would have secured liberty (or what he 
regarded liberty) to Dissenters, he believed in the infinite 
value of the educated gentleman whom the State was to appoint 
in every parish. That such an institution cannot be recon- 
ciled with the enjoyment of perfect liberty by those who are 
unable, without a sacrifice of conscience, to accept the position 
which the State gives to those who conform to its standard 
was a point he never seemed able to comprehend. The cause 
of religious equality has no more irreconcilable foes than men 
of this stamp, as we found when we had to deal with Mr. 
Forster’s Education Bill. The memories of a controversy 
which rent the Liberal party in twain, which did much to saddle 
us with six years of Tory administration, and the effects of 
which have not yet been removed, are fresh even now, and are 
kept alive by the incessant rivalry between Board Schools and 
“voluntary ” schools. The good secured by the nation in the 
extension of education by Mr. Forster’s great measure is not 
easily calculated, and may even compensate for the outburst 
of sectarian feeling which has been one result of its action. 
Our own conviction is that, owing partly to the stimulus given 
to denominational schools and partly to the effects of the 
cumulative vote, the Bill has intensified and exacerbated 
sectarian feeling to an extent which is hardly realized. It was 
the favour which it showed to denominationalism that was 
the real cause of the fierce antagonism between Mr. Forster 
and the Nonconformists. The reading of the Bible in the 
schools was represented by his champions as the bone of con- 
tention, but there could have been no greater mistake. On 
that point a settlement might and would have easily been 
reached. One of the most disgraceful artifices of the con- 
troversy was the endeavour to represent Nonconformists, who 
had no power at all except that which they derived from the 
faithful preaching of God’s Word, as the enemies of the 
Bible. It would not have been easy to find even in our poli- 
tical discussions a plea more absolutely false and unjust until 
it had a parallel in the arguments of Church defenders in the 
late electoral contest, when Dissent was branded as Atheism— 
that is, when opposition to a State Church was treated as 
equivalent to the denial of God, and when one clergyman ina 
suburban pulpit went as far as to say that the man who would 
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destroy the Establishment would crucify the Lord Jesus Christ 
afresh. Mr. Forster never lent himself to such calumnies upon 
men who he knew well loved the Bible as earnestly as he did 
himself; but when supporters, more zealous than wise, sought 
to create unfair prejudice by misrepresentation, it was not 
surprising that much bitterness was introduced into the dis- 
cussion. The Bible reading question, however, was never 
the great difficulty. Earnest Nonconformists felt the State 
had no right to enforce the reading of the Bible upon 
Secularists and Jews, but if the latter desired it for them- 
selves, they were prepared to acquiesce in an arrangement 
which they could not regard as strictly equitable. The real 
struggle was about denominational schools, and it was the 
encouragement which the Act gave to their multiplication 
which excited the opposition of Nonconformists. 

Our own belief is, that a little more geniality and tact 
would have saved much of the fierce antagonism that was 
engendered. It fell to our lot to take a part in one of the 
Nonconformist deputations to Mr. Forster, and we can only 
say that, had his intention been to force us into revolt, his 
attitude and his tone could hardly have been better adapted 
to the purpose. There was no attempt at conciliation, no 
endeavour even to point out the difficulties inherent in the 
question itself, and the necessity of a give-and-take policy, 
least of all the suggestion of any possible compromise. The 
effort was rather to impale us on the horns of a dilemma and 
leave us there. Possibly Mr. Forster had himself been 
embittered by the criticism of a measure on which he had set 
his heart; for one of his chief faults, so far as we may judge 
from his public life, was not only impatience, but positive 
resentment of contradiction. If we had doubted this before, 
we should have been assured of it by the article of The Spec- 
tator upon him. That journal was his devoted admirer, and 
writing of him and his works in the strain of eulogy it has 
always been accustomed to adopt in respect to him, it says: 


When, therefore, he declared for a denominational system as the only 
basis upon which it was possible to make education really national, the 
Nonconformists were furious, denounced their former leader as a rene- 
gade, resisted his proposals at every step, and poured upon him, privately 
and publicly, an amount of insult which, if less ferocious than the Par- 
nellite diatribes, was infinitely more galling. Many of them never forgave 
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him; he lost his chance of the leadership through their opposition, and 
but for an unusual personal hold over his constituents, Tory as well as 
Liberal, he would have been sent hunting for a seat. Mr. Forster felt 
the attitude of his traducers, many of whom were among his oldest friends, 
most keenly. ‘‘ They half break my heart,” he said to the writer; but 
he never swerved. 


Our first feeling as we read this extraordinary passage was 
one of simple amazement; but our next was, that here we 
have the chief secret of Mr. Forster’s difficulties, both in rela- 
tion to the Nonconformists and subsequently to the Irish 
Nationalists. Opposition to his policy ‘‘ half broke his heart.” 
His opponents were his enemies, his critics were ‘‘ traducers.”’ 
The extreme sensitiveness thus revealed may seem at first to 
be incompatible with his rugged exterior and the brusquerie, 
often trenching on rudeness, of his manner. But it is only in 
seeming. We believe all that is told us by his friends of the 
great tenderness of heart which was underneath so much that 
was severe and even repellent; and this sensitiveness to 
criticism is in harmony with this general feature of his cha- 
racter. Not the less do we regard it as an unfortunate element 
in the character of a statesman. The good soldier everywhere, 
and still more the true leader, must learn to endure hardness. 
By this we do not mean that he must quietly bear those per- 
sonal misrepresentations and attacks which have become far 
too common in our political controversy, but he must be pre- 
pared for keen criticisms, extending sometimes to the motives 
of his actions. We know not who were the ‘ traducers ” who 
“half broke his heart.” Possibly in the heat of controversy 
biting words may have been said, afterwards to be remembered 
with regret ; but that surely must have been the case on both 
sides. Mr. Forster may have been reproached with incon- 
sistency, with unfaithfulness to true Liberal principles, with 
too eager a desire for Tory cheers. How could it be otherwise 
under the circumstances ? Dissenters were smarting under 
an injustice, proposed to be inflicted on them by one of their 
supposed friends; and if their indignation found vent thus, 
it was not surprising. The description of their opposition 
given by The Spectator is ludicrously absurd, but, unfor- 
tunately, it is only too much in keeping with the spirit 
always shown by some of Mr. Forster’s admirers. There are 
certain journalists who, up to this hour, retain a feeling 
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almost malignant against any who were prominent opponents 
of Mr. Forster, and especially against Mr. Chamberlain. It 
was very unworthy, and it certainly did not enhance Mr. 
Forster’s reputation. To differ from him is hardly to be 
treated as a sin, still less as the unpardonable sin. We are not 
aware that any one ever questioned his ability, his trans- 
parent honesty, his sincere patriotism. His Liberalism was 
not ours; but if we could not follow his lead, we could at 
least respect his character, and give due weight to arguments 
by which we were not convinced. It is surely a pity that 
such a view should have been given of an opposition which 
was as honest and conscientious as the policy itself. We have 
no desire to revive the controversy, but there is nothing in it 
on which we look back with regret. Our dearest principles 
were at stake, and we were compelled to defend them. No 
doubt the differences thus brought out revealed a vital 
antagonism between Mr. Forster and Nonconformists, but 
that did not prevent us from doing justice to the man. 
Even in his Irish policy, which we believe to have been a 
serious mistake, we did honour to the patriotic spirit which 
led him to undertake so difficult a task, and the courage 
with which he faced its perils. While we have felt bound to 
vindicate ourselves and our fellow-workers from such charges 
as The Spectator has brought, we are glad of the opportunity 
to offer our tribute of admiration to the honesty and indepen- 
dence of an able opponent. In opposing Mr. Forster’s policy, 
we never imputed to him unworthy motives. That he often 
awakened our indignation is true, but it was indignation 
against his principles, not against himself. He did noble 
work in his day, and English statesmanship is the poorer for 
his death. 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS AT HOME. 


“Every heart knoweth its own bitterness, and with its joy 
doth not a stranger intermeddle.” There is an individuality 
in all our deepest and most real experiences which baftles the 
penetration of the most keen-sighted, which does not reveal 
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itself even to those admitted to the closest confidence. In 
each of our souls is a barrier which even the dearest friend 
cannot pass, and beyond it a sacred solitude where we weep 
tears that none but ourselves can understand, or have a silent 
gladness into which none can enter. Take the case of one of 
those bereavements which rob us of so much that we have 
cherished with a passionate love, that we feel as though now 
life had nothing left for us. Who then can share the secrets 
of our grief? Friends come to help and comfort, but they do 
not, cannot go beyond the outer court. We listen as they 
talk to us there, but though we appreciate their love, their 
tenderness, and their sympathy, their words seem to belong te 
a distant world, remote from our thought, and with which, for 
the time, we have no connection. We are with them, and yet 
we are apart. ‘‘ My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar,” 
says Antony, in that speech in which Shakespeare shows his 
profound knowledge of human nature and his power of play- 
ing on its feelings. On the lips of the speaker it was but an 
apology for his faltering utterance ; but in the case of the 
believer in the Resurrection and the Life, it tells us also of 
that abstraction from the scenes around him, that communion 
with the lost one (‘not in the coffin,” which was all that 
Paganism could say, but already with Jesus as faith teaches: 
him to say) that separates the mourner even from dearest 
friends. There is a secret chamber of the soul where no 
footfall has ever been heard, and there away even from those 
he can trust most he is alone, and yet not alone since the 
Father is with him. There is a painful sense of impotence 
which every man who has attempted to be a comforter must 
have experienced, and for this very reason—he cannot go 
beyond the porch, the door of the inner sanctuary is closed 
and none can open it. At such times we can but pray that 
the Divine Comforter will assuage that grief which we vainly 
seek to fathom. 


If this be true even of the sorrows of other men, how much 
more must it be so when we come to speak of the grief of the 
Sonof God! ‘Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto 


my sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith the Lord hath 
VOL. Xv. 24 
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afflicted me.” The grander the nature the more impos. 
sible for us to fathom all its experiences. ‘‘I have meat 
to eat ye know not of,” said the Lord to His disciples, and 
in that pregnant saying He indicated the wide gulf which 
must separate between Him and them, Him and us. The 
knowledge of human nature, even on the part of those most 
disposed to boast of their attainments in this respect, is but 
superficial, and strange developments of character are con- 
tinually startling it from its self-complacency and revealing 
the shallowness of its vaunted wisdom. What then must it 
be when we come to speak of Him who, though He was man, 
yet had an experience to which there has been and can be no 
parallel in the story of the race! Can we follow Him into 
the loneliness of the garden, and know all that was in His 
heart as He wept and prayed there, and while the great drops 
of sweat as of blood rolled down His cheeks cried in the 
depths of His agony, “‘ If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
Me”? Can we understand what the treachery of Judas, the 
denials of Peter, the desertion of all the apostles must have 
been to Him? The love which He bore to them had an 
intensity which gave His sorrow over their weakness and sin 
a character which with all our endeavours we vainly endeavour 
to comprehend. His grief had these peculiarities. There 
was in it no element of selfishness, and it was full of tender 
yearnings after those by whom its keenest sufferings had been 
afflicted. It was the grief of a heart on which pressed the full 
measure of human sin and human sorrow. Himself bore our 
griefs and carried our sorrows, and unless we can understand 
all that is included in that far-reaching utterance, we seek in 
vain to enter into the wondrous mystery of that sorrow which 
broke the Redeemer’s heart. We hear that wail which rose 
up to heaven, ‘‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” but our feeble attempts to interpret it only serve to 
show that like the love of which it is the utterance it passeth 
knowledge. 


The claims which selfishness puts forth are advanced with 
great confidence; but even when judged apart from the 
Gospel, they are seen to be intolerable. Shakespeare de- 
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tected the fallacy of its extreme pretensions, and exposed 
them with even more than his ordinary skill in the story of 
Shylock. The Jew was only doing what he pleased with his 
own. He had money which his neighbour needed ; why should 
he not loan it to him on such terms as he thought right ? 
Yet, in the issue, it proved that he had committed a fatal 
error, and in his abuse of' his power had overreached and 
ruined himself. The law would maintain the sacred rights of 
property, but it would not allow them to override the equally 
incontestable rights of others. So, even judged by human 
standards, the authority is not so absolute as its advocates 
would maintain. Human law has had continually to introduce 
limitations which restrain the greed and tyranny of selfishness, 
and there are restrictions which law has not established, but 
which, nevertheless, are not less real, which public opinion 
enforces. There are things which the law will not allow a 
man to do with what he is pleased to call his own, and there 
are others which law would tolerate, but which, nevertheless, 
he dare not do. 

But to the Christian there are other considerations of an 
infinitely higher character. He is not his own—how, then, 
ean he have anything of which he can dispose in this self- 
willed fashion, as though he had nothing and no one to 
consult in relation to it except his inclination or interest, his 
passion or his caprice ? He has money which on every human 
theory of right belongs to him. He has worked for it, he has 
saved for it, he has speculated, invested, traded with it and 
for it. Beyond the help which he has received from the advice 
of others, and possibly not much of that, he owes nothing to 
any man. What he has won is the fruit of his own skill 
and energy. He has wisely calculated, carefully husbanded, 
diligently laboured, and the result is a wealth which numbers 
envy, which to himself at the outset of his course would have 
seemed fabulous. Surely it is his own. Well, yes, so far as 
man is concerned. The State, whatever be its power, has as 
little right to despoil him as the robber against whom it 
protects him. It can and will tax him as it taxes others; it 
will prevent him from abusing such power as his wealth gives 
for the injury of others ; but beyond this it has no right to go. 
Very different is it when he has to deal with God. When he 
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turns to Him he is arrested, first of all, by the thought : I am 
not my own. I have boasted of success, and gloried in the 
multitude of my treasures; but how have I acquired them ? 
If they are the crown of my own efforts, how have I been 
enabled to put forth those efforts? The skill in forecast, the 
daring in enterprise, the clearness of perception, the strength 
of will, the energy in execution—how came I to possess them ? 
What have I that I have not received? But even if it were 
not so, I have placed myself under a still higher obligation by 
which my entire life is covered. Christ has redeemed me, and 
I have yielded myself to Him. With myself must go my 
property. I cannot give the greater and withhold the less. 
Nay, here the greater includes theless. I cannot give affection, 
conscience, desire, with all that makes up myself, without 
giving my property. For in these are the forces by which my 
property is controlled. I use it as I think right; but the law 
of right is learned from Christ. I spend it according to the 
desire of my heart; but my desires all centre and are fixed in 
Christ. I employ it to secure me the largest amount of 


enjoyment ; but my highest joy is to bring glory to Christ. 


SJ 


MISS GORDON CUMMING’S WANDERINGS IN CHINA®* 


Miss Gorpon Cummine is one of the most charming writers of 
travel. She roams the whole world over. Wherever she 
goes she finds friends and makes herself at home. She has 
an eye for everything, and registers her observations with 
singular accuracy; and what is of at least as much import- 
ance to her readers, she can reproduce her own impressions 
with remarkable vividness and interest. Had she belonged 
to the sterner sex, she would have made an admirable military 
correspondent. She has boundless pluck, great versatility of 
resource, a capacity of adapting herself to all kinds of situa- 
tions, and a bright, lively, captivating style. She has given 
us now quite a little library of works of travel, and we know 
not that there is one of them more attractive, more sparkling 


** Wanderings in China. By C. F. Gorvon Cumminc. Two Vols. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.) 
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in its narrative, more full of new and often curious informa- 
tion, more wisely suggestive in its observation, than these 
volumes of ‘‘ Wanderings in China.” She is fully impressed 
with the greatness of the ‘‘ Celestial Empire,” but that has 
not hindered her from penetrating into the mystery by which 
it has been surrounded, and giving us singularly realistic 
pictures of its cities and their people, of their ordinary modes 
of living, of their religion, and, in truth, of everything that 
we need to know in relation to them. Our authoress was ex- 
tremely fortunate in having openings to society which can be 
possible to but few; but for the use made of her introductions 
and opportunities she was indebted to her own genial and 
friendly spirit. She seemed able at once to make herself at 
home and attract friends. Itis one of the advantages of travel 
that it does much to break down prejudice. If the dweller 
in a small village, who has never ventured out into the great 
world and knows nothing, except by report of people with diffe- 
rent views and surroundings from his own, is of all men most 
narrow, then might we expect a wanderer in many lands, 
who has seen life under an infinite variety of phases and 
who has made the acquaintance of all sorts and conditions of 
men, to be of all others the most catholic. This certainly is 
the case with Miss Gordon Cumming. She is thoroughly 
cosmopolitan and catholic, and her book thus does something 
to enlarge our sympathy as well as to extend the field of our 
knowledge. 

Our traveller went from Japan to China. She reached 
Shanghai at Christmas, 1870, but on that visit stayed only 
three days. For though greatly impressed by the splendour 
of the cathedral, the depressing influences were so great that 
she preferred to spend a Christmas Day at sea rather than 
remain under them. She tells us that, notwithstanding the 
strong testimony she had previously had upon the subject, 
the reality of the filth quite surpassed her expectations. Her 
second visit later on was a more pleasant one, but, as she 
says, nothing can make its dead flat surroundings other than 
dismally hideous. At Hongkong she had the misfortune to 
be a witness of a terrific fire, which she describes with a 
graphic picturesqueness which leaves nothing to be desired. 
The city impressed her as favourably as Shanghai did the 
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contrary. In Canton she was surprised to find herself in the 
midst of a very smart, purely foreign settlement. Foochowig 
another of the cities which she admired. Indeed, all thege 
cities are described with so much distinctness, that they all 
stand out in our memory with a character distinctively their 
own. Miss Cumming never goes off into mere raptures, but 
gives us a photographic view of the various places which she 
visits. Pekin especially forms the subject of some interesting 
chapters full of novelty and life. 

As an example of her description of the domestic life of the 
Chinese, we give the following extract from a chapter entitled 
‘The Mandarin at Home” : 


This afternoon we went by special invitation to the house of a very 
wealthy mandarin, who, being also a merchant, has mixed a good deal 
with the foreign community, and so has got over the national prejudice 
against outer barbarians. His women-folk, however, have as yet had 
little or no intercourse with foreigners, and he wished us to see one 
another. 

The sudden change from the dirt and squalor and dense population of 
the streets, to the large enclosure with luxurious houses and pleasure- 
grounds, which form a sort of patriarchal encampment for the family of 
a wealthy great man, is most startling. Our host, robed in rich dark-blue 
satin, came to receive us in the outer court, where, after many bows and 
much shaking of our own hands, pressing together our clenched fists, we 
left our chairs and coolies, and then passed the kitchen, and crossed 
another court, when we reached the great reception-hall, decorated with 
much beautifully carved very open woodwork, and furnished with the 
usual handsome small tables, and ponderous chairs of polished blackwood, 
with slabs of marble forming the seat and back. In honour of our 
expected visit, seats, divans, tables, and walls were decorated with the 
richly embroidered scarlet cloth covers, which are always produced on 
ceremonious occasions. 

On the little tables were set the invariable plates of sweetmeats and 
small cakes. But the quaintest addition to these are the little plates of 
water-melon seeds, which all the Chinese delight in picking open and 
nibbling, in accordance with a Chinese proverb which expresses the 
satisfaction of always having something in the mouth. In this respect 
the whole race are like squirrels, for in every idle moment the entire 
population, rich and poor, find solace in cracking melon seeds with their 
teeth, picking out the seeds with the tongue, and spitting out the empty 
shell. As they walk along the street, or at the social chat, to beguile the 
tedium of a journey, or to lighten the cares of business, the infallible 
remedy is melon seeds. Even at the theatres the spectators are provided 
with little plates, and an attendant walks about with a large basket to 
replenish them again and again, so that the sound of the cracking seeds 
is heard incessantly, and the floor is invariably strewn with them. 
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They are offered for sale everywhere. In the districts where melons 
grow abundantly, the refreshing fruits are freely offered to all comers on 
condition of their saving and restoring the seeds. These are collected in 
great bales as articles of commerce, and form the chief cargo of many 
junks on the rivers. Small children, busy merchants, great mandarins, 
alike delight in them. At the New Year friends bestow on one another 
complimentary packets of melon seeds folded in red paper; and even the 
poorest coolie generally contrives to spare a few cash for the purchase of 
this luxury. I am told that this curious passion for melon seeds prevails 
throughout the Empire, and that the four hundred millions of Chinamen 
are all insatiable for these dainties ! 

At the bidding of the husband we were obliged to do the correct thing, 
and examine their wonderfully dressed and jewelled hair, their exquisitely 
embroidered clothes, andthe dainty shoes, literally only two inches long, 
which covered the poor little deformities which are forced to do duty as 
feet. Throughout this process the ladies stood utterly irresponsive, like 
mute automatons. Unfortunately we were not accompanied by a female 
interpreter, and our host, who spoke excellent English, positively declined 
to assume that duty, and soon retired, leaving us alone with the ladies, 
whom we then persuaded to sit down beside us. Being Canton women, 
both were highly rouged, the paint being carried right above the eyes. 
The younger lady was very brightly coloured, but the elder had subdued 
the paint with powder. Attendants (whose larger feet enable them not 
only to walk naturally themselves, but also to carry their helpless tottering 
mistresses) brought for our inspection a tray whereon were displayed the 
family jewels, consisting chiefly of small pieces of bright-green jade and 
very good pearls, also dainty ornaments and gorgeous head-gear of brilliant 
kingfishers’ feathers, so set in gold as to resemble the brightest and most 
costly enamel. 

The great doors closed behind us, and we passed from the presence of 
Dives to that of Lazarus. Once more we were in the filthy streets, and 
surrounded by wretchedly poor people and beggars clamouring for infinite- 
simal coin. Yet,as we were carried along, we caught glimpses of strangely 
picturesque scenes, and ere we neared the river the shades of evening 
were closing in, the wayfarers had lighted the paper lanterns which they 
carry suspended from a wooden handle, and the shops had hung up their 
quaint lamps of transparent horn, or painted glass, or oiled paper, some 
octagonal, some oval, others globular, lamps of all colours, with a pre- 
dominance of crimson or yellow. These, suspended from the overhanging 
balconies, shone on the tall scarlet or green signboards with their strange 
gilt characters. ‘Then were revealed scenes of religious or domestic life 
in dimly lighted interiors—here a supper party, busy with their chop- 
sticks, devouring bowls of rice with savoury accompaniments—there the 
house-master, renewing the offerings of food and flowers on the family 
altar, and lighting the tapers and the incense-sticks for the evening 
sacrifice. 

A man greatly in favour is the street cook; who, with his locomotive 
oven and a whole array of pots and pans, prepares savoury stews, which 
the wayfarers devour there and then with infinite relish. Those who 
wish for an hour’s rest, or for a quiet talk with a friend, can secure both 
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by entering one of the large tea-drinking halls, where covered cups are 
at once brought to them, each containing a measure of tea, whereon the 
waiter dexterously pours boiling water from a large kettle. Probably 
they will call for melon seeds and tobacco, possibly also for some sweet- 
meats ; and ere they go their way they will have a second cup of tea for 
the good of the house, for all which entertainment they will each pay 
about six cash, equal to about a halfpenny; or if they have been very 
extravagant in the matter of sweet cake, their liabilities may have run up 
to a penny a head! 

I confess that when, on returning to England, I have looked round 
on the squalid wretchedness and dirt of the densely crowded quarters in 
which our poor are huddled together, and have seen the hungry loungers 
gazing longingly through dingy windows at terrible slices of cold roly-poly, 
pies of leaden pastry, with an infinitesimal fragment of unknown meat 
unsavoury sausages, sickening heaps of ready-shelled whelks, and other 
unpleasant-looking shellfish—luxuries in which they could not afford to 
indulge—my thoughts have travelled back to the Chinese street-cooks 
with positive veneration. And as to the luxurious halfpenny tea-hall, 
which takes the place of England’s gin-palace, there indeed China does 
excel the barbarians of the West. 


Our traveller often remarks upon the strong gambling 
‘propensities of the Chinese. She says she has known them, 
when they could gamble about nothing else, bet about the 
number of pips in an orange. The following account of 


‘cricket gambling is curious and amusing : 


We halted at one corner to watch what was evidently a very exciting 
form of gambling—namely, a fight between trained crickets. I had seen 
@ great number of these little creatures offered for sale in tiny bamboo 
cages, Chinamen having a great liking for their chirping (and there are no 
cheery hearths in this country to attract the crickets by their genial 
warmth). But I had not before realized their position in the gambling 
world! Cricket-fights, however, seem to be as satisfactory a medium for 
gambling as cock-fighting or any kindred sport, so these poor little 
insects are most scientifically extracted from their hiding-places in the 
old walls, and carefully secured till the great day of battle, when two at 
a time are placed on a flat tray with a deep rim, and are encouraged to 
fight, which they do with a hearty goodwill, uttering shrill chirps of 
defiance as they become conscious of one another’s presence, and then 
seizing one another and wrestling in good earnest. The owner of the 
victorious cricket will probably clear quite a handful of cash—possibly a 
whole pennyworth, which would be quite a fortune for the day. But it 
seems this form of small betting is by no means confined to the street 
beggars. Many rich men delight in it, and play for heavy sums amount- 
ing to hundreds of dollars, so that a well-proven champion cricket will 
fetch quite a large price in the market. I am told that many of the 
Buddhist priests are keen cricket-gamblers, this mild sport apparently 
ranking among the legitimate clerical amusements of China, as the 
angler’s art does in Britain. 
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Our authoress is evidently herself a deeply religious woman 
who is strongly impressed with the value of missionary work in 
China. Of the spirit in which she regards Christian service 
we have an interesting illustration in her comment on a grand 
Roman Catholic ceremonial which she had witnessed and 
which seemed to impress the people. At first she was dis- 
posed to wish that Protestant missions had something more 
impressive about their surroundings, But her heart was 
reassured by the remembrance of the true and manly con- 
verts she has met who would not be much influenced by 
ecclesiastical ornaments, and winds up with the remark, 
‘There is deep signification in the old saying that ‘ when 
the Crozier became golden, the Bishops became wooden,’ so 
perhaps those who most hope to see the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom in China may be consoled for the lack of outward 
beauty.” The testimony she bears as to missionary work is 
simply invaluable. We have quoted some parts of it, and we 
shall probably quote more. Our readers will be greatly 
interested in the following account of colportage : 


But the work of the colporteurs in China is generally by no means a 
rose-strewn path, or at any rate the roses are beset with abundant 
thorns! Their work has not much in common with that of the British 
bookseller, nor does the comfortable Briton who “sits at home at ease,” 
and does his share of mission work by occasionally writing a small 
cheque, often realize the amount of physical and mental endurance which 
the Christian bookseller in China has to undergo in disposing of his wares: 
The country to be traversed is so vast, and the characteristics of the 
people and of their surroundings are so varied, that there is, of course, 
room for every conceivable experience. Occasionally it is smooth sailing, 
and the booksellers are the most popular men of the day, and perhaps 
within a few hours they reach another city from which they barely escape 
with their lives. Sometimes they have to travel or stand for hours in a 
blazing sun which might make them long for Jonah’s gourd, and ere they 
return to headquarters the land is all icebound, and they are well-nigh 
frozen. Sometimes they must toil along difficult mountain tracts, cross- 
ing rickety bamboo swinging-bridges which sorely try the nerves of 
heavily-laden book coolies. At other times the only path is up the boulder- 
strewn bed of some mountain torrent. Just to glance at one example. 
There is Mr. Archibald, the Bible Society’s Pioneer Agent in the province 
of Hunan, with its 25,000,000 inhabitants.. He commenced work there in 
1879, following the course of three great rivers, accompanied sometimes 
by Mr. Wood, sometimes by Mr. Paton, both of the Church of Scotland 
Mission, They visited eight walled cities and about thirty towns in the 
Southern Province, and notwithstanding the obstructions laid in their 
way by the mandarins, the hostility of the gentry and scholars, the ex- 
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citement and tumult of the people, threats, imprecations, insults, and 
annoyances of every description, they contrived to dispose of about 12,000 
books and portions of Scripture, and about as many tracts. Finally they 
were mobbed, stoned, and driven away from the capital, narrowly escap- 
ing with their lives. But soon afterwards they had the joy of learning 
that in two villages within forty miles of the great city of Hankow the 
shrines of the gods had been abolished, the idols thrown into the ponds, 
houses opened for Christian worship, and twenty candidates desired 
baptism. All this had been brought about by the agency of native Chris- 
tians who had come to visit their friends, and took the opportunity of 
preaching from house to house. So at the New Year, instead of writing the 
customary extracts from the classics on the doorposts and lintels, these 
houses were adorned with verses concerning ‘‘ Jesu’s holy doctrine.” . . . 

Winter came on suddenly. They had to abandon their inland expedi- 
tion with their wheelbarrows, and return to the river, down which they 
travelled in a snowstorm till they reached the city of Siang-tan, on 
approaching which they were mobbed and compelled to seek safety by 
anchoring in mid-stream. Thence, however, they were soon dislodged. 
To quote Mr. Archibald’s own words, “‘ We soon saw a small gunboat 
coming towards us, laden with suspicious-looking buckets and ladels, and 
manned by a crew of rowdies. One of the most precious things in China 
is night-soil, which, carefully collected in buckets, is sold for manure. A 
cargo of such ammunition had our enemies laid in, and with this they were 
were now coming to attack us! ! Cursing we can endure, brickbats and 
stones are trifles; we might in case of need face cannon-balls and torpedoes 
—but this was too much. We turned tail and fled ignominiously!” At 
Chang-sha they were conquered in a more dignified manner. Instead of 
a filth-boat, no less than six gunboats were ordered out and ranged along 
the shore to prevent the sellers of foreign books from effecting a landing. 
It appears that the literati of this place are so desperately antagonistic 
to all foreigners, that they have even boycotted the relations of Marquis 
Tseng, the Chinese ambassador to Britain, to mark their disapproval of 
his friendliness to the barbarians. 


GLIMPSES OF HUGUENOT LIFE AND WORSHIP IN 
PARIS IN THE 16th AND 17th CENTURIES. 


i. 


Ir was the year 1538. The carnival had been celebrated 
with unwonted splendour. Francis I., who then ruled France, 
was addicted to pleasure, and on this occasion had allowed 
his court to be a scene of bacchanalian licence. Thoughtful 
and pious people—for there were some such in Paris—were 
scandalized. Among these was Marguerite of Angouléme, 
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Queen of Navarre, and sister of the gay monarch. She had 
been compelled by virtue of her position to take some part in 
the festivities, but when all was over, and Francis I. had left 
for the North, she resolved to do something to counteract the 
mischief. Unable through the opposition of the Sorbonne to 
secure one of the principal pulpits of the city for her chaplain, 
Gerard Roussel, a convert to the new doctrines, she determined 
that his voice should be heard. Accordingly, she had a hall 
in the Louvre, then the royal residence, fitted up for worship, 
and then sent word to her friends that services would be held 
on certain days. The novelty of the proceeding drew together 
many who would never have ventured to enter a Lutheran 
meeting (the followers of the new doctrines in France were at 
that period called Lutherans). In the minds of those who 
had begun to break away from Rome, the boldness of the step 
aroused fresh courage, and inspired many with the hope that 
Paris would soon be won for the gospel. Crowds, therefore, 
flocked to the Louvre, a second and larger hall had to be 
prepared, and then a third, and still numbers could not find 
entrance. Roussel preached every day during Lent, and as 
many as four or five thousand persons of all ranks crowded 
to the services. Encouraged by this first success, Marguerite 
determined to urge the king to grant to the Bishop of Paris 
the power of appointing whom he liked as preachers. Francis 
I. was then engaged in negotiations with our Henry VIIL., 
and with some of the Protestant princes of Germany, and 
was not unwilling to give some proof of good-will towards the 
Protestant cause. He therefore granted his sister’s request, 
and as the bishop was favourable to the new doctrines, he 
willingly appointed two Augustinian monks, Courault and 
Berthand, who were known as converts to the gospel. And so 
for some months in two at least of the principal churches of 
Paris the message of Divine truth was faithfully delivered in 
the hearing of ever-increasing numbers, including many of 
the poorer classes, who had shrunk from going to the king’s 
palace. 

Calvin, then a young man, was in Paris at this time, and 
though taking no public part in these strange movements, 
yet he was incessantly at work, attending the smaller and 
more secret meetings of the faithful, and endeavouring to 
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supplement the teachings of the great preachers. It go 
happened that the Sorbonne, by whom these heretical pro- 
ceedings were viewed with the utmost alarm and indignation, 
had to elect a rector for the university, and as a stroke of 
policy, it would seem, chose Nicolas Cop, a great friend of 
Calvin’s. This seemed like a special providence, and Calvin 
determined, if possible, to make use of Cop as a means of 
giving still further impetus to the rising cause. It was cus- 
tomary for the new rector to deliver an inaugural address, 
and Cop consented to accept and read what Calvin should 
prepare for him. Accordingly, on All Saints’ Day, the as- 
sembled Sorbonnists listened with astonishment to an address 
on Christian philosophy, couched in simple, nervous language, 
in which Christ was declared to be the only intercessor, and 
the grace of God the only means of the remission of sins; 
and after this exordium followed an exposition of the Beati- 
tudes. Such language had never been uttered in the univer- 
sity before, and roused the wrath of the popish party to the 
highest pitch. It was resolved to lodge a complaint against 
the new rector before parliament. This body, alarmed at the 
course which affairs were taking, were by no means unwilling 
to examine this complaint, and Cop was summoned to appear 
before them. Fortunately for him, a friend warned him of 
the fate that awaited him—for his death was determined on 
even before his trial, and he was able to escape to Switzer- 
land. Disappointed of their victim, the enemies of the truth 
resolved to seize Calvin, who, though he worked in secret, 
was known to be an ardent Lutheran. But again they were 
doomed to failure. Calvin’s friends, hearing that he was to 
be arraigned, sought him out and begged him to flee. As 
they were doing so, the officers reached the house. Fortu- 
nately Calvin’s room in the Collége des Fourtet looked into 
another street, and so while some of his friends parleyed with 
the officers at the door, the others made a cord out of Calvin’s 
sheets, and let him down into the street at the back. The 
position of the Lutherans now became a very painful one. 
The tide was turning against them. Many fled from the city. 
and Marguerite herself withdrew to the Pyrenees. 

Several months elapsed. The fate of Protestantism was 
doubtful. Its enemies were incessant and unscrupulous in 
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their machinations, but Marguerite did not forget her 
friends, and occasionally the king vouchsafed them his pro- 
tection. Public services could no longer be held, but a 
certain amount of liberty was allowed. Calvin even ventured 
to return, but believing that he was called to be a teacher 
rather than an evangelist, and finding that his many visits 
and constant exhortations left him no time for study, he with- 
drew to Germany. And it was well he did, for the storm of 
persecution was again rising. Not long after his departure 
the bolder spirits among the evangelical party having con- 
sulted Farel, who was then labouring in Switzerland, deter- 
mined upon a bold stroke, which they fondly hoped would 
bring Paris over to their side. On the 25th of October, 1534, 
there appeared on the walls of Paris, in all parts of the city, 
a huge placard, denouncing the idolatry of the mass. It was 
from the pen of Farel himself, and was written in bold and 
almost unmeasured language. The excitement in Paris was 
intense, and roused the anger of the clerical party and of the 
Sorbonne to white heat. But even this might have cooled 
down, and the gospel been allowed to make its way quietly 
among the people, had not some over-zealous partisan of 
the new faith dared to affix one of these placards on the 
door of the king’s cabinet at Blois. 

This was too much for Francis I. All his good-will towards 
the Reformation vanished, and he at once returned to Paris, 
determined to put an end to the movement, and to purge the 
city from the guilt it had contracted. A long procession per- 
ambulated the streets, the relics of the saints were exhibited, 
the king himself walked with bare head and carrying a lighted 
taper, and worst of all, ‘‘ in order to appease the wrath of God,”’ 
as was said, martyr-fires were kindled, and an edict was issued 
for the extirpation of Lutheranism from the kingdom. This was 
on the 21st of January, 1535. And the coincidence is worthy 
of notice, as D’Aubigné remarks, on the 21st of January, 1793, 
Louis XVI. was beheaded. 


II. 


We now pass over a long interval, during which the 
horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew has taken place, and 
Henri IV., to whom the Protestants looked for protection, has 
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passed over to the Romish Church. In consequence of this 
defection, his sister, Catherine of Navarre, the daughter of 
the admirable Jeanne d’Albret, has become the head of the 
Protestant party. And in right royal fashion did she exercise 
her prerogative. Great feudal seignewrs then enjoyed the 
right of holding worship in their own houses; and this right 
Catherine interpreted as meaning that at any time and place 
where she might happen to be staying, she might call for a 
pastor and have a service with open doors. Accordingly on 
the 7th of June, 1598, the day after her arrival in Paris, 
worship was celebrated in the Louvre, where Marguerite of 
Angouléme had, as we have seen, so often brought numbers 
together to hear the gospel, but where, since then, Charles 
IX. had taken part in the slaughter of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
1572. 

At these services, held under the auspices of Catherine, as 
many as 3,000 persons are said to have been present. Such 
as were left of the old Protestant nobility were often to 
be seen there, and among them Admiral Coligny’s daughter, 
afterwards Princess of Orange, the Duke of Sully, the Duchess 
of Nevers (Henrietta of Cleves), the Duke and Duchess of 
Rohan, and many others. 

Nor were these services always restricted to preaching. On 
one occasion the marriage of the Marquis de Mirabeau and 
Mdle. d’Audelot, Coligny’s niece, was performed. The Lord’s 
Supper, too, was frequently celebrated, and once, according to 
L’Estoile, as many as 4,000 persons presented themselves forthe 
communion, and their entrance and exit were watched bya great 
crowd, among whom there was no murmuring. Complaints 
were addressed to the king about these heretical doings in his 
own palace, but with this result only, that difficulties some- 
times arose and services had to be deferred. When Catherine 
married the Count of Soissons, her visits to Paris became less 
frequent, and when, in 1604, at the early age of forty-two, she 
was called to her eternal rest, these gatherings at the Louvre 
ceased, and the Protestants were bereft of a noble and power- 
ful friend. 

With regard to regular Protestant worship, the utmost that 
could be obtained from Henri IV. on his accession to the 
throne was a permission to celebrate it at a distance of ten 
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leagues from Paris. At length, in 1598, the Edict of Nantes 
was wrung from him. This celebrated measure recognized 
the rights of conscience, but the amount of freedom it granted 
was very restricted. The Protestants were still forbidden to 
worship in the city. The distance, however, was diminished 
by one-half, and on the 14th of December, 1599, preaching 
was authorized in the little village of Ablon, in the district of 
Corbeil. 

Such authorization was certainly a boon, but much zeal and 
fervour were needed in order to its enjoyment. The journey 
to Ablon, which may now be made by rail in twenty-five 
minutes (Ablon is the second station on the Orleans Railway), 
then required nearly half a day, whether by land or water 
conveyance, and at certain seasons could not be performed 
without much peril. In one year, when the winter was ex- 
ceptionally cold, forty children perished, who were being taken 
to Ablon to be baptized. These sufferings lasted six years. 

Much insight may be obtained into the religious life of those 
days from the private journal—The Ephémerides—of Isaac 
Casaubon, one of the most learned men of his time. The 
following extracts throw light on the services at Ablon : 


May, 1601. We went to A. to keep the fast for our own sins and for 
those of the whole Church. It was with great trouble and a thousand 
difficulties that we accomplished the journey. We abstained from eating 
and drinking, but the bad weather prevented us from hearing the three 
sermons, as we had hoped to do. The boat that conveyed us moved 
slowly, and not without much danger, owing to the violence of the wind. 
We had heard the first and second sermons, and were listening to the 
third, when the rain came on (we were in the open air) and compelled us 
to return to the boat. There, being nearly wet through, we began to read 
Primasins’ Commentary on the Apocalypse. O eternal God, I beseech 
Thee, deliver the Church of Paris from these troubles; or if Thy wisdom 
decides otherwise, give us the strength to bear all these inconveniences, 
and even greater ones, through the mercy of Thy Son, Jesus Christ. 


Writing in January, 1602, he says : 


I returned in a coach (from ‘Ablon) with two noble ladies. The 
driver was not well acquainted with the road. It so happened that the 
solemnities of the day were longer than usual, and darkness came on 
before they were over. Owing to the obscurity and the inexperience 
of our coachman, we should have been precipitated into the river, if the 
hand of God had not saved us. One of the horses nearly perished, and 
with great difficulty we dragged it out nearly drowned. At last, very 
late at night we reached home, having suffered much from the water 
and the road. 
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Again, we meet with the following passage : 


I like to recall to mind the fury of those who, twenty-nine years ago, 
attempted, O.God, to destroy Thy people by assassination. Thou didst 
defeat the designs of those men, or, I would rather say, of those savage 
beasts. Thine be the honour, the praise, and the glory for ever! — 


It is easy from such extracts to gather what must have 
been the joy of the Protestants when at length, in 1606, a 
temple was allowed them at Charenton. It cost much to 
secure the building, and its possession was constantly dis- 
puted. However, for nearly eighty years it was the metropolis 
and principal theatre of Protestant life and teaching. 

Although*Charenton (it is the second station on the Lyons 
Railway) was so much nearer Paris, it was still difficult to 
carry on worship there. It was often dangerous to go by 
water, on account either of the severity of the winters or of the 
primitive means of transport. The boats were generally bad 
ones, with a very poor awning, and were hauled by one man. 
Sometimes they were upset by the larger vessels. Casaubon 
and his family were once very nearly drowned. The journey 
by land presented other perils. It was necessary to go 
through the Faubourg St. Antonie, and as it was not paved, 
and the roads were full of holes, it was extremely fatiguing to 
pedestrians. Besides, the travellers were often insulted and 
hooted by the populace. Meanwhile, the enemies of Pro- 
testantism were not idle. They urged upon the king that 
Charenton was too near Paris, and that according to the 
Edict of Nantes every Reformed place of worship must be at 
least five leagues distant. ‘‘ Well,’ said he, with his Gascon 
wit, ‘‘then we must henceforth reckon it to be five leagues 
from Paris to Charenton.” A gibbet was set up by the civil 
lieutenant to frighten those who molested the Protestants, and 
as the criminal lieutenant took umbrage at this, he was 
allowed to put up a second one, and so peace was established. 
Besides, to the honour of the king be it said, that the idea of 
toleration made such progress, that in 1610, at the moment 
when he perished at the hands of the assassin, the guardian- 
ship of the city was by common consent entrusted to Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics, and every one said, ‘Let all 
who like go to Charenton ; as for us, let us live in peace.” 
There were no daily newspapers in those days, with busy 
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correspondents gathering up items of news and interviewing 
the celebrities of the time, but there was a writer, L’Estoile 
by name, who made it his business to record numerous facts 
and details bearing on the history of the time, and especially 
such as related to the Protestant movement. He was not a 
Protestant himself, but he had no hatred for those who were. 
He was like many in that day who thought it possible to 
reform the Catholic Church, and to catholicize the Reformed 
Church. His journal contains many facts respecting the 
services at Charenton. The following passages are of much 
interest : 


The 12th of October, 1609. The people who belong to the Charenton 
parish are talking very highly of the excellent sermon preached yesterday 
by a young minister from Annonay, only twenty-four or twenty-five 
years of age, named Le Faucheur. His text was taken from the Psalms 
—*T love my God,” and he treated it very beautifully and with much 
feeling; just the kind of preaching suited for a people who are more 
easily pleased through the ears than through the judgment. When he 
came to his peroration he drew tears from the eyes of most of those 
present, and even from those of M. de Sully (the Duke of Sully). 

Thursday, Nov. 5, 1609. The fast was celebrated to-day at C., with 
much apparent devotion, at least as regards the simple forms observed. 
From 8 a.m. till nearly 4 p.m. there was nothing but preaching, praying, 
and singing, and scarcely any left their seats in the temple, which was 
quite full. Three sermons were delivered by MM. Du Moulin, Durant, 
and Le Faucheur, the last exhorting the people very pathetically to 
repentance and holy living. 


The last extract we shall give is curious : 


Saturday, January 16, 1610. Janon, the printer whom I have long 
known, gave me a pamphlet he has just printed, “‘ Pelletier’s Reply to 
the Apology of the King of England.” And because J. always has been 
and still is a Protestant, the Charenton ministers are exceedingly angry 
with him for printing books directly opposed to the doctrine of their 
churches. They therefore called him before the Consistory, rebuked him 
for his fault, forbade him to approach for a time the Lord’s Table, and 
also to sell books (this was probably done at the door of the Temple) at 
Charenton as he had been wont to do. 


Mention has been made in the above extracts of Le 
Faucheur, one of the Charenton preachers, whom Cardinal 
Richelieu sought to win over by a bribe of 10,000 franes, but 
in vain. Besides him, there were Pierre du Moulin, one of 
the most learned theologians of the day; Samuel Durand, 
whose talents and eloquence are often praised by Casaubon ; 

VoL. XV. 25 
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Charles Drelincourt, whose power to comfort the flock was 
unsurpassed, and whose character made him greatly beloved; 
Jean Daillé, a remarkable preacher, who published twenty 
volumes of sermons; and lastly, Jean Claude, who from 1666 
to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) was the 
intrepid champion of the Protestants at Charenton, and by 
his dialectic skill and by his noble words proved himself, in 
Voltaire’s judgment, to be the worthy rival of his illustrious 
opponents, Arnaud, Nicole, and Bossuet. And for this reason 
he was honoured by being treated as a specially dangerous 
man. As soon as the Revocation was signed, the king sent 
his valet de chambre to command him to leave Paris within 
twenty-four hours. 


III. 


The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 was 
followed by the cessation of all public worship in or near 
Paris. The temple at Charenton was destroyed by a mob. 
Silence reigned. Scarcely a trace of the faithful is to be 


found in Paris for some years. 

It was in the ambassadorial chapels of Protestant powers, 
and especially in that of the Dutch Embassy, that the Re- 
formed Church found its first asylum, after the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713. During the eight years of the Regency 
there was a still further lessening of persecution. While 
meetings were being held almost openly in the Poiton and 
Languedoc, the Dutch chapel in Paris was also losing its 
private character. The services conducted there were no longer 
intended exclusively for the Dutch. It was open to all, and 
assumed the proportions of a true French Church. In 1720 
the chaplain, Mare Guitton, wrote as follows to one of his 
correspondents at Nimes : 


The meetings at the Embassy are becoming larger and larger. The 
rooms arestoo small to hold them, and people are seen coming every 
Sunday who formerly did not dare to do so. One could almost wish they 
did not come in such great crowds; but, as they do, two services are 
held—one at seven, and the oiher at eleven in the morning, in order to 
divide the people and prevent the matter from being talked about. 
Prayers are offered, as in your small assemblies, for the king and for those 
who are at the head of the Government, and especially for the Regent and 
for the prosperity of France. 














MR. GLADSTONE’S IRISH POLICY. 


And in another letter we read: 






Our meetings are so increased that two such churches as Notre Dame 
de Paris would be required to hold them. In order to divide them, we 
have been obliged to arrange for three services every Sunday. Every- 
thing is done with as much order as is possible in such a crowd, and for 
five months we have not been disturbed. 



























Then Jacques Busnage wrote, in the month of June, 1721, 
to Antonie Court: “‘ The Court is now less favourably dis- 
posed towards us, and those who go to the Dutch chapel are 
so molested that their numbers have greatly decreased ; not 
long since there were 1,500 communicants. 

Amid such varying successes and reverses the Church 
pursued its way until 1780. Liberty was not yet enjoyed, 
only toleration which prepares the way for liberty. The 
oppressive laws were still in force. Here and there persecu- 
tions broke out under the direction of some malevolent 
governor ; but ideas and manners had changed, and opinion 
was no longer favourable to persecutors. 

When at length, in 1787, the celebrated Edict of Louis XVI. 
appeared, restoring the Protestants to ordinary life and 
society, it was the Dutch Embassy which, after so nobly 
helping our fathers, gave them their first pastor. This was 
Paul Henri Marron, the ambassadorial chaplain; and soon 
there were grouped around, or there followed after him, such 
men as Rabaut-Pommier, Mestrezat, Jean Monod, Juillorst- 
Chasseur, and Frédéric Monod. The chain which had been 
broken has been made whole, and the Lord seems about to 
repair the breaches in His Church, and build it again as in 
the days of old. 
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Ir would have been very difficult, under any conditions, to 
secure a calm and dispassionate examination of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme for the establishment of a ‘ statutory Parlia- 
ment” in Dublin ; but the special circumstances under which 
the proposal has been made convert that difficulty into an 
impossibility. However we may attempt to hide it from 
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ourselves, the very idea of such a change is an offence to 
English pride. We are so accustomed to think that the 
methods which commend themselves to our judgment, and 
which possibly are the best for us, must also be the best for 
everybody else, that we are slow to admit the conception that 
there are people who regard ourselves and our plans with 
positive aversion, and who, instead of being moved by the 
most convincing proofs of the practical superiority of our 
ideas, prefer rather to carry out their own, even though the 
result should be failure and loss. Hence we have been, for 
the most part, unable to understand the Irish, and are both 
surprised and mortified that they choose to risk the chances 
of misgovernment on College Green, rather than continue 
under the wise and beneficent legislation of Westminster. 

It was not to be expected, therefore, that the nation would 
ever regard with complacency any scheme for Home Rule. 
But there are many things which have helped to intensify 
this feeling at present. The Irish members have certainly 
done nothing to recommend their cause to the sympathy of 
the Liberals. Englishmen do not take kindly to the tactics 
of a party which transfers its allegiance and its votes from 
one party tothe other. Asa matter of fact, the Irishmen have 
been consistent throughout, and their policy, however selfish 
it might seem to us, has been quite intelligible. They sit in 
Parliament in order to accomplish one object, and they have 
sacrificed everything to that. As they were in the last Par- 
liament, so were they in the constituencies at the recent 
election. It is unfair to say that they have not run straight, 
the fact being that they have run a good deal too straight 
for us. Our goal is not theirs, and therefore they have not 
walked in our paths; but it would be unreasonable to re- 
proach them on that account. No doubt their sympathies on 
all questions except ecclesiastical ones ought to have drawn 
them to the Radical party ; but their supposed duty to their 
country overpowers every other consideration, and they sacri- 
fice everything beside in order to secure its “local autonomy.” 
Their action has been extremely awkward and inconvenient 
for our party interests, and has in some measure hindered 
the progress of reform; but the result has justified its 
sagacity. Still it has left rankling memories behind which 
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are all the more bitter because of the rudeness and violence 
with which their policy has been carried out. Mr. Parnell’s 
sensitiveness about quotations from his old speeches, and the 
apology he offered for one of the worst of them, show that 
the consciousness of the mistake they have committed is 
dawning on their own minds. They have certainly made it 
harder for English Liberals to concede their wishes. It is 
safe to say that there is no other leader but Mr. Gladstone 
who could have induced the party to give their demands even 
a passing consideration. 

But in this fact is found another of the difficulties of the 
situation. ‘There are a number of people whose antagonism 
to the Prime Minister cannot be described as anything short 
of an insanity of hatred. Those with whom it has become a 
passion (and they are not a few) are hardly careful to 
preserve even method in their madness. The Times has 
always been the corypheus of this strange company, and of 
late it has succeeded in eclipsing all its former achievements 
in the direction of insolence and abuse. Unfortunately for 
its own reputation and influence, it is not careful even to 
make its utterances agree with one another. Take these 
two: 


Tmes, Friday, April 10. 

It is not a figure of speech to 
affirm that Mr. Gladstone’s state- 
ment, in moving for leave to intro- 
duce a measure of Home Rule for 
Ireland, was without a parallel in 
eur Parliamentary annals. In its 
mastery of complicated details and 
its command of dialectical and 
rhetorical resources it was not 
only marvellous as the work of a 
man in his seventy-seventh year, 
but was lifted out of the region of 
political commonplaces by a spirit 
of elevated purpose and a tone of 
self-imposed conviction. 


Times, Tuesday, April 13. 

Outside the faithful band who 
think it a sufficient answer to all 
objectors to refer to Mr. Gladstone’s 
experience or to indulge in a gush 
of uncritical admiration for the 
physical vigour that produces a 
three hours’ speech, there can be 
no doubt whatever that increasing 
familiarity with the contents of 
that speech produces nothing but 
increasing amazement at its blun- 
ders of fact, at the flimsiness of its 
logic, the recklessness of its pro- 
posals, and the futility of its 
methods. 


The latter wild outburst of splenetic imbecility is more in 


harmony with the general temper of the leading journal. The 
former unwonted exhibition of fairness was partly extorted by 
the magnificent oration with which Mr. Gladstone introduced 
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his measure, but was also intended to heighten the condem- 
nation of the Bill itself, which immediately followed. The 
sentences we quote from the Tuesday’s paper are nothing 
short of a disgrace to journalism. We suppose they serve to 
keep up the prejudice against Mr. Gladstone in a certain class 
of minds, of which Professor Huxley is one of the most re- 
markable. That distinguished scientist has taken this oppor- 
tunity of pouring out his contempt upon democratic govern- 
ment. Having in The’Nineteenth Century proclaimed that he 
fears not God, he now comes forward to show that he regards 
not man. He expresses his lofty scorn for those whom he is 
pleased to ridicule as ‘‘ copious fallacy-mongers,” which is the 
polite phrase used by this professed lover of truth to describe 
men whose fault is that their political conclusions are not the 
same as his own, and is clearly‘intended to point to one whose 
capacity for arriving at a sound judgment in such questions 
stands to his own in the proportion of at least a hundred 
to one. These scientific savans have had so much deference 
shown them, that they assume an air of oracular authority 
in relation to every question. Mr. Gladstone finds no favour 
in their eyes. His religion is an offence; his popular sym- 
pathies are an even more heinous one. The contemptuous 
tone of Professor Huxley’s letter is not only a discredit, but 
it destroys any value which his opinions might otherwise 
have possessed. But, in truth, as a political authority he 
has about as much weight as Lord Ribblesdale, or some of 
the other Lords in Waiting, who have sought to embarrass 
Mr. Gladstone by resigning their places in the Household. 
All these little incidents, however, are significant. They are 
the straws which show the current of feeling in fashionable 
circles. It is the correct thing for the present to sneer at the 
greatest statesman of the century, and The Times panders to 
this disgraceful passion. 

This undiscriminating violence is all the more worthy of 
condemnation because of the singularly lofty spirit in which 
Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to Parliament and the country was 
conceived. His speech was that of a great patriot, not a mere 
partisan. But if this told at all for the moment, the impression 
was swept away by the prejudice and passion on the opposition 
side. The loss to fairness of discussion is very serious, but we 
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are not sure that the measure will suffer by it. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s name is a tower of strength, and if the battle is to be 
fought on the ground of confidence in him, the chances of 
Home Rule are almost indefinitely improved. We have felt the 
influence of these attacks ourselves, and we have abundant 
evidence that the effect they have produced on our own mind 
has been shared by others. We did not approve of the action 
of the Prime Minister during the late election. We were 
mortified, and more than mortified, by his Midlothian speeches. 
We were, therefore, not disposed to accept a policy of Irish 
Home Rule simply because Mr. Gladstone was its author. We 
share Mr. Chamberlain’s objection to the way in which the 
measure has been prepared and, to some extent, forced upon 
the Liberal party. We felt that our majority had been gathered 
for a very different purpose, and were not satisfied to see its 
strength shattered and broken in order to satisfy a body of 
men who had done it all the injury possible at the polls. But 
the virulent attacks upon Mr. Gladstone have not only roused 
all our old loyalty, but they have made us realize more clearly 
than ever that the battle which is being waged around him is 
the battle for every principle we love and every cause in whose 
triumph we are interested. It is unfortunate that the par- 
ticular question has come to the front just now, but that 
certainly is not Mr. Gladstone’s doing. He told the country, 
in terms too plain for their significance to be misunderstood, 
that the Irish problem must be solved, and that the only 
chance of its wise solution was by giving so strong a Liberal 
majority, that the minister who dealt with it should have a 
free hand. The Tories joined hands with the Irish party, and 
this, strange alliance deprived him of that majority. He was 
bound to consider what was possible under the conditions 
which had thus been made for him. Eighty-six Home Rulers 
were a sufficiently important factor, but the forty or more 
Conservatives returned by Home Rule votes were even more 
significant. In presence of such a demonstration of Irish 
strength it was simply impossible to postpone a settlement, 
and as the discussion has already shown, any other but 
Home Rule was hopeless. The man who expects any escape 
from this must be sanguine indeed. It may be possible to rob 
Mr. Gladstone of the glory of crowning his long series of 
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illustrious services by such an achievement, but we believe it 
is not possible to prevent the ultimate success of a scheme 
such as he has proposed. 

The truth of this decision was practically forced upon the 
country when the Conservative leaders saw fit to denounce 
the administration of Lord Spencer. It does not surprise us 
that his lordship has supported Mr. Gladstone in his noble 
daring. He tried the policy of repression—sacrificed position, 
ease and comfort, even risked his life in order to try it—and 
the reward he received from the party which professes such 
jealousy for the unity of the Empire and the supremacy of 
the British law, was a cool repudiation of any responsibility 
for the procedure and an open tampering with the course of 
public justice in order to conciliate his bitter assailants. Mr. 
Parnell’s solemn denunciations, or Mr. O’Brien’s taunts and 
gibes, could easily be borne, but when the boasted representa- 
tives of authoriiy and order played intv the hands of the 
enemies of the country, it became clear that the day for 
ruling Ireland by sheer force was over, and that some alter- 
native policy must be found. Possibly the Tory leaders (or 
at least Lord Salisbury himself) may now repent of the 
strange escapades of last summer. But even that repentance 
has not the merit of completeness, such as was seen in Mr. 
Parnell’s apology ; and whatever it be, it comes too late. The 
evil has been done in every way. The hopes of the Irish have 
been awakened on the one hand. What is certainly not of 
less importance, the reputation of the Tory party has been 
irreparably damaged on the other. Its members may be very 
virtuous now, but who will venture to say how long the virtue 
of their leaders would remain proof against a similar 
temptation to that before which they have already succumbed. 
The old couplet comes up to warn all who trust in the per- 
manence of conversions wearing so suspicious a character : 


‘The devil was sick, the devil a saint would be ; 
The devil got well, the devil a saint was he.” 


Indeed, there is but little in their conduct even now that 
would inspire faith in their courage or even in their sincerity. 
They talk loudly about the dismemberment of the Empire, but 
they certainly do not act like men who believed in the reality 
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of the apprehensions they affect. Of course they do not like 
the measure. It is a blow at the ascendency of the ruling 
class, much more than at the authority of the British nation, 
and they resent it accordingly. But that they believe in 
actual danger to the unity of the Empire is incredible. If 
they did they would surely have met the Bill on the threshold 
with an amendment setting forth their determination not to 
allow even the further discussion of proposals so fatal to all 
that Parliament was most bound to preserve. Instead of 
pushing Whigs to the front, calculating the possibilities of 
defeat, and reducing the whole contest to an ordinary parlia- 
mentary struggle, they would have lost no opportunity of 
appealing to the patriotic sentiment of Parliament to secure 
the immediate defeat of the statesman who had shown himself 
so ignorant of the true honour of his country, or so recreant 
to the duty which he owed to her. These mere wild shrieks of 
angry feeling are not the cry of strong men who feel that their 
country is in such peril that they are prepared to sacrifice 
everything for her safety. Either there is no such danger as 
they represent, or they themselves are sadly lacking in the 
chivalry and courage which we have a right to expect from 
them. When the Gauls were thundering at the gates of Rome 
the Roman patricians did not retire to their country seats, or 
rush away to Athens or Corinth to enjoy the pleasures of the 
Grecian citics. We think better of the Tory chiefs than to 
believe them inferior in patriotism to these old Romans. 
When, therefore, we find them seeking retirement and rest at 
the very crisis of the fight, the only inference we can draw is 
that they do not think the danger so serious as their words 
would indicate. It is a clever party move to thrust the Whigs 
into the forefront of the battle, but surely in an hour of 
supreme danger to the Empire even Tory chiefs would think 
of something more than a party victory. 

This talk about the dismemberment of the Empire is in 
truth sheer bunkum. It may do for a debating speech, may 
supply materials for a cry which would have satisfied Rigby 
himself, but it will not stand the test of examination. If it 
had any reality in it, it follows that the Empire has only 
existed during the present century. It is continually forgotten 
that even should Mr. Gladstone’s Bill pass, Ireland will be 
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more closely connected with England than she was at any 
time prior to the Act of Union. The links which bind the 
two countries together will be as closely riveted, the authority 
of the Queen’s Government will be as supreme; the Im- 
perial Parliament will have a position never attained by the 
British Parliament of the last century. It does not follow 
that the measure ought therefore to be accepted, but simply 
that the opposition to it must be based on more rational 
grounds. We must add, however, that the objections which 
have been raised, not to the details of the particular measure, 
but to the general principle of Home Rule, are more specious 
than solid. It may be that a very short experience will 
serve to disillusion Ireland, and, in fact, that the people will 
be worse under the new regimé than it is at present. But 
even if this could be proved to demonstration, the argument is 
not decisive; nor indeed has it any real weight, as we should 
at once perceive if we were judging the action of other Powers 
and not our own. Unhappily, Ireland regards us as “alien,” 
and we have given her abundant reason to soregardus. It was 
an English Tory who told the Irish people that they were alien 
in blood, language, and religion, and though his taunt evoked 
one of the most eloquent protests ever spoken in the House of 
Commons, the unwise words did but express a fact which 
Englishmen and English statesmen should have sought to 
ignore in all their dealings with a people placed in such 
difficult relations to themselves. But, on the contrary, our 
policy has too often served so to accentuate it, that the truth 
is branded into the hearts of the people, and has stirred the 
desire to be free from alien rule. 

Why should it be taken as a settled principle that if the 
Irish are left to govern themselves they will govern badly? 
Possibly, and indeed probably, they may fall into a great 
many errors at first. It is just by such mistakes that all 
nations have had to learn wisdom, we ourselves being no 
exception to the rule. Is it to be assumed that the Irish 
people are incapable of learning? So indeed we hear on 
every side, and those who make this assertion most stoutly 
seem absolutely unconscious that, so far as they are repre- 
sentatives of English sentiment, they supply the strongest 
justification of the Irish demand for self-government. This 
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contempt for the governed is one of the surest proofs of the 
unfitness of those who have undertaken to govern them. 
Perhaps with the events of the+last few years fresh in the 
memory it is not surprising that there should be this pre- 
judice. The wild speeches in which some of the Home Rulers 
have indulged, accompanied as they have been by deeds of 
brutat violence and savage cruelty, the hateful system of boy- 
cotting with its attendant atrocities, the cruel assassinations 
which have shocked the consciences and stirred the hearts of 
Englishmen, and last, though certainly not least, the dia- 
bolical attempts of the dynamitards, have produced an impres- 
sion which will not easily be effaced.. No one can say a word 
except in utter abhorrence of such hideous crimes. But it is 
one thing to stamp with the sternest reprobation, and another 
to regard them as indications of the permanent character of 
the people. They themselves would say that they are acts of 
war. To urge any plea of the kind as an excuse or apology is 
worse than absurd. They were not in a state of war; and even 
had they been, such proceedings would have been barbarous 
outrages worthy of savages rather than civilized men. But 
unavailing as a defence, this plea suggests the hope that under 
other circumstances the Irish will give evidence of those 
higher qualities which certainly are to be found in their race. 
One thing is certain. The outside world would not sustain 
the verdict we have quoted, still less sustain the sentence we 
base upon it. The opinion of America, of France, and even 
of other continental countries, is against us in this matter, 
just as our own would be if Ireland were a province of Austria 
or Russia and we had to arbitrate between the two peoples. 
Mr. Goschen’s powerful opposition is marred by this defect. 
Mr. Gladstone revealed its essential weakness when he said 
that Mr. Goschen credited the Irish with a double measure of 
original sin. One thing is clear. Men who have this idea of 
Irish character lack the first essential to a wise government 
of the country. 

The Liberal party is rapidly coming to this conviction. 
After the first effect of Mr. Gladstone’s marvellous speech on 
the introduction of the Bill had worn away there was a feeling 
approaching almost to consternation. But as the proposal 
has had to be faced, and especially as the arguments of the 
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opponents have been heard, it has come to be admitted that 
it is not so portentous as at first sight it appeared. That 
it should be distasteful to great landlords is easily understood, 
but it is not so apparent why the people of England should 
be greatly disturbed about the change. Representatives of 
the democracy like Mr. Burt and Mr. Joseph Arch accept 
it, and in this they are undoubtedly expressing the feelings 
of their constituents. Mr. Chamberlain’s defection is unques- 
tionably serious, but we indulge the hope that it is not final. 
Doubtless he would have preferred a different scheme, but as 
it is manifest that no other is possible, since the Tory opponents 
of the Bill do not desire it, and many who would rather have 
no measure at all prefer Mr. Gladstone’s to one in which 
there would be no promise of finality, he may feel it wise to 
alter his attitude. Our own conviction is that as opinion 
crystallizes it will be seen that the line of cleavage between 
the supporters and opponents of the measure approximates 
very closely to that which at present divides Liberals and 
Tories. Of course we shall have to part company with many 
of the old Whigs, but that was simply a question of time in 
any case, and will to a large extent be only the casting out 
of an element of weakness. As to any serious defection of 
Radicals, we do not believe in it. On the contrary, as it 
becomes increasingly clear that the arguments by which the 
measure is opposed are distinctly Tory in their character, and 
that their success means a decided Tory victory, any tendency 
to desertion which may exist at present will be neutralized. 
As Mr. Gladstone well said in his reply on the first reading, 
his plan “holds the field.” By all but universal consent Mr. 
Gladstone’s action has made it certain that a measure of 
Home Rule is certain. Lord Randolph Churchill, indeed, 
undertakes to say that if Mr. Gladstone were defeated we 
should hear no more of Home Rule, but at the same time he 
speaks with such unwonted caution and reserve as to leave 
himself perfectly free to propose a similar scheme. His 
assurance carries no weight, and convinces no one. The fact 
is, the only doubtful point is whether Mr. Gladstone shall do 
the work for the sake of which he has made such sacrifices ? 
To this question our answer is clear and unhesitating. No 
other statesman has shown such capacity for dealing with the 
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question, and no other so well deserves the honour. Only 
a lofty patriotism could have nerved him for the task he has 
undertaken, and we heartily wish him success. 

In saying this, we do not commit ourselves to an approval 
of all the provisions in the Home Rule measure, much less to 
an acceptance of the Land Purchase scheme. As to the 
latter, there is no obvious reason why Mr. Gladstone should 
persist in it in opposition to the wishes of the Irish landlords 
and their champions in Parliament. It is designed to save 
them from possible difficulty, but if they prefer to face the 
risk, we cannot see why they should not be allowed to take 
their own course. Not all the magic of Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquence can make the plan popular, nor can we understand 
how it can be carried at all, except as part of a great settle- 
ment, and in ‘that case it must certainly have the support of 
the party for whose benefit it is intended. The fate of the 
measure must, therefore, depend on the action of the Con- 
servatives and the Whigs. If they frankly accept it as a 
measure of relief and protection for the landlords it will be 
carried, but if they persist in rejecting it the Liberal party 
cannot reasonably be expected to acquiesce in an arrangement 
so distasteful. As to the details of Home Rule itself, the 
discussion has hardly begun, and the time has surely not 
arrived for any one to lay down an ultimatum. We believe, 
for example, that the exclusion of the Irish from Westminster 
would be a measure full of risk to the unity of the Empire, and 
we would advise any one who doubts it to study the extremely 
able argument of Dr. Dale at the Birmingham meeting. But, 
on the other hand, we are told that all attempts to formulate 
a working plan for their retention have failed, The case has 
yet to be fully argued, and as much must be said in relation 
to various other objections. But as yet the fundamental 
principle of the Bill has to be settled, and we may well confine 
our attention to that. It is scarcely within the limits of 
possibility that the present measure should become law, and 
that being so, those who are prepared to adopt some scheme 
of Home Rule may surely unite upon that basis, leaving the 
measure to be shaped after a fuller examination of opposing 
views. The Liberal party has been somewhat taken by 
surprise, and if it can reach agreement on the general 
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principle that will be a distinct gain, and is, perhaps, as much 
as can be expected in the first instance. We shall be all the 
better for a free discussion of all points, provided it be con- 
ducted without acrimony. But in order to this, the Bill 
should be read a second time, on the clear understanding 
that all these debated questions are reserved. The defeat of 
Mr. Gladstone on the second reading would, we are satisfied, 
produce an amount of irritation and bitterness which would 
render the reunion of the party, for a long time to come, all 
but impossible. 


REVIEWS, 
EXPOSITIONS.* 


Dr. Cox in this volume begins the fulfilment of the sort of 
half promise which he gave on the publication of the first 
series. Its appearance, therefore, is the evidence that the 
previous publication has achieved a measure of that success 
to which its high merit undoubtedly entitled it. The value of 
Dr. Cox’s “‘ Expositions” is to us entirely independent of our 
agreement in their opinions. We hold it all but absurd to 
suppose that independent minds can absolutely endorse every 
opinion even of the books which they most thoroughly appre- 
ciate. It is sufficient for us, at all events, if we find a book 
that quickens our moral and spiritual nature, that stimulates 
our thought, that enlarges our knowledge of the Word of 
God, shedding light upon points which have in them a 
certain degree of obscurity, and in whose general aims and 
tendencies we sympathize. All these qualities meet in Dr. 
Cox’s ‘‘ Expositions.” They are fresh and stimulating in the 
highest sense. They help us to contemplate the teachings of 
the Bible from fresh standpoints, and so often open up to us 
a far-spreading vista of truth of which previously we had 
little or no knowledge. He has in his work the inspiration 
and insight of genius by which his intelligent and sympathetic 
readers can hardly fail to profit. Take the opening discourse in 


** Haxpositions. By the Rev. Samuet Cox, D.D. Second Series. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 
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this volume on “‘The Transfer of the Religious Unit,” in which 
he maintains that while individualism may be a necessary 
stage in human culture, nothing short of universalism can be 
its goal. We suppose all thoughtful men have been conscious 
of a change in the drift of sentiment on this subject—the 
gradual development of the idea of the solidarity of nations 
and races of humanity at large. But we doubt whether the 
subject, one of the most interesting and useful for our time, 
has ever been put forth with the freshness, the fulness, the 
beauty with which Dr. Cox has clothed it. The second, on 
‘The Wineskin in the Smoke,” is remarkable rather for the 
admirable exegesis of the verse, than for anything specially 
new in the teaching. But it is not the less valuable and 
impressive on that account. Eminently practical and greatly 
needed in our own time is the discourse on “‘ Sentiment and 
Sentimentalism,” based on our Lord’s warning addressed to 
Mary. ‘‘The Greek verb rendered ‘Touch me not,’ means, 
literally, ‘Take not hold of me.’ What it rebukes is not 
such a touching as would convince Mary of the reality or the 
identity of the august Figure before her, nor such a clasping 
as would simply express reverence and affection; but such a 
holding as implied a wish or a purpose to retain it. What 
our Lord meant was, therefore, ‘ Do not cling, do not cleave 
toa mere outward or bodily form, but aspire rather to that true 
fellowship of kindred minds, of hearts that beat in unison, of 
spirits bent on one aim, to which I have invited you. Do not 
seek to appropriate me to yourself, but go and make me 
known to others.’” Seldom have the wise and earnest words 
of this sermon been more imperatively needed than at the 
present time. The gush of sentimentalism threatens to rob 
us of the mighty force of sentiment. There is a tendency 
working against emotion as a sign of weakness, and conse- 
quently a strong disposition to repress it altogether. It isa 
natural, and to a large extent a healthy, reaction against the 
maudlin sentimentalism in which too many indulge. Assuredly, 
says Dr. Cox, there are many for whom Christ has not left the 
tomb. If we wanted proof of it we should find it in the idle, 
almost superstitious sentimentalism which increasingly marks 
the celebration of Good Friday amongst us. The cure 
of a defect which is as debasing as it is weak is, as Dr. Cox 
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observes, suggested by our Lord’s teaching to Mary. “ He 
gave her a great truth to think about, and he gave her an 
important work to do;” and he adds, in earnest words which 


cannot be too strongly emphasized and too often repeated : 


If, then, you would keep your souls in health, cherish large and 
generous thoughts; look at all the facts of life, and worship in their wider 
aspects and more catholic relations; aim at the best and brightest both 
in meditation and action; love most that which is most worthy of your 
love: and, above all, go about doing good. Thought and action are the 
indispensable conditions of spiritual sanity, of spiritual growth. Get the 
best and largest thoughts you can; do the best and kindliest deeds you can ; 
let Christ be a living Teacher and Lord to you: and your souls must 
then prosper and be in health. 


Did our space permit we should like to comment separately on 
every one of these most striking discourses. But as that is im- 
possible, we must content ourselves with the general expression 
of our opinion as to their remarkable originality, suggestive- 
ness, and power. The volume ought to be a perfect treasure- 
house for any preacher who knows how to use its stores wisely. 
Its chief value, however, is not for men who look to books to 
think for them, but rather for those’ who seek in them that 
which will help them to think. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW.* 


WE are disposed to think that even in this country Longfellow 
is the most widely-known and popular among the poets of 
this generation. We need not say that the most popular is 
not necessarily the greatest poet—indeed the probability lies 
in the opposite direction. The highest qualities of the poet 
are not those which appeal with most directness and power to 
the sympathy of the masses, but the powers by which they 
are captivated—true and healthful sentiment, clearness of 
thought and simplicity of expression, a sincere sympathy with 
the common things of nature and life, and last, but hardly 
least, a flowing melody which causes the verses to linger in 
the memory—are not to be despised, as they too often are, by 
those who affect to be severely intellectual. We must our- 

* Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With Extracts from his 


Journals and Correspondence. Edited by Samuet Lonerettow. Two 
Vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
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selves confess to what such critics will probably regard as a 
weakness, a prejudice against philosophic poetry, and, in fact, 
in general against poetry which requires considerable intel- 
lectual effort in order to its being rightly understood. The 
people assuredly want a poet who will speak directly to their 
hearts in words which inspire their truest and noblest senti- 
ments. This is what Longfellow has done. There are some 
of his poems which only the merest novice would now venture 
to use as an embellishment to his speech, but this is really a 
tribute to their popularity, for the fact is they have been 
quoted so often that for the time they have become hackneyed. 
The ‘‘ Psalm of Life’’ and ‘‘ Excelsior,” which are the con- 
spicuous illustrations of this remark, will revive, but for the 
time their very success tells against them. They are, how- 
ever, striking examples of Longfellow’s skill in laying hold of 
slight incidents and using them to point and apply great 
truths which find an echo in every true heart and pure 
conscience. It is by means of them and of similar poems 
that Longfellow has laid hold of the hearts of numbers. We 
should never compare him with Tennyson or Browning, or 
even Matthew Arnold, in subtlety of thought or richness of 
imagination, but beyond any of them he is a people’s poet, 
and we regard this as no light distinction. 

The interest in the poems awakens an interest in the man, 
and there is a satisfaction in finding, as these volumes show us, 
that there is an admirable harmony between the poet and his 
songs. As we read the story of his life, and still more as we 
see the man himself revealed in his journals and correspon- 
dence, we feel how exactly he corresponds to the idea which we 
got from his poems. There is little in him of the heroic, 
but there is everywhere that love of purity and goodness, 
that sympathy with all that is beautiful in the moral as in 
the natural world, that hatred of oppression and wrong-doing, 
which expresses itself so sweetly and yet powerfully in his 
songs. With the remembrance of some recent biographies 
in our minds, it is eminently refreshing to come into contact 
with one who was capable of appreciating others, and who 
retained a freshness of spirit that was capable of enthusiasm 
and of admiration, even amid the intoxicating influences of 


his personal popularity and success. Take this for example: 
VOL. XY. 26 
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“T. read to us that wonderful book ‘Festus.’ For a youth 
of twenty to write this is a miracle. The figurative language 
is magnificent.” We agree in the main with Longfellow's 
estimate, and have often wondered how it has happened that 
so remarkable a book seems to have fallen into comparative 
obscurity. But we quote the passage not for the sake of the 
criticism, but as an evidence of the spirit of the man. 

It is so everywhere. Longfellow has a genuine and hearty 
admiration for greatness, and is not afraid to show it. He 
found extreme pleasure in studying men, and he seems always 
to have judged them in a kindly spirit. ‘‘The most inter- 
esting books to me are the histories of individuals and 
individual minds; all autobiographies and the like. This 
is my favourite reading.” He read not to feed his vanity, 
nor to indulge his cynicism, but to learn lessons of practical 
experience, and to find enjoyment in the contemplation of 
greatness and goodness. We find no trace of petty jealousy, 
but on the contrary a desire to find the good in every man. 
Of Arthur H. Clough he says: ‘‘ Clough came in the after- 
noon; I like him exceedingly, with his gentleness and his 
bewildered look and his closed eyes.” Here again is a 
noble and generous utterance relating to Tennyson: ‘ ‘The 
Idyls of the King’ are a brilliant success. Rich tapestries, 
wrought as only Tennyson could have done them, and worthy 
to hang beside ‘The Faerie Queene.’ I believe there is no 
discordant voice on this side the water. Even George Blunt 
has put a sugar-plum in his mouth to speak of them with more 
dulcet accents than usual.’”’ There are plenty of the ‘‘ George 
Blunt” type among us here and now—indeed, everywhere and 
at all times. They would do well to take a hint from this 
characteristic note, and occasionally put a sugar-plum in 
their mouths. There are critics who are sometimes heard 
even in our religious assemblies who do not know how much 
they would increase their influence as well as improve their 
accent if they would adopt this very simple expedient. 

While we thus admire Mr. Longfellow’s references to other 
men who might in some sense be esteemed rivals, we are not the 
less struck with the quietness and modesty of his allusions to 
his own work. Of course that work is ever present to him. His 
heart was in it, and out of the fulness of his heat he wrote. 
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Some of his poems, especially those on slavery and on peace, 
are the expression of his deepest convictions. But while his 
journal necessarily contains frequent incidental mention of the 
poems, it is surprising how little of mere egotism is seen any- 
where. Even injustice or severity on the part of critics does 
not provoke him to any display of violence in resentment, so 
that if he was of the writabile genus he had great power in 
concealing his weakness. ‘‘ Read,” is one of the entries in 
his journal, “‘ a very abusive article upon my poems by Mr. 
Sims the novelist. I consider this the most original and 
inventive of all his fictions ;”’ and again, ‘‘ Miss Fuller makes a 
furious onslaught on me in The New York Tribune. It is what 
might be called ‘a bilious attack.’’’ Happy the author who 
can dismiss the asperities, or personalities, or injustices of 
critics in this fashion. It was quite in accord with the tranquil 
spirit of Longfellow. He kindled into enthusiasm, but it was 
always on great subjects. The ‘‘ genial current of his soul” 
seems indeed to have been but seldom disturbed, at all 
events by mere personal considerations. It is not a little to 
say that throughout the book we always find ourselves in 
communion with a pure, high-minded, refined, and cultured 
man. 

At the same time, Longfellow had strong principles, and 
did not shrink from maintaining them. He was a genuine 
New Englander, and one who was in strong sympathy with 
the cause of liberty and peace. After the publication of his 
“Poems on Slavery” it was suggested that he should be the 
anti-slavery candidate. Mr. Whittier wrote to him expressing 
his gratitude for the ‘‘ Poems,” which had been published as a 
tract, and which he said had been of important service to the 
“ Liberty movement,” and asking him to allow his name to be 
used as candidate for Congress upon the ticket of the ‘‘ Liberty 
party.” 

It is impossible for me to accept the Congressional nomination you 
propose, because I do not feel myself qualified for the duties of such an 
office, and because I do not belong to the Liberty Party. Though a strong 
anti-slavery man; I am not a member of any society, and fight under no 
single banner. I am much gratified that the Poems on Slavery should 
have exercised some salutary influence; and thank you for your good 


opinion of them. At all times I shall rejoice in the progress of true liberty, 
and in freedom from slavery of all kinds; but I cannot for a moment 
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think of entering the political arena. Partizan warfare becomes too 
violent, too vindictive, for my taste; and I should be found but a weak 
and unworthy champion in public debate. 


Nothing could more clearly or exactly define his entire 
position than this letter. It is eminently characteristic of the 
man who was an intimate friend of Charles Sumner, and in 
intense sympathy with his political and philanthropic aims. 
We are told that ‘‘ with the abolitionist leaders, i.e. with the 
men whose motto was ‘immediate emancipation,’ and who 
for conscience’ sake could not vote under a slave-holding con- 
stitution,” he had no immediate connection, although he 
expresses himself in strong terms as to the heroic spirit of 
William Lloyd Garrison. He was to be regarded rather as a 
sympathizer with Sumner, for whom he had the most profound 
admiration. Sumner was lecturing in the Law School at 
Cambridge at the time when Longfellow became a professor in 
Harvard College, and between the two men a very close 
friendship sprang up, which on the part of Longfellow was 
accompanied with a profound sense of the greatness of his 
associate. He thus compares him with Prescott in the 
following entry in his journal, ‘‘ Mr. Everett’s inauguration 
(as President of the College). The address excellent and 
admirably well delivered. I did not go to the dinner, because 
Prescott and Sumner proposed to dine with us. We had a 
merry dinner. Prescott is very young in manner and very 
jolly. Sumner has a much loftier character ; in fact, breathes 
in quite another atmosphere. He is more truly a great man 
than Prescott.” As might have been expected, the disgraceful 
attack made by Brooks on Mr. Sumner in the Senate House 
roused all the strongest feelings of Mr. Longfellow’s nature, 
and greatly intensified his zeal in the anti-slavery movement. 
But this leads us on to a new subject which we must defer to 
a future article. 
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TWO LESSONS. 


FAITH. 

Have you read of the little compass-flower, 
Away on the Western plain, 

That always turns to the Northern pole 

In sunshine or in rain ? 
















Though skies may lower, and winds may blow, 
And storm and tempest brew, 

Like the faithful needle within its box, 

The flower is ever true. 


So should thy heart, O Christian, be ; 

In joyous days or sad, 
It should look above with changeless faith, 
And faith would keep it glad. 















= INFLUENCE, 
Upon his death-bed a young man lay, 
The tide of life fast ebbing away ; 
‘*Oh, gather my influence up,” he said, 

‘And bury it with me when I am dead!” 


Alas! alas! what a prayer to make ! 
What a retrospection of life to take ! 
And, alas! alas! the prayer how vain! 
For who can gather the scattered grain ? 






Ah! none ean gather the seed we sow,— 
Our influence scattered for weal or woe,— 
It shall live forever and grow for aye; 

We shall see its fruit in the Judgment Day. 


Bristol, Vt. Puitip BurrovuGus StTRoNG. 











“18 LIFE WORTH LIVING?” 


Is life worth the living, in struggles 
With want, and with sorrow and woe? 

Hearts drifting in doubt through the darkness 
Will bitterly answer you, No!” 






If this life is all, though in splendour 
A Dives may live with vain show, 

Yet he at the last must surrender, 

And say with the pessimist, ‘‘ No!” 
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But if it is only the spring-time 
For sowing the seed that appears 
In a harvest of glorious fruitage 
To be reaped through eternity’s years, 


If trials are only refining 
The spirit for infinite bliss, 
The wise to your question will answer, 
A thousand, a thousand times, ‘‘ Yes!” 


But life is not all grief and sorrow ; 
The blessing of God, like the dew, 

On the head of His children is falling, 
Their grace and their strength to renew. 


Yet if it were only affliction, 
It passes away like a sigh, 

And the soul spreads with rapture its pinions, 
And soars to a mansion on high, 


Far above all earth’s doubting and sadness, 
To the Land of the crown and the palm, 

Where angel-harps echo with gladness 
The conqueror’s jubilant psalm. 


Providence, R. I. 8. A. J. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


We have had occasion to take strong exception to Mr. 
Childers, and some of our friends may possibly have thought 
us unduly severe. But his action in relation to what is called 
the ‘‘ Tarporley burial scandal” abundantly justifies all our 
strictures. It is not necessary to go into the details of the 
case, which was simply one of those illustrations of clerical 
assumption and intolerance which happily are less frequent 
than they used to be. The Vicar of Tarporley does not like 
the Burials Act, and was evidently prepared to make it as 
unpleasant as possible to any who wished to avail themselves 
of its provisions. A worthy Wesleyan minister was the victim 
of his bigotry. Every one must respect the extreme reserve 
with which this good man writes on the point at issue. No sen- 
sitive mau cares to rush into a controversy while the wounds 
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of a bereaved heart are still open and bleeding. But his 
guarded utterances are all the more telling on that very 
account, and are sufficient to convince all candid minds that 
the vicar had not, to say the least, shown a spirit of Christian 
courtesy, but had hindered instead of seeking to facilitate the 
arrangements for a service which, under any circumstances, 
must have been sufficiently trying. A Liberal Home Secre- 
tary, representative of a Government which owes much to 
Nonconformists, might have been expected to sympathize with 
the aggrieved Dissenter ; but if such feeling had any place in 
his heart, Mr. Childers certainly took a remarkable way of 
showing it. He wrote at once to the clergyman, and on 
receiving a denial of the statement from him, accepted it as 
conclusive, and therefore, amid Tory cheers, did his feeble 
best to snuff out Mr. Carvell Williams and his complaint. 
Either the Home Secretary’s sense of justice must be very 
defective, or his desire to snub Dissenters must be very strong. 
It is certainly curious to find a Home Secretary, on whose 
decision many delicate questions must depend, conducting 
affairs in this fashion. To settle a matter in dispute by an 
appeal to the accused party, and the acceptance of his word 
as conclusive, is certainly a somewhat novel mode of adminis- 
tration. Possibly it is only adopted when a clergyman is the 
offending and a Dissenter the aggrieved party. Mr. Childers 
did indeed make a kind of apology, but his tone throughout 
has been very different from what we had a right to expect 
in a Liberal Minister. We ought, however, to be grateful to 
Mr. Childers. It is statesmen of his type who help to bring 
home to the minds of the people the existence of actual in- 
equality, and he does it all the better because he professes 
to be a Liberal. Had he called himself a Tory, his fault 
might have been regarded as part of the original sin of his 
Toryism. But when a Liberal acts thus, he betrays the 
innate tendency of that system of sectarian ascendency of 
which Mr. Childers has proclaimed himself the champion. 
Even this gain, however, does not reconcile us to the presence 
of such men in the Cabinet we do so much to create. The 
time is rapidly coming when Nonconformists will refuse to 
serve those who systematically ignore their claims. We 
have long been accustomed to take the kicks and leave the 
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pence to others. But when our own allies join to kick us, 
we must take measures to show that we can vindicate our 
own rights. 


Mr. Carvell Williams is to be congratulated on his success 
in effecting an extremely simple but very necessary reform in 
the marriage law in the extension of the hours in which 
marriages may legally be celebrated. We hope he may be 
equally successful in getting rid of the inequality and in- 
justice which at present exist in relation to the presence of the 
Registrar at Dissenting marriages. The Bill introduced by 
Sir Richard Webster and others for the removal of this 
grievance has already been all but unanimously condemned 
by Nonconformist opinion. Dr. Donald Fraser, indeed, in the 
Nonconformist Conference which was called upon the subject, 
seemed to be quite content with the existing law. But the 
doctor can hardly be regarded as a representative of Knglish 
Nonconformist feeling. The necessity for the presence of the 
Registrar in the chapel, and in the chapel only, is resented as 
a sign of religious inequality. In the country districts it is 
often an extremely vexatious and inconvenient grievance. But 
it is certainly not to be remedied by turning Dissenting 
ministers into State Registrars. There are two points on 
which we are bound to insist, and, providing these be secured, 
we ourselves have no strong preference for any special 
method. The first is the validity of the marriage itself; the 


second, the equality of all churches and ministers in the eye 
of the law. 


The Marquis of Hartington must have felt himself in his 
wrong place at Her Majesty’s Opera House. He went there 
as a friend of Mr. Gladstone’s, though an enemy of his 
policy. He soon found that those into whose company he 
had allowed himself to be beguiled, were possessed by a 
rabid hatred of Mr. Gladstone. His lordship should not keep 
such bad company. Mr. Goschen was in his right place, 
but from his lordship we expected better things. Call him- 
self what he will, Mr. Goschen is a Tory, and has prac- 
tically been one for some time. ‘That Lord Hartington 
will ally himself with the Tory party is very hard to 
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believe; but his present action, and the arguments by 
which he supports it, are not only opposed to Radicalism, 
but to the spirit and traditions of that great party of which 
he is the representative. On all accounts, but chiefly in the 
interests of the aristocracy itself, a severance between the 
great Whig houses and the popular party would be greatly to 
be deplored. But it is to be feared that this Irish question 
has only hastened a movement which has been quietly going 
on for some time. ‘The weaker members of the great Whig 
section have been passing over one by one. But Lord Har- 
tington seemed to be made of sterner stuff, and as the 
Cavendishes had been found faithful in trying times before, 
we hoped it might be so again. We cannot despair even now, 
although it seems to be hoping against hope. 

The meeting at Rawtenstall must have been a great surprise 
to his lordship; but if its lessons be wisely read they may yet 
be of great value not only to him, but also to the Liberal 
party, and to those of its leaders who are at present out of 
touch with the popular sentiment. The Lancashire Liberals 
are very much like Liberals in other parts of the country, 
with this qualification, that the personal popularity of Lord 
Hartington would tell adversely to the Irish policy, and give 
its opponents a chance they will not have elsewhere. The 
most was made of the opportunity. Not only was Lord 
Hartington present, but he was sustained by letters from Lord 
Derby and from Mr. Bright, and if no one cares much for the 
extraordinary politician who never makes up his mind on any 
point except to desert his friends at every critical juncture, 
the words of the great popular tribune were listened to with 
profound respect. But they did not avail to persuade the 
multitude that Lord Hartington was right. There was too 
much respect for him personally to allow the dissatisfaction 
to take a positive shape; but the resolution passed was a 
practical vote of censure. The truth is the people take views 
which are at once simple and comprehensive. They do not 
want to drive moderate men out of the Liberal party; but 
they do not understand their fighting by the side of Tories. 
When Lord Hartington went to the Opera House he damaged 
nothing but his own influence, and this was what he learned 
on Easter Monday. Mr. Peter Rylands had found it before. 
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We agree with Mr. Bright’s letter claiming independence of 
judgment for the members, but the constituencies will apply 
his principles and claim independence for themselves. What 
is to be feared is lest between them they wreck the Liberal 
party. The time is past now for asking who is to blame. 
The question is, How can unity be restored ? 


The opposition of Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. Gladstone’s 
measures is a much more serious matter. But for him and 
Mr. Trevelyan the Liberal secession might have been regarded 
as being nothing more than that falling away of ‘‘ Whigs” and 
**Moderates”’ which we all knew could only be a question 
of time. Mr. Chamberlain, however, acted and spoke as 
a Radical, and this gave more significance to his words 
and actions. The treatment which was accorded to him 
showed an intensity of devotion to Mr. Gladstone, but said 
very little for the independence or the true Liberalism of 
those who were parties to it. If any one had told some of 
his assailants six months before that they would approve of a 
measure which established two orders in Parliament, and 
which trampled upon the old constitutional maxim that 
taxation and representation must go together, they would 
have poured forth indignant scorn on such a prediction. 
Yet because Mr. Chamberlain took this ground a hue and 
cry was raised against him as though he were a traitor, 
who must be expelled from the congregation of the faithful. 
To speak more plainly, he did not bow down to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s infallibility, and therefore he was to be excommuni- 
cated. This substitution of devotion to a man for faith in 
principles is bad all round. Happily the passion was not of 
long duration. As reason resumed its place it was seen that 
Mr. Chamberlain might not be so far wrong after all, that 
some of his suggestions might be wise amendments—nay, 
even that Mr. Gladstone would have acted more wisely if he 
had taken into his counsels one who was so fully in touch 
with the people of England. Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, com- 
pletely turned the tables on his assailants. Referring in his 
second speech to the modifications which are to be made, he 
said— 


Now, sir, these alterations have lessened to some extent, though I 
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cannot say they have removed, my objections to this measure. I want 
to make an appeal to some of my hon. friends around me, especially in 
this quarter of the House, who have been very lavish of their criticisms 
upon the action which I thought it my duty, with great reluctance, to 
take in resigning my office. Do they think that these changes are im- 
provements, and are they going to accept them? If they are not, then, 
sir, they lay themselves open to that charge of treachery and desertion 
which they have so freely brought against me in the last few days. But 
if they are going to accept them, they decidedly, though indirectly, justify 
the action taken by myself and my right hon. friend the member for the 
Border Burghs in resigning our offices, because at that time, at any rate, 
we had no idea that these modifications could be or would be introduced, 


We know not what is to be said in answer to this, Mr. 
Chamberlain did no more than his duty in his free criti- 
cisms; and though he may have injured himself for the 
time, it will not be long before his recent action will be 
recognized as a proof that he is not a self-seeking politician. 
It is worse than folly to speak of all those who differ in any 
respect from the measures originally proposed as though they 
were unfaithful to Liberalism. Mr. Herbert Gladstone would 
do his father more service if, instead of dealing in this fashion 
with dissentients, he and other friends of the Prime Minister 
would frankly recognize the differences that do exist among 
thoroughgoing Liberals, and do their best to get them cleared 
out of the way. 


The decisions of the judges in relation to election petitions 
have not been satisfactory. We do not say that any of the 
gentlemen who have been unseated ought to have been more 
leniently dealt with, for although it is very hard that a man 
who has laboured for electoral purity as Mr. Jesse Collings 
has done should suffer for the folly of agents; it is difficult 
to see how this could be avoided except by establishing a 
dangerous license in this matter of agency. This, of course, 
is the difficulty throughout. The slightest indulgence may 
be abused for corrupt purposes, and every restriction may 
some time or other press hardly upon innocent men. This 
has certainly been the case at Ipswich, and yet we do not 
complain, for the facts proved more than justified the judg- 
ment, which, it is to be hoped, will be a salutary warning for 
excited partizans. How often is it necessary to reiterate that 
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true Liberals should rather lose any seat than win it by prac. 
tices which will not bear the light of the day ? Possibly when 
our too zealous friends are brought to feel that their indis- 
cretions injure not only themselves, but the men and the cause 
they are intended to serve, they will exercise more wisdom 
and self-restraint. Mr. Bullard seems from the judgment 
to have had very hard measure dealt out to him. But 
that is scarcely the impression that will be made on any 
candid mind which has followed the evidence. The Norwich 
Tories, indeed, seem to have been specially ingenious in find- 
ing out methods to evade the provisions of the Act. A very 
large sum may be expended (if the principles of the judgment 
be sound) in what is to all intents and purposes corrupting the 
electors, providing the outlay takes place before a candidate 
is announced. All the benefit may accrue to him, but as the 
money was laid out for the party, and not for any individual, 
it does not invalidate the election. If this be the law, we are 
sorry that such a loophole should have been left. The case 
at Kennington, the result of which is the most surprising 
feature of these election petitions, points in the same direc- 


tion. For ourselves, we do not think that the reputation of 
the Judicial Bench has been raised by these trials. They will 
probably discourage petitions, and so they will facilitate the 
introduction of corruption, which is the very thing which 
good citizens of all parties would deprecate. It may possibly 
be doubted whether, under the altered conditions of political 
life, the judges are absolutely impartial arbiters. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Congregational Psalmist Hymnal. Edited by Henry ALLon, 
D.D. The Musie (first edition), edited by Henry Joun GauntLett, Mus. 
Doc. The whole revised by Professor Henry WuiLtiam Monk, Mus. 
Doc. (Hodder and Stoughton.) There is no man who has done such 
important service to the Congregational Churches in the improvement of 
the musical part of their worship as Henry Allon. For many years he 
has given special attention to this subject, and has spared no thought or 
effort to attain that blending of devotional feeling with true art, which he 
regards as essential to the psalmody of a congregation. Some may dis- 
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sent from his ideal, others may hesitate as to the methods by which he 
has sought to secure it, but it would be the height of injustice to deny 
the claim he has established on the gratitude of the churches by the 
work he has actually done, as it would be the very height of folly to 
question the weight of the authority on all questions connected with 
psalmody by his long and varied experience. It has not been given to 
him to please every variety of taste, but in that he has no exceptional 
position. It would be the most trite of truisms to say that opinions as to 
hymns and tunes and as to their relations to each other are of all things 
most uncertain and divergent. There is no lack of authorities to lay 
down canons of taste, but neither do they agree one with the other, nor 
do they find the world prepared to accept their decrees, however oracular 
the tone in which they may be put forth. There are some who please 
nobody but themselves, and we have yet to meet the man who commands 
the assent and approval of everybody. If Dr. Allon, therefore, has failed 
here, he has only failed in common with everybody else. But this does 
not at all affect the deservedly high position which he has taken in his 
“Psalmist,” and in his admirable “ Supplement” to the Congregational 
Hymn Book. These, however, are only the outcome of that earnest 
desire to raise the whole style of our service of song, by which he has 
accomplished much more than can be appreciated by those who have 
no personal recollections of what the psalmody in our churebes was 
thirty years ago. In that period there has been what is little short of a 
revolution, and to it no one has contributed so largely as Dr. Allon. His 
new “ Hymnal” is therefore not only entitled to favourable consideration, 
but will, in virtue of the editor’s name and of its connection with his 
former works, at once take a high position. It marks a new and impor- 
tant advance on the lines which have been laid down with so much 
success in “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” and on which our Pres- 
byterian friends have also proceeded. How far it will be possible to 
induce the organists and choirmasters in Congregational churches to put 
a voluntary restraint on their own liberty of choice in tunes by accepting 
a book like this remains to be seen. For ourselves we regard it as a 
most desirable reform, and one which at all events will commend itself 
to the general approval of the congregations. As is well known, Dr. 
Allon’s book will be speedily followed by one for the Congregational 
Union, which it has been sought to depreciate beforehand by speaking of 
it as “ authorized.” The word is altogether misapplied. There is no one 
who can give or who can refuse authorization for either Hymn Book or 
Tune Book. What special value the Union Hymnal may possess will be 
derived from the fact that it has been subjeet to the criticisms of many 
minds. This may or may not be an advantage. We shall judge when 
the book is before us, and till then we reserve any criticism of Dr. Allon’s 
work. We do not regret the appearance of the two books. There is 
room for both, and they will do something to provide for the diversity 
of taste in our congregations, which will undoubtedly assert itself. In 
the meantime Dr. Allon has made a great advance. His book is,in our 
judgment, the best that has yet appeared. 


England for Christ. By Anprew Mearns. (J. Clarkeand Co.) This 
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striking little volume may be regarded as a manifesto on behalf of the 
Church Aid Society, and it is in one sense about one of the most effective 
and telling that could be issued, as a record of the work for the evangeli- 
zation of England which is being done by the Congregational Churches 
during the present century. This little manual has evidently been pre- 
pared with great judgment and considerable care. . It does not profess to 
give an account of all the work done by churches in their individual 
capacity, but only of that which has been accomplished through the 
organized effort of the Home Missionary Society. If this little book be 
supplemented by what is greatly needed, an account equally comprehen- 
sive of the actual wants of England, and a careful consideration of 
the work which the Congregational Churches may fairly be expected to 
do, the case of the Church Aid Society will be complete. For ourselves 
we are exceedingly thankful that Mr. Mearns has raised the question to 
this higher platform. There has been too great a tendency to appeal for 
help for poor ministers. In our judgment the appeal should rather be on 
behalf of a population needing the gospel of Jesus Christ. The men who 
are called to do this work, and who show themselves fitted for it, ought 
to be properly remunerated. But in order to secure this, we must first 
have enthusiasm for the work. Appeals to charity are somewhat humilia- 
ting, and their result is uncertain and fluctuating. If once the churches 
are thoroughly awakened to a sense of their duty to their country, they 
will not leave earnest workers to starve on the miserable pittance which 
is at present given to many good men. Very probably one result will be 
a thorough change amounting to revolution in many of the methods at 
present employed; for we too have our old traditions out of whose rut 
we should seek to get; for they are at present greatly hampering our 
work. When we have secured this, we have little doubt that the churches 
will give themselves to the great work which God has laid upon them. 





The Trinity of Evil—Infidelity, Impurity, Intemperance. By Rev. 
Canon Witperrorce, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The author of 
this little volume writes here with a burning zeal, a righteous indignation, 
a devout earnestness worthy of his theme and eminently characteristic of 
himself. There are few clergymen of the Established Church who are 
doing more to extend its influence by noble work than the Canon. His 
conception of Christian life is evangelical and spiritual, not clerical or 
ecclesiastical. ‘‘It is essential,’ he says in his preface, ‘‘ to observe that 
without venturing upon a definition of the Church, it is assumed that a 
‘citizen of heaven’ is not merely one who has accepted the profession of 
Christianity, and identified himself with some external organization under 
the benediction of Rome, Constantinople, or Canterbury, but one who 
having come in all conscious weakness to the living Lord Jesus, who is 
exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, is IN CHRIST by faith; such 
an one, though his realization of it may be clouded and dim, though 
he may be conscious of much imperfection, is nevertheless one who 
is ‘in Christ before God, and for Christ before men;’ he is the heavenly 
citizen, that is, he has a residence, a life, a duty in one condition of 
being or world, and a citizenship of home in another. A Christian 
of this stamp, possessing the secret of a quiet mind and the impulse 
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of an active life, will be used by his Master in saving souls from sin, 
guiding men into truth, making lives and homes brighter, happier, 
purer, by bringing them the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.” Most thoroughly do we endorse this view. We hold it abso- 
lutely fatal to the theory of a State Church, but we do not fancy that that 
would greatly trouble the worthy and large-hearted Canon, every page of 
whose book shows that his faith is in the living God, and His truth, not in 
any ecclesiastical system, much less in any political institution. His 
addresses are earnest appeals to Christian men, such as he describes, to 
engage in the crusade against the evils by which the world is cursed and 
men are daily being ruined. It needs some courage for him to say in 
defence of the place which he assigns to infidelity in the ‘Trinity of 
Evil,” ‘‘We are prepared with abundant proof that the tendency of 
modern atheism is directly immoral, and that audacity of opinion not 
infrequently leads to atrocity of conduct.” Strong as this statement is, 
we believe that it may (especially as regards its first part) be verified. It 
does not mean that atheists are necessarily immoral, but that in getting rid 
of the authority of God they have also swept away the defences of virtue 
and morality. The point is one which should be more strongly accen- 
tuated, but in accepting it the question arises, Is not the first duty of the 
Christian to seek to strengthen men’s faith in God, rather than devote so 
much energy to the battle against separate vices ? 

Canon Wilberforce pleads with such an intensity of holy passion that 
we regret to differ from him on any point, We wish, therefore, that we 
had been spared the allusions to Mr. Stead and The Pall Mall Gazette. 
We have no desire to stir up the dying embers of an unhappy controversy, 
but we feel bound in view of the strong expressions of opinion by Canon 
Wilberforce to say something on behalf of those who are not prepared to 
approve Mr. Stead’s conduct in all its separate acts, as well as in its 
inspiring principles. We can make allowance for a good deal of feeling, for 
enthusiasm is apt to be impatient of contradiction, or even of want of 
sympathy. Besides, it must be said that in some of the incidents of the 
story there has been sufficient to provoke a good deal of bitter and 
resentful feeling. We so far agree with Canon Wilberforce that we 
regard Mr. Stead’s imprisonment as nothing short of a scandal, for 
which condemnation can hardly be too strong. Granted even that 
it were right to prosecute and convict, in order to show that the law 
could not be violated with impunity even for the attainment of a good 
object, the humiliation of the trial and conviction might have sufficed 
for this, without the infliction of more than a nominal sentence. 
That the indignation of his friends should have been roused and 
their feelings intensified even into passion by the contrast between 
the treatment meted out to him and the sentences passed on a wicked 
procuress and on a brutal ruffian who had been guilty of a brutal outrage 
upon a child, is only what might have been expected. Had that indig- 
nation vented itself on those who were really to blame in the matter, 
we should have helped to give it expression. On the Government the 
responsibility must ultimately rest. It could have corrected the undue 
severity of the judge, but instead of that it went far towards identifying 
itself with his action, by promoting him to a high position for which, to 
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say the least, he had shown no special competence. But, strange to 
tell, The Pall Mall Gazette itself showed an extraordinary tendresse for 
the Government which, in a journal that professes to be Radical, is 
unintelligible. It is rather against those Christian people who were not so 
carried away by the sudden flood of fervid admiration for Mr. Stead that 
the indignation has been manifested. Such intolerance is as unwise as it 
is unjust, serving only to divide those whose united energies are all too 
feeble for the work to be done. There are multitudes of good men who 
are as deeply inpressed as Mr. Stead himself with the horrors of the vice 
which, alas! is so prevalent in certain sections of society, but who have 
strong moral convictions on some parts of his action, especially in relation 
to Eliza Armstrong. These will not be altered by the extravagant display 
of enthusiasm for Mr. Stead, or for others who have. figured in this 
unhappy episode. 

In what does the difference between us really consist? The purity of 
Mr. Stead’s motives has not been doubted by those who are most offended 
and repelled by many of his methods and have the strongest possible 
opinion in relation to some of his instruments. There may be differences 
in the estimate of the results of his work, but few doubt that he con- 
tributed largely to the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
Those who most strongly disapprove of the whole procedure in relation 
to Eliza Armstrong recognize the fact that his very errors were due toa 
passionate enthusiasm which, in their view, had disturbed his judgment. 
They even see in him a man whose noble impulses redeem many a 
fault. But when they are asked to go beyond this and regard him as an 
infallible guide, we demur. Enthusiasm is a wonderful force, which we 
appreciate so highly that we are unwilling to say a word which might 
quench or even abate it, but it needs to be regulated by judgment and 
principle. We are not unwilling that Mr. Stead should receive such 
honour as is due to him for the manly stand he has made, but we cannot 
accept the maxim that the end justifies the means, and that where we 
find purity of motive it should lead us to applaud actions which, in our 
judgment, violate moral principle. We say this in qualification of the 
view expressed by Canon Wilberforce, not with any desire to prolong 
the discussion. The Canon has our hearty thanks for his earnest little 
book. 


The “ Right Honourable.” A Romance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P., and Mrs. CamppeLL Prarp. In Three Vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Though this book is called a “romance,” and 
though a large part of it may properly be described by that name, that is 
not the part which, in our view, is the most satisfactory or the most 
interesting. It is rather as a study of the political life of the day, with 
pen-and-ink portraits, some of which are not easily to be mistaken, and 
elever sketches of the currents of thought and feeling by which they are 
affected, that it has a special attraction. The joint authorship of a work 
of fiction has a certain mystery about it which always puzzles us, and 
all the more when, as we are told is the case here, we have in every page 
the combined work of both writers. It is needless to say that this gives it 
@ peculiar value. Clever as Mrs. Campbell Praed may be, we could hardly 
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have had from her such political sketches as those which one who has 
been and is in the very heart of the struggle can supply, while there are 
other portions of the work which we may reasonably suppose owe their 
inception to her. Together, however, they have worked out the whole, 
and the result is a book with many elements of popularity. There is, we 
need scarcely say, no intention of telling the story of any public man of 
the day, and we cannot but admire the artistic skill with which any 
attempt to identify the hero with any living celebrity is baffled. Morse 
reminds us of more than one of our political leaders, but we no sooner . 
arrive at a conclusion as to who he is than we find some point of dis- 
similarity, which disturbs our reasonings and starts us on some fresh 
speculation. In truth, it would seem as though features from more than one 
eminent character have been introduced into a portraiture which appears 
intended to suggest some political lessons much needed at the present 
time. We doubt whether there is any worse fault in the public opinion 
of our day than the cynicism which refuses to believe that our political 
leaders can be honest men, or can be working for anything but office. 
Few greater calamities could befall a nation than to be thus left in the 
hands of men who thought only of their own interests, and for their sake 
were ready to sacrifice every pretence to consistency and every claim to 
patriotism. The social party and even personal difficulties which sur- 
round a statesman who feels that he must disappoint his party and his 
personal friends because he cannot sacrifice his conscience are brought 
out here with remarkable power. As through side-lights we are able to 
see the hidden working of political life, and the view is not edifying. The 
only effect on true hearts, however, should be to make them more resolute 
in the maintenance of principle and the exposure of shame. The story 
itself we do not like. 





The Daughter of Fife. By Ameria E. Barr. (James Clarke and Co.) 
Thisisa worthy successor to “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” and it scarcely needs any 
higher commendation. Both books are eminently wholesome and pure. 
But they are even more than this; they are beautiful and attractive illus- 
trations of great moral principle. ‘‘The daughter of Fife,’ who is a 
humble dweller in a fisher village, and the high-born lady of whom she 
is the innocent and unconscious prototype, are both very fine specimens of 
womanhood. But added to the attractions of these fine pieces of character 
painting, is the charm of the fresh and striking scenes amid which the 
story moves. The book is one of real genius and high moral tone. 





Ministers’ Wives. By Mrs. James Martin. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Under the form of a story with a slight connecting thread Mrs. Martin 
has here strung together a number of ‘“ sketches—ideal, save in so far as 
the dear dead are portrayed—written in the earnest hope that some young 
ministers’ wives may avoid the mistakes into which many of the elder 
women have fallen.’’ The “active,” the ‘ quiet,” the ‘ politic,” the 
“easy-going,” the ‘ financing,” the ‘ delicate,” the “aggrieved,” the 
“cultured” minister’s wife are all distinct types of character, and their 
several foibles and follies are hit off with a faithful and yet loving hand. 
The design of the book is admirable. It is intended for the benefit of 
VOL. Xv. 27 
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ministers’ wives; but there are others besides them who might profit by 
its perusal. It is written in a bright and genial and sympathetic spirit, 
and is full of wise and weighty words of counsel and encouragement. 


Forewarned, Forearmed. By J. Tuatn Davipson, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Dr. Davidson has earned for himself a good degree as a 
preacher and lecturer to young men, and this new book is well fitted 
to enhance the reputation he has already won in this respect. He has 
qualities both of mind and of heart which make him specially fitted to 
- address young men, and moreover he has that knowledge of their peculiar 
circumstances and characteristics, which enables him to speak ad rem et 
ad hominem. In the present volume his aim is to point out the special 
dangers to which young men in London are exposed, in order that being 
forewarned they may also be forearmed. While the aim is practical, the 
style is easy and conversational, and the spirit is that of a wise and loving 
father. We heartily commend the book to all young men, and especially 
to those of them who are still undecided, and whose characters are not 
yet fully formed. ‘To such it will be of invaluable service. 





Present-Day Tracts. By Various Writers. Vol. VII. (Religious 
Tract Society.) We rejoice to note the continued and satisfactory pro- 
gress of this important and highly useful series of Tracts. The volume 
before us is the first of a Second Series, and contains six tracts entitled 
respectively, ‘‘The Christ of the Gospels: a Religious Study,” by Henri 
Meyer, D.D.; ‘ Ferdinand Christian Baur, and his Theory of the Origin 
of Christianity and of the New Testament Writings,’ by the Rev. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. ; “‘ Man Physiologically considered,” by Alexander McAlister, 
M.A., M.D.; “ Utilitarianism: an Illogical and Iireligious Theory of 
Morals,” by the Rev. J. Radford Thomson, M.A. ; ‘‘ Historical Illustra- 
tions of the New Testament Scriptures,” by the Rev. G. F’. Maclear, D.D.; 
** Points of Contact between Revelation and Natural Science,” by Sir J. 
William Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., &. Of the writers of this volume no 
fewer than five appear as contributors for the first time, viz., Dr. 
McAlister and Sir J. W. Dawson, men of great scientific eminence, and 
Dr. Henri Meyer, Professor Bruce, and Dr. Maclear, men equally dis- 
tinguished as divines and theologians. 


Whitefield Anecdotes. By Dr. Macauuay. (Religious Tract Society.) 
Something less than a formal biography, this book is something more 
than a mere collection of anecdotes. It contains, in a series of short 
paragraphs with headings, a concise and fairly complete account of the 
life and work of the great Reformer. It is well suited for wide circulation 
amongst the people, It is written in a popular style, and it includes 
all that is necessary to the formation of a clear and comprehensive view 
of the subject. 


Is the Spirit of the Lord Straitened? A Call to Prayer. By W. 
Crossiz, M.A., LL.B. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Crosbie believes 
that “the supreme want of these times is a deeper baptism of the life of 
God,” and this volume is the outcome of this belief. It contains five 
sermons devoted to a consideration of aspects of the Holy Spirit’s work. 
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Without being marked by any great profundity of thought or novelty of 
illustration, it is thoroughly evangelical in doctrine and sentiment, and it 
is pervaded throughout by a deep and passionate earnestness. Its rousing 
and heart-stirring appeals cannot fail to do good. We wish it all the 
success it deserves. 


Bible Heathens; or, Church and World in Scripture Times. By 
CuarLes Martin Grant, B.D. (J. Nisbet and Co.) We are sorry we 
cannot speak of this book with unqualified approval. There are undoubt- 
edly some good things, and things that it is important to bear in mind, but 
the tendency of the book as a whole appears to us to be anything but 
satisfactory. As far as we can gather from the opening chapter, which 
may be supposed to give the keynote to the volume, the writer is of 
opinion that salvation is possible even to those who have never heard the 
name of Jesus. And again, he says the idea was that the same sharp 
line was drawn under the present dispensation, between Christian and 
heathen, that those who know of Christ may be saved, but those who do 
not, cannot be; and St. Peter’s words—than which there are few more 
frequently misquoted and misunderstood—‘‘ There is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved,” were 
regarded as final, excluding the possibility of salvation from all save a 
certain number in a certain number of countries. The writer mentions 
this idea as though it were false and unscriptural. But surely if there is 
one truth which more than any other is taught in the Bible, it is the indis- 
pensableness of Christ, and the impossibility of being saved by any other 
power but that of Christ. No doctrine seems to us to strike so much at the 
very root of Christian missions, and indeed of Christianity itself. Moreover, 
the instances of Bible heathens which he gives prove the reverse of what 
he would have us believe, and show that only where the heathen came in 
contact with Judaism, and therefore with the name of the Messiah, was 
their salvation possible. 


History of Israel and Judah, from the Reign of Ahab to the Decline 
of the Two Kingdoms. By AuFreD EpERsHEIM, M.A., D.D. (Religious 
Tract Society.) In the present volume of his valuable and instructive 
work, Dr. Edersheim traces the decline of Israel and Judah, and treats 
with much ability and spiritual insight the various questions suggested 
by the history of that critical and important period. His remarks on the 
Old Testament, and its relation to the New, are specially seasonable at 
the present time. ‘ We live (he says) in days when more attention than 
ever before is given to the critical study of the Old Testament; in days 
also when attacks are chiefly directed against the trustworthiness, the 
credibility, and, as it seems to us, the Divine authority, in its true sense, 
of the Old Testament. There are those, we will gladly believe, who can 
disjoint, and in logical connection with it re-interpret the Old Testament, 
and yet retain their full faith in its direct Divine character, and in its 
preparation for the Christ. We must frankly confess that we are not 
of their number. There is, indeed, a general Divine character in the Old 
Testament, and a general preparation in it for the New, whatever histori- 
cal views we may take of it, or whatever interpretations we may give of 
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it. We would even advance beyond this, and say that Christ and Chris. 
tianity have this absolute tiuth, quite irrespective of the Old Testament, 
But to us at least Jesus of Nazareth, as the Christ, is the direct outcome 
of the Old Testament, as well as its higher fulfilment: not only ‘a light 
to lighten the Gentiles,’ but, and even in this very respect also, ‘the 
glory of Thy people Israel.” 


Conversation. Why don’t we do more good by it? By the Rev. G. 
8S. Bowes, B.A. (J. Nisbet and Co.) The question which Mr. Bowes 
appends to the title of his book is a very proper and pertinent one, 
though it is one which many people would never think of asking. By 
the generality conversation is regarded as a source of pleasure—a kind 
of mental recreation, and there are comparatively few who look upon it 
as a means of doing good. Mr. Bowes here gives a number of practical 
suggestions for making conversation more useful and helpful. The sub- 
ject is a dry one to write upon, but Mr. Bowes has managed to impart 
liveliness to it by numerous illustrations drawn from his own reading and 
personal observation. 


Faithful Service. By Mary Pryor Hacx. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This volume forms the fourth of a most useful and attractive series 
containing short sketches of Christian women. The favourable recepticn 
accorded to the previous volumes of the series proves that there is a 
demand for works of this kind, and, what is more, it shows that the 
authoress is fully competent to meet it. ‘If there is one lesson,” she 
says, ‘‘to be learned from the groups of lives preserved in this volume, it 
is the inestimable value of uncompromising allegiance to Christ.” This 
lesson is everywhere beautifully illustrated in the pages of this most 
readable, instructive, and elevating volume. 


CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS. 


THE death-roll of the month is again long and noteworthy, because of the 
honoured names included in it. The Rev. E. T. Prust has been gathered 
in as a shock of corn fully ripe. A long life of earnest and devoted use- 
fulness has been crowned by a calm and tranquil death. Mr. Prust was 
loved wherever he was known. With a remarkable amiability and gentle- 
ness of spirit he combined considerable firmness of principle and strength 
of character. He was a Nonconformist from conviction, and he never 
faltered in his loyalty. Men of his type were not to be found pleading in 
defence of the Establishment, of whose evils and injustice they were fully 
conscious. They might not take part in aggressive service, but that im- 
plied a difference as to modes of action rather than as to principle. For 
many years Mr. Prust maintained the influence of Congregationalism 
in Northampton, where he was held in universal esteem. He was a man 
of refined taste and high culture, and being more favoured in worldly 
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circumstances than the large majority of his brethren, found great pleasure 
in contributing largely to all movements of a missionary and philan- 
thropic character. He took a special interest in Christian work on the 
Continent, which he frequently visited. He rarely took any prominent 
position in the meetings of the denomination, but he had a great deal of 
quiet influence, and was universally esteemed. It was through him that 
the Congregational Union was invited to Northampton in 1851, and 
almost single-handed he sustained the anxiety of the hospitable reception 
which was given toit. The Union of to-day is so different from that of 
1851, but even then it was no light task for a town like Northampton 
to entertain the Autumnal Assembly. Mr. Prust has for some years lived 
in retirement at Sevenoaks, but was spending the winter at Cannes, where 
he closed a life of great beauty and usefulness. 

John Browne, of Wrentham, has fallen, as probably he would himself 
have desired, on the field of work and of conflict. His death was sudden 
and peaceful, a quiet falling asleep in Jesus at the close of his Sunday’s 
service. The end came unexpectedly, although it has long been known 
that he was a sufferer. He occupied what some might regard as a 
humble position in the ministry, but we know of none which was more 
honourable, and we know of no man who had a stronger hold upon the 
affections and confidence of his brethren everywhere. ‘ John Browne of 
Wrentham” was one of the most beloved names in the Congregational 
Union, from whose assembly he will long continue to be missed. We 
hesitate not to say that with fifty such men we could work a spiritual 
revolution in the rural districts of England. His first characteristic was 
that he thought not of himself, but of his work. Had it been otherwise 
he might easily have found a more attractive sphere than that in which 
he did such noble service. But he felt that it was among the peasantry 
of England that God had called him to do His work, and to that work he 
gave himself with an entire consecration of purpose, which forbade him 
to take any thought of his own ease and aggrandizement. Thoroughly 
possessed with the principles of Congregationalism, and keenly sensitive 
to injustice of every kind, he took a decided part in opposition to the 
Establishment. He knew it as it is in fact, and not as it appears in 
«the rose-coloured pictures of those who tell us of the blessings of the 
“educated gentleman in every parish.” As might be expected, he had 
little patience with clerical arrogance, but he had still less with Dissenting 
weakness. The struggle in which he played so noble a part was often 
very keen, and entailed severe sacrifice and even suffering upon himself, 
and it is easy to understand that he did not regard with much com- 
placency brethren whose sympathies seemed to be with the Establish- 
ment, against whose domination he had strenuously to contend. Like 
many a gallant combatant beside, he had a gentle spirit and a loving 
heart, with all the nobility of chivalry, as well as its courage. In his 
work he was untiring; “instant in season and out of season;” an 
earnest preacher and a faithful pastor, We know not whether any of 
his numerous friends propose to testify their affection and respect for 
the dead by caring for those who remain to mourn his loss; but for our- 
selves we feel constrained to say that the Congregationalism of England 
owes much to a man who has so nobly stood and fallen in the high places 
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of the field. The post of hard toil, self-denying effort, courageous struggle 
is surely the place of honour, and the life-service of one who has occupied 
a post of this kind so bravely and so well deserves commemoration. We 
throw out the suggestion, and shall be happy to do everything in our 
power to carry it into effect. 

From New Zealand comes the confirmation of the sad news of which 
we spoke last month, of the death of the Rev. Daniel Jones Hamer. The 
story isa sad one. He had gone to New Zealand for the recovery of his 
health, and feeling considerably better, had left Mrs. Hamer at Auckland 
and gone up the country with a friend. Unfortunately a chill which he 
caught induced an attack of pneumonia, which speedily carried him off. 
Thus the church has been deprived of the services of an extremely able 
man, just as he was attaining the maturity of his power. 

Lancashire Congregationalists, and many outside the limits of the 
county, will deeply sympathize with Mr. William Armitage in the loss of 
his beloved partner. She was indeed a “mother in Israel,” a woman 
of remarkable wisdom: as sagacious and firm as she was amiable and 
kind; a devoted worker in the church. Above all, a centre of light and 
sweetness in her own household. The blessing which women of her 
type bring to every circle into which they enter cannot be calculated. 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


Buiearia.—The Missionary News from Bulgaria, a small sheet published 
by the Rev. Mr. Clark, the American missionary at Samokov, speaks in the 
highest terms of the conduct of Prince Alexander, and of the esteem in 
which he is held by his people. ‘‘ Isn’t he our father?” said a wounded 
man; and in this he did but express the general feeling. The efforts 
made to circulate Scriptures and religious books among the troops were 
opposed, but Christian soldiers and workers exercised a decided influence. 
in the hospitals. The danger chiefly dreaded was the intervention of the 
Turks, who, with their ruthless bashi-bazouks, would have committed 
fearful atrocities. The Evangelical Church at Samokov numbers one 
hundred persons, many of them living, however, in surrounding villages. 
Within the last two years thirty new members have been added. 

In reference to the present position of affairs in the East, Dr. Jessup, 
of Beirut, says that the calling out by the Turkish Government of the 
reserves is causing awful suffering, as the soldiers are mostly heads of 
families, and get no pay; nor does the government do anything for their 
families. Only Moslems are enrolled in the army, and so by war and its 
attendant miseries the Moslem population is being decimated, while the 
Christian population are rapidly increasing. In this way the Turkish 
question is settling itself. The government is helping to build new 
mosques and to repair old ones, but every hindrance is put in the way of 
the erection of churches, schools, and hospitals. This is a new feature of 
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the times, and seems to indicate that the end is drawing nigh. ‘ Every- 
thing bearing the Christian name seems to be under the ban.” No 
wonder that we hear of acts of persecution committed by Turks. 


Russta.—In this land of wild superstition and gross ignorance it is 
refreshing to know that the number of dissenters from the dominant 
Greek Church, who read God’s Word and take it as their sole guide, is 
ever increasing. Occasionally tidings reach us respecting the Stundists, 
who follow the method pursued by some of the German colonists in 
Russia, and meet from time to time around the Bible to seek for mutual 
edification. The general testimony concerning them is such as to show 
that they follow very closely the Divine counsels, and that, though 
humble and obscure, they are the salt of the earth. An older and equally 
noteworthy sect of dissenters are the Molokans, with whom also the 
Bible is the one rule of life; but who, unlike the Stundists, have framed 
for themselves a sort of ecclesiastical organization. In the April number 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society’s Reporter there is an interesting 
account of a visit to.a Molokan village called Ivanovka, not very far from 
the Tiflis-Baku Railway. The Molokans, we are told, are very fond of 
singing, and their public services, which last three or four hours, are 
largely made up of musical exercises. They have no instrumental music, 
and the words sung are exclusively taken from Holy Scripture. Some of 
the tunes are melodious; but as the singing of a verse of a psalm takes 
two or three and even four minutes, the service, or at least this part of it, 
must be very tedious. After singing for an hour and ‘a half, one of the 
presbyters—so the writer of the account says—was asked to read the Word 
of God for the edification of the people. All seemed to shrink from 
the task because the congregation was a large one, and there were many 
critics there ; and again, whoever undertakes the task must open the 
Book and read and expound the chapter he lights upon. As the reading 
proceeds, the other presbyters make a few remarks or ask questions ; and 
when the reader has finished, he says, “‘ Dear brethren, I am very weak 
in God’s Word; I confess my ignorance. Please to accept this trifle; I 
am not able to give more.” To this many reply, ‘‘ May the Lord save 
you! itis very good!” After the reading comes the prayer. This too is 
very long, and is performed in a very singular fashion. Benches are 
taken away, and a carpet, two yards long and one broad, is spread on the 
floor. Around this the presbyters take their stand, and then one of their 
number begins, first of all invoking the Holy Trinity, and then repeating 
slowly a psalm, which all the congregation, also standing, repeat in an 
undertone. This is followed by prayer composed of Bible words and 
phrases, and then by other psalms and more supplications. When the 
service is over, the work of kissing begins, everybody being required to 
kiss twice every other member of the congregation. All this is very 
primitive, but as compared with the senseless services of the Greek 
Church is truly delightful. 


Yucatan.—This province of Central America, with 400,000 inhabitants, 
has just been made a centre of mission operations. A colporteur has been 
at work for some time, and has had much opposition to encounter; but 
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the opening services conducted by the missionary passed off quietly, 
though only one woman was present at the four meetings. They were 
held is Mérida, a city of 60,000 souls, and the capital of the province. 
The Yucaticos are superior to the interior Indians of Mexico. They 
speak the Maya language. The new governor is favourable to the work 
of this Presbyterian mission. 


Mexico.—San Loris Potosi, an important city, and likely to become 
more so as railways increase, has been chosen as the seat of a “ Union 
Theological Seminary.” Its position is favourable, the climate being less 
hot than that of the plains, and less cold than in Mexico city. Itisa 
place of 50,000 inhabitants, and is a strong and fanatical Romish centre. 
There are thirteen pupils in the seminary, while seven other young men 
of the city attend as day students. The missionaries say there is material 
in Mexico out of which, by the help of God, to make an eloquent and 
cultured ministry. 


Arrica.—Mr. Arthington of Leeds has offered to place £5000 at the dis- 
posal of the American Board if they will undertake a mission on the East 
Coast among the Masai and Kwafi tribes. The proposal is under con- 
sideration. 

In December last the jubilee of the American Mission in Zululand was 
celebrated at Adams (Amanzimtote). The native churches were urged, 
in remembrance of the years during which the gospel had been preached 
to them, to undertake their own support and engage in aggressive work. 
A Jubilee Hall was also opened. It is intended for the use of the Aman- 
zimtote Seminary, the leading training institution of the mission. The 
total cost of the completed structure was about £2,900, of which sum 
£700 was contributed in Natal. It is hoped that the institution will be a 
means of providing suitable preachers and teachers for that part of Africa. 
His Excellency Sir Charles Mitchell, the English Administrator of the 
Government, presided at the opening and expressed his thorough sympathy 
with the work to be done there, and with the mission generally. He re- 
garded the results of the fifty years of work as far from discouraging, 
though slow in growth. ‘True conversion,” he is reputed to have said, 
‘“‘is slow work, and the slower the more durable.” He did not believe in 
wholesale mission work like that of the Jesuits, 


Western Arrica. Lagos and Sierra Leone.—The Church Missionary 
Society’s agents speak of very useful mission services lately held in both 
these places. The meetings were very large. All classes attended. 
Many became inquirers, and thus everything conspired to awaken the 
conviction that a real work of God accompanied the services. And, 
indeed, there is great room for such a work in these regions. Multitudes 
around are still heathen, and immorality abounds. There are some who 
style themselves ‘‘ Christian polygamists.”” They come to the services 
and try to defend their position from Scripture. They are of course 
rigorously excluded from the Chureh, but still they keep up the form of 
godliness. 
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THE LARGER CONGREGATIONALISM. 


Tue memorable gatherings at the City Temple on the Friday 
of our May week have a deeper significance than at first sight 
appears. They were remarkable because of their numbers 
and their spirit, the interest of the speeches, and the 
enthusiasm of the audience, but most of all for the earnest- 
ness of thought and purpose which characterized all the pro- 
ceedings. It seemed as though all who took part in them 
were under a sense of solemn responsibility which would not 
allow of their spending any time in the interchange of com- 
pliments with which we are only too familiar on our religious 
platforms. The editor of Truth has seen fit to take notice 
of the event, but is ‘‘ unable to see what good object was 
gained by the joint meeting of the Baptist and Congregational 
Unions.” That does not surprise us. The only cause for 
astonishment is that Mr. Labouchere should concern himself 
at all about the matter, or, perhaps, that he should see any 
good object in anything. Our Unions do not belong to the 
sphere with which Truth chiefly concerns itself, and it is quite 
possible that some of our actions may seem to its writers 
absolutely incomprehensible. It would be too much to expect 
that the critic should read the speeches made on the occasion, 
or they might have given him some clue to the object of the 
joint sessions and have saved him from the mistake into which 
he has fallen. 

They met together (he says) certainly, and thus showed that they could 


tolerate each other’s company for a few hours; but as they profess to love 
VOL. XV. 28 
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one another as Christian brethren, I do not see any great virtue in that, 
They took immense credit to themselves for it, however. But as they 
avoided every subject on which they could differ, and confined themselves 
to meaningless generalities, I do not see that there was much scope for 
disturbing the harmony. When they meet together and discuss the 
question of baptism without quarrelling, I shall believe in their Christian 
brotherhood. 


The writer evidently supposes that our object was nothing 
more than an ostentatious display of Christian charity, or 
rather a pretence of a brotherhood which does not really 
exist, and the semblance of which would disappear at the first 
attempt to discuss the point of difference. This is, no doubt, 
& very ingenious suggestion as to what was likely to occur. 
The one objection to it is that it did not occur. There was 
no such intention on the part of the promoters of the meeting, 
as there certainly was nothing in the speeches, to countenance 
the idea. Vapid sentimentalism about brotherhood was con- 
spicuous by its absence. The meeting was a demonstration, 
but it was one of a serious and practical character. It was 
a practical testimony that Congregationalism is a consistent 
idea of the Church of Christ common alike to two numerous 
Christian communities who are divided from each other solely 
by their views on the ordinance of baptism. 

To those who are familiar with the principles and methods 
of Congregational church life, that may seem a point s0 
obvious as to need neither illustration nor enforcement. But 
it is not so to the world outside, and the result is that the full 
strength of Congregationalism as a church system has not 
been generally appreciated. We are really all Congrega- 
tionalists, some Baptists and some Pedo-Baptists, and this 
is a fact which ought never to be forgotten in any attempts 
to estimate the comparative strength of church systems as 
distinguished from denominations. In giving prominence to 
this point, and in insisting on the value of this church idea, 
the recent meetings rendered a service of incalculable value. 
They were an emphatic protest against the idea only too 
prevalent that Congregational churches are nothing better 
than homes of religious individuality, waywardness, and per- 
versity, caves of Adullam into which may be gathered those 
who are discontented with every other system, or, to look at 
them in a brighter aspect, religious clubs in which a pleasant 
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fellowship may be enjoyed. Those who love societies of that 
character are of course free to form them and to call them 
Congregational churches, but they do not correspond with the 
historic idea of the system, nor are they in accord with the 
principles for which the two Unions alike contend. To set 
forth, in view of present controversies, those principles, to show 
their adaptation to the special needs of the times, to survey 
the field of Christian enterprize and encourage one another 
to labour in it with loyalty and wisdom and zeal, were no 
unworthy objects. The Free Churches of England have 
special opportunities, and these opportunities must entail 
responsibility ; and the two Unions, as representing one 
powerful element in that great force, were only obeying the 
instincts of the truest wisdom in seeking by legitimate means 
to consolidate and call forth their utmost strength. 

It was not the primary object of the meeting to develope 
the militant power of Congregationalism in relation to an 
Established Church, but it was impossible that this aspect of 
its present work should be whollyoverlooked. The two systems, 
as was observed in more than one of the speeches, are in vital 
antagonism. If the Church of Christ is composed of men who 
have themselves been renewed in the spirit of their minds, in 
whom Christ dwells by faith, and who have in humble faith 
consecrated their service to Him, then there can be no 
National Church, except as the individuals in the nation 
answer to this character. Congregationalism means a 
reliance upon spiritual in opposition to all material force of 
whatever kind. We are Dissenters, not because we will not 
submit to prelatical authority, or conform to a particular 
creed, or worship God in a liturgical service. No doubt most 
of us feel these to be strong objections to the existing Church 
as by law established, but so far from exhausting our reasons 
for dissent they do not approach the fundamental point in our 
contention. That is, that a State establishment of religion is a 
travesty of the true idea of the Church of Christ. It would not 
be easy to say whether the Erastian or sacerdotal idea is most 
offensive to us; but if the leaven of both of them were cast out, 
our opposition would remain the same. There is no point in 
the controversy which needs to be more accentuated than this. 
The struggle about a political institution must necessarily 
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assume a political character, and, unfortunately, that has been 
so prominent, that the religious sentiment underlying the 
whole has been somewhat obscured. These are the stern 
necessities of such warfare and cannot be easily escaped. Our 
opponents insist on thrusting the question of “ proputty, 
proputty,” into the forefront, and we must join issue with 
them. But to us this is a secondary matter. Our first con- 
cern is for the spirituality and freedom of Christ’s Church. It 
is for this that we have separated ourselves, and the justifi- 
cation for the division we have made is to be found in the 
sanctity and power of the ideal of the Church, which is the 
root of our system. If that be a delusion, or if at best we 
are but exaggerating a mere detail into a principle, we are 
fairly open to the charge of schism. In our view, however, 
the truth is one of primary importance. It affects our whole 
conception of religion—is a contention for the spirit as against 
the form. It has to do with the relations of Christ to the 
individual soul, and with His power as the one Lord and 
ruler in His own Church. With us it is no whim, or caprice 
or fancy, but a radical principle which we cannot abandon or 
compromise without disloyalty to the Lord Himself. We 
challenge the claims both of the Holy Catholic Church and of 
the State as an authority in matters of religion and conscience, 
because, opposed though they often are to each other, they 
alike invade the prerogative of Christ and interfere with the 
liberty of those who have been made free by Him. 

The utterances on this point revealed a full consciousness 
of the seriousness of the conflict which is impending, or which, 
indeed, has already commenced. The last election has done 
its work. The clergy have roused a spirit which we venture 
to say will not be quenched until the victory of religious 
equality has been won. The sectarian passions which they 
fanned by their reckless charges served the purposes of the 
Primrose League, but it is open to question whether they 
advanced the real interests of the Anglican Church. If that 
Church can only be defended by accusations of atheism 
against men whose whole lives have been consecrated to the 
service of God, its doom is already sealed, and the day of its 
fall is not far distant. Already this style of attack has made 
the co-operation of Churchmen and Dissenters in works of 
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usefulness more difficult, as the directors of our catholic 
religious societies are beginning to find out. But this is not 
the only consequence of these (to use no harsher terms) sad 
indiscretions. They have shown all loyal Nonconformists 
that the time for compromise and silence is past. Dr. Par- 
ker’s utterances on this point were peculiarly significant, as 
indicating that recent events had forced him to renounce hopes 
which he had once entertained, and compelled him to take a 
more antagonistic attitude. The truth is, there is no alter- 
native. The time is come when men will have to take sides 
on the great question, whether or not a State can assume 
authority in matters of religion, and whether a church which 
it establishes can answer to the scriptural idea of a Church of 
Christ. A great many false issues have been raised which 
must be cleared away. Some would detain us in the dis- 
cussion of the origin of endowments; others would raise a 
multitude of trivial questions as to what is to be done in 
relation to certain difficulties to which a severe application of 
the principles of religious equality might lead; others, again, 
are desirous of entering on a comparison of the merits of 
respective ecclesiastical systems; while a still larger number 
insist on knowing how the gap in Christian service created by 
the withdrawal of State endowments is to be filled. Some of 
these points are irrelevant; others are due to fears which 
experience would soon dispel; all of them must be postponed 
until the primary question is settled. If a National Church 
is scriptural and right, it must be maintained ; but if not, it 
betrays a want of faith in God and truth to insist that it must 
be maintained lest the Church of Christ should suffer. Our 
aim should be to reduce the controversy to this clear and 
simple issue, and that was the tendency of all references to 
the subject in the gatherings of last month. 

It is interesting to note that, just at this moment, a writer 
in The Guardian has undertaken to give his fellow Churchmen 
information relative to Dissent. .He thinks, and no doubt he 
is quite correct, that the views of Churchmen on the subject 
are very crude and their information inaccurate, and in his 
charity he undertakes to instruct them. Unfortunately, he 
has entered on the work of the teacher before his own educa- 
tion was complete. He says: 
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How many of the clergy have really mastered the main facts of the 
history and constitution of the principal Dissenting bodies? How many 
have in imagination placed themselves at the standpoint of Noncon. 
formists, and realized fairly and truly the spirit which animates them? 
Has not the conception of Nonconformity in too many instances been 
quite as much an evolution from the inner consciousness as a reflection 
of the facts? Hence, when the parish priest has come into actual con- 
tact with Dissenters, he has either been at a loss how to deal with them; 
or he has taken action which produced exactly the opposite effect to that 
he meant to bring about, which has simply served to alienate and irritate, 
to widen the chasm instead of bridging it. 


In illustration of these remarks, he cites the case of Canon 
Fremantle and his plan of Church reform. He is quite right 
in the judgment, but is he sure that he himself understands 
us any better? Thus he commences his “ contribution to the 
better understanding of this difficult subject” by elaborate 
statistical calculations intended to prove that the Church has 
13,750,000 adherents, ‘‘ almost twice as-‘numerous as all the 
Dissenting bodies put together,” and “‘a clear majority of the 
entire population.” Can he really believe that any one will 
be weak enough to believe this? A practical contradiction 
stares him in the face almost in every town and village in the 
country. But instead of disputing these extraordinary results, 
we ask, What then? “J.S.,” as he signs himself, is pro- 
fessing to instruct Churchmen as to the views of Dissenters. 
Has he ever found a Dissenter who rested his case on 
statistics, or who would admit that numbers had anything to 
do with the question? Even taking the numbers, it requires 
some hardihood to insist that a little more than a majority of 
the people (which is all that he claims) has a right to trample 
on the consciences of the other half by prescribing the faith 
and worship of the nation. There is one consolation in these 
numbers. If they have any basis at all, they ought for ever 
to silence the pessimist lamentations of those who predict a 
return of paganism if the Church be disestablished. If 
fourteen millions of people cannot provide for the religious 
necessities of the country, neither their Christianity nor 
their Churchmanship can be a very potent force. For one of 
his statements we are profoundly grateful. After giving the 
number of Sunday scholars connected with the Wesleyan 
Methodists (862,879, or an increase of 21 per cent. in 10 
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years), Baptists (467,980, showing an increase of 25 per 
cent), and Primitive Methodists (405,889, being an increase of 
28 per cent), he says: 


Thus these three denominations alone have 1,735,598 young people 
under their instruction, and their scholars are increasing at a decidedly 
higher rate than their members. In too many cases the children in 
Dissenting schools come from the,homes of Church parents, who are in- 
excusably careless as to where their children go on the morning and after- 
noon of Sunday. Many of the clergy might, with much advantage to 
their parochial work, make a careful investigation to ascertain whether 
all the children who ought to be in the Church school receiving Church 
instruction are really there, or are wandering away to schools in which 
the principles and doctrines of the Church will be openly or implicitly 
denied. Dissent is sure to grow so long as it can lay hold of such large 
numbers of young people in order to colour and mould them during the 
most plastic and sensitive years of their life. 


The lesson is one which Dissenters also should lay to heart. 
Our Sunday schools are not of the service to us which they 
would be if the connection between church and school were 
more close. We do not want our schools turned in proselytizing 
agencies, but we do wish them to be used as training institu- 
tions. We are not anxious to have denominational principles 
incessantly taught, but on Christian, far more than on secta- 
rian, grounds we desire to see the children educated in habits 
of public worship. We have long been of opinion that the 
system of special services for children needs to be carefully 
watched. They have their great advantages, but if they are 
so carried on that the children are seldom, if ever, brought to 
the service of the sanctuary, they have a drawback which 
more than balances all the benefit derived from them. 

When our critic turns to speak of the ‘‘changes and ten- 
dencies ” in theological thought at work amongst us, we find 
reason for far more serious exception. Of course we have 
the current talk about the ‘‘ marvellous influence of the 
Oxford movement” upon us. It is mere cant. The wsthe- 
ticism of the times, one cause of which may possibly be the 
Oxford movement, has affected our architecture and music, 
but the essential principles of the school have only excited us 
to keener antagonism. Neither sacramentarianism nor sacer- 
dotalism has made any advance among us. Indeed, we have 
been moving, if we have moved at all, in the opposite direction. 


ip nine ae sa en an he lle 
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The writer has evidently some suspicion of this, for after 
saying that there are some in whom the influence of Oxford 
teaching may be traced, he adds— 


Such instances, however, are quite exceptional. As a rule, rationalism 
has done far more than High Church doctrine to shape and colour the 
pulpit utterances of Dissent. This last remark applies especially to 
Congregationalist teaching. The transformation it has undergone of 
recent years amounts almost to a revolution. That strong and frequent 
insistence on high Calvinistic doctrine which used to be so marked and 
general! a characteristic of Independent sermons, is now as rare as it once 
was common. With the Calvinism has gone much of the old evangelical 
teaching on the Person and Atoning Work of our Lord Jesus Christ. It 
is hard, we understand, to distinguish the teaching given in many Con- 
gregational chapels from that which may be heard from the best Unitarian 
pulpits. The preaching has become more ethical, more philosophical, 
decidedly more political, and presents less than it did the distinctive 
doctrines of Revelation. 


Had this gentleman been present at the recent session of 
our Unions, he would have found reason to modify this ex- 
pression. The decay of pronounced Calvinism does not mean 
the weakening of evangelical faith. We rejoice in the free- 
dom and breadth of thouglkt which are characteristic of our 
ministry, but we rejoice still more in the assurance that they 
are not inconsistent with a hearty loyalty to the gospel of 
Christ. There are defects in our preaching, as there are defects 
everywhere, and one of the chief seems to us to be the 
tendency of many ministers to assume that their hearers 
know the “ beginnings of the gospel of Christ,” and so to give 
too little attention to the exposition and enforcement of these 
primary truths. But it is not that they do not believe them. 
Our own strong impression is, and we speak from a somewhat 
extended knowledge, that our ministers, with rare exceptions, 
are thoroughly evangelical. The speeches at the late meeting, 
and the manner in which they were received, showed that it 
is on that evangelical power that the hope of our Congrega- 
tionalism rests. 
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WAITING UPON THE LORD. 


“ They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles, they shall run and not be weary, they 
shall walk and not faint.”—Isaran xu, 31. 


Tue problem of life becomes more weird as the ages roll. 
When self-consciousness is half-awake, and the infant spirit 
is dancing like a feather in the breezes of spring, the thought 
of whence it came and whither it is bound does not haunt the 
memory or blight the future. When once the consciousness 
of self is stirred, and man finds that he is not what he seems, 
that the centre of his personality is behind all the veil of 
sense, that he ts a soul, that he has a body, then the conflict 
has begun which never ceases. The whole of life isa fruitless 
effort to crush or deny, to educate or soothe, the strange per- 
turbation that has arisen. Doubtless Oriental mind, by hard 
schooling and hereditary habit, has to some extent applied a 
narcotic to the restless inquiry, and found solace in the belief 
of an all-encompassing illusion ; and so it mufmurs in words 
like these : 
For all that laugh, and all that weep, 
And all that breathe are one, 


Slight ripple on the boundless deep 
That moves, and all is gone. . 


But then, as Tennyson’s Ancient Sage replies : 


That one ripple on the boundless deep 
Feels that the deep is boundless, and itself 
For ever changing form, but evermore 
One with the boundless motion of the deep. 


Neither asceticism, nor the forcible extinction of desire, 
nor the wildest license of illusive pleasure nor intellectual 
denial of the soul, nor harsh blasphemy against nature or 
God, nor any struggling to be free with the thews of a Titan, 
nor any courage of despair, nor any contemplated suicide, ever 
really ended the strife. He who has found out that he is a 
spirit, akin to the tremendous Spirit that is back of all things, 
even of the tiniest and of the vastest, must continue the 
search for some solution of his questions, ‘‘ Whence came I?” 
“What and why am 1?” “ Whither amI bound?” These 
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questions, now with rattling incisiveness, again with long low 
moan as of a wintry sea, are evermore heard within him. 

Every life is confronted with the sharp cries that love hears 
issuing from the bewildering self-consciousness of another, 
and the multitudinous sighs of man become, as they are 
pondered, loud as mighty thunderings, and the tears that are 
shed will fill all the four oceans of the world. 

Bereavement, loss of friendship, violent uprooting of old 
and quiet resting-places, perpetual apprehension and fear of 
what is worse, aggravate the sense of helplessness and de- 
pendence, and sometimes suggest, in the very extremity of 
despair, a gleam of hope. 

The sense of collision with the Power which is above and 
behind all, the miserable aversion to what is best and wisest 
in it, enmity to the Eternal Righteousness, Goodness, and 
Power, forbid rest and sap strength. Whensoever a man 
finds out that his inner self, his own spirit is on one side and 
the Infinite Force on the other, he may become alive to the 
fact that he is himself to blame for this enmity, that he is the 
cause of his own unrest ; and the problem becomes even more 
intolerable. ‘‘ Deep calleth unto deep.” 

Moreover, the consciousness not only of evil done but of 
duty left undone, of opportunities wasted, of ‘chains of lead 
about the flight of fire,” of goals lost sight of, ends unfulfilled, 
and all the threads of life tangled and ravelled, begets further 
agony ; and so we hear outside of us and within us booming 
up the ery, “Oh, wretched man that I am, who will, who can 
deliver me ?” 

Yes, verily! one can only look at the fierce haste after 
pleasure, the absorbing pursuit of gain, the loathsome struggle 
for pre-eminence under the mask of principle and patriotism 
and zeal for truth, as another form of the same despairing 
ery, ‘‘ Who will show us any good?” Is it romantic, illusory 
in itself, to go to Isaiah of Jerusalem for some solace, some 
secret of peace? How can the Hebrew seer lift the burden off 
the heart of the Western world in the nineteenth century of 
Christendom? When some of God’s dear prophets have 
spoken their noblest and best, we find that the tones. of 
their voice have set all other prophetic souls vibrating with 
the same note, affirming the truth, confirming the utterance. 
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Some chords well struck waken resonant murmurs in all 
the corresponding strings of the great harp of human life. 
If we listen to Isaiah’s triumphant discovery, we find it is 
enriched and deepened and made sonorous in many a word of 
Him who is the Word incarnate. ‘ Wait upon the Lord”’ 
finds its answer in ‘“‘ Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.” 

It is wellnigh impossible to unwind the meanings of this 
wondrous phrase. There are not fewer than twenty different 
words in the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures which are all 
translated by one English word ‘‘ wait,” and this simple fact 
shows us how the prophetic and troubled souls of God-taught 
men have strained and writhed to express the thought that was 
in them. I think they may be reduced to three fundamental 
ideas—Silence, hope, and eager expectancy. The prophets call 
on their souls to wait silently and patiently, to wait hopefully, 
and wait expectantly, for the Lord. 

A few remarks on each of these notes in the great chord. 
Each note represents one element of relief, one attempt at 
solution of the portentous questions which the soul awakened 
to know itself and to see its peril must ask with ever-deepening 
solemnity. 

1. Silence before God the Lord. ‘Be still. and know that 
Iam God.” ‘Truly my soul is silenced before God.” This 
is the way in which the Lord answers Job out of the whirl- 
wind. This is the patient and still endurance, the quiet 
abiding in Christ our Jehovah ; this is the patience which does 
not give way in the hour of trial which comes to try all those 
that dwell on the earth. This is the grace which has made 
the martyrs calm when the heaven did not open and send 
down avengers to save them from the lions or the hungry fire. 
To understand it at its loftiest and best we must go to Geth- 
semane and hear the Holiest One cry, ‘‘ Not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” This is the secret of the noblest mystics who 
80 lost their self-will, not by obliterating consciousness, but by 
a sense of the holiness and goodness of the Lord God, that 
they could lie content, absolutely silent, profoundly quiet and 
passive, in the arms of the besetting God. When we can 
thoroughly trust in the living God the mystery is read, the 
deepest shadow is accepted, the horror of great darkness is 
felt to be the hollow of the hand of Him who dwelleth in the 
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thick clouds. This kind of waiting upon the Lord is closely 
akin to the abandonment of self which reconciliation with 
God ensures at the beginning of our spiritual life, and is often 
much needed when new perplexities arise to our faith which 
the mere reason cannot solve and which no experience can 
adequately meet. There are moments of transition and un- 
clothing, when the troubled and worried spirit had best be 
silent. Sometimes when the fancied ornaments of the temple 
of God are being removed by ruthless hands, we are tempted 
to think that the whole structure is about to fall and involve 
all that is most precious to us in immediate ruin. Let us 
wait silently and patiently, let us wait only upon Him, and 
we shall find that the removal of the supposed beauty adds to 
its true glory and its veritable stability. We may easily be 
induced by clamour and passion to suppose that some showy 
buttresses to God’s truth and temple are essential to its con- 
tinuance. Let us wait patiently, and we shall renew our 
strength of conviction in the imperishable solidity of the 
foundations which can never be destroyed. Those things 
which cannot be shaken remain, even when the earth and 
‘heavens are shaken and the elements melt with fervent heat. 
Such silent waiting casts all the responsibility upon God, as 
upon One who is great enough and strong enough, and wise 
enough to solve all problems in His own time and way. 
It does not hope, nor fear; it does not moan, neither does it 
sing. ‘‘In the Lord Himself,” such silent watcher says, “‘I 
have confidence and strength.” God is all and in all. 

There are moments of fierce trial for old Christians, when 
certain formule seem to have vanished, some flowers and 
fruits of grace to be sucked and squeezed of all sweetness, 
and some phraseology sanctified by long usage to have lost its 
savour and even its meaning. These discoveries are like 
looking into the burning fiery furnace, and the best form of 
our waiting upon the Lord is to be still, and know that God 
is God. 

Moreover, there are physical and domestic trials and losses 
quite beyond measurement and human endurance. The de- 
solation is complete. The agony is piled up. The cross is 
sharp. The cruel disappointment can never be soothed. We 
who are finite are clashing swords with Infinite Power, and 
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striking at and wounding ourselves on the thick bosses of 
Jehovah’s buckler. Be still, my soul, and wait thou only 
upon the Lord. If thou knowest Him, thou perhaps wilt find, 
notwithstanding all thy fears, that 


His most holy name is Love, 
Truth of subliming import! with the which 
Who feeds and saturates his constant soul 
He from his small particular orbit flies 
With blest outstarting! From himself he flie:, 
Stands in the sun, and with no partial gaze 
Views all creation: and he loves it all 
And blesses it, and calls it very good ! 
This is indeed to dwell with the Most High ! 
Cherubs and rapture trembling Seraphim 
Can press no nearer to the Almighty’s Throne. 


Such peace springs from the absolute submission and 
perfect quiet of the soul. Thought dies into enjoyment. 
Desire is lost in ecstasy. Self-obliteration is complete. The 
mightiest Love has won the victory. The soul is loved 
sublimely, and entirely loves—whether in the body or out of 
the body, it knows not ; 


Rapt into still communion which transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
The mind is a thanksgiving to the Power 
Which made it. It is blessedness and love. 


Yet it must be admitted that quietism and stillness cannot 
cover the whole of our experience. Some thinkers make it 
the consummation of the religious life, the goal of all our 
striving, the heaven of all our faith, to lose ourselves finally 
inGod. Such a treatment of it, however, savours more of 
the Oriental nirvana than of the Christian life. Quietism 
closely approaches “ absorption,” i.e., if it be made an end 
rather than a means to anend. To reach it, the soul must 
cease to hope or fear, must school itself to become less even 
than the reflection on the bosom of the Infinite, to be nothing, 
to lose even the power to know its own blissfulness. But if 
the stillness or silence be regarded as a means to an end, 
what is it but another name for full reconciliation with 
God? Such accord with the Divine majesty and mercy 
as is brought about by acquiescence in the Divine re- 
conciliation with us through Jesus Christ our Lord. God 
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knows that there are many things whereunto He needg 
in His perfect wisdom and love to reconcile us. We 
become conscious of a damaged nature, and a rebellious 
heart and strange desires, and an unknown destiny and 
wages of sin, and our life is like a broken column and a 
smoking torch, and a cruel disappointment. He is Himself 
reconciled to us in the death of His Son, and He reconciles 
us to Himself by the same mysterious awful fact. We 
appropriate the death of the second Adam, as we had pre- 
viously realized as ours the sin and death of the first Adam. 
As in Adam all-die, so in the dying of One for all, all died; 
and this death once realized is life and peace. We leave all 
then to God, and this is the earliest stage of the Divine 
reconciliation and our souls are still. The little child can 
thus rest in the love of Jesus, the beginner in the Divine life 
knows the secret. 

2. But this is not the whole idea of ‘‘ waiting upon the 
Lord.” Over the silently waiting spirit comes the breath of 
hope. It is reconciled, but it searches the meaning and end 
of its own reconciliation. The silence prepares to break forth 
into song. There is a friendship very deep indeed when twin 
souls are utterly quiet in one another’s presence, and they meet 
and part without a word, and yet the friendship grows and the 
love deepens. But such love as this always holds a future 
in its grasp. Sacred stillnesses inwardly yearn and hope for 
mutual expression. ‘Still communion”’ rises up into, and 
anticipates hopefully the ends of such fellowship. Because 
we are reconciled to God we find ourselves in the stress of 
anew contest. Hope is born in the breast of the weaned child. 
We see a goal to be pursued and an end to be secured beyond 
the simple fact of our reconciliation. We find ourselves in 
the midst of a plunging onward movement. What seemed 
like stillness is the equilibration of mighty forces, is the 
balance of the parts of our nature in their rushing race. The 
reconciliation reveals other forces and adverse ones, princi- 
palities and powers which must be subdued under us, which 
are against us, but which we must more than conquer—nay, 
which we must transform into our allies. Being reconciled 
by the death of the Son of God, much more we are to be saved 
by His life. We are saved by cherishing a sacred desire. 
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What we see, we do not hope for. But many things are 
invisible. We gaze still through a glass darkly; and we 
hope on and look upwards. So it comes to pass that much 
which Holy Scripture describes as waiting upon God, is a 
Divine longing. My soul waiteth even in the depths, waiteth 
for the Lord more than they who watch for the morning. 
God gives us these desires after Himself. They are the 
prophecies of the fulness of His love. They are the veritable 
prayers of His elect who cry day and night unto Him. We 
have known something of resting in the Lord and waiting 
patiently and silently for Him, with wonder and with holy 
fear, but from this point we have gone forward, not backward, 
when we have proceeded to cry aloud unto God our strength, 
and to desire at least one thing, that we may not merely lie 
passive in His hands, but that we may see His fair beauty 
and drink of the river of His pleasure. 

Nor (8) is this blending of silence and desire all that 
the saints of Holy Scripture have meant by ‘waiting upon 
the Lord.” Another word is used by prophets which 
couples with desire an earnest expectation. To the simple 
idea of holy longing, St. Paul too binds another, viz., that 
of eager and strained anticipation. He sees the Christian 
athlete a-tiptoe, with an all but realized yearning for the 
crown, or bending forward with the eye on the goal, and the 
hand stretched forth to grasp the prize, not only with strong 
desire but with full assurance of faith. 

We may easily confound the higher and the lower, and 
invert the order of their excellency. Absolute quietude, a 
full reconciliation which desires nothing and hopes for 
nothing, and a satisfaction that does not even seek to respond 
to the Divine goodness, falls short of this full assurance. 
Verily, the beatific vision is more than a rest which scarcely 
knows that it sees, or is. The somnolences of some high- 
flown experience soon reveal the indolence of half-hearted 
reconciliation. Moreover, the heart that is being disciplined 
by the highest vision and the stoutest expectation is most 
alive to the work of God in the world of men. 

Those who drink of the river of the Lord’s pleasure, are 
already powerfully expecting this triumph over all that 
disfigures His kingdom. Noble work is done by those, who 
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know that God’s love to the world cannot be a failure. Be- 
cause they see, they toil. Because they expect great things 
from God, they do great things for God. Disappointment, 
dark clouds, angry storms of human hate ; nakedness, peril, 
and sword, are powerless to crush those who are persuaded 
that nothing can separate them from the love of God. The 
despairing pessimism of our day is the child of agnosticism, 
is the cloud which rolls up from the sunless gulf of doubt. 
Those who wait upon the Lord are not dismayed by the past 
history, nor confounded by the present condition of the world. 
They are ever blending joy with sorrow. They glory in 
tribulations also, knowing that tribulation works out patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope, a hope which 
will not put them to shame because the love of God is shed 
abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghost given to them. 

It becomes, then, a comparatively easy task to understand 
how ‘“‘they who wait upon the Lord,” in these three senses 
‘‘renew their strength.” (i.) Silent waiting upon the Lord. 
Absolute resting in God and full reconciliation with the 
Father becomes a renewal of strength. Let us cast ourselves 
utterly upon God’s strength, upon the imperishable foun- 
dations of His throne, upon His own sublimest charac- 
teristics, upon God Himself at His greatest and best, at 
the cross of Christ, and we shall find that He confers 
even upon us the stability of His own Being, the suffi- 
ciency of His righteousness. This is a process which may 
be reviewed, reconsidered, and done over and over again, 
so that we may prove, time after time, how strong is our 
resting place. The Divine life is a continuous renewal of re- 
lations with God. The living plant, from the very beginning, 
continually puts on fresh forms, new shapes of beauty. 
From sun and air and earth, the life draws its sustenance. 
It rests, but renews itself day by day. So the most entire 
acquiescence and submission to the Divine will produces 
continually a new form, a new flower, a new fruit of grace, 
till the purpose of the Father is fulfilled. 

(ii.) The hopeful waiting upon the Lord shows that the new 
desires of the reconciled spirit correspond with the purposes 
of God. In other words, prayer is answered. These yearn- 
ings of the spiritual creation are a ‘‘ renewal of strength.” 
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Their travailing in pain and their groanings over the 
pondage of the whole creation are not pessimistic nor de- 
spairing, they are Christ’s own tears and travail in the 
members of which He is the Head, and thus they become 
yehement and sacred desires for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. In this tabernacle we are burdened, earnestly 
desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven. Such counting on ‘‘ the unseen and eternal,” such 
looking for the glory of God, is a daily renewal of the 
“strength” to do this thing, and works out ‘‘the far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

In like manner (iii.) the expectant waiting, which pierces and 
lifts the veil of the future, verily triumphs over obstacles, works 
while it is day, and even at the midnight has its lamp burning 
and its loins girt for battle or for pilgrimage, or for entrance 
with the Bridegroom to the marriage festival of heaven and 
earth. This strong expectant waiting seems to offer a much 
higher conception of the consummation of our life than an 
eternal stillness does. The difference between our finite know- 
ledge and the infinite fulness of reality in God suggests eternal 
progress—not the exhaustion and completion of effort, not 
the dead monotonous levels of even the loftiest character, but 
a perpetual renewal of strength. 

The text suggests an apparent anti-climax in the imagery 
employed by the prophet. First, he spake of soaring like 
the eagle, then of coursing like the athlete, and, finally, of 
walking steadily along life’s common way. Is this a climax 
or a bathos? Iam inclined to think that Isaiah knew per- 
fectly that the floating and soaring of the great eagle over 
the desert waste or mountain-top was, after all, though a 
lofty and blessed image of renewal of strength, not the highest. 
It represents a rapture, if you will; it is the image of one who 
can gaze undazzled on the sun. Yet the eagle cannot outsoar 
the atmosphere of earth by which it is sustained. Though it 
rises high, the chamoix, and the chamoix hunter too, may 
climb as far. The eagle soars, but with an eye on his prey. 
He hovers in almost awful stillness that he may drop plumb- 
down out of the azure to the quarry that his eye, unblenched 
by the unveiled sun, has the more keenly perceived. So it 
comes to pass that raptures of reconciliation, and high up- 

VOL. Xv. 29 
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liftings of the soul, and shouts of victory, and multiplied 
hallelujahs, do not always portend the fulness and completeness 
of joy, and the continuous renewal of strength. All through 
the history of the Divine life it is the same. Great is the 
power of patient, silent waiting for the slow “grinding of 
the mills of God.” Wonderful is the peace which passes 
all understanding when we can lift ourselves above the 
world, and scarcely sympathize with the sorrows of the 
race to which we belong, and are insensible to the stings 
and smarts and losses of this earthly life, having blown 
out the fires of anger and desire—yet the soaring on the 
wing of eagle or dove may not be the noblest victory. 
This was not the highest life of all. Isaiah himself had 
raptures, so had Balaam and Micaiah and Eliphaz. Some 
moments of sacred vision and hearing of unspeakable things 
were granted to Paul and John, and on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration the Holy One was lifted up above the world of 
opposition into that of Divine love—yet Tabor was not the 
goal of the life of Jesus. In every case the floating of the 
soul out into the empyrean of imagination and holy rapture 
were means to the highest ends of life, not in themselves the 
highest kind of life. 

The running of the race to a visible goal without weariness 
may be a higher expression of the life that we ought to live. 
Hopeful waiting upon the Lord is more than a placid, patient, 
uninquisitive peace. The prophetic image suggests no rap- 
turous escape from trouble, but a steady grasp of duty and 
pursuit of ends dear to God and man. It is the Old Testament 
anticipation of the apostolic summons: ‘Let us run the race 
that is set before us, looking to Jesus.” 

If we can run without weariness, more than human strength 
has been supplied to us. Hopefulness has stirred our peace- 
fulness to higher consciousness. The waiting upon the Lord, 
which encourages us to rush onward along the paths and 
sorrows of life, in sympathy with men and with the end in 
view, seems more noble than rushing out of the world, and 
more akin with the life of Jesus, and all the other ways of the 
Lord God Almighty. If we admit that the sons of Benedict 
and Dominic mounted on wings, the brethren of the Lord 
Jesus have renewed their strength with the hope and joy set 
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before them, and so have endured the cross, despised the 
shame, and have set themselves down with Him upon His 
throne. 

But, lastly, must it not be freely conceded that the last 
clause of the prophetic image falls short of the first exhibi- 
tion of the renewal of strength. It matters comparatively 
little whether it be correct or otherwise in rhetoric, yet for my 
part I cannot doubt that a steady onward plodding in a 
narrow path which winds and zigzags up a storm-cleft height ; 
that a dutiful, steadfast progress on a well-marked road, 
which, by monotonous levels, hides equally all the really 
distant past or future; that a march on—on—onwards, 
though the sky be dull, the fog around the soul, and no clear 
vision of the goal opening to the eye, accompanied neverthe- 
less by an inward hopefulness and strong anticipation, is, if 
done without succumbing to the tremendous strain, in the 
poet-prophet’s soul the highest form of strength drawn 
straight from the Lord God Himself. Of this, too, we feel 
assured, that he who does outwardly press without discourage- 
ment along the pathway with an eager desire and expectation 
that Christ may be magnified in him, whether by life or death, 
may a little later in his pathway see the goal itself, and cry, 
“Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness 
that fadeth not away.” Such renewal of strength may do 
more for him still, for the time will come when St. Paul, 
having finished his course, having kept the faith, mounts on 
something stronger than an eagle’s pinions. He veritably 
outsoars the atmosphere of earth. Eyes are given him strong 
enough to gaze without tears or fears on the unveiled face of 
the Father. He sees the regalia, the crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the Righteous Judge, will give to him, and 
not to him only, but also to all those who love His appearing. 

H. R. REYNOLDS, 
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POETRY. 
HIS PRECIOUSNESS. 


‘* Unto you, therefore, which believe, He is precious.’’—1 Peter ii. 7. 


Unto us who believe, He is precious ; 
For did He not die in our stead ? 
As substitute, sacrifice, Saviour, 
For us was it not that He bled ? 


Unto us who believe, He is precious ; 
For now, at the Father’s right hand, 

We know that our Advocate righteous 
Doth patiently, pleadingly stand. 


Unto us who believe, He is precious ; 
For e’en as the mother prepares 

Her little one’s gift for its father, 
Through Him do we offer our prayers ; 


Through Him who doth mediate for us, 
For, alas! like the gift of the child,— 

Fair flowers that were mixed in the picking 
With weeds the most worthless and wild ; 


So even our purest devotions 
From sin are commingled with dross, 
And all of our prayers and our praises 
Must ascend by the way of the Cross. 


Unto us who believe, He is precious, 
More precious than language can tell ; 

For with us, in sweetest communion, 
Doth blessed Immanuel dwell. 


O sea! thou hast pearls in abundance, 
That wealth to the winner impart, 

But only the Pearl that is priceless 
Can satisfy needs of the heart! 


O earth! thou hast many a treasure, 
Dazzling diamond and glittering gold, 
But by none nor by all of thy riches 
Can the worth of a Saviour be told! 
PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 


“NOT AS I WILL.” 


BLINDFOLDED and alone I stand 

With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 

Afraid to fear, afraid to hope ; 
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Yet this one thing I learn to know, 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted, or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil, 

** Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait, 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late ; 

Too heavy burdens in the load, 

And too few helpers on the road ; 

And joy is weak and grief is strong, 

And years and days so long, so long ; 

Yet this one thing I learn to know, 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By changeless laws are ordered still, 
* Not as I will.” 


“Not as I will! ”—the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
‘* Not as I will!” the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
** Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all His love fulfil 

‘* Not as I will.” 

Mrs. HELEN Hunt Jackson. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN JIRELAND.* 


History must have much to teach us as to the present rela- 
tions of England and Ireland. So intense a feeling as that 
which stirs the passion of the Celtic race against the English 
people, and more strongly still, if that be possible, against 
their friends, the ‘“‘ English garrison,” as it is called in Ulster, 
has not grown up in a day, and is not without some provoking 
cause. In order to a right understanding of the present-day 
questions, it is absolutely necessary to inquire into the historic 


* Fifty Years of Concession to Ireland. By R. Barry O'BRIEN, 
2 Vols. (Sampson Low, Searle, Marston, and Co.) 
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reason of this separation, and the fierce hatred by which it ig 
accompanied. ‘‘ Mere matters of ancient history,” was the 
reply made to us when we urged this plea on a sincere Liberal 
who does not like the Government proposals. ‘‘ How ancient?” 
we asked in return. It is a common idea that this injustice 
to Ireland is a thing of the past. Mr. O’Brien, in these most 
instructive volumes, shows that it has been continued down 
even to the present. We have in a previous article spoken of 
the value of this book. It is a calm statement of facts, which 
show that even during the last half-century, when it is as- 
sumed that we have been carrying out a more righteous policy, 
the efforts of English statesmen have been continually 
thwarted by the bigotry of those who were determined on the 
maintenance of Protestant ascendency. We confine ourselves 
here to the burning question of education. 

The Irish people have always shown a desire for education, 
which might have been made a most valuable instrument, not 
only for their social elevation, but also for their reconciliation 
to this country. But the opportunity has been lost in conse- 
quence of the obstinate determination, persevered in down to 
the present time, to use schools for proselytizing purposes. 
Various efforts have been made, some by private individuals, 
among whom Erasmus Smith, a London Alderman, occupies 
an honourable place, and some by the State itself, to establish 
schools, but in all of them was the same fatal flaw. In 1730, 
Primate Boulter, in a letter to the Bishop of London, in which 
was a true expression of a widespread Protestant feeling, 
said : 


I can assure your Grace that the Papists are so numerous, that it highly 
concerns us, in point of interest, as well as out of concern for the salva- 
tion of these poor creatures who are our fellow-subjects, to try all possible 
means to bring them over to the knowledge of the “‘ true religion,” and 
one of the most likely methods we can think of is, if possible, to instruct 
and convert the young generation; for instead of converting those that 
are adult, we are daily losing many of owr meaner people who go after 
Popery. 


An interesting confession, and a suggestive proposal to come 
from the Protestant Primate, the representative of that Church 
which was not only richly endowed, but for the sake of which 
all sorts of persecuting enactments had been maintained. 
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The result was that the poorer people were going over to the 
Romish Church, and therefore, nobility, clergy, and gentry, 
were called upon to band themselves in an association to 
catch them while young, and “ teach the Papists the English 
tongue, and the principles of the Christian religion.” Re- 
pression and proselytism were to make Ireland Protestant and 
loyal. The organization was established, funds were pro- 
cured, Parliament voted lavish grants in addition to the private 
subscriptions, the ‘‘ Charter Schools’’ became recognized in- 
stitutions, and were supposed to be a potent instrument for 
good until John Howard determined to inquire into their 
actual condition. What he found is thus described by Mr. 
O’Brien : 

Then the doings of the Charter Schools were broughi to light. It is 
difficult now, though nearly a hundred years have passed since it was 
written, to read without a shudder Mr. Howard’s account of those vile 
institutions, which, under the patronage and control of the Irish Protes- 
tant Episcopalian Church, encouraged and endowed by Parliament, and 
sanctioned by the authority of the Crown, had, without a word of com- 
plaint, without an expression of dissatisfaction from those responsible for 
their management, been for half a century permitted to dishonour and 
disgrace the land. Never, perhaps, was there established in any civilized 
country a system of education based on principles so immoral, and worked 
by such disreputable means, as the Irish Charter Schools. Of Count 
Cagliostro, Carlyle said, ‘‘ that it was not so much that he told lies as that 
he himself was a lie.” It may be said of the Charter Schools, that it was 
not so much that lies were told and frauds perpetrated in connexion with 
them, as that the whole system was one vast lie and fraud. The masters 
of the schools lied to the catechists, the catechists lied to the local com- 
mittees, the local committees lied to the Committee of Fifteen, the com- 
mittee lied to Parliament, and Parliament, by voting supplies for the 
maintenance of those schools, on the strength of the statements furnished 
by the managers, published those lies as truths to the world. 


Is it to be supposed that facts like these pass out of the 
memory of a nation? It must not be forgotten that these 
“schools” were only parts of a settled policy persistently 
pursued through centuries, and that that policy wounded 
the Irish people both in their religious and patriotic sus- 
ceptibilities. These proselytizing schools certainly did not 
serve Protestantism. Rather did they embitter the feelings 
of the people, and drove them to cling more closely to priests 
who braved dangers and submitted to all kinds of privation 
in order that they might teach the children the principles of 
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the faith they loved. It is only half a century ago, however, 
since the idea was accepted that, if the Irish people were to 
be educated, some respect must be paid to their religious 
convictions. ‘To Irish Catholics,” says Mr. Barry O’Brien, 
‘pining for knowledge, but so long prevented from acquiring 
it save upon conditions which made its acquisition obnoxious 
and reproachful, were eager to rush into any educational estab- 
lishments where some guarantee, however slight, was given 
that their religious views would not be tampered with.” 
Schools established by the ‘‘ Society for discountenancing 
Vice”’ seemed to afford some hope. The Bible was read in 
them, but instruction in the Church Catechism was not 
enforced, and some “of the Catholic clergy and laity in the 
country appear to have thought it better that they should 
get a fair trial than that the unfortunate Papist children 
should continue to run about the streets and roads in igno- 
rance and idleness.” But, unfortunately, the old spirit took 
possession even of these schools. It is to be feared that their 
promoters hoped to secure by what was called a “lax 
discipline,” the same end as those who adopted a sterner 
policy, and when they found that they failed by this new 
method, to turn Papists into members of the Anglican Church, 
they in their turn adopted another course. 

Then came the great experiment in National education 
which Lord Stanley inaugurated, and in which there was 
unquestionably a sincere desire to deal equitably with the 
Roman Catholics. Even in it, however, there was still 
the leaven of the old spirit of ascendency. For example, 
the first Board of Commissioners consisted of three Anglicans, 
two Presbyterians, and two Catholics, and this for a country 
in which more than three-fourths of the people and seven- 
eighths of the classes for whom the schools were specially 
intended were Roman Catholics. As Mr. O’Brien says, the 
practical difference between the schools of the Kildare 
Society which the Irish Protestants had favoured, and the 
new ones was—‘‘In the first, Protestant opinion alone was 
consulted; in the second, an effort was made to meet the 
views of all sects, and not to offend the susceptibilities of 
any.’ Yet, from the first, the whole strength of the Pro- 
testant, or rather the “‘ Ascendency ” party, was put forth to 
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defeat the wise proposals of the Liberal Ministry. Lord 
Roden denounced the measure in the same spirit and almost 
with the same warnings as Major Saunderson directs against 
the Home Rule Bill of to-day. According to him, “ the 
brave, noble, and devoted Protestant people of Ireland were 
about to be ‘ annihilated’ as a religious body, and accordingly 
they had made up their minds to take time by the forelock, 
and were resolved to emigrate as soon as possible.” As we 
have seen, the Protestants were in a majority on the Board, 
and the lesson-books were prepared by Protestant hands, 
chiefly, by those of Mr. Carlile, a Presbyterian minister. If 
any one had reason to complain it was the Roman Catholics, 
for they certainly had not an influence proportionate to their 
numbers. It was sufficient, however, to fire Protestant zeal 
that they were considered at all. Lord Roden was the leader 
of the opposition, and the Protestant peer fulminated against 
the Bill with all the passion of a Hildebrand. 


His lordship supported the petition in one of those rattling Orange 
speeches for which he was famous. He was, he said, one of those who 
held that there could be no real, sound, moral education, unless it was 
founded upon the ‘‘unmutilated Word of God.” . . . It seemed to 
his lordship something quite shocking that a Protestant legislature should 
tolerate a system of education which put Catholic children completely out 
of the pale of Protestant instruction. In fine, the Ascendency champion 
warned the Government against the course they were pursuing in forming 
an unscriptural and unchristian system of education. He warned them 
not to bring down the wrath of God on this favoured land, by preventing 
the dissemination of the Scriptures. 


The whole story as told here is a melancholy one, as 
showing how the best meant efforts for the improvement 
of the country have been defeated by sectarian bigotry. 
The violence of one party provoked a corresponding spirit 
in the other. Dr. Cooke, of Belfast, an Orange champion, 
was matched by Archbishop McHale on the other, and while 
divines and zealots quarrelled, the people suffered, the cause 
of Christian truth and charity was sacrificed, and the bonds of 
union between the two nations were loosened. We advise 
our readers to study the history. It will teach them, at least, 
how much that Protestant colony, of which we hear so much, 
and which on many accounts deserves high respect, has done 
to create our present difficulties. 
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WHAT SAVES THE MAN, AND WHY? 
A SYMPOSIUM ON CHRISTIAN SOTERIOLOGY. 


Ir is the habit of the Boston Monday Lectureship to seek 
information from distinguished authorities on all the topics it 
discusses, and sometimes to publish letters from experts on 
the most vital themes before the public. 

The symposium of 1885 was on the question: ‘“‘ Why do 
you personally believe Christianity to be a Divine Revelation?” 
The letters written to the Lectureship by Bishop Huntington, 
Professor Hodge, Professor Park, Ex-President Hopkins, Ex- 
President Hill, Ex-President Magoun, Professor Bowen, Pro- 
fessor Peabody, President Warren, and the Rev. Dr. Storrs, 
have been very widely republished in all English-speaking 
countries, especially in Scotland, England, India, and Australia. 

A dozen leading professors and presidents of colleges were 
asked this year to answer briefly the question: ‘‘ What saves 
men, and why? or, By what means, according to your personal 
conviction, may the soul obtain deliverance from the love of 
sin and the guilt of it?” 

The following replies have been received, and constitute the 
concluding portion of Rev. Joseph Cook’s course of lectures 
on Vital Orthodoxy. 


FROM THE REV. R. S. STORRS, D.D., BROOKLYN. 


Brooxtyn, March 10, 1886. 


REVEREND AND Dear Sir,—I answer your question as I 
should answer it if one of my own congregation were to ask 
me, ‘‘ By what means may the soul obtain deliverance from 
the love and the guilt of sin?” 

The question is universal in range, applying to any human 
soul, in any land or time. 

It presupposes that an impelling desire exists in the soul 
for this deliverance, and inquires for the practical means to 
the end. 

It presupposes, of course, that it is possible, under the 
Divine government, to gain such deliverance—of which possi- 
bility no assurance, I think, can be derived from conscience, 
from philosophical thought, from human traditions, or from 
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analogies in the physical world; certainly none from ethnic 
religions. 

The assurance can only be decisively given by Divine 
revelation. That it purports to be so given through the 
Bible is one great secret of the hold which that has upon the 
mind and the heart of mankind. 

Accepting it as possible, under the Divine constitution, for 
a soul which longs after it to gain this deliverance, it is not 
rash to assume that the means for it will be such as the 
humble can use, though they may not comprehend, or theo- 
retically recognize, those stupendous pre-adjustments in the 
celestial economy which give to the means their efficiency : 
as they use light, without understanding either its nature or 
the secret of its velocity; as they raise wheat-harvests, 
though knowing nothing scientifically of the relations between 
soils and seeds; as they use food, or employ tonics, without 
comprehending the vital chemistry by which the one is 
transmuted into tissue, while the others impart a fresh sense 
of vigour. 

In the light, then, of the testimony of Scripture, with that 
of the highest human experience, the personal spiritual 
action on man’s part by which he obtains deliverance from 
sin, evidently includes three elements, philosophically separ- 
able, though intimately associated, and often seen flashing 
together in simultaneous discovery. 

First, Confession of sin, as an offence against God, with a 
positive personal turning from it, in spirit and life. 

Second, Self-surrender of the will to the Divine Will, im- 
plying reverent submission to God, and active consecration to 
His service. 

Third, A supreme endeavour for transformation into His 
moral likeness, and for conscious fellowship with His justice 
and love. 

The action of the soul in which these elements implicity 
unite requires no distinguished genius, and no rare intellectual 
attainment. It lies nearest to the humblest. Itis within the 
sphere of activity of man’s moral powers, when desire is 
stirred within him for deliverance, not from threatened pains, 
but from the love and guilt of sin. 

This action, I take it, is what Peter referred to when he 
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said that “in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is acceptable to Him.” 

It was the want of this which made the heathen appear to 
Paul ‘‘ without excuse; because that knowing God (as Hig 
eternal power and divinity are manifest in creation), they yet 
glorified Him not as God, neither gave thanks,” but became 
vain in their reasonings, and darkened in their senseless 
heart. 

The gospel, as I understand it, does not come to change 
the nature of the means by which men may obtain deliver- 
ance from the love and guilt of sin, but clearly to declare 
these, to demonstrate the certainty of success in their use, 
and to show to the world what is the august Divine provision 
in consequence of which the force of sin may be broken in 
the heart, and its issues be escaped, while even innocent 
violations of the physical laws which are subordinate to the 
moral continue to be followed by inevitable disaster. 

To this end the gospel shows God, in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself; laying the foundation for the forgive- 
ness of sin, and for the inspiration of new spiritual life, in 
the atonement accomplished by the Lord. 

It presents the infinite builder of the worlds in such a 
winning, benign, yet commanding aspect as is nowhere equally 
represented in nature. 

It touches the soul with a sharper sense of the evilness of 
sin, by setting that soul in its consciousness of guilt, divinely 
awakened, face to face with the contrasting purity of Christ. 

It stirs new desires in spirits receptive of it, after assimi- 
lation to that heavenly character, of holy tenderness and 
immaculate grace, which is conspicuous and immortal in the 
Master. 

It gives them the certainty of a Divine Helper ever at 
hand, whose power and purity are to them beyond controversy, 
while His vital operations surpass the bounds of race or cul- 
ture, and are available for the meanest of any tribe or the 
outcasts from all. . 

It reveals, in dim but mighty outline, the glory to be looked 
for as the crowning result of supreme endeavour for deliverance 
from sin. 

Under the gospel, therefore, believing about Christ is a 
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primary step toward the marvellous end. Believing on Him, 
“ coming to Him,” is the summary act in which the soul turns 
from sin unto God, as manifested in Christ, committing itself 
in penitence and faith to this Divine Lord, accepting His 
invitations, confiding in His promises, entering a new sympathy 
with His character, joyfully devoting its powers to His service. 
Gladness follows, gratitude, hope; a new love is born; the 
soul rejoices in prayer, is in incipient harmony with its 
Author, and has in its highest states an inward assurance, 
mystical but vital as life itself, that the universe is for it 
thenceforth a house of beauty and of peace. 

That the atonement by Christ was needful to all this, I 
undoubtingly believe; needful as the condition precedent— 
not of course in historica] exhibition—to that forgiveness of 
sin which without it would have shown compassion in God 
superior to holiness, and have practically annulled for 
individual interests the universal moral order. 

That men may be saved through this atonement without 
specific knowledge of it, I never have doubted. Old Testament 
saints would have rebuked me if I had; especially those 
whose inspired psalms of penitence or of praise have been 
ever since the pleading or victorious voice of the Church. 

How many of those outside of Christendom have been thus 
saved is among the hidden things concerning which we shall 
know hereafter. That some have been, probably nobody 
doubts. That many have been, seems to me a reasonable 
hope. 

But it is our privilege, as well as our immense responsibility, 
to have before us, in open view, that atonement by Christ 
which does not change the essential means of deliverance 
from sin, but which offers the strongest conceivable appeal for 
the use of those means, and which testifies to the world, with 
an emphasis beneath which the earth-frame trembled, that 
God has done everything needed on His part to assure to the 
returning penitent, amid the wonders and splendours of 
eternity, a home with the saints. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
R. 8S. Storrs. 

Tae Rev. Josep Cook. 
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FROM THE REY. THOMAS HILL, D.D., PORTLAND, ME., FORMERLY 
PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


PortLanp, Mz., March 18, 1886. 


Revs. A. G. Gordon and Joseph Cook. 





Dear Sirs,—I understand that you intend the question in 
your favour of the 6th inst. to be practical, not theoretical ; in 
other words, that you ask my personal conviction, not con- 
cerning those to whom the gospel has never been presented, 
nor concerning any of those things which are known unto 
God alone; but concerning that which it has pleased Him to 
make known unto us, namely, the duty and the hope of those 
to whom the gospel of His Son is preached. It is only in 
i this, its practical bearing, that the question has any living 
interest to me; my theoretical speculations culminated, years 
ago, in the assurance that God is as merciful as He is just and 
holy, and that we might safely leave the issues in things 
beyond our power to Him. 

But for myself, and for those who can be influenced by my 
words, the practical question, how to be delivered from the 
i burden of guilt, and from the bondage of sin; how thus to 
rise into the glorious liberty of the sons of God, is intensely 
interesting. It is the one all-important question. And my 
profound conviction, born of over fifty years’ experience in my 
own soul, and of careful observation of others, is that the 
answer given in the New Testament, in many forms, but of 
one substance, is the only practically true answer. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself is the centre and circumference, the 
alpha and the omega of that volume. It is only by going to 
Him, in loving faith, surrendering yourself to His guidance 
and teaching, opening your heart to His knocking, following 
the leadings of that Spirit in your heart, which, flowing from 
the Father through Him, is ever gently persuading you to put 
on Christ, by devout obedience to His words, and imitation of 
His example ; it is only by thus coming to Jesus, that you can 
find the bread of life to strengthen, the water of life to refresh 
your soul, and to deliver it from the love of sin. Sin is death ; 
and life is communicated and propagated only from life; we 
must bring ourselves into direct contact, through loving faith, 
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with the ever-living Head of the Church, in order to draw life 
from Him. 

Nor do I see any way of deliverance from the burden of 
guilt, except in this same way, through acceptance of the offers 
made in the gospel. It is true that a genuine repentance, a 
turning away from all sin, and a steadfast endeavour to keep 
the two great commandments, puts a man into a new attitude, 
and we may, in a certain sense, think that he should then be 
forgiven. Yet neither his own conscience nor the judgment of 
his neighbours holds him innocent of his former transgressions. 
He feels that the natural evil consequences of his sins may be 
still working evil secretly upon himself and upon others, and 
that he may at some future day see and feel all this, and be 
overwhelmed with shame and sorrow. I see no way of relief 
from this terrible burden of guilt, except by coming to Jesus in 
unreserved trust, believing that when He assured us that He 
came to give His life a ransom for the many, and that His 
Father would forgive and accept all who asked forgiveness in 
His name, He was not giving us His opinions, but was speaking 
ofthat which Heknew. He is the Lamb of God who takes away 
the sins of the world; hanging on the Cross, not only that 
He might thereby melt men’s hearts, and draw them to God, 
but also that, dying the just for the unjust, He might be the 
propitiation for the sins of the world. I should probably 
differ widely from the Boston Lectureship in my theoretical 
understanding of the things lying unexpressed in these 
apostolic sayings. But I have a living assurance, an experi- 
mental certainty of the reality and transcendent importance 
of their practical side, their effective truth. I believe and am 
sure that God is in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not reckoning their trespasses to them; and that the only 
practical advice to give to one who would be delivered from 
the burden of guilt is the same as that given to one who 
would be free from the bondage of sin—namely, to urge him 
at once to fly to Jesus, to lean trustingly on His promises; to 
be assured that no other sacrifice or penalty is required than 
that which He has paid for us ; His word is the rock on which 
you may firmly plant your feet and fear no storm. 

Yours in Christian fellowship, 
Tomas Hitt. 
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FROM THE REY. MARK HOPKINS, D.D., EX-PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS 
COLLEGE. 
To the Boston Lectureship. 


To the question, What saves men? The answer is, They 
are saved by becoming the children of God ; “‘if children then 
heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” That is 
salvation. Men are in the image of God by being persons 
with a rational and moral nature. They become children of 
God by having a character like His. If it be asked how men 
come to have a character like that of God, the answer is, By 
receiving Christ in all that He offers Himself to us for. ‘“ Ag 
many as received Him to them gave He power to become the 
sons of God.” 

To the question, Why does it save men to become the chil- 
dren of God? the answer is, Because salvation consists, 
virtually, in becoming His children. Let the limitations and 
liabilities of the present life be removed, and the children of 
God are saved, of course. 

In the second form of the general inquiry: ‘‘ By what 
means, according to your personal conviction, may the soul 
obtain deliverance from the love of sin, and the guilt of it?” 
two questions are involved. To the first, By what means may 
the soul obtain deliverance from the love of sin ? the answer 
is, By loving God. So only. To the second question, By 
what means may the soul obtain deliverance from the guilt of 
sin ? if, as Isuppose, by guilt be meant liability to punishment, 
the answer is, By faith in Christ. ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” ‘If any man sin we 
have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous.” 

Perhaps it should be added that the general question in its 
last form may be misleading. It implies that what is to be 
done is to be done by the use of means. Strictly, there are 
no means. What is to be done is to be done, not by the use 
of means, but by doing it. Noman submits to God, or chooses 
Him, or loves Him by the use of means, and hence no one can 
tell another how todoit. Theactissimple. Itis one of simple 
commitment of the whole being to God ; and whatever means 
may or may not have preceded it, is done wholly without 


means. 
March 12, 1886. Mark Hopxrns. 
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FROM BISHOP F, D. HUNTINGTON, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

1. There is a correspondence between the experience of a man 
spiritually saved and the religious history of the race. No 
account of the divinely-ordered personal process, called 
salvation, is complete apart from this analogy. The Apostle 
Paul marks it explicitly (1 Cor. xv.) in declaring the doctrine 
of the resurrection, and in the ‘‘soteriology ” of his Epistles 
to the Romans and the Galatians. St. Peter implies it at 
Pentecost. The generic and the personal salvation must be 
kept together, being under one law. Under the first Adam 
man was made (éyévero), or becomes first a living soul, having 
a physical and a psychical life, “‘the natural man.” The 
capacity of receiving spiritual life is in this natural man, not 
the power to produce it in himself or in another. That 
spiritual receptivity seems to have rather degenerated than 
improved by time, habit, hereditary influence. The Patriarchs 
were comparatively open toward God and the heavens; but 
the natural life prevailed. Selfishness and the senses ruled 
the generations before Christ came. The Mosaic Law was a 
check and a discipline, not a spiritual salvation. It was the 
national conscience. Obedience to it, or to God through it, 
was accepted, by reason of the repentance and a faith in the 
typical sacrifice and pardon, or the mediatorial and Christly 
element in it. 

“ Death ”—sensuality, war, slavery, cruelty—“‘reigned from 
Adam to Moses.”’ They actually reign, with whatever personal 
differences of moral colour or culture or disposition, in the 
natural life now. Except a man be converted, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, says Christ. 

2. Christ, eternally begotten, before Abraham, the Word 
that was “ with God and was God,” regenerates the race, and 
He saves the lost man. From the first man to the last there 
is no other Saviour. The Incarnation takes up humanity into 
God—a saving force potentially for all, actually for them that 
believe—i.e., that consent to receive God the Son by obedient 
faith when He is revealed or manifested, as also for them 
that, without seeing Him, consciously choose and reverently 
follow the Christ-life. So ‘‘of old”; soin modern heathendon1. 
(Rom. i. ct al.) It is all salvation by Christ, because what the 
Son took upon Him was humanity, nothing less. He was 

VOL. XV. 80 
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‘slain from the foundation of the world,’’ ‘‘ revealed in the 
last time.” ‘The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy.” In Christendom the germinal principle of the new 
life is sacramentally ingrafted at baptism, as declared by 
Christ to Nicodemus. and in the great commission and at 
Pentecost, an unspeakable benefit ‘‘ where it may be had.” 
After the period of choice it does not save without an act of 
the will, without conversion, including repentance, faith, and 
obedience. The germ may be left to perish. The Holy Spirit 
and His offices are included in the kingdom of Christ, as 
“‘ given” in the new age of the second Adam. Yet holy men 
of old spake as they were “moved by the Holy Ghost,” as 
righteous men were righteous with the righteousness of Christ. 
I'reedom to receive is not freedom to earn or purchase eternal 
life. Willingness to be saved, which is faith, is not ability to 
save one’s self. The will yields. 

A door is opened. Coming to Christ is letting Christ come 
into us and be ‘‘ formed” there. Everywhere the gospel, the 
apostles, and even the two earlier dispensations, represent 
man’s salvation as supernatural, ‘‘ from above,” ‘‘ coming 
down,” the effect of a stirring of gracious powers “ on high” 
in his behalf—not as an education, a civilization, a culture, a 
‘* progress.”” Man never lifts himself by pulling at his own 
feet, as Niebuhr says no nation ever lifted itself from barbar- 
ism untouched by a higher hand. We are no more born 
the second time than the first of ourselves. We are born once 
to be born again. The spiritual faculty granted by nature 
acts by voluntary reception. The fruit is holy character. 

3. The business of the Ministry, Missions, the Church, the 
‘royal priesthood ” of the faithful, is to show Christ to man- 
kind. The ways of presenting Him, of drawing souls to Him, 
of persuading human hearts and wills to “open” to the 
Master, are numberless. Each personal and deliberate 
surrender to His infinite love, His “ law of the spirit of life,” 
is “deliverance from the love of sin, the guilt of sin,” the 
penalty of sin. ‘‘ Old things are passed away ; all things are 
become new.” 

I’, D. Huntineron. 
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VICTORIES OF FAITH. 
A MISSIONARY SERMON. 
** Who through faith subdued kingdoms.’”’—Hersrews xi. 33. 


Tuat wonderful process of subduing kingdoms by the power 
of faith began on the day of Pentecost, and, by the grace and 
power of God, has been continued from that hour down to the 
present. It is but the opening chapter of that story of 
spiritual revolution which is written in the Acts, and we fail 
to do justice to the wonderful manifestation of the power 
of God in the spread of His truth, and its deliverance 
from the perils by which it has been surrounded from its 
birth, its resurrection after times in which it seemed to be 
almost extinguished, its revival after seasons of apathy and 
indifference, and its constant and continuous development up 
to the present time, when we forget to trace the revelation 
of God’s providence and the work of His Spirit, as seen in 
the other chapters of this marvellous tale of the trials and 
victories of the gospel which is begun in this New Testament. 
The work is not less really Divine, the inspiration not less 
directly from heaven, the manifestations of Divine love and 
power not less supernatural, the testimony to the mighty 
power of faith as the great spiritual foree by which the world 
is moved not less distinct in the story of the later than in 
that of the earlier times. We are only too prone to make an 
unnatural separation between what is written in the New 
Testament and the record of subsequent successes. But they 
are parts of one harmonious whole. The one God worketh all 
and in all, in all ages, in all countries, in all varieties of 
testimony and service, for the same faith unites to Him and 
brings His power to bear for the salvation of the world. By 
faith Moffat and Williams in our days, as Paul and Barnabas 
in apostolic times, have subdued kingdoms to Christ. 

There is no idea so natural to the Church of Christ as that 
of the missionary. As soon as men began to learn what the 
love of Christ was they were naturally possessed of the impulse 
to tell of that love to others. The first sign of the coming of 
the Spirit at Pentecost was when Peter stood up to make 
Christ known unto the people. No sooner did the hand of 
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persecution disturb the foundations of the Church at Jerusalem 
than those who were scattered abroad became missionaries, 
They went about, and wherever they went they preached 
Christ. The first Gentile Church in the world was no sooner 
gathered than it went in prayer to God to ask what it should 
do, and God’s answer was the coming of the Spirit in the call 
of Paul and Barnabas to go forth as missionaries to the 
heathen world. It was so natural, so spontaneous, so 
thoroughly in accord with every sentiment which is awakened 
in the heart by union with the Lord, that the impulse never 
died out, and the work has really never ceased. There have 
been times when it has languished, times when the Church 
has been comparatively asleep; but yet, from age to age, in 
one way or other, the force has been perpetuated, and each 
successive century has produced men who through faith 
have subdued kingdoms for Jesus Christ. 

The aggressive spirit, thus everywhere present, is so entirely 
the product of faith, that without faith it would have neither 
motive nor hope. There is, in truth, no part of Christian 
service which demands so much the exercise of faith as this. 
It is a Christian service to give bread to the hungry and clothe 
the naked, but it is a comparatively slight exercise of faith 
which is required for its discharge. Granted that faith alone 
enables us fully to triumph over the selfishness of the heart, 
yet in this particular exercise of benevolence there is such a 
close and immediate and visible connection between the work 
done and the blessing conferred that the demand on faith is 
not great. We see the fruit of the effort made, and have an 
immediate reward. The instruction and education of the 
young is a work for Christ. It requires some faith, but still 
the blessing often follows so rapidly upon the service that the 
degree of faith is not so great as it is in the case of a work 
such as this, the preaching of the gospel to them who are 
estranged from God, are worshippers of idols, and are so 
far separated from us by distinctions of language and race 
that it seems impossible to reach them. 

There is perhaps more real vital similarity between the work 
of God in our own country and that in heathen lands than is 
at first sight assumed. There are in England men as really 
heathens in creed as the worshippers of Brahma. There are 
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around us multitudes as ignorant of God as the Islanders of 
New Guinea, and there is everywhere, at all times, a keen battle 
to be maintained on behalf of Christ in a professedly Christian 
land, quite as much as in the realms of heathenism. Men 
differ as to outward profession, but the enmity of heart is the 
same everywhere. Yet when we come to think of what the 
work of a Christian missionary is we cannot fail to realize 
the immense demand which is made upon the faith of 
him who undertakes it. He has to deal with people who 
regard him as an alien and a stranger, and who resent his 
attack upon their religion. There is no point on which they 
are more tenacious than their religion. That religion may 
be worth little to them, it may have no living power over 
them, but there is a kind of patriotic feeling, in relation to the 
religion of a country, which interposes a powerful obstacle to 
those who would disturb its foundations. ‘‘ Hath a nation 
changed her gods which yet are no gods?” asks an old prophet; 
and in asking it, he indicates one of the greatest difficulties 
which must beset the man who goes into a foreign land to ask 
a nation to give up all its traditions, to turn aside from the 
path in which its ancestors have walked, to abandon all the 
altars of its gods, to incur the charge of impiety from all 
around. Surely it requires no small exercise of faith for a 
man to undertake such a work, and to do it in the confidence 
that it will succeed. Against him is all the power of an 
organized priestcraft, and that priestcraft is more or less 
sustained by statecraft, for rulers of States hate new religions, 
hate the enthusiasm and zeal of the preachers, hate the 
idea of the change they are seeking to accomplish, and so are 
disposed to hinder, not to help. 

All this work has to be prosecuted by the servants of 
Christ in the midst of surroundings which tend to shake 
his trust and quench his zeal. Conditions could not be 
more depressing than those in which a man, so far away 
from Christian association and friendship, has in patience 
and amid disappointment to do this work for Christ. Ah! 
we find it trying enough sometimes at home in a world 
where sin is so powerful, where the influences that make 
for ungodliness are so mighty, where the multitude is still 
set upon doing evil, where the current of fashion may be 
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in favour of formalism but is as strong as ever against vital 
godliness, even in a land of Christian professors. There are 
times when our hearts sicken at the thought of the wide 
distance that separates men who are intent upon serving God 
from numbers with whom they are brought into contact. 
But in our saddest and most anxious hours we have our 
opportunities and our times of refreshing. There are Christian 
brethren with whom we can take counsel, and by whose 
sympathies and prayers we are cheered. There is the warm 
grasp of the Christian hand by which we are strengthened, 
there is the interchange of thoughts by which we may learn 
endurance from an insight into the difficulties of others, there 
are the seasons of united fellowship with God’s people, which 
bring new zeal and life and courage to our spirits. But the 
missionary has none of these. Around him is an atmosphere 
saturated with heathenism and vice. He breathes it wherever 
he goes. Everywhere he meets with forces adverse to the work 
that he is seeking to accomplish, and he has to stand alone, or 
all but alone—at best, two or three together, perhaps, weeping 
in secret, seeking to cheer and help each other on, and yet all 
alike cast down, because of the difficulties of the path on which 
they have to walk. In such hours what can sustain a man but 
his faith in God? On what could he throw himself except the 
promise of his Lord? Where can he seek for solace but at 
the throne of grace? And all that means that his own faith 
is living, that amidst this incessant conflict it is maintaining 
its fidelity and its force. It means that whatever else he is 
called upon to part with, his zeal is closely linked and joined 
to God, so he is able to persevere. If he loves, it is faith that 
has begotten that love. If he toils on persistently, it is faith 
that assures him his work can never die. If he still, out 
of the fulness of his heart, preaches Christ with his faith 
sorely tried, his enthusiasm is begotten, is nourished, is 
sustained by faith, and so through faith he subdues kingdoms 
for Jesus Christ. 

There is another aspect of the missionary work in which it 
may be regarded as a test of Christian character, and of the 
faith which must underlie it. It is a much more difficult 
thing to do a service in which our individuality is lost, and 
we are forced to feel our insignificance as units in a great 
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company, simply taking our place in the ranks, than to engage 
in work specially our own. The soldier, who has only to obey 
orders, and though he may help to win the victory has little 
or no share in the reward, has a position specially trying to 
loyalty and courage. He has his full share of the privations 
and perils of the fight, but his name is not in The Gazette, 
and to others fall the honours which he has perilled his life to 
win. His only reward is that he has done his duty. It is 
not wonderful that men in general should prefer a service on 
which they can stamp the impress of their own minds, and 
possibly win some personal distinction. This is a kind of 
feeling which is called into play in the work at home as 
compared with that of Foreign Missions. In the latter we 
feel miserably;small and so far impotent. The work is so 
vast we can do but little in it, and what we do has to be done 
through others, that it is not marvellous if some turn aside to 
labours in which they take a personal share. ‘‘No one who 
has taken up a work of his own will ever again be content to 
forego the joy it brings with it,’ was a remark recently made 
to ourselves. It is not necessary to pronounce a sweeping 
censure on such a fecling, and yet it is clear that it has its 
dangerous side. An evil thing must it be for any man when 
he comes to ‘‘ burn incense to his net and to sacrifice to his 
drag,” talking loudly about ‘‘my work ’’ when he should rather 
be humbled by the thought that Christ has put high honour 
on him in that He permits him to do His work. It is good 
for us all that we should at times be called away even from 
the Christian work of our district, our town, our country, to 
consider the grander interests of the world, and to realize 
that in that service our position must be one of lowliness and 
obscurity. It needs a greater exercise of faith thus to lose 
ourselves and be content to be nothing that Christ may be 
glorified, but that faith will ennoble our spiritual nature by 
purifying it from the alloy of merely selfish ambition. What 
we can do seems so little. We cannot speak the word our- 
selves ; we cannot come into personal communion with the 
objects of our Christian thought and care, so as to surround 
them with our sympathy and effort; we can only give our 
mite that the messengers of the gospel may be sent, and then 
follow them with our prayers. But faith teaches us that this 
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small offering cannot be lost. However large the money 
gift, indeed, it is but as the widow’s mite as compared with 
their offering who consecrate themselves, yet it is known to 
Him who suffers no service done to His name to escape His 
eye. It can bring us no honour here, and the less man knows 
of it the better. But it is something added to the instruments 
by which the Lord is working out His own great purposes, 
and we may share in the joy of those who “ by faith subdue 
kingdoms.” 

What a long roll there is of illustrious names of men 
in relation to whom this might be said! Before I enter into 
it, let me ask you how often you try to talk to your children 
about what God has thus done for His truth. ‘‘ We have 
heard with our ears, our fathers have told us the work which 
God did in their days in the time of old,” sings the old Hebrew 
Psalmist. Is that sonow? Could our children sit down and 
truly write that? How much do you read of missionary 
literature ? How much do you tell your children of the story 
of Christian missions? I wonder how many of our young 
people know even the names of those who have been the 
heroes of the missionary enterprises through the centuries. 
It is a subject worth thinking about. If you want to raise a 
missionary spirit in the generation to come, tell them what 
God has done for the world, and how He has chosen men of 
faith to do it. 

Let us think of those ‘who through faith have subdued 
kingdoms.” Begin at the very beginning. No sooner had 
the apostles passed away than there were others who rushed 
into their places, who were, to use the language of Paul, 
“ baptized for, or into, the place of the dead.” If an apostle 
or one of his fellow-workers was struck down, perhaps, by 
the hand of violence, which prepared for him a martyr’s 
crown, there were others who went to continue the work 
which he had begun. Wherever there was vital godliness, 
this was one of the characteristic marks. The Divine necessity 
was laid upon men, and they felt that woe was unto them if 
they did not preach the gospel of Jesus Christ; so that the 
writings of heathen historians and others testify as to the 
wide extent of country that had been covered by the know- 
ledge of the gospel, even at the end of the first century. 
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And so, century after century, men were raised up, and raised up 
in such a wonderful way that even when the downfall of the 
Roman Empire came, and-with it there might have come the 
utter collapse of all the civilization of the old world, that 
civilization was to some extent saved by the fact that there 
had been found men who had preached the gospel unto the 
barbarian hordes, by whom the throne of the Cesars was 
overturned. The Goths and Vandals, emerging from their 
native forests, conquered Roman legions, and they were in 
turn conquered by the mighty force of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the 
living God was the work done, and that Spirit was with 
those who believed. The world reaped the blessing of the 
service which had been done by the Church in this subdu- 
ing kingdoms for Jesus Christ. 

There follows that wide tract of time we call the Middle 
Ages. Ages of faith some call them, because in them the 
priest was supreme. But we think of them rather as 
the dark ages, and very dark they were. Yet there were 
many spots of light to which we should not be insensible ; 
there were missionaries found even in connection with 
the Church of Rome, and we should be false to the true 
principles of our Protestantism if we did not recognize the 
work which was done by good men in connection with that 
Church from time to time. You have heard, no doubt, of 
Columba, Patrick, and others, some of whom have been 
elevated by the Church of Rome to the rank of saints. Many 
of them have had their lives fringed round about with a mass of 
legend which was intended to glorify them, but which, in fact, 
hides from us their real work and their true service. We can 
reject many of the stories about these saints, and yet we can 
believe in the work which they did as the messengers of the 
gospel and as the workers in the cause both of religion 
and of civilization. England itself was once a field of 
missionary zeal as India or China is to-day. No doubt 
the truth that was taught the people was in many respects 
corrupted with a certain measure of superstition; yet the 
message which Augustine preached to Ethelbert was this, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners. 
Then there was that devoted and self-sacrificing man, an 
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Englishman who went from this country, one of the earliest 
missionaries who went to Germany, Boniface, who lived a 
perilous life in the wilds of Thuringia that he might win the 
rude and barbarous dwellers in that region for Christ, and 
who died a martyr’s death for the sake of his Lord. Yes, let 
us be sure while we thank God that our Christian teaching is 
of a purer, simpler, and more evangelic character; that we 
show as much zeal, as much devotion, as much consecration 
to Christ as was shown by these men who through their 
faith, even in those dark times, subdued kingdoms for Jesus 
Christ. 

The great missionary era of the missionary work of the 
modern Church has been the last hundred years. The real 
centenary of missions in England will be in 1892. I have 
not stopped to speak of other missions, though there are 
amongst them numbers for whom we have reason to thank 
God. Our Moravian missionary brethren had been in the 
field long before this, and they had inherited a missionary 
spirit and a missionary tradition from John Huss, who in his - 
turn got it from John Wycliffe. But in 1792 a new work of 
missionary enterprize was commenced. The Spirit of God 
rested wonderfully upon two or three men belonging to the 
Baptist Church. There was a good man, who lived at Ket- 
tering, in Northampton, who almost alone at first sustained 
the burden of this service (I mean Andrew Fuller). At a 
time when travelling was not easy, when, in fact, it involved 
toil and difficulty and trouble, he not only conceived the idea 
of a missionary work, but he set himself to go from one end of 
England to the other in order to rouse the spirit of his brethren 
on behalf of his noble idea. The first missionary gathering—it 
is one of those interesting incidents on which the Christian heart 
loves to dwell—that was ever held in connection with this work 
was in his study in his humble home at Kettering. A few 
men, I believe, almost entirely ministers, had met together, 
and they undertook to enter upon the conversion of the world, 
and to found a society for the purpose. The subscriptions 
they were able to raise on the occasion (they were poor men) 
amounted to the sum of £18 2s. 6d. With faith in the heart 
and £13 2s. 6d. to start them upon their work, they have 
subdued kingdoms for Jesus Christ. That missionary work, 
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begun with £13 11s., has spread over England, calling into 
existence other societies with kindred objects. It has gone to 
America, and a million pounds would hardly cover the amount 
that is being spent at the present day for the carrying on of 
this God-like work. By faith they gave themselves to God. 
By faith they were able to say, “Silver and gold have we none; 
such as we have we give, and, above all, we give ourselves by 
faith.” With their £18 2s. 6d. they entered upon the work, 
and by faith they have subdued kingdoms to Jesus Christ. 

Fortunately for them, for their work, for the world, in con- 
nection with them was a man whose name deserves to be held 
in everlasting honour—in truth, one of the most remarkable 
men of his time, one of the greatest missionaries of any time. 
Of all the holy and heroic men who have since served Christ 
in the field of missions, there has not been a greater than 
William Carey. He was only a shoemaker, and yet he went 
forth, this shoemaker, to teach the heathen world. By faith 
he gave himself to the preparation necessary for an under- 
taking so difficult that it might well have seemed desperate. 
He toiled with a persistency which nothing could abate, with 
a diligence which it seemed impossible to exhaust. He and 
his friend Thomas set themselves together for this great work, 
and in the year 1805 or 1806, or later, The Quarterly Review, 
defending the missionaries from the attacks that were made 
upon them, made this remarkable statement :— 


These low-born and low-bred mechanics have translated the whole 
Bible into Bengalee, and have by this time printed it. They are printing 
the New Testament in the Sanserit, the Orissa, Mahratta, Hindustanee, 
and Guzaral; and translating it into Persic, Telinga, Karnata, Chinese, 
and the language of the Seiko and Burman; and in four of these lan- 
guages they are going on with the Bible. . . . In fourteen years these 
low-born and low-bred mechanics have done more towards spreading the 
knowledge of the Scriptures among the heathens than has been accom- 
plished, or even attempted, by all the world besides. 


Marvellous undertaking! No doubt there was here a power 
of genius. The man who mastered language upon language, 
who from a shoemaker could make himself a Professor of 
Sanserit, the man who could thus win his place among 
scholars, so that he was recognized as worthy to be con- 
sulted as an authority of language by the rulers of India, 
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must have been a man of genius; but his genius would haye 
profited him little if there had not been something more, 
What a grand hero William Carey was! For mark what he 
had to contend with. It was not simply that he had to face 
the heathen, but he had to contend against his own fellow. 
countrymen. The jealousy of the East India Company was 
aroused. Military and civil officers came back from India then 
as now to say that the missionaries were unsettling the people. 
Hewas actually forbidden to carry on his work in our dominions, 
In order that he might teach, he had to find his shelter under 
the Danish flag at Serampore. Assailed at home with Sydney 
Smith pouring all his caustic satire upon him and upon his 
fellows, deserted by numbers who ought to have stood by 
him, cheered only by the sympathies and counsels and prayers 
of a few Christian brethren at home, who were deemed 
fanatical even by those who claimed to be the prudent men 
of the Church, he still toiled on. Blessed faith that never 
failed! The poor shoemaker was another illustration of 
the wondrous way in which God chooses the weak things in 
this world to confound the mighty, the foolish things in this 
world to confound the wise. 

From that Baptist Missionary Society followed others. 
Our own London Missionary Society—a noble society because 
of its catholic spirit and principle—was one of the first. 
Other societies besides missionary societies—that great society, 
the Bible Society—which was a necessary agent when there 
was so much work to be done in heathen lands as well as at 
home; the Religious Tract Society—a whole host of insti- 
tutions intended to carry on the aggressive work of the Church 
—were the fruit of that lowly gathering in Kettering with its 
£13 2s. 6d., and the noble shoemaker who went forth by faith 
to win kingdoms for Jesus Christ. This is one of the things 
on which we could speak fora long time. Let me note one or 
two things. Time fails me to tell of the heroism, the zeal, 
the consecration, and the victories of our brethren. I could not 
undertake to tell over again of the devotion and the zeal of 
Henry Martyn, of the martyrdom of John Williams, of the 
life-long consecration to the work of God of Robert Moffat, 
the singular skill and the wonderful understanding of the 
wants of India of Alexander Duff, and the consecrated life and 
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earnestness of Patteson, Selwyn, Schwartz, and multitudes 
who have earned for themselves a name through faith in 
Jesus Christ; of Livingstone and the martyrs of our own 
society in that Central African Mission ; of Mullens cast down 
- in the very prime of his energy and his vigour, in the simple, 
believing, faithful service of his Saviour and his Lord. These 
are men, many of whom would have won high distinctions in 
this world, had they sought them, but their lives were yielded 
uptoChrist. By faith they toiled, they struggled, they waited, 
they endured privation and persecution as true heroes. They 
died at the post of duty, and through their faith kingdoms have 
been subdued. Jar and wide, in every part of the world, are 
the traces of this holy service. In the north and in the south, 
in the lovely islands of the Southern Sea, in the great empire 
of China, in the savage districts of New Guinea, among the 
harassed people of Madagascar, and our fellow subjects in 
India, in almost every part of the world, civilized and 
uncivilized, has this force been employed, and nowhere has it 
been employed in vain. How could it be? It was God’s 
message, in harmony with His own great design to save the 
world. It was carried out in humble faith in Him, and by 
His grace the thing has been achieved—kingdoms have been 
subdued. 

“Who by faith subdued kingdoms.” What “a goodly 
fellowship of apostles,” what a “noble army of martyrs ”’ is 
comprehended within this expressive phrase! The names of 
the men who have thus, from age to age, been extending the 
empire of our Lord and Saviour are the most illustrious of 
the earth. Many of them lived and died unknown, poor, 
despised, persecuted. To none of them did the world give 
its titles and emoluments for their works’ sake. Now and 
then their service in the field of civilization has com- 
pelled attention and extorted reluctant acknowledgment. 
But of that which constituted their true glory the world took 
no heéd, and for it gave no reward. Why should it? They 
were not its servants, but the soldiers of “‘ another king, one 
Jesus,” and Him the world knows not. It rejected the Lord, 
why should it crown the servants? Rather has it despised 
them as fanatics or wild dreamers, or hated them as inter- 
fering with its selfish greed or unhallowed ambition. Yet in 
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this service much of the highest power of human minds and 
hearts has been employed. Genius has been consecrated to 
it, heroic courage has been called forth by its demands, 
learning and cloquence have been among its instruments. In 
the ranks of our missionaries have been men who haye 
won the distinctions of the scholar, who have shown them- 
selves possessed of the gifts of the statesman and the ad- 
ministrator, but they have thought the service of Christ a 
higher honour than all it was in the power of the world to 
bestow. Here is their record, a record which can never 
perish—By faith they subdued kingdoms. 

Brethren, this work of Christian missions has been to the 
Church at home as new life from the dead. The spirit and 
energy which are characteristic of the Church of these times 
are to be traced back directly to the influence of Christian 
missions. I am not one of those who would ever shrink from 
exposing what I believe to be defects in the Christianity of 
the day. No doubt they are many and grave. I am deeply 
conscious (I suppose every man with a Christian heart who 
looks around and meditates must sometimes be conscious) of 
great faults. There is the fading away of some habits which 
we would fain retain ; there are changes that do not always 
seem to be for the better; there are roots of bitterness and 
evil which need to be cast out. But when I have seen and 
noted and fully estimated all these, there still remains to me 
this fact, that the Christianity of this age is more on fire, is 
more in earnest, is more aggressive, is more bent upon win- 
ning the world for Christ than at any previous period; and I 
attribute it to the influence which has come back from Chris- 
tian missions. It has made the Church more active. It 
has made it more catholic; for it has taught us how small are 
our differences in the presence of the great common service to 
which we are called. It has inspired an enthusiasm which 
else would have been lacking. Sometimes I find that those 
who owe most to this missionary spirit are least disposed to 
recognize it. I hear of men who complain that the zeal and 
energy and service which might be used—which, in truth, 
are sorely needed—at home are called away to foreign fields. 
God forgive the men who thus complain. The greatest 
power that has ever roused Christian hearts to activity in 
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their own country is the missionary spirit, the spirit of faith 
in God, the spirit of foreign missions. It is the spirit 
that makes us feel that no men under heaven ought to 
be left without a knowledge of the love of God. It is that 
spirit which is abroad in the Churches, and which is doing 
such work at home as well as abroad. We have to thank God 
for it. Are we worthy of it? are we true followers of those 
who through faith have subdued kingdoms for Jesus Christ ? 
It is not given to every one of us, it is given to comparatively 
few, to go out and be missionaries. It is given to every one of 
us to help the work on. What are you doing to help it on ? 
Task you, look to the amount of your consecrated service to 
Christ in this field. In the case of many there is a melan- 
choly adherence to a wretched routine which keeps their 
liberality cramped, and which makes them content with 
things which in their inmost heart they ought to be ashamed 
of. What are we giving to convert the world to Christ? How 
many prayers do we offer on their behalf? What sacrifices 
do we make in order that this work may progress. Brethren, 
God calls not a few, not a favoured company here and there ; 
He calls every one of us to take part in this service. He has 
given us Christ that we may tell of Him to those who have 
Him not. Let us pray to Him to baptize us afresh with a 
spirit of consecration and devotion, that there may be some- 
thing in our future service that shall blot out for ever the 
memory of the miserable shortcomings of past days, and that 
we may be part of the great company who, some by personal 
service, some by prayer and generous devotion, are permitted 
through faith to subdue kingdoms unto Jesus Christ. This 
honour God puts on all His true servants. See that you do 
not lose it by hardness, by selfishness, by cynical indiffer- 
ence, by unbelieving pessimism, by heartless illiberality. Let 
no man take your crown ! 


~- 00 


THE CHURCH TERMAGANT. 


Nor long ago one of our denominational exchanges contained 
a letter cautioning churches against the wolf who, pretending 
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to be a mild and patient sheep, sometimes gets into a pulpit. 
**Churches should look up the records of candidates,” said 
the writer, who then declared that this sly clerical wolf had 
caused many churches, especially those among the green hills 
of his own State, to languish in a condition our old family 
doctor would describe as “ deadly lively.” This is very true. 
churches should be careful; but so should pastors. The 
wolves in sheep’s clothing are not all in the pulpit; some of 
them get into the pews. The ministers must not be made to 
bear all the blame for short pastorates. In a difficulty be- 
tween one man and two dozen men and women, the blame 
should fall entirely on the one man. Moreover, no one church 
secures all the peripatetic parsons, and if a church has had 
many, this fact alone is enough to warn any one visiting it 
that, like the late distinguished but dyspeptic Thomas Carlyle, 
‘it’s a hard one to live with.” 

The Church militant, since it is composed of human beings, 
is always in danger of becoming, as some one has said, “ the 
Church termagant;” but when Mr. Youthful Hope leaves 
college, he hopes to become the pastor of a church, small it 
may be, but warmly united in the Lord’s work. Any one 
more difficult to please than the professor of mathematics, or 
more disagreeable than Janitor Jones, whom every one admits 
is a pickle, he never exjfects to see. So he visits Jordan 
Junction, a little village charming for situation, with rose- 
pink anticipations. He is entertained, of course, by the 
pleasantest deacon, and, after preaching one of his most care- 
fully prepared ‘‘ discourses,” is invited to spend half of the next 
week, and the next Sabbath, at the home of the pleasantest 
trustee, and the next week he receives a call. The pleasant 
deacon and the pleasant trustee are of sanguine temper, and 
are inclined to think ‘‘ the Church can do different with the 
right man.” They are past forty, and have learned that 
silence is golden. They admit there is a debt. The mort- 
gage on the church is $3,000, but they do not like to dis- 
courage Mr. Youthful Hope by telling him that there are 
floating debts of $4,000 more. They coax the church to offer 
him $1,000 a year, when $700 has been raised with difficulty. 
Moreover, they breathe no whisper of the ominous fact that 
the church is hopelessly divided because one of the deacons 
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wrote an anonymous letter to the late pastor asking him to 
resign. The deacon will not resign; not he. He has money, 
and a large and influential family, and it would not be safe to 
ask him. He knows that some of the church will not receive 
the communion at his hands; so he will not act. Some of 
the young people, incensed that he is still kept in office, per- 
sist in attending other churches. It is expected Mr. Youthful 
Hope will charm them back, just as it is expected that he will 
charm one thousand a year out of pockets that have reluc- 
tantly given seven hundred. The average stay of pastors 
at Jordan Junction has been two years and one month. The 
only one who left in peace was a young man who was drowned 
at the Sunday-school picnic, three months after his settle- 
ment. But Mr. Youthful Hope asks no questions, and no 
one volunteers any information, not even the snappish deacon, 
who is half inclined to dislike him because the pleasant 
deacon has praised him. He contents himself by saying 
grimly to Mrs. Snappish Deacon, “I guess he’ll find his 
match if he tries to straighten out this church.” So Mr. 
Youthful Hope writes to his dear Matilda Anna that she must 
name the happy day, and enters upon his new duties with 
ardour—and in his turn leaves Jordan Junction with tears 
and the heartache. 

“There’s good folks as ever lived in our church,” said a 
quiet man to the writer once, “but the preacher that stays 
here over a year’ll see grief. The constituent members left 
the old church in a quarrel, and every minister we have had 
has been abused. Some have even been followed with mali- 
cious letters. We deserve the name we have of ‘ minister- 
killers.”’”” This admission was most significant, in view of 
the fact that two good men had almost been driven out of the 
ministry by the evil report that had followed them from this 
church, which at one time was for five years without deacons, 
because the peace-loving element in it were unwilling to risk 
the quarrel that would ensue should an election take place. 
One old man was determined to be a deacon if the church 
ever had one. Another was equally determined he should 
not have the office, since he had bitterly abused a well-beloved 
pastor. These two men had given each other the lie in a 
public place, and would not speak when they met in the 
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street. When, at last, the pastor (called long after this personal 
quarrel) dared to ask for an election of deacons, and four men 
were chosen who had little sympathy with these two enemies, 
they actually united to destroy the pastor, and drove him 
forth from his pulpit branded with the name of ‘‘ wrecker.” 

Ninety-nine out of one hundred of the churches claiming to 
have been injured by preachers, deceive themselves; the 
damage has been wrought by evil passions hatched and 
nourished in the pews, and it behoves the pastor in search 
of a parish to think twice before he undertakes one said to be 
suffering from ‘“‘ preacher blight.” The following from Dean 
Ramsay’s ‘“‘ Reminiscences ” is much to the point: “ A canny 
Lowland farmer of a miserly disposition went to a fair to 
hire a farm servant, and, peering about him, observed a well- 
grown lad of simple appearance. Here, he thought, was a 
good chance to secure a strong fellow, who would take low 
wages, and not quarrel with his fare. Finding him accus- 
tomed to farm-work, he engaged him, with the cautious 
proviso that he should fetch a character. ‘I maun hae your 
character, ye ken, Jock,’ he said. ‘I engage no man without 
a character ;’ and it was agreed that at one o’clock the lad 
should bring the required document to the inn. Punctually 
to the minute Jock appeared. ‘ Weel, my lad, have you got 
your character?’ asked the farmer. ‘ Na,’ replied Jock; 
‘but I’ve got yours, and I’m no comin’ !’”’ 

A pastor is only too easily dismissed, and a church having 
a bad one have their remedy in their own hands ; but a pastor 
cannot separate himself from his church so easily. The 
Lord’s servant, he is still a man, and bound ‘to provide for 
his household. Caution may at one moment tell him that 
his only safety as a minister lies in flight, and at the next 
moment ask him how without work he is to feed his little 
ones. In a sense, a pastor’s honour is his Lord’s honour. 
St. Paul had this in mind when he exhorted his fellow- 
labourers “‘ to give no offence in anything lest the ministry be 
blamed.” A pastor has no more right to undertake what he 
cannot possibly perform than a weak-nerved surgeon has to 
undertake a capital operation. Ignorance of what he is 
expected to perform is very brief bliss to a pastor. A larger 
salary, a pleasanter home, proximity to dear friends, may 
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tempt him, or he may be sorely anxious to find a new settle- 
ment; but when he receives a call, the wisest thing he can 
do is to look up the record of the church giving it. If he be 
expected to raise a heavy debt, or fill pews that have been 
empty since they left the planing mill, or heal old sores and 
cure cantankerousness, or fascinate the ‘‘near’’ members into 
doubling their subscriptions, let him enter upon the work 
understandingly, and praying with A’Kempis: ‘‘O Lord, let 
that become possible to me by Thy grace which by nature 
seems impossible to me.” —American Paper. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS IRISH POLICY. 


Tse schism in the Liberal party has become wider, and the 
feeling on both sides more embittered during the past month. 
This is one consequence of the prominence which has of late 
been given to the personal element in our controversies. 
There is first the unparalleled deyotion to Mr. Gladstone on 
the part of some of his followers who seem unable to believe 
in his fallibility, and treat all who differ from him, in however 
so slight a degree, as traitors to the Liberal party. Mr. 
Chamberlain has suffered from this cause, and the violence 
with which he has been assailed has been intensified by 
personal and local feeling fostered by the rancorous attacks of 
The Pall Mall Gazette. There could be no stronger evidence 
of this than was furnished by the meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation and the article on its proceedings in The 
Pall Mall Gazette of the following day. Mr. Ellis, who moved 
the amendment on the resolution of the committee, made an 
attack on Birmingham, which would have been more natural 
ina member of the Primrose League; and Mr. Illingworth’s 
remarks, which were certainly understood by the meeting as 
an attack on Mr. Chamberlain, were hailed with cheers, which 
we should only have expected to hear at some gathering of 
that distinguished order. Two sounder Liberals or more 
honourable men than these two gentlemen it would not be 
easy to name, and yet they did not hesitate to cause the 
enemies of Liberalism to rejoice by an attack on one of its 
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most eminent leaders, and on a force which has won for it so 
many triumphs. Birmingham seems to have succeeded to 
the position once held by Manchester, and the leaders of the 
National Federation appeared to have roused a hostility such 
as that which was directed against the chiefs of the Anti-Corn 
Law League. Those who are now so ready to appeal to Mr. 
Bright as a moderating authority forget the time when he 
occupied a position almost as isolated as that of Mr. 
Chamberlain to-day. So history repeats itself, and so do 
Liberal dissensions prepare the way for Tory victories. 
Surely it is time that we learned from experience. Why 
should Bradford envy Birmingham, or Manchester vex and 
annoy it? The Liberal cause wants the service of all. 

We cannot quite accept Mr. Chamberlain’s view as to the 
duty of the hour, and rather agree with Mr. Gladstone that 
the Committee cannot be taken before the Second Reading. 
We have done our best to understand the position Mr. 
Chamberlain and his sympathizers have taken on this point, 
but it does not command our assent. Our view in favour 
of the retention of the Irish members is as strong as theirs, 
but we cannot see that we should prejudice that question or 
commit ourselves by a vote in favour of the Second Reading. 
That affirms the principle of a separate Parliament for 
Ireland, and nothing more. So Mr. Gladstone has distinctly 
said, and if a leader is not to be trusted even as to the con- 
duct of a measure, there is an end of party loyalty. The case 
would be different if the Ministry were likely to gain such an 
advantage by the Second Reading as to render the passing of 
the Bill in its present shape a probability. But it is not 
even a possibility. No one supposes that the present measure 
can become law; and as it will have to be re-cast before its 
introduction next Session, we have from the first been unable 
to see any peril in the Second Reading. But we do not the 
less heartily condemn the treatment accorded to Mr. Cham- 
berlain because we are not in complete accord with his policy. 

The questions suggested by the bitter attacks made upon a 
statesman simply for the independent exercise of his own 
judgment on a measure which itself has come upon the party 
as @ surprise, have a more than personal or temporary im- 
portance. If Mr. Chamberlain has been guilty of factious 
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conduct, we are ignorant of it. The suggestion that he was 
intriguing for the leader’s place has collapsed of its own 
absurdity. Hxcited partizans who are ready to believe any- 
thing to the discredit of a political adversary, especially if he 
has interfered with the realization of their cherished hopes, 
may still believe and circulate such suggestions. But they are 
transparently false. In no contingency that was at all likely 
to occur could Mr. Chamberlain have profited by his move. 
Even if Mr. Gladstone could be overthrown the succession 
would not be his. He had, in fact, everything to gain by 
adhering to his leader, everything to lose by asserting his own 
independent convictions. No good can be done by this reck- 
less and unwarranted imputation of motives. The only 
result, indeed, of such a style of advocacy is to introduce 
needless exasperation, and make the future co-operation of 
political allies who differ only on this question more difficult. 
We are concerned for the unity of the Liberal party, and 
believe that it will be best promoted by a spirit of toleration 
erring on the side of generosity rather than of severity. 

If we were to discuss the story of the unhappy differences 
which are gladdening the hearts of Tories everywhere, we 
might probably detect faults on both sides, but we prefer 
rather to urge on all the cultivation of a spirit of concilia- 
tion. It is no light thing to break up the party on which our 
hopes of reform and progress depend, and, in our judgment, 
there is nothing in the points at issue between the Govern- 
ment and Mr. Chamberlain which would justify action involv- 
ing so serious a risk. With Lord Hartington it is different. 
It is the almost inevitable tendency of such a policy as he has 
chosen to pursue to grow more and more pronounced, and, 
though his Lordship still: maintains his attitude of personal 
respect and even friendliness towards the Prime Minister, his 
antagonism to the Bill, or even to any compromise which has 
been suggested, seems only to gather intensity and force. Even 
Lord Salisbury’s wild speech did not alarm him; indeed, the 
tone of his carefully prepared address at Bradford was more 
resolute than any of his former utterances. He will hear of 
nothing but the rejection or withdrawal of the Bill. He is 
not willing even that the debate should be prolonged in the 
hope that some modus vivendi may be found, and joins Sir 
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M. H. Beach in his complaints of the protraction of the dis- 
cussion. Such complaints seem to us eminently unreason- 
able. If the Bill is of such vital importance as its opponents 
represent, it is not much to ask that opportunity should be 
given for all who wish to speak to express their opinions upon 
it. Even were the delay a piece of political strategy, there 
is nothing reprehensible in the endeavour to gain time if in 
this way it be possible to avert an immediate dissolution. 
Lord Hartington, we fear, must be regarded as an Irrecon- 
cilable, and with him must be reckoned a certain number of 
Whigs and possibly even some Radicals. 

But this only makes it the more desirable, and indeed neces- 
sary, that all who agree on the general principle of Home Rule 
should find some basis of union. Mr. Caine made himself 
extremely useful a short time ago in endeavouring to heal 
Liberal dissensions in some metropolitan constituencies. It 
is extremely unfortunate that the peacemaker has of late been 
a promoter of division. Would it not be possible for him to 
return to his old réle? As we write we have before us a 
letter to his friends at Barrow, which holds out a prospect of 
reconciliation. Why should he not himself attempt to realize 
it? Unfortunately, even in the letter he introduces a fresh 
and, as it seems to us, needless complication by referring to 
the Land Purchase Bill. Surely the Home Rule Bill has 
difficulties enough of its own without our being tormented 
with the Land Bill before its time. The withdrawal of the 
Home Rule Bill after the Second Reading involves the with- 
drawal of the other, and there is certainly nothing to be 
gained by dragging it into a discussion already sufficiently 
tangled. We will not conceal our conviction that if there is 
a common desire for union there can be no difficulty in finding 
terms of agreement. But there must be magnanimity on 
both sides, and the exercise of this virtue is specially difficult 
when in each party there are those who expect that the con- 
cessions shall be all from their opponents. The gossip of 
the lobbies and the clubs, the absurd stories circulated every- 
where, the venomous attacks of certain journals, are exerting 
a most mischievous influence, whose evil it would not be easy 
to exaggerate. 

It might seem as though London socicty were making its 
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most desperate effort against Mr. Gladstone, and there are no 
pounds to the malignity and determination with which it 
carries on the warfare. The stories which pass freely from 
mouth to mouth are a discredit to the intelligence of those 
who greedily receive and diligently propagate them. There 
is a very legion of gossip-mongers who circulate ridiculous 
tales intended to prove that a statesman, whose intellectual 
superiority is confessed even by his bitterest foes, is a mere 
dreamer or dotard. They tell them with a gravity which 
would be amusing if it were not so exasperating. They 
. are, happily for themselves, quite unconscious that in the 
repetition they are only giving evidence of their own imbe- 
cility. It would be melancholy indeed if by Liberal defec- 
tions this party, which hates Liberalism, were to secure even 
a fleeting triumph over a statesman whose services to the 
people may best be gauged by the intensity of the hatred 
which he has awakened in the hearts of the defenders of class 
privilege of every kind. That the triumph would be fleeting, 
and that the people would not readily forgive those who con- 
tributed to it, we have no doubt; but the consequences would 
. be so serious that we, at all events, will do our utmost to 
avert what would certainly be a check, and might prove a 
disaster, to the Liberal cause. At present the possibilities of 
the defeat of the Government are discussed with comparative 
calmness. But if the defeat be actually inflicted, the calm- 
ness will instantly disappear, and a war-cry for Gladstone will 
be raised over the whole country. We do not think this would 
be good either for the leader or the party, but we have no 
doubt that it would be the result of a defeat occasioned by 
the desertion of his own followers. In such times of excite- 
ment men do not reason. Passion is supreme, and its action 
is swift and decisive. Nor would it be passion only that would 
lead the Liberals in the constituencies to rally to their chief. 
Reason would be on their side, for whatever be the strength 
of some objections to the clauses in the Home Rule Bill, it is 
certain that when we come to an electoral contest the battle 
will be, as of old, between Liberals who are determined to 
advance and Tories who are for inaction or reaction. In 
other words, the battle will not be between Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Hartington, still less between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
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Chamberlain, but between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, 
At present this plain issue is somewhat obscured, but it will 
be brought out more clearly as the contest proceeds. We do 
not urge this as a reason why any member should sacrifice 
his conscientious convictions. But in forming a judgment at 
such a crisis a thoughtful politician will certainly look round 
at all points in the situation. It will not be enough for him 
to say that he does not like every provision of the present 
Bill, but before voting against its Second Reading he must 
consider what the effect of its rejection would be. Perhaps 
there is no scheme to which sound objections might not be 
raised, but before allowing them to be decisive the alternative 
must be considered. In this case the alternative is Lord 
Salisbury with the twenty years of coercion, which he no 
sooner threatened than he was frightened by its shadow. 
For ourselves we, still believing that the Bill needs great 
improvement, cannot hesitate as to our choice. 

We shall certainly be helped to our decision by the violence 
which has been imported into the discussion by the Ulster 
Orangemen and their champions. We refuse to accept these 
Orangemen as representatives of the Protestants of the North 
of Ireland, and we protest against their threats of civil war 
being allowed to affect the decision of a question which 
has to do with interests even more momentous than those of 
the Ulster linen trade. When the separate provisions of the 
Bill come to be discussed in Committee we shall be ready to 
consider with all fairness whether the rights and liberties of 
the Protestants have been properly safeguarded. But we are 
certainly not to be deterred from doing an act of justice by 
the idle boasts or disloyal threats of Orange rowdyism, even 
though they be backed up by the foolish words of more re- 
sponsible individuals in this country. There is no need to be 
alarmed by the silly vapouring with which Lord Wolseley is 
credited, or in which Lord Randolph Churchill has certainly 
indulged. It is a new element in our political controversies, 
and it is one which ought to be suppressed at the outset. 
Strange to say, it is countenanced even by The Spectator, 
which writes as though to establish a separate Parliament 
would be to hand Ulster over to a “ foreign rule,” and that the 
resistance of the people would therefore be justifiable. To 
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such a point has the moderate and respectable Spectator been 
driven by its rabid hatred of the Government policy. Its 
attitude, however, is only one sign of the times. Its Liberalism 
has always been that of the “‘ superior person,” who is 
graciously pleased to do his best for other people, but who 
cannot understand that justice is grander than generosity, 
and that the noblest boon to be conferred on any nation 
is liberty to rule themselves. Liberalism of that type is 
rapidly passing over to practical Conservatism, and no one 
need to be surprised at what is a very natural development. 
We confess, however, it does somewhat surprise us to find it 
lending even an indirect sanction to threats of rebellion. The 
alarm of these Irish Protestants is, in our judgment, unreason- 
ing panic, if indeed it be anything more than a mere weapon 
of war. No Irish Parliament would dare to pass persecuting 
laws. We doubt whether it is at all likely to desire anything 
of the kind ; it certainly will not have the power. The veto 
of the Crown will remain, and the Minister who did not 
exercise it in relation to a law of pains and penalties would 
have short shrift either from Parliament or the constituencies. 


NOBODY’S CHILD, 


ONLY a newsboy, under the light 
Of the lamp-post plying his trade in vain: 
Men are too busy to stop to-night, 
Hurrying home through the sleet and rain. 
Never since dark a paper sold ; 
Where shall he sleep, or how be fed ? 
He thinks as he shivers there in the cold, 
While happy children are safe abed. 


Is it strange if he turns about 
With angry words, then comes to blows, 
When his little neighbour, just sold out, 
Tossing his pennies past him goes ? 
“Stop !’’—some one looks at him, sweet and mild, 
And the voice that speaks is a tender one: 
* You should not strike such a little child, 
And you should not use such words, my son!” 
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Is it his anger or his fears 
That have hushed his voice and stopped his arm ? 
** Don’t tremble,” these are the words he hears ; 
* Do you think that I would do you harm ?” 
“Tt isn’t that,” and the hand drops down ; 
**T wouldn’t care for kicks and blows; 
But nobody ever called me son, 
Because I’m nobody’s child, I s’pose.” 


O men! as ye careless pass along, 

Remember the love that has cared for you ; 
And blush for the awful shame and wrong 

Of a world where such a thing could be true ! 
Think what the child at your knee had been 

If thus on life’s lonely billows tossed ; 
And who shall bear the weight of the sin, 

If one of these “ little ones ” be lost ! 

Pua@se Cary. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


THERE is as we write (May 26th) little, if any, relief to the 
intense excitement which has prevailed in political circles, and 
especially in the Liberal ranks, for the last few weeks. The 
invitation to the party to meet Mr. Gladstone shed a ray of 
light on the darkness of the situation, but it would be rash 
to expect too much from it. To onlookers it seems monstrous 
that differences apparently so slight should be allowed to 
dissolve old alliances and break up a great organization. It is 
certain that the Liberal electors will not show much leniency 
to those who are responsible for a schism possibly involving 
disastrous defeat. The 24th clause must be left absolutely 
open for future discussion without prejudice on either side, and 
on the party which will not accept that condition will rest the 
blame of any mischievous results which may follow. The 
Pall Mall Gazette suggests that Mr. John Morley is the real 
obstacle to accommodation. We know not what foundation 
there may be for this, but if it be true it materially alters the 
conditions. There are many who would do much to meet the 
wishes of Mr. Gladstone, who are not prepared to sacrifice as 
much for the sake of the younger statesman. Our own con- 
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viction is that, if Mr. Gladstone’s friends were less distrustful 
of the loyalty of Mr. Chamberlain and those who agree with 
him, a settlement might more easily be reached. Mr. Cham- 
berlain thinks for himself, and unfortunately on one point does 
not agree with Mr. Gladstone, but the stories kept afloat bynews- 
paper correspondents, often Irish Nationalists, as to his desire to 
humble the Prime Minister are more than doubtful. Friends 
of Mr. Gladstone who know how often he has been the victim 
of such rumours, and how he is so at the present time, ought 
to be the last to receive them. After all, they are not the 
wisest or truest friends of the Prime Minister who would have 
him treated as a Grand Llama, whose proposals cannot be 
criticized without disloyalty to himself. It will be curious if it 
should turn out that it is Mr. Morley who has so resolutely 
refused coercion. The very uncertainty on this point ought 
to show the folly of giving personal considerations so much 
prominence in a matter of national policy. 


The Bishop of Worcester has been doing good service to the 
cause of the Liberation Society by giving a practical illus- 
tration of religious inequality, or, to put it in a positive rather 
than a negative form, of sectarian ascendency. A vicar in his 
diocese, more of a Christian than an ecclesiastic, had been 
announced to preach in a Dissenting chapel, and the Bishop 
thought it necessary to interpose his veto. Clearly Jews, and 
especially Jewish priests, must have no dealings with the 
Samaritans. It is certainly not Nonconformists who are in- 
jured by this mode of procedure. It is doubtless according to 
law, but that is precisely our ground of complaint. Why 
should the law thus erect a barrier between Churches, all of 
which, despite various differences on minor points, preach the 
same gospel, have “‘one Lord and one faith”? If, indeed, 
there be’anything in the principles of one Church which forbids 
its recognition of the Christianity of those who are not within 
its fold, that places the matter on a different footing. Insuch 
case we can only say so much the worse for the Church 
which, while claiming to be catholic, gives such conspicuous 
proof of the want of a catholic temper. Still we must accept 
the situation, so far as it is produced by the conscientious 
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convictions of the Church which pursues this policy of ex- 

clusiveness. It is when it is set up as a national policy, and 

the law puts this stigma upon Nonconformist Churches, that 

we have a right to protest. The marvel is how Nonconfor. ' 
mists submit quietly to this insult. We are Englishmen and 

Christians. Why should we be injured in both capacities by 

a law which forbids the clergy of the Established Church to 

preach the gospel in our chapels? It remains for us to end 

this intolerable injustice. 


One plea for the maintenance of this inequality—perhaps 
that which is most frequently urged—is that it is necessary in 
order to preserve the ministry of the gospel in villages and 
rural districts. Specious as it is, it hardly bears analysis. 
Practically it amounts to a statement that if the Anglican 
Church is deprived of its ascendency and all that goes with it, 
it cannot, or will not, continue its service for Christ in the 
villages. Whichever side of this supposition be adopted, the 
confession is sufficiently humiliating. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury in a recent speech has presented it in a somewhat 
new form. He has gone into the figures: 


A careful inquiry had recently been made as to the religious teaching 
supplied by the Church in one diocese which was also one county (Bath 
and Wells), and it was found that there were 520 parishes, in 400 of which 
there was no resident minister except the parish priest. In 195 parishes 
containing 45,000 inhabitants, there was no minister of religion whatever, 
resident or non-resident, except those of the Church of England. 


This is well put. Large figures strike the eye and look 
formidable. We have no means of testing or supplementing 
them, we can only take them as they stand. But, even so, 
their terrible significance is greatly reduced by closer exami- 
nation. It all depends upon the imposing aggregate, which a 
simple sum in division will deprive of its alarming features. 
45,000 distributed over 195 villages gives an average of 230 
to each. Would any one pretend that we ought to have a 
Christian minister for every little community of 230 people? 
It is clear that in the other 205 parishes, probably much of 
the same size, there are, at all events, non-resident ministers. 
Supposing there are 200 for, say (reckoning the same average 
of population through the whole) 90,000 people, would that 
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indicate serious religious destitution ? Even if there were no 
teacher except the despised Dissenters, the villages would not 
be likely to become pagan so long as there was a minister to 
every 450 people. 


The evil that Tory ministries do lives after them. Mr. 
Justice Grantham is one of the remanets of the last Admini- 
stration, and he has already given abundant proof of a remark- 
able capacity for lowering the reputation of the Bench and 
doing injustice. He was a violent partisan before he became 
a judge, and it seems as though he could not get rid of the 
old character. Dr. Pankhurst has been his latest victim. We 
remember the Doctor in days when he was a zealous Christian 
worker and Sunday-school teacher, and, while we have 
mourned his loss of faith, have never ceased to cherish the 
hope that one day or other he would see the error of his 
present ways. But nothing could be so calculated to dash 
any such hope to the ground as the conduct first of his 
Tory assailant in Manchester, and then of the judge by whom 
his action for redress has been tried. The subject is one 
which has bearings far deeper and graver than any political 
question. Miss Edna Lyall, in “Donovan” and “ We Two,” has 
depicted with great skill the injustice continually done to un- 
believers by Christian people, or perhaps we should rather say, 
by those who bear the Christian name and are anxious to be 
regarded as peculiarly zealous on behalf of the gospel. There 
are some really good men who seem never to have learned 
the lesson of Divine patience, or to have entered into the 
spirit of the gracious Father, who maketh His sun to shine 
upon the evil and the good, and His rain to descend upon the 
just and the unjust. But the intolerance of which we speak 
is generally most conspicuous where there is not true godli- 
ness in the life. The more superficial a man’s own religion, 
the more anxious is he to accentuate it by his severity to 
those who openly avow that they have no religion at all. It 
is the gospel which suffers by this endeavour to uphold it by 
conduct in direct contravention of its own fundamental prin- 
ciples, and we only trust that the novelist’s skilful and interest- 
ing illustration of this may receive an attention not always 
paid to more direct instruction. We confess, as we read her 
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books, we thought the case was somewhat overstated, and no 
doubt some of the points were strongly coloured. But Dr. 
Pankhurst’s case compels us to qualify that opinion. We donot 
say that he is as lofty a character as the hero of Miss Lyall’s 
fiction. On the contrary, he can make himself extremely un- 
pleasant, and is often impracticable. But there are many fine 
features in him. He is the courageous champion of forlorn 
causes, full of generous impulses and kindly feelings. He is 
just the man to be forced into irreconcilable antagonism by 
the slanders of his.Tory opponents, and the one-sidedness of 
his judge, whose catechizing of him as to his creed, after the 
fashion of a prosecuting counsel of the worse type, was nothing 
short of a scandal. Itis not for us to give an opinion as to 
the merits of the case, but we hope, in the interests of justice, 
that Mr. Justice Grantham is as wrong in law as he is cer- 
tainly lacking in judicial tact and temper. 


Our friend Dr. Bevan has started a new suggestion in rela- 
tion to Sunday Evening Services. ‘“‘ There are (he says) many 
who begin to think that a second sermon is more than either 
flesh or spirit can bear, and yet who have a quasi conscientious 
feeling that they ought to go to church more than once on the 
Sunday. There are others who have not altogether taken to 
the more elaborate musical performances of even Puritan 
assemblies. Why not meet their wants by dividing our second 
Sunday service into two parts by a short interval? Let the 
first be the worship with hymns, chants, anthems, prayers, 
and a brief lesson, as is usual. Those who find that enough 
might then retire. Those who wish to hear a sermon need 
not attend the first service. A few minutes either of silence 
or while a voluntary was being played on the organ might 
give opportunity for some to retire, others to enter. Then let 
there be a short sermon, introduced by a hymn and prayer, 
and the services of the day might close with another hymn 
and the benediction. Why keep people in to the sermon, out 
of supposed respect for the preacher, while they are fuming 
and fretting and wanting to go home? Why expect every- 
body into the worship who cannot sympathize with the 
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tendencies to developed and advanced ritual even among the 
Dissenters ?”’ 

Dr. Bevan’s experience must be very different from ours if 
he has found complaints and difficulties which his suggested 
change would be likely to remedy. The people who attend 
evening services attend them because they enjoy them, and 
we doubt whether the absentees would be attracted by the 
method he proposes. But we refer to his letter chiefly 
with the view of urging the inexpediency of starting points 
of this kind. Congregational modes of service are just 
as elastic as ministers and people choose to make them. 
There is no need for an agitation in order to get rid of some 
prohibitory law, for the churches are absolutely free in all 
these points. The incessant agitation, however, accompanied, 
as it very often is, by a strong accentuation of existing defects 
real or supposed, is only ministering to a spirit of unrest with 
which we have to deal. If there are those amongst us who 
think that they have found out some more excellent way, by 
all means let them prove it for themselves, and then instruct 
their brethren as to the results. We should greatly prefer 
the positive argument drawn from successful experiment in 
favour of any change to the negative objection to existing. 
methods. For ourselves, we believe in liberty and consider- 
able variety. Even the same minister may occasionally 
vary his plans with considerable advantage both to himself 
and to the people. What we have most to dread is the ever- 
lasting suggestion of novelty which whets the appetite that 
grows by what it feeds on. We very much fear that the 
neglect of evening services on the part of many is due to the 
unwise talk of not a few ministers as to the impossibility of 
sustaining the interest of two sermons. Those who really 
find this to be so, might, especially in large towns, try the 
system of frequent exchanges, which would relieve themselves, 
and would in many cases be a gain to the various congre- 
gations concerned. But if preaching was less conventional 
in its type and character, and the evening sermon partook 
more frequently of the nature of an address, the complaint 
would less frequently be made. But above all things it is 
important that every man should work on his own lines. 
The more a service is the outcome of a man’s own individu- 
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ality, and the less fettered by precedent or imitation of any 
kind, the more likely is it to command success. 


The defeat of the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill exhibits sacerdotalism in excelsis. That it should have 
found a representative in the Duke of Argyll will surprise all 
but those who have carefully studied the duke’s character. 
He has sometimes been regarded as a Liberal. But his 
Liberalism has always been that of the superior person. He 
has never shown real faith in the people, and his Liberalism 
has been nothing more than the exercise of enlightened 
common sense in matters of administration. With the spirit 
of true progress he has no sympathy, yet it is somewhat 
curious to find him the champion of a law which has no 
better foundation than priestly fancy. That the archbishop 
and bishops should have made the defence of the Bill a 
cardinal feature in their policy, is only another sign of that 
singular want of foresight which is so characteristic of 
ecclesiastics. Lay peers, however, are little better, as was 


proved by the rejection of the Durham Sunday Closing Bill. 
It is impossible to divine what the House of Lords expects to 
accomplish by thus interposing itself in the way of every kind 
of reform. 


—_——-0-o—————_ 


REVIEW. 
DURUY’S HISTORY OF ROME.* 


Ir is impossible in the space at our command to do any- 
thing approaching to justice to a work so great as this. We 
should not indeed compare it for original research and extent 
of learning with that of Mommsen, but it is lighter and more 
interesting in style, and it tells the story and judges the 
characters from a different standpoint. Of course there are 
innumerable subjects on which the author’s views might be 
challenged, and it is only by this thorough examination of 
each part that a true and adequate idea could be gained of 
the service he has rendered to historic literature. The 


* History of Rome and the Roman People. By Victor Durvy. Vol. 
III. PartsI.and II. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
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utmost we can hope to accomplish is to give a brief notice 
of some of the different portions of the work. The first part 
of the third volume is occupied with the life of Cesar. So 
much has been written on this period, and the materials on 
which our historians can draw are so abundant, that we have 
a special familiarity with the scenes and the prominent actors, 
and in many of them we can trace a striking correspondence 
to our own times. There was a time when Brutus was re- 
garded as the champion of the Republic, and his crime was 
celebrated as a blow struck for liberty. We have come to 
take a juster view of things. Whatever judgment may be 
passed on Cesar, the worthlessness of the aristocratic tyranny 
which he subverted is genvrally admitted. Sylla had over- 
thrown liberty, and the Republic had passed under the 
domination of the nobles, who were incapable of using rightly 
the power at which their ambition had so eagerly clutched. 
The struggle was between them and Cesar, and in many of its 
features it reminds us of what we see passing around us. 
The nobles with a true instinct early fixed on Cesar as an 
enemy, and a dangerous one; but as Duruy, like Froude, 
shows, they helped to create the danger which a wiser policy 
might have averted. They thwarted his wise schemes of 
reform, and so forced on revolution. The laws of his Con- 
sulate were eminently wise, but the Senate sought first to 
hinder them from being passed, and then to prevent them 
from being carried out. Their chief agent was the man they 
had managed to elect as his colleague. Bibulus’s sole claim 
to distinction is that perhaps among the senatorial party 
there could hardly have been found a greater fool, and cer- 
tainly not one whose stupidity cost the Republic more dearly. 
So well was his character understood and his proceedings 
despised, that, as our author tells us, ‘‘ the wits named this 
year the year of Julius and Ceasar.’ Not the less did the hot 
young bloods of the aristocracy seek to uphold Bibulus, and 
damage the cause of the great man with whom he was asso- 
ciated. “‘Casar’s reforms,” says M. Duruy, “ might have 
saved the Republic,” but the fierce spite of the aristocrats was 
not more far-sighted in those days than in our own. ‘The 
‘unpopularity of popular men,’ as Cicero calls it, has been too 
easily credited; it was Curio and the young no! les, not the 
VOL. xv. 32 
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people, who launched forth the sarcasms of which Cicero 
speaks, and the latter is even driven to confess that there was 
much more spite than force in it all.” We could easily find 
a parallel to this. The favourite of the people is never likely 
to be acceptable to the privileged classes against whose in- 
justice he is contending, and the love and the hate act and 
react upon each other. So was it in the case of Cesar. The 
Senate would have kept him out of the Consulate, the people 
elected him; the Senate would have humiliated him by im- 
posing on him a miserable office unworthy of his position and 
power, the people gave him the province of Gaul, and with 
it the opportunity of using his great abilities. 
Our author’s general view of Cesar is, ‘‘ that he was the 
most complete man that Rome ever produced, one in whom 
was shown the most harmonious development of all faculties ; 
an orator of manly utterance ; a sober writer, free from the 
false glitter of hired eloquence; an intrepid soldier from the 
day when it became necessary, and a general equal to ‘the 
greatest as soon as he appeared at the head of armies.’ His 
mind, open to the lessons of life, forgot none of the counsels 
which it gives, and, always calm amid the wildest agitations, 
was obscured neither by anger nor by passion. Accordingly 
he saw things in their true light, and went straight at what 
was practicable.” This is essentially a just estimate, and is 
well sustained by the narrative, which is told with great 
lucidity and beauty. Itis well worth studying for the political 
lessons it teaches. The mediocrity of Cesar’s adversaries was 
one of his advantages, but that can be only understood as we 
follow them step by step. Pompey was the most distinguished, 
but it may be doubted whether he was not the least equal to 
the position he had to fill. ‘Pompey, who so often passed 
from Senate to people and people to Senate, had never any 
other motive but the interest in his own greatness. From 
his history springs a political moral ; the fugitive from Phar- 
salia was the deserter from all parties.” Altogether M. 
Duruy seems to have looked on all events and men with a fair 
spirit, and to have treated them in a judicial manner. The 
book is elegantly got up, and enriched with a great variety of 
illustrations. 
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THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 
i 


Firry years ago Garsby-Langside was one of the fairest spots in England ; 
a valley of green meadows and waving corn, musical with the sound of 
leaping water and the songs of robins and nightingales. But with the 
advent of power-loom weaving, men began to estimate the value of its 
water force; and the hillsides were very soon blotched with mills, and 
the sparkling cascades forced into service and made to toil and to spin. 

When John Denby built his cotton factory there Garsby was a mill 
town, with cranks and wheels and greasy piston-rods plunging and groan- 
ing at every window of its dreary streets. Bales of raw material crowded 
the passengers off the narrow footpaths, and even the hedges outside the 
town were ragged with flakes of cotton. Denby Mill was partly to blame 
for this, for it was built a little outside Garsby, up the fell, close to the 
rush of water known as Garsby Force. Higher up was Garsby Grange, 
an old farmhouse which was John’s home. In older times it had been 
afine place, with a terraced garden full of wallflowers and stocks and 
lavender, and all kinds of berries and sweet herbs. John Denby had done 
much to restore the house, and the garden was his delight. On summer 
mornings he was busy in it before the mill whistles shrieked their reveille 
of labour. 

Very early one day toward the end of August he was standing among 
the pink and silver asters, which were just beginning to blossom. He had 
a thought of strolling into the larch wood behind the house, where the 
robins were trying to repeat their spring song, but a clear voice called him 
ere he could do so. 

“John! John Denby!” 

“ Why, Mary, I’m sure it isn’t breakfast time yet.” 

“No, it isn’t, John. We are a bit early this morning. But you know 
our new preacher comes to-day, and we would be a poor lot of Wesleyans 
if we did not make some kind of a doo-ment. There is to be as nice a 
tea as ever was; and all the class-leaders and their wives will be there; 
and I should think that thou, being a trustee, would try and meet them 
at the railway station.” 

“ What time, then ?”’ 

* Six o’clock.” 

“Then I can’t do it, Mary. The mill won’t be out, and I have as much 
right to attend to the mill on week-days as to the chapel on Sunday.” 

“But smarten thyself up a bit, and come along later. They say the 
preacher is bringing a very bonny daughter with him.” 

“Bonny women are nothing in my line, Mary.” 

“Don’t talk in that way about women, John. It lets a man.down to 
doit. Itis time that thou had a good wife.” 

‘“Thave not a word to say different. Just reach me the ‘ Yorkshire 
Post,’ will thou ?” 

“Hey, John! I wonder how ever thou can bear to read so many 
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newspapers. They would worry me to death if I took any notice of 
them.” 

“ But I have to know the price of cotton, Mary; and thou sees I’m 
bound to go for news where news is.” 

After a short silence he ejaculated— 

“Well, I never! It is Mr. Fletcher that is coming to our circuit, 
When I was a lad in Preston Bible-class he used to talk to me. There 
are some things he said to me that I have never forgot, and never will 
forget. Hey! but I'll be glad to see him again.” 

This intelligence was full of interest to Mary Denby, and it gave a little 
sense of triumph to all her preparations. About four o’clock she dressed 
in her best black silk, and went to the preacher’s house. She was accom- 
panied by a maid carrying a Yorkshire pie daintily wrapped up in white 
damask and sprigs of fresh parsley. There was a number of matrons 
already there, busily employed in setting a couple of tables for the 
welcoming feast. How merry they were! How every contribution of 
cake or chicken or fruit or flowers delighted them! It would have been 
easy to travel many a mile and not see a pleasanter sight than these 
comely women, with their white caps and fluttering ribbons, and their 
silk dresses carefully pinned back under aprons of white muslin. 

When John Denby joined them it was after seven o’clock, and he was 
the last of the expected party. The maids were beginning to clear away 
the fragments of the meal, and the company were sitting or standing in 
little groups about the two lower rooms. John knew Mr. Fletcher at 
once, though his hair had whitened since the days of the Preston Bible- 
tlass. He was a little man, with an air of great refinement, and the 
introspective eyes of one who communes more with the unseen than the 
visible; and his unworldlike air was made more remarkable by the frail- 
ness and delicacy of the earthly tabernacle which held the treasure of 
the immortal part. 

John did not notice at that time any of these peculiarities. He was 
only sensible of a grave pleasure in seeing his old pastor, and of a singular 
feeling of embarrassment in the meeting, for at Mr. Fletcher’s side stood 
his daughter Salome, and John felt her large gray eyes raining the sweetest 
and most perplexing influence upon him. She was plainly, even poorly, 
dressed in a grey merino, and wore no ornaments but a knot of blue ribbon 
at her neck ; but Banker Booth’s bride, in rich satin and a gold chain and 
brooch of Babylonish length and value, did not look half so distinguished 
and attractive. 

Before John’s arrival Salome Fletcher had been silent and distrait; 
after it she brightened the whole room with her smiles and words and 
pretty attitudes. She had either heard, or had divined, that John Denby 
was unmarried, and was a man worth winning. Had she known it, there 
was no “ winning” in the case. John had found the woman he could 
love; he had not known her ten minutes when he acknowledged it to 
himself. 

In a.dimmer degree Salome also had been touched, although she was 
not so conscious of it. She had too long accustomed herself to try all 
feeling by the test of money to be aware of an attraction so defined. Yet 
from the first she took into her estimate of John some unusual considera- 
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tions. ‘ He looks really good,’’ she said to her mother the next morning, 
“and I have heard men called handsome who were not as fine looking; 
and there was a great deal of dignity in his manner. I heard several 
people speaking of ‘ Denby’s mill.’ I suppose he is rich, and I know he’s 
not married, for that woman in red silk, and a cap with a love bird on it, 
began to tease me about him—I suppose I shall never do better, mother ?” 

“Salome! that is not the way in which to look at marriage. Do not 
be so mercenary and selfish.” 

“JT am obliged to be mercenary and selfish. I hate poverty, and I 
have had enough of it.” 

“ You have never wanted any good thing.” 

“Indeed I have. A handsome house, rich clothing, plenty of money, 
are good things; and I have wanted them ever since I can remember.” 

“They will not make you happy unless—” 

“There never was a girl with more discouraging parents. Father 
wants me to marry a preacher, with ninety pounds a year; and you wil 
not take a particle of interest in any plan I make.” 

“Because you cannot ‘ plan’ your own way, Salome; God has laid it 
out, and in vain you will seek a nearer road than He has ordered. Until 
the right man comes, you will not be married; when he does come, 
nothing can prevent it.” 

Salome did not answer. She saw John Denby tying his horse at the- 
garden gate, and she lifted her sewing, and sat silent until he entered the- 
room. He had brought some grapes and flowers, and, being their land- 
lord, had come to see if there was anything Mrs. Fletcher would like done 
to the house. He even spoke of the paper and paint. 

“ Perhaps Miss Fletcher would prefer something brighter ? ” 

Miss Fletcher glanced at the sombre walls, and shook her pretty head. 

“You see, Mr. Denby, Wesleyan preachers have no homes. We only 
lodge a year or two within these walls, then we must move on, and some: 
one else will sit in the chairs, and eat at the tables, and work a little in. 
the garden. Why should we want a pretty home? It would only be the 
harder to leave it. Our lot is to be homeless! I must say I feel it hard 
sometimes.” 

John looked with pitying admiration at the beautiful girl, and then at 
Mrs. Fletcher. That lady smiled faintly, and answered— 

“ Salome speaks for herself only, Mr. Denby. Wesleyan preachers and 
their wives know that they have ‘no continuing city;’ they are satisfied 
with the promise of that one which is to come.” 

“But their daughters do not always inherit their resignation, dear: 
mother, and then it is hard on the daughters. I, for instance, should like 
to live in the same house always, and every year I should make it more 
beautiful, and love it better. Home is the most delightful word in the 
language.” 

John heartily indorsed Salome’s opinions. He thought, with her, that 
it needed a special grace to give up the idea of home, and be content with 
the passing shelter of changing circuits; and he was not ill pleased that 
she had not this special grace—for every moment he spent in her presence 
increased his admiration, and made him more ardently long to see her 
mistress of his own home. 
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After this first visit John was very frequently at the preacher’s house, 
It was easy to find excuses; something happened almost every day. 
And as winter advanced, there were the tea meetings in the chapel, and 
the Dorcas meetings at various houses. Mary Denby was an important 
woman in such affairs; she never missed one: and John always dropped 
in at their close, in order to escort his sister home. Then he saw Salome 
for half an hour, and every half-hour confirmed and strengthened her 
power over him. The girl knew it; she was so sure of her ground that 
she appointed, in her own mind, the very day on which John Denby 
should ask her to be his wife. ‘‘The Dorcas Society meets at Mary 
Denby’s on the 6th of January,” she thought, “and the affair might as 
well be settled then.” When the day came she was quite prepared to 
have it settled. John also had looked forward to the event. Often he 
pleased himself with the idea of the beloved girl sitting at his fireside, 
and brightening his table, and making the old rooms forever beautiful in 
his memory. And in the pleasant confusion immediately after tea, all 
happened as Salome intended it, and John asked the question which he 
had been longing to ask. 

There was something almost pitiful in the intensity of his feeling, 
compared with her shy and measured satisfaction. But John’s was not 
an exacting nature; he was willing to believe that the reference to her 
father was all that he could expect, and he walked about among the 
gathering cotton-spinners with such an inward sense of pride and happi- 
ness that more than one of them commented on his appearance. ' 

“ He’s been making some good bargain, I’se warrant,” said Jonathan 
Green ; “ he carries himself as if he had looked at the Cotton Exchange 
and concluded to buy it out.” 

‘“Nay, nay; there is no bounce about John Denby. By what I’ve 
heard, he has gotten a lass in his head, and I don’t say he is wrong, 
either. He has made things very comfortable about him. I don’t know 
as I ever sat down to a nicer supper.” 

** Tt will be Salome Fletcher, I’ll be bound.” 

“For sure; anybody can see that. Why, the very sunshine comes to 
his heart through her eyes!” 

Others noticed that John went home with the Fletchers, and that 
Salome leaned upon his arm. At the garden gate the preacher stood 
waiting for his daughter, and he bid John “ Good-night.” But John 
answered— 

“Nay, Mr. Fletcher, I want to speak to you; give me a few minutes 
to-night.” 

Without a word the preacher led the way into a small room which 
served for his study. As he entered, a servant placed a candle on the 
table, and he began in a nervous manner to gather together the loose 
sheets of a manuscript sermon. The gift of utterance does not always 
accompany the gift of feeling, and John could not immediately command 
the words he wanted. 

‘** What do you wish to say to me, Mr. Denby ?” 

‘“*T wish to tell you, sir, that I love your daughter, and that, with your 
consent, Salome has promised to be my wife.” 

“Are you sure you love Salome? She has many faults. You must 
not think that in marrying her you would marry a perfect woman.” 
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“JT am full of faults myself. It is not likely I would expect to marry 
a woman without them. I love Salome as she is. I have not seen any- 
thing in her I want to change.” 

“Yes, yes; that is natural. Her faults are womanly faults, that men 
do not quite understand; but they can cause misery, a great deal of 
misery. Poverty has been unlovely and hard to Salome; if God fills her 
cup, perhaps she will walk more cheerfully before Him. I am quite 
satisfied with you, John Denby.” 

“Then, that is allat present, sir. I will stay no longer to-night.” 

“Stop a moment—there is something else I must say. Few flocks are 
without their black sheep, few families without their prodigal. I have a 
son who is a shame and a heartbreak to me. If you come into my house- 
hold, you must see its skeleton.” 

“T am very sorry for you, Mr. Fletcher; but Salome’s brother cannot 
in any way alter my feelings for Salome.” 

“She is very much attached to him. You must understand this. She 
will not hear him blamed. She will stand by him under any circum- 
stances. I must confess to you that only towards her brother has she 
ever shown herself capable of a devoted and unselfish affection.” 

‘Tt would be a very queer thing if I didn’t understand what sisters 
and brothers are to each other. Why, whatever should I have done 
without Mary ? Where is Salome’s brother ?” 

“ Somewhere in the great wilderness of London. We never name him 
except to God. Of course you will talk to Salome, and to your sister 
Mary, on the subject. I wish you to do that; but I should be sorry 
if it was any further known. There are so many ready to point to the 
children of preachers, and ask how it is they are so often so wild and 
disobedient. And, to tell the truth, John, I have often wondered myself 
why good men have so frequently very bad sons.” 

** Well, sir, when men are bad who have had good fathers and mothers, 
and pure homes, whatever would they be if they had bad bringings up ? 
Maybe, now, the very best thing God can do for a bad soul is to put it 
under a good father.” 

“Thank you, John. We will say good-night now.” 

John went up the fell, not less happy than he had come down it with 
Salome upon his arm, but certainly less exultant. A tender thoughtful- 
ness veiled the first rapture of accepted love. In his own way he could 
not help noticing how closely the extremes of life touched each other; 
for no sooner did his love and joy stand confessed, than grief, born of an 
equal love, came and stood beside it. Nor was the bewitching beauty of 
Salome exempt from the same antithesis; it would not be separated from 
the pale, spiritual father, with his tender conscience, and his nervous 
hands turning so restlessly the leaves of his sermon. 

In the meantime Mary Denby had fully understood her brother’s 
delay. It had given her a little pang, for the grace of cheerful renuncia- 
tion is one of the last the Christian learns. And John was all in all to 
his sister. In the great sorrow of her life he had stood by her side and 
comforted her. She could hardly bear to think of giving up her sweet 
cares for his comfort and happiness, and her own dependence upon him 
for company and pleasure. But the selfish thoughts were the short 
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thoughts; in a little space she had put John first, anticipated his house- 
hold bliss, and comforted herself with the assurance of a love “ closer than 
a brother’s.” 

When John passed the parlour window, he saw her moving about in the 
pleasant fire and candle light, setting a table with “a bit of late supper” 
for him. He stood a moment and watched her. She was avery handsome 
woman, about forty years old, rosy, and good to look at. As she walked 
to and fro she was singing—singing gladly and confidently, as if from a 
heart running over with assurance— 


‘‘There is a land of love 
Where every wind breathes soft and free, 
And every silver stream exhales 
Heart-joyous melody. 


‘No burning sorrows there ; 
No broken hearts can there abide ; 
No silent, unrequited love— 
All, all, are satisfied.”’ 


At the word “satisfied” John entered, and she turned to meet him 
with the contentment of it in her smile. ‘“ Hey, John, but I am glad to 
see thee! Thou has been a bit longer than I thought for.” 

“T had a talk with Mr. Fletcher. It is all right, Mary.” 

‘*T am very glad to hear it. Now then, I will get the house made sweet 
and nice enough for any bride to come to. Thou must spare a bit of money, 
John, for a bonny bird deserves a bonny nest, and Salome has a hankering 


after pretty things—most girls have, and why not? When will thou be 
married ? ”’ 

“T hope in the beginning of May.” 

‘That will give me plenty of time. It was real lucky Dixon left my 
little house last month. It isthe very place to suit me—so near to chapel 
and all else.” 

“ Whatever art thou talking about ? Thou wilt never leave this house. 
Nobody ever thought of such a thing. Why, it is as much thine as mine; 
so don’t thee talk nonsense.” 

“Yes, I will go tomy own house. It is the best thing all round. 
Young married people have to work out their happiness alone. The third 
person is just the one thing not needful. Besides, the change will be good 
for me. I have been working for my own pleasure, and thine, many & 
year ; it is about time I did something for others, John. Come and have 
a mouthful of supper now. I'll warrant thou is hungry after thy walk.” 

“Nay, I can’t eat anything. Give mea clean clay pipe—I’ll have a 
smoke.” 

Mary laughed merrily. ‘Thou must be very bad in love, John, when 
thou says ‘no’ to a bit of good eating.” But she had that fine instinct 
which refrains from urging a man against his will, and she gave him his 
clean “ yard of clay,” and, while he smoked and talked, put cheerfully 
away the unappreciated dainties. 

It was only a house-cleaning to common eyes ; only the supervision of 
painters and plasterers, and women inclined to pass an inch of wood care- 
lessly ; but it included much love and self-denial, and much forgiveness 
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of little thoughtless words and deeds, not like John’s usual considerate 
way in regard to her. For all lovers are selfish; the world for them 
revolvesin Paradise, and they are the only inhabitants. John fell at times 
into this delusion. But the days and weeks went by, and the rooms, one 
by one, were made beautiful, and shut up in shadow and scent, with all 
their empty drawers and vases holding dried rose leaves or sweet lavender. 

In May, Salome came to them, a lovely and a happy bride. There had 
been a short trip to London, but John was not able to leave the mill long, 
and Salome expected more happiness in the éclat and power her position 
gave her in Garsby than in making one of the unnoticed millions drifting 
about a big city. She walked through her large, handsome rooms, all so 
dainty and spotless, and felt proud of being mistress of so fair a home. 
The garden was in its spring glory. The cuckoos in the larch wood were 
telling their name all the day long. From her elevated position she could 
look over the labouring valley to the peace of the unplanted hill—to Simon 
Fell and Moughton Scar and Ingleborough. The shadow that had so 
often darkened her beautiful face lifted; for a little while she was really a 
happy and grateful woman. 

As for John’s happiness, it was a wonder to him. It made him a 
wonder to others. When his wife watched him away in the morning with 
smiles, or waited with a kiss his return at night, or when he took her on 
his arm to chapel on Sundays, he had a joy in his heart that mere words 
could not interpret. Every one noticed how bright his face was. If he 
had been a bit ‘‘ close ’’ with his ‘‘ hands” before his marriage, he very 
soon after it got the reputation of being ‘‘a rare good master.” At this 
time of his life all the grapes in the garden of God were sweet to John. 

As for Salome, she seemed to expand like a flower in the sunshine. 
She was loving to her parents, and open-handed in all matters of charity 
and good-will. It delighted her to be appealed to, to contribute, to take 
the chair at women’s meetings, to be spoken of as “‘ the rich and bene- 
volent Mrs. John Denby.” To a woman who had always lived in small 
houses, who had always wanted the little luxuries of adornment and the 
changes of apparel she longed for, it was a wonderful thing to have drawers 
full of dresses and laces, and a house with bedrooms enough to lodge half 
a dozen preachers when the District Meeting needed her hospitality. 
Nothing had marred her pleasure in her new estate. Mary Denby had 
not only gone to her own home, but she had tried to make Salome feel asif 
she had done some particular favour to the house of Denby. ‘John is 
looking that happy and well,” she would say, “‘ however can I thank thee 
enough, Salome!” 


—_——ee———— 


LAST DAYS OF REV. D, JONES HAMER. 


THE following extracts from a letter by Rev. J. Robertson, of Auckland 
New Zealand, will be read with extreme interest. They are a touching 
record of the close of a brave and useful life. Alas! for thee, my brother. 


On Monday morning, 22nd February, just a fortnight ago, Mr. Hamer 
and his family arrived in Auckland. I met them at the steamer, and 
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took them to my house. There they stayed until the following Thursday 
evening, Hubert and Miss Hamer having beds provided for them by 
friends in my congregation. Though not really well, I judge Mr. Hamer 
was better for his holiday up to that point. The only trouble on the score 
of health that I noticed was such weariness as any man might feel, with 
the care of a large church upon him, at the close of a year’s work. 

I soon learnt that the whole family was to visit the Hot Lakes and 
Terraces in this part of the colony, and I, not having taken a regular 
summer holiday, decided to accompany them. Leaving the steamer, the 
coach-ride was long—nearly sixty miles. This tried Mr. Hamer, and 
made him tired and sore through the jolting of the coach. However, 
after nearly eleven hours we reached this place, and put up at this hotel 
on Friday night, 26th February. 

The next day we went by coach to Wairoa, distant about ten or eleven 
miles, which is a starting-point for the terraces. The following day 
being Sunday we rested there, attending a Maori service in the morning, 
and Mr. Hamer and I conducting an English service in the evening. I 
was asked to preach; and, feeling that rest was good for Mr. Hamer, I 
consented. Had he been thoroughly well, I should have thrown the 
responsibility upon him; as it was, I asked him to take some part—any- 
thing he chose. He conducted the service up to the time for the address 
proper, but gave a most beautiful little address of seven or eight minutes 
on a passage in the reading concerning the Christ with whom we have to 
do. Then I gave an address, and the service closed. We had every white 
person but one in the village at service—about twenty-five—and about 
sixty Maories. Mr. Hamer afterwards expressed the regret he felt that 
we had lost an opportunity of speaking to the Maories. I said I closed 
the service when I did partly because of the hour, and partly—chiefly— 
because we had no proper interpreter, though, had we known it, there 
was in the meeting one who could have helped us. 

We had arranged to visit the terraces on Monday, 1st March, but 
stipulated with the crew of the boat and guide that we should not be 
obliged to go if the weather were not fine. The morning was unfavour- 
able, though the day was not bad; but the excursion to the terraces was 
postponed until Tuesday. Very early on reaching the terraces Mr. 
Hamer complained of his throat, saying a walk he took with me the 
previous evening had a little affected him. After walking about as is 
usual for tourists there, getting the feet wet in the running hot water, we 
sat down to lunch in wet boots and socks, because we had yet the ter- 
races across the lakes to see and the water there to walk through. During 
lunch Mr. Hamer became quite quiet, and wrapped himself up in a shawl, 
it appearing to hurt him to speak. 

On Sunday Mrs. Hamer called the attention of the physician to certain 
symptoms, when he sounded Mr. Hamer again, and said, in regard to the 
lungs, ‘‘ There is mischief here.” A tourist, an English doctor, is staying 
here, and the resident physician arranged with him for a consultation at 
half-past two in the afternoon. They then told her the symptoms were 
bad, and that he was worse than in the morning. During the afternoon 
we helped to calm his mind as much as we could, and we succeeded a 
great deal, for he was very delirious ; but often a quiet word helped to fix 
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his mind. We spoke of his trust, and he said he was in God’s hands, 
ready for His will. We prayed again with him, and in a little while— 
with shocking suddenness it seemed to me—a change came over him. 
Mrs. Hamer was holding his pillow up, I was fanning him, and, realizing 
that he was sinking, I went to the sitting-room next his bedroom and 
told Miss Hamer and Hubert that I thought they should go in and see 
him once more in life, lest they should not have another opportunity. In 
a few moments he quickly and peacefully fell asleep in Jesus and was at 
rest. 

It will interest, and be profitable, it may be, to some, to know some of 
the words uttered by Mr. Hamer on that Sunday afternoon, when the 
tide of his life was so rapidly ebbing. After a paroxysm of pain he said 
to Mrs. Hamer: ‘‘ Be sure and call together, in this room, this evening, 
all that are in this house, and tell them I have a gospel for them ; it will 
only take ten minutes. I have been very near to the line of doubting 
God. I had never thought it possible that I could be so near that line 
as I have been in this agony; but God has brought me through it, and I 
am able to trust in Him, and rejoice in His answer to my prayer.” 
Again, as if he had realized the cost at which his life’s work had been 
done, he said he had given his life to the work of God, and he did not 
regret it. He did want not to be left like a log upon life’s waters, giving 
me the impression that to be useful, rather than a vessel laden with precious 
freight, and of service in the world, was what he meant. Frequently 
during these last days he prayed, when the delirium was not affecting 
him, for grace and patience that he might bear the suffering through 
which he was passing. 

Tam glad to think his last public act was in that strange little service 
at Wairoa, where we tried to show what side we were on, and to bear 
our testimony for Christ. I find I have time to copy some lines found 
in his purse after our return from the grave. They were on a leaflet that 
had evidently been carried some time, for where it was folded the paper 
was worn through, and was in small squares. Mrs. Hamer read the 
lines to us just after we returned from the funeral, having that moment 
come across them. They seem singularly appropriate to the path which 
all unknowing, he was treading :— 


‘SHE KNOWS.” 


‘“ T know not what may befall me, 
God tenderly shades my eyes, 

And so, each step in my onward path, 
He makes new scenes to arise ; 
And every joy He sends me comes 
As a sweet and strange surprise. 


‘* T see not a step before me, 
Yet I journey without a fear ; 
The past is still in God’s keeping, 
The future His mercy will clear ; 
And what looks dark in the distance 
May brighten as I draw near. 
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‘* For perhaps the dreaded future 
Has less bitter than I think— 
The Lord may sweeten the waters 
Before I stoop to drink ; 
Or, if Marah must be marah, 
He will stand beside the brink. 


‘* It may be He has waiting 
For the coming of my feet, 
Some gift of such rare blessedness, 
Some joy so passing sweet, 
That my lips shall only tremble 
With the thanks they cannot speak. 


* Oh! restful, blissful ignorance ! 
Tis blesssed not to know— 
It keeps me so still in those arms 
That will not let me go; 
And it hushes my soul to rest 
On the Friend that loves me so. 


‘¢ T journey on, not knowing; 
I would not if I might: 
I would rather walk in dark with God 
Than walk alone in the light ; 
I would rather walk with Him by faith 
Than walk alone by sight. 


‘*¢ My heart shrinks back from trials 
That the future may disclose ; 
Yet I never had a sorrow 
But what the dear Lord chose ; 
So I send the coming tears back, 
With the whispered words, ‘He knows!’” 


BRIEF NOTES ON OUR MAY MEETINGS. 


WE do not remember a week so crowded with engagements or one more 
worthy to be remembered than the May week of this year. The interest 
commenced on Tuesday morning, and steadily grew until it culminated in 
the memorable gatherings of Friday. Mr. White’s address was fully equal 
to his own reputation, and exceeded any anticipations which had been 
formed in relation to it. From first to last it was a piece of sustained 
eloquence, often marked by a rare felicity of expression, and lighted up by 
touches of quiet humour very characteristic of the man. It was long, 
extending over more than two hours, although not half of it was read. 
We strongly recommend all our readers, however, to study it in its com- 
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plete form, for it is full of careful statements of great principle as well as 
of valuable practical suggestions. We hope, when opportunity presents it- 
self, to draw attention both to the one and the other, but here we content 
ourselves with saying that the address showed that vigorous independence 
in thought and that courage in utterance for which Mr. White has always 
been distinguished. Of course it will offend some people, but that is the 
lot of every man who dares to be true to himself. We should ourselves 
qualify some of his statements, particularly those relating to Sunday even- 
ing work. Our own belief is thata Christian teacher, who has a capacity 
for gaining the ears and reaching the hearts of the working people, will be 
as likely to interest them by preaching the gospel of the grace of God as 
by addresses on any other subject. For the latter there are six other 
evenings in the week, why should we not endeavour to keep Sunday for 
teaching which they would be disinclined to receive at other times? With- ’ 
out raising the fundamental question of principle which lies behind all 
such suggestions, and strongly emphasizing the point that, whatever the 
views be as to Sunday observance, it is of primary importance that they 
should be workable and be worked out in reality and not in mere name, we 
still hold that to break down the distinction which separates the day 
from the rest of the week would be distinctly injurious. Granting that 
it might be easy to construct an unanswerable argument in favour of 
teaching history or science on Sunday (a point we do not care to raise), 
we believe that the practice would be undesirable. It may be nothing 
more than a sentiment which is opposed, but such sentiments are not with- 
_ out their value. It is, perhaps, necessary to interpose this caveat, as Mr. 
White is sure to be quoted in favour of a freedom far in excess of any- 
thing he has advocated. It must be remembered that he speaks only of 
the * occasional ” introduction of such subjects, that he would make them 
all subsidiary to the illustration of the Divine message, and that he insists 
with special earnestness on the imperative duty to preach continually the 
gospel of forgiveness. In the desire that the range of Sunday evening 
teachings should be widely extended, we are in full accord. We are con- 
tinually suffering through our failure to cultivate the minds as well as 
the hearts of congregations. Numbers of good people need to be more 
fully instructed in the ways of the Lord, in what He has done for His own 
truth, and for the education of His people in the world, and for lack of 
this they are easily carried away by error or demoralized by panic. We 
make no apology for such teaching, rather is the apology needed for its 
neglect. Weare not the less preaching Christ when we show how He 
has revealed Himself in the lives of good men, in the struggles and 
victories of faith. 

The meeting of the Church Aid Society derived a special interest from 
the practical and telling speeches of men who are actually at work in our 
rural districts. The story of their experience was both touching and in- 
structive, and produced a strong impression on the audience, which, 
though not so large as it ought to have been, was still considerably in ad- 
vance of those of former years. Our hope and belief is that meetings like 
that of the present year will prove eminently attractive, and that larger 
gatherings would he secured, Why should it not be so? We were recently 
at a meeting of the Wesleyan Metropolitan Chapel Building Society, 
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and were surprised to find the City Temple more than three parts full. 
Why should there not be the same interest shown by our people in a simi. 
lar though larger and more national work ? Let us say a word for the 
Church Aid Society. It has suffered so much at the hands of many critics 
and objectors, of pessimists determined not to see anything but the darker 
aspects of the case, and of prophets who predicted that it could not 
succeed, and have done their utmost to bring about the fulfilment of their 
own prophecies of evil, that it has never had a fair chance. The common 
idea is that its course has been marked by continuous failure. There could 
be no greater mistake, but it is a mistake arising out of the peculiar con- 
stitution of the Society. It is professed to be a federation of the various 
County Associations, and ought to have credit for the stimulus which it 
has given to the work of those associations. This has been very consider- 
able, but its relation to the Church Aid Society has never been fully recog- 
nized. Here, as in other points, the idea of federation has been a source 
of weakness and difficulty, on which we have not space to enlarge here. 
During the past year Mr. Mearns has put forth efforts far beyond his 
strength in order to interest the churches in their great national work, 
and they have been attended with extraordinary success. Itis impossible 
to praise too highly his intense enthusiasm, his untiring diligence, the 
sympathetic and genial temper in which all his work is done, and, above all, 
the self-sacrificing spirit which has inspired all his efforts. We hope he 
may soon see the full realization of his hopes. 

The London Missionary Society’s anniversary was one of more than 
usual interest. The year has had its anxieties and difficulties, and they 
are not over, but the increased liberality of the churches has done much 
to relieve them. The simple fact, however, is that the very success of 
the Society has caused a certain amount of embarrassment. The work 
has grown more rapidly than the power to deal with it, and the demand 
for increased consecration both of men and money is urgent and press- 
ing. The question is whether the churches are prepared to obey the 
call which God in His Providence has addressed to them. To hold back 
is to lose a golden opportunity ; but if it is to be rightly improved, there 
must be a spirit of more self-denying zeal. What is needed is a revised 
scale of giving, and for that we must look for a new baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. Increased faith, enlarged intelligence, a more impassioned love 
for souls, alone will produce the desired results. The Annual Sermons by 
Dr. Parker and Mr. Arnold Thomas were rich in power and earnestness, 
and though the miserably inclement weather thinned the attendance at 
the annual meeting, the speaking has seldom been better or the feeling 
evoked more full of enthusiasm and hope. 

Of the Friday’s meetings of tlie Unions we have spoken elsewhere. 
Suffice it to say here, that they stand out unique in the history of the 
week, and it is not too much to hope that they will mark a new era in 
the life of our churches. 
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Durine the past month Lancashire has lost two well-known Congrega- 
tionalists. Mr. John Cheetham, at one time member for the Southern 
Division of the county, had reached the advaneed age of eighty-four, and 
had for some time been living in complete retirement. He wasa simple- 
minded, devout Christian, for many years a deacon of Albion Chapel, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and subsequently of the church at Stalybridge. He 
was prominent in the commercial and political life of the county, and 
everywhere respected and honoured. 

Of Mr. Samuel Boothroyd, son of Dr. Boothroyd, the commentator, we 
take the following notice from the address of the Rev. J. Chater: ‘ It is 
a high commendation to say that in a long life lived as his was, amid 
varied kinds of activities in business and civil matters, he gained and 
maintained throughout a reputation for strict and stainless honour. 
There might be doubt sometimes as to the correctness of his judgment, 
and men might regret an impulsiveness which led to hasty action, but 
I can appeal to men who have known him long when I say that no 
breath of suspicion has ever sullied his fair character as a man of 
business, a citizen of the town, and a man of professed morality and 
religion. Coming into the town with the traditions and influences of a 
godly parentage, he has raised himself from small beginnings to a high 
position. He has been called again and again to fill important offices in 
the town, and he has had to deal with many and great interests, but 
with regard to them all men have found reason to respect and honour 
him for integrity of motive and action, for fidelity to trusts imposed upon 
him, and for efforts to secure the welfare of the town in which he lived.” 


$0 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Our Island Continent. A Naturalist’s Holiday in Australia. By Dr. 
J. E. Taylor, F.L.8., F.G.S. With Map. (Society for Promoting Chris- | 
tian Knowledge.) The subject of the British Colonies must always have 
strong attractions for British people. A book, therefore, that deals 
with some of the largest and most important of them is pretty 
sure to meet with a favourable reception. ‘Our Island Continent” 
has a special charm and peculiar claim to attention, inasmuch as it 
is written by a naturalist and from a naturalist’s standpoint. It is a book 
which combines instruction with amusement in a very pleasant sort of 
way. Dr. Taylor is thoroughly aw fait with the subject of which he 
treats, and, what is more, has the art of making the study of it both 
interesting and profitable even to general readers. People who purpose 
paying a visit to the Colonial Exhibition would do well to get the book 
and read it before they go. It will help them to understand many things 
which they will see there. 


The Evening of owr Lord’s Ministry. A Course of Homilies by 
Cuartes Stranrorp, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) A tender and 
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touching interest attaches to this work, inasmuch as it is the last book 
which Dr. Stanford published. It was completed and made ready for 
publication only a short time before his death. Though the last pub- 
lished, it is the first in order of time of the three books which, when taken 
together, will be found to give a complete and a consecutive view of our 
Lord’s ministry and work, from the time when He entered, as it were, 
the shadow of Calvary to the hour of His ascension triumph. The 
present work, therefore, is the first of the sacred trilogy by which the 
author’s public ministrations were closed and crowned ; the two following 
volumes, already known, being ‘Voices from Calvary” and “From 
Calvary to Olivet.” 


The Background of Sacred Story. Lessons from the Less Known 
Characters of the Bible. By Freprerick Hastines. (James Nisbet and 
Co.) Mr. Hastings has here followed up his book on obscure and minor 
characters by another book of a similar kind. The characters delineated 
lie in the background of sacred story, and are very apt therefore to pass 
unnoticed. Mr. Hastings shows considerable skill in drawing from them 
the various lessons of practical wisdom and consolation which they are 
fitted and intended to teach. 


Spiritual Truth for the Spiritual Minds of Believers. By Tuomas 
Moor. (James Nisbet and Co.) Those who have an appetite for 
spiritual truth will find an ample repast provided for them in the pages 
of this book. It consists of three courses: the first concerning the riches 


of God’s grace through the Lord Jesus Christ in saving lost sinners ; 
second, the riches of God’s grace and love through the Holy Spirit in 
giving spiritual life to dead sinners; third, the personal assurance of 
salvation and the spiritual consolation of believers in all their trials and 
afflictions. The truth which the author here serves up is the un- 
adulterated truth of the gospel, and it is as wholesome as it is sweet. 
We commend it to all who have a taste for devout spiritual reading. 


The Ethics of Aristotle. By Rev. J. Gregory Smirn, M.A. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) A small but useful work, con- 
taining a brief and succinct account of Aristotle’s ethics. The compiler 
is of opinion that the study of Aristotle’s ethics is in danger of being 
neglected, and it is with the view of directing fresh attention to it that he 
has compiled the short summary of his teachings on the subject. 


The Dwellers on the Nile; or, Chapters on the Life, Literature, 
History, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. By E. A. WALLIS 
Bunge, B.A. (R.T.S.) The decipherment of the Egyptain hieroglyphics 
has brought to light, and is continually bringing to light, many hitherto 
unknown facts concerning the ancient’ Egyptians, which place them in 
a very different position from that often assigned to them. The results 
of the latest discoveries and researches of scholars on the subject are here 
presented in a form inwhich they can be easily understood and appreciated 
by the general reader as well as by the specialist. 
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THE COMING ELECTION. 
AN ADDRESS TO NONCONFORMISTS. 


Tuere has not been within the memory of man a grave political 
issue in relation to which the opinions of Nonconformists have 
been so slowly formed and are still so much divided as that 
on which appeal is now made to the electors. It would have 
been not only surprising, but I venture to think even unfortu- 
nate, had it been otherwise. The question of the hour is one 
which has up till a very recent period been so distinctly 
tabooed as one so far outside the region of practical politics 
that Englishmen could not allow it even to be discussed, and 
it would have been strange indeed if Nonconformists, who 
have hitherto shown no special interest in it, should have 
pronounced with all but perfect unanimity in favour of a 
particular solution of which Mr. Gladstone has become the 
exponent. Had it been so, it would have justified the sneers 
and taunts of the enemies of both, that the English Noncon- 
formists are the servile adherents of Mr. Gladstone; and, to 
say the least, are under the sway of a personal infatuation 
which deprives their judgment of any practical value. Nothing 
is more untrue. We follow Mr. Gladstone as the ablest ex- 
ponent of Liberal principles, but we will follow him so far only 
as we believe him to be faithful to them. Recent events 
have proved the truth of this, and vindicated our independence 
of thought and action. Nonconformists are to some extent 
divided among themselves, and must be patient and tolerant 
VOL. XV. 33 
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of each other. The lines of separation which have suddenly 
been developed on the Irish policy are, to a large extent, 
correspondent with those which exist, though hitherto but 
slightly manifest, on other subjects. There are within the 
circle of Nonconformity some whose Liberalism is of the pale 
Whig type, and a far larger number who are in sympathy 
with the more aggressive movements of the day. We are not 
without representatives of the Liberalism of ‘superior per- 
sons,” though we believe that there is amongst us an unusual 
proportion of clear-headed, resolute, uncompromising Liberals 
whose faith is in principles rather than in men. Men 
have naturally ranged themselves on one side or other in this 
controversy as they belong to the one or other of these sec- 
tions. It is not to be expected that these divisions will wholly 
disappear, but they have been gradually diminishing, and it 
may be hoped that before the election actually comes on 
there will be a nearer approach to agreement. It is with the 
view of promoting this that I venture on this review of the 
situation. 

If this were a question of confidence in a statesman it 
might doubtless be settled with considerable ease, at all 
events by the majority of Nonconformists. Some of the 
more conspicuous Liberal leaders have separated themselves 
from Mr. Gladstone, but their secession (Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Trevelyan being the only exceptions to 
this remark) would not have had any effect upon us. Mr. 
Goschen is an incarnation of the political sentiments and 
tendencies to which we are most intensely opposed. Whether 
or not he realizes it himself, he is a representative of class 
ascendency, not of true liberty and equality. The class for 
which he would secure supremacy is the educated and cul- 
tured, but it is a class nevertheless, and that class is to be 
trusted to save the people from the consequences of their own 
folly. Call it by what name you will, this is Toryism flavoured 
with common sense, but Toryism still. Mr. Goschen poses 
as a Liberal; he is really a Tory. He has a rooted distrust of 
the people, and while he would promote just and generous legis- 
lation for them, he would give as little power as possible. It 
was curious to hear him in the last night of the great debate 
talking of the views of Congregational ministers, for of all the 
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professed Liberals of the day there is none with whom we are 
less in sympathy. For myself I should feel that the present 
difficulties of the party were not without some compensation 
if one result was to end the pretensions of Mr. Goschen as a 
Liberal chief, and our satisfaction in this would not be 
diminished though we lost at the same time Lord Selborne 
and some of the Whig peers. It is well, indeed, that we 
should reckon that these aristocratic Liberals are practically 
lost, and that the loss to the party is a gain to the cause of 
progress. Itis a sheer delusion to talk of the Duke of Argyll or 
Earl Fortescue as Liberals, for they are opposed to everything 
which we most value in the programme of Liberal policy. It 
happens that upon the Irish question they have seceded from 
Mr. Gladstone, but it can scarcely be doubted that had the 
Irish problem not demanded immediate solution, and had the 
Prime Minister been able to undertake some other grand 
measure of reform, he would equally have had to face the 
withdrawal of most of these quondam Liberal peers. 

With Lord Hartington we can believe that it might have 
been different. His lordship is the heir of a great Whig 
dukedom, and is looked upon as the true leader of the Whig 
party, but he was born to be something better than a Whig. 
Still there has been nothing in him which should attach the 
Nonconformists to his standard, or lead them to feel that they 
must follow his fortunes, and many reasons which should 
induce a contrary conclusion. He, like his lieutenant, Sir 
Henry James, took special pains at the last election to make 
us understand that we had nothing to hope from him. In that 
extraordinary tendresse for a State Church which is a dis- 
- tinguishing characteristic of the Whigs, and which has sur- 
vived all the snubs and insults which the Church has offered , 
to the party, Lord Hartington fully participates. What is 
the exact point of affinity between a Whig and an Establishment 
which hates all Whiggery it is not easy to discover, but it 
seems to exist. At all events, his lordship shows his gratitude 
to the Nonconformists who have so zealously supported him 
by giving them clearly to understand that he feels bound in 
the interests of religion and liberty to keep them in a state 
of political inferiority. I do not say that we ought, therefore, 
to leave him to the tender mercies of the clergy of whose 
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privileges he has constituted himself a champion ; but I do 
say that he has no claim on our allegiance except in so far as 
he is the advocate of measures which we desire to see passed. 
It is for us no argument against Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
that Lord Hartington dissents from it. If this is to be a 
question of authority the Nonconformist voice will be for Mr. 
Gladstone. For myself, indeed, I fail to understand why so 
marked a distinction is made between his lordship and the 
other seceders. Is it that even Liberals feel that a certain 
reverence is due to a lord? The feeling is one that I do not 
share, and it certainly surprises me to find Radicals showing 
a consideration for an aristocratic Whig which they do not 
extend to a middle-class Radical. 

Mr. Bright, indeed, may be assumed to be a representative 
of Nonconformist opinion, and it is with extreme regret that 
many of us find ourselves opposed to this veteran champion 
of liberty. It is all the more strange since he has been one 
of the wisest and best friends of Ireland. That Mr. Bright is 
obeying conscience in this matter can be doubted by no one 
who knows him, but it is as certain that he is lagging behind 
the opinion of the great majority of the Liberal party. In 
this there is nothing surprising or reprehensible. Mr. Bright 
has always had in him a Conservative element of the best kind, 
and it has naturally strengthened with the advance of years and 
the realization of many hopes which in his early days seemed 
to be visionary and Utopian. In this case it has been 
associated with an instinctive disgust at the lawlessness of 
the Irish party in Parliament, and the violence of their pro- 
fessed friends and allies in the country. I should be the last 
to deny that Mr. Bright’s separation from a friend and leader 
to whom he has long shown a chivalrous attachment is a 
serious factor in the problem. But it cannot be decisive even 
with those who most admire the great popular tribune. We 
listen with profound respect to all that he has to say, but 
as he does not show how the difficulty is to be met, but simply 
contents himself with objections to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, 
we are not convinced. He himself has taught us that “ force 
is no remedy,” but if we are to follow in his steps now, we can 
see nothing but the use of force ina far more drastic form 
than has hitherto been employed. 
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It is difficult even now to regard Mr. Chamberlain as an op- 
ponent of the principle of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. He disbelieves 
in the security of the safeguards which have been proposed for 
the protection of minorities, and fears that the attempt to 
maintain them would only issue in an incessant friction 
between the two parliaments, which would be disastrous while 
it lasted, and would lead on to absolute separation, and he 
desires such a reconstruction of the whole plan as would 
take proper care ‘‘ for the protection of the minority, for the 
security of property, and for the rights of conscience.’ There 
is no difference of aim revealed here. Mr. Gladstone is as 
anxious for these ends as Mr. Chamberlain. He is equally 
desirous to maintain the proper supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, just as Mr. Chamberlain on his side is anxious 
to give to Ireland a proper measure of self-government. 
It is, after all, a question of method, and undue impor- 
tance has been given to the method by the refusal to give up 
the 24th clause. My own belief is that it will have to be 
given up as soon as the English people understand its true 
meaning. Lven of those who are most ready to concede an 
Trish Parliament, there are but few who would consent that 
the Imperial Parliament should be destroyed for that purpose. 
But that would be the practical result of clause 24. There are 
numbers who, with the recollection of what Irish members 
have been in recent Parliaments, would hail their absence; but 
they must remember that when they are gone the Parliament 
which remains will be a British, not an Imperial one. This, 
however, does not affect the vital principle of the Bill, but 
solely its method. No doubt that method is challenged as to 
its vital point, but if it be once conceded that Ireland shall 
have a statutory Parliament, it will certainly be strange if 
Liberal statesmen cannot find a method which shall secure 
the two objects on which stress is laid—the authority of the 
Imperial Legislature and the establishment of a parliament 
in Dublin which shall be something different from a glorified 
vestry or even grand jury. 

It ought not to be impossible even now to establish some 
understanding with Mr. Chamberlain. The attempts to read 
him out of the party cannot permanently prevail, and what- 
ever temporary success they may achieve will be at the cost 
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of Liberalism itself. The gallantry with which he has main- 
tained an unpopular position ought ‘to have secured him the 
respect of a party whose life-blood is liberty. His action on 
the second reading of the Bill has exasperated many, and is 
admitted by many of his friends to have been a serious mistake, 
But too much importance may be attached to a step whose 
consequences are far less serious than appears in the excite- 
ment of the moment. A Dissolution was inevitable under 
any circumstances, and it is open to question whether any real 
injury has been done by its being hastened. In one sense the 
defeat of the Government is an advantage. The Bill has disap- 
peared, and the shape of that to be introduced in case Mr. Glad- 
stone secures a majority will be determined by the expression 
of public opinion. Is not this, then, the time when the schism 
may be healed and a platform laid down on which all who are 
prepared to give Ireland a Parliament of her own may agree? 

The great defect in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is that 
he attaches too little value to the national aspirations of 
Ireland. These aspirations, he tells us, ‘are not stronger 
nor more entitled to sympathy than those of the other 
nationalities which form integral parts of the United King- 
dom.” This certainly is a most misleading view of the 
situation. As I read it I ask, What is the cause of 
the present agitation? If the people of Ireland have no 
stronger aspirations than those of Scotland, how is it that 
the Scotch are so peaceful and the Irish so full of discontent, 
or that the representatives of the one country are among the 
most interested in the great questions of Imperial policy, and 
the most useful in discussing them, while those of the other 
care for them only in so far as they can be made available for 
Irish purposes? The truth is, the national sentiment of 
Scotland is satisfied because it is frankly recognized and 
studied, whereas that of Ireland has been ignored where it 
has not been positively outraged. Very probably this has 
often been done through ignorance or inadvertence, but the 
contempt of Irish ideas and feelings is not on that account 
the less irritating and offensive. 

The contrast is frequently drawn between the “law- 
abiding” Scotch and the lawless Irish, and we are asked why 
the latter should receive a consideration which is denied to 
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the other. The answer is only too manifest to those who are 
not so dominated by prejudice that they will not perceive the 
truth. We reap in both countries exactly as we have sown. 
Scotland has been able to insist on justice, and there the work 
of righteousness is peace. The Irish have been treated as 
“aliens in blood, language, and religion,” and now the alien 
spirit which we have fostered by our injustice has to be 
exorcised, if exorcise it we can, by the manifestation of a 
generous sympathy which may have all the more influence 
because of its refreshing novelty. I may be told that in 
writing this I am going back on ancient history. Would that 
it were so. But it is not necessary to go back further 
than 1880. I trace the origin of the present disturbances 
back to the refusal of the House of Lords to pass the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, and to the unhappy mistakes 
of Mr. Forster’s administration. Can any honest man say 
that if Scotland had been dealt with in the same fashion she 
would have furnished the same happy illustration of peace 
and contentment ? Can any man, even though endowed 
with a great imaginative faculty, conceive of Scotland being 
subjected to such treatment. Imagine nine hundred Scotchmen 
cast into prison and kept there without trial, at the will of a 
Secretary of State? Would Scotland have looked on in tran- 
quillity? Very possibly she would have taken a different plan 
for obtaining redress; but that she would have had redress, 
and had it speedily, is as certain as that the sun is in the 
heavens. 

If we are to learn the true moral of Mr. Forster’s adminis- 
tration, it must be remembered that he began his work with 
an honest desire to conciliate and serve the people. It was 
simply part of his strongly English nature that he should 
believe himself capable of governing the Irish much better 
than they could govern themselves. But that one fault was 
sufficient to mar all his work and neutralize his nobler 
qualities. A free people demand, and rightly demand, to 
have a voice in their own affairs. We act upon this in all 
that concerns ourselves, but we seem unable to comprehend 
it in relation to the Irish, and hence even high-minded, well- 
intentioned men like Mr. Forster and Mr. Trevelyan utterly 
failed and drew upon themselves the hatred of an infuriated 
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people. It is surely time that we ask ourselves whether there 
is not a “‘more excellent way,” which, for the sake of our 
national interests and our national character too, it becomes 
us to adopt. 

There is no practical choice between some great mea- 
sure which will meet the wishes of the Irish people and 
coercion, meaning an absolute subjugation to our power. It 
is commonly said in reply to this—I find it in speeches and 
in leading articles, and I find nothing else—that it is non- 
sense. No answer can be easier, and none can be less satis- 
factory. No one gives it who has anything else to say, and 
such strength of assertion may therefore fairly be regarded as 
indicating paucity of argument. It is on a par with that 
mode of disposing of Mr. Gladstone which treats him as an 
inspired lunatic, and culminates in the rude and truculent 
utterance in which Lord Randolph Churchill describes the 
Home Rule scheme as something more absurd than the 
united and concentrated genius of Bedlam and Colney Hatch 
could produce. No one means to assert that no middle 
course can be devised, but any compromise which is to work 
must be accepted by the Irish themselves. If we are resolved 
not to give them what they want, it would be infinitely 
better to offer them nothing at all. Hence a measure of local 
government which does not appeal to their imagination is 
sure to fail. If it be said that is all they ought to have, 
then we must accept the consequences of our refusal and 
prepare for coercion, and coercion of a very different type 
from that which is so gently touched in some of the mani- 
festoes—coercion worse even than that to which Mr. Cham- 
berlain has always shown so honourable an aversion. I agree 
fully with him, and ‘‘ cannot admit that the due enforcement 
of just laws can be properly described as coercion.” But can 
he or any one else who realizes the difficulties of the situation 
believe that this is all that needs to be done, or that righteous 
government such as this is the coercion to which Liberals 
object? The coercion which we denounce is that stern repres- 
sion to which Mr. Gladstone’s late Ministry found it necessary 
to resort, which deprived a nation of its liberties, which im- 
prisoned men on suspicion, and left them to lie in prison without 
trial, which, in fact, placed Ireland under a rule only one or 
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two steps removed from martial law. If we have forgotten 
what coercion means, it is not to be supposed that those who 
suffered from it, and especially the leaders of the movement 
who themselves have been subjected to the indignity and 
restraint of the suspect’s cell, are equally oblivious. And it 
is coercion of this type, only worse in degree, and reaching 
much further in its effects, to which recourse must be had 
if we cannot heal the long-standing feud between the two 
countries. 

The opponents of Mr. Gladstone style themselves ‘‘ Liberal 
Unionists.”’ The name implies an unfair charge against the 
Prime Minister and his supporters, and advances a claim on 
behalf of these seceders from him, and from the great majority 
of the Liberal party, which is hardly justified by the alliances 
into which they have been forced. There is as little desire or 
intention to weaken or dissolve the Union on the one side as 
the other. The difference is as to the policy by which it can 
best be strengthened. The contention of the Prime Minister 
is that the only link of connection on which absolute trust can 
be reposed is that of sympathy between the two peoples, and 
his policy is shaped with that view. That politicians like Mr. 
Goschen, who seem unable to appreciate the force of national 
sentiment, and whose secret feeling in relation to the Irish 
people, and possibly in relation to the democracy everywhere, 
is that it must be held in with bit and bridle, should dissent 
from his view, is not surprising. But they have no right, on 
that account, to brand us as Separatists. The safety and 
unity of this Empire are as dear to us as to them; but we 
believe that the surest foundation for both must be laid in the 
loyal content of the Irish as well as the English people. We 
regard the failures of the past as a national humiliation, 
and we desire to repair them by a more generous and sympa- 
thetic policy. 

It is no new thing for opponents of every change to try 
and fasten some ugly name upon its promoters, and quietly 
to impute to them all the evil thoughts and purposes which 
the name implies. There was a time when Whig Reformers 
were described as revolutionists, and now the descendants 
of those who had to face such calumnies are ready in their 
turn to employ like weapons against those who to-day are 
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doing the same kind of work as their fathers did. It is 
assumed that not only the greatness of this nation, but 
even the authority of religion itself, is bound up with the 
maintenance of the Church Establishment, and so Noncon- 
formists who labour for religious equality are described as 
atheists, just as those who are striving to bring order and 
peace out of the chaos into which our relations with Ireland 
have drifted are held up to public scorn as unpatriotic Sepa- 
ratists. This is partly a piece of tactics not very honourable 
or fair, but only too common; but it is also due toa confu- 
sion of the letter with the spirit. We as Nonconformists 
have been too long accustomed to this kind of representation 
to be troubled by it. Experience has taught us that true 
power lies in spirit and not in form, and we can apply this 
principle even to a difficult political problem such as that 
with which we have here to deal. I for one believe in the 
policy of justice and sympathy, and I look to its consistent 
application as a remedy for the ills of Ireland. I am no 
advocate for a weak sentimentalism such as that which marked 
the late Tory administration of Ireland. The firm and un- 
flinching enforcement of just laws is the duty of every 
Government, and no exception to this can be admitted in the 
case of Ireland. But we shall be all the better prepared for 
a rule which cannot well be too stern if employed only for the 
punishment of crime when we have redressed all grievances, 
and so got rid of that political discontent which has too often 
become the sanction and apology for crime. 

But I object scarcely less to the other part of the title 
** Liberal Unionists,” as applied to a large section, and, 
indeed, to the great majority of those Liberals who defeated 
the Bill in Parliament, and are now doing their utmost to 
secure the verdict of the constituencies against their old 
leader. Whatever the object they have in view, the cause 
they are promoting is that of reaction. The voice may be the 
voice of Jacob, but the hands are those of Esau. ‘The flag of 
Liberalism may be allowed to float over the motley host of 
East Edinburgh or Rossendale, but the blows which it strikes 
will fall on the cause of Liberalism; and such success as is 
achieved will be to the strengthening of Lord Salisbury. It is 
curious to note how already the Tory sentiment is beginning 
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to affect some who have hitherto been regarded as sturdy 
champions of Liberalism. The Spectator has for some time 
been falling out of the ranks; but even I, who have long 
distrusted its Liberalism, was not prepared for the manifesta- 
tions of the Tory temper recently found in it. But it is not 
surprising. Tories must quietly exult over those Liberals who 
are doing their work now, but are pleasing themselves with 
the idea that, when this battle is over, they will return to the 
old standard. Tories, at all events, are perfectly satisfied to 
let that morrow take care for the things of itself, believ- 
ing (and, as I think, rightly) that the advantage will all be 
with them. 

To us as Nonconformists the new alliances which have 
suddenly been struck up appear as unnatural as they are 
surprising. As plain, straightforward men, we do not under- 
stand professed Liberals who enter into compacts with Tories 
in order to injure other members of their own party. Honour- 
able independence is entitled to respect even though its action 
is inconvenient, but it should keep itself clear of unworthy 
complications. We, at all events, are repelled by such coali- 
tions, and we venture to predict that the Liberals who are 
parties to them will yet live to confess their mistake. We see 
all the forces, forces of Toryism and reaction, against which we 
are accustomed to struggle, arrayed in opposition to the leader 
we have so long followed; and there certainly must be some 
very sufficient reason shown before we can desert him, and take 
our place side by side with those who are as keenly opposed to 
us as to the people of Ireland. That reason I, for one, am 
unable to find. I have faith in the purpose and in the states- 
manship of our great chief. I believe that he means to bring 
England and Ireland into closer accord by wise legislation ; 
and further, that there is no living statesman who has so 
clear an “insight” as to what that legislation must be. I 
have no fear that the mistakes of the late Bill will be 
repeated in its successor. I believe, further, that the success 
of the Government at the coming elections will be an enor- 
mous gain to the cause of progress, and therefore I unhesita- 
tingly give my support to Mr. Gladstone. 

I have not arrived at this conclusion hastily, and I certainly 
have not formed it in servile deference to Mr. Gladstone. I 
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have been unable to approve all the Ministerial strategy, and I 
have strongly disapproved the attitude taken to Mr. Chamber- 
lain. But the time is past for dwelling on the mere incidents 
of the controversy. The battle is joined, and the first point 
to be decided is, whether Mr. Gladstone or Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who is the true leader of the Tory party, is to shape 
the government of Ireland. If I could ever have hesitated as to 
my answer when the issue is raised in this form, my doubt 
has been scattered by the arguments of Mr. Gladstone’s 
critics. The more I have studied them, the stronger has 
become my conviction of the necessity of a great measure 
such as that whose principle the constituencies are asked 
to approve. 

This question is one which needs for its wise settlement the 
application of those great Christian principles which ought 
to be supreme in all our politics. The concession of Home 
Rule to Ireland stands in a position quite different from 
that of other great reforms which have previously awakened 
the zeal and taxed the efforts of English Liberals. From 
the latter we ourselves have had distinct benefit to expect 
in the extension of political right or the removal of reli- 
gious grievance, in some great financial reforms or in the 
triumph of an international policy making for peace. In 
the present case we have everything to give, and to give 
under pressure from men who have done everything to 
make concession difficult. Shall we prove ourselves equal 
to the effort? It is hardly to be expected that any scheme 
of the kind should excite much enthusiasm, except as en- 
thusiasm is kindled by every noble and generous attempt 
to do the right; but in Christian hearts there should be no 
influence more stimulating than this passion for justice and 
mercy. Nonconformists felt it in the conflicts for Roman 
Catholic emancipation, and for the abolition of negro slavery. 
Have we lost the spirit which animated our fathers in these 
heroic struggles for righteousness? We have earned for 
ourselves the distinction of being foremost as champions of 
subject and oppressed races. Is Ireland alone to be denied a 
place in our sympathies? Nay. We of all others should be 
the last to indulge that national prejudice which has been the 
cause of much of the evil from which we suffer now, and 
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which constitutes a fatal disqualification for the good govern- 
ment of Ireland. Of all people the Irish are the most ready 
to respond to a sympathetic rule, but that is impossible for 
any who proceed on the assumption that they are as unfit for 
self-government as Hottentots. Strange to tell, those who 
advance this plea are seeking to maintain a system which 
practically gives them the power of ruling us as well as 
themselves. Such a sentiment, however, will find no approval 
from us. The Irishman differs from us in many respects, 
and not the least in the matter of his religion. But I know 
of no differences which warrant the language of depreciation, 
despair, and reckless condemnation, too often employed in 
relation to a gallant, high-minded, and generous people, and 
certainly none which make them an exception to the law of 
all Christian life, that we should do unto others as we would 
that others should do unto us. 

Is it too much to expect that Christian men, and especially 
those whose own faith has been tried in the furnace of perse- 
cution, should look at this subject in another aspect from 
that in which it presents itself to mere politicians? Is it for 
us who have learned by the experience of centuries to trust 
“not in chariots and horses,” but in the ‘‘ name of the living 
God,” to be carried away by a panic for which there is no 
reasonable warrant? Or have we no faith in the healing 
influence of a policy of generous conciliation? We have 
tried long enough the policy of coercion—a coercion which 
meant the repression of a nation. The first steps in a new 
path will be difficult and trying, and may possibly for a time 
seem to fail. Have we not the courage to make the effort, 
believing in the eternal power of justice, and resting on Him 
who, in the course of His providence, continually humbles the 
pride of man by showing that power is ultimately given not 
to the mighty or the wise, but to him who faithfully seeks to 


do His will and get it done on earth ? 
J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
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ENDURING HARDNESS. 


‘‘Thou, therefore, endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
2 Tomornry ii. 3. 
We have had a hard time this last winter. The weather has 
been so severe and so trying, that all those of us who have 
been obliged to go out and work have endured no small 
amount of hardship. And on the whole this has been much 
better for us than if we had sat in luxurious rooms into which 
not a whiff of cold air was permitted to enter, and had pitied 
the poor shivering passengers who could not afford to indulge 
themselves in that way. Indeed, hardship is one of the tonics 
which God provides to promote a vigorous and healthy life— 
to secure a strongly-developed manhood. 

It is very extraordinary to observe how the two extremes of 
society agree in loving the very opposite of this—a life of 
perfect ease. The squalid lazzaroni of Naples, if they only 
get enough maccaroni to keep them from hunger, seem to 
regard it as the very height of enjoyment to bask in the sun 
in absolute and untroubled indolence: and the highest and 
richest act as if they thought it paradise itself to pass their 
time in gracefully doing nothing. Neither of these classes 
attains the full stature or joy of manhood; their nature 
remains crude and feeble to the end. And as with the 
natural, so is it with the spiritual. The apostle here is 
writing to Timothy, an evangelist, a preacher of the Word; 
but the exhortation which he addresses to him conveys the 
general lesson— 
g°I. That the endurance of hardship is one of the conditions 
of healthy religious life and work. This God has ordained, 
and this we must accept and fall in with. 

The educational effect of enduring hardship is very great. 
We need hardship and strenuous effort to render the fibre of 
our nature firm and strong. Those who are born in a 
vigorous climate, where they have to brave fierce winds and 
piercing cold, and to work with all their strength if they are 
to make the earth yield her increase, become muscular in 
body as well as determined in character. They present a 
striking contrast to the dwellers in soft and enervating 
climates, who are sure to exhibit an effeminate type of body 
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and a character wanting in energy and power. Many of us 
elder men, as we look back on our school-days, can remember 
that one main object in our education was to make us hardy. 
We were required to bear hardship that we might become 
hardy. The indulgence of thick clothing and well heated 
rooms was all but unknown; compulsion was deemed a 
great deal better than persuasion ; and, although this dis- 
cipline was anything but pleasant, and in some cases was 
cruelly and mischievously severe, still it concurred with exact 
teaching to give a sturdiness and a force to the men of that 
day, which we must take care not to lose in the present. We 
want the hardihood which will make us ready to face any 
duty however difficult, any obstacle however great. 

Now in our Christian course we have much to brave, much 
to endure, and if we are not inured to hardness, we are in 
danger of becoming unfaithful and even of drawing back. It 
is when we are promptly advancing to encounter danger, 
unhesitatingly contending against opposition, “‘ fighting the 
good fight,” that our faith becomes stronger, our will more 
resolute, our prayers more earnest and persevering, and our 
whole spiritual nature more firmly knit and manly. Our 
constant aim ought to be to live not a life of ease, but a life 
of diligence and activity, of watchfulness and work. Those 
who seem only to inquire how they can avoid troublous 
thought, how they can attain to perpetual peace, luxuriating 
in the favour of the Lord Jesus and in visions of the heavenly 
home, fare much the same as those who seek after material 
luxury; they sink into habitual self-indulgence and moral 
weakness; they exhibit nothing grand or winning in their 
own character, and they have no heart to toil for the good of 
others. And yet it is the prevailing tendency to this spiritual 
luxury which makes the words of our text so truly appropriate 
in the present day. The abounding luxury of the world is 
almost matched by the widespread luxury in the Church. 
Public worship, which ought to aim chiefly at the glory of 
God, seems planned for the entertainment of man. Instead 
of bracing up those who attend it, and sending them forth 
strong to do and to bear, it simply enervates them, for it is 
regarded as little more than a recreation. Indeed, we expect 
everything to be done for us. The church must be so com- 
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fortable that we can sit perfectly at our ease; the music 
must be so delightful as to rival the most enchanting concert ; 
the sermon must be so eloquent as to thrill the soul and act 
like a charm. Instead of calling on every faculty of our 
nature to put forth its strength to honour God and praise His 
name, instead of using the most sedulous care to place the 
very noblest spiritual sacrifice on His altar, we too generally 
come simply to receive, simply to enjoy, simply to gain 
comfort. And what is the result? We go away not with 
greater spiritual vigour, but with increased disinclination for 
that which causes trouble or demands effort. If in the very 
highest department of the Christian life, the worship of the 
Eternal God, we think mainly of ease and enjoyment, and do 
not desire, as chief of all, to glorify Him, or to renew our own 
spiritual strength, how certain is it that we shall fail in the 
battle, shall maintain too little principle to resist temptation 
or hold fast to integrity and truth, fair dealing and generosity, 
in the affairs of business; how certain that we shall not have 
power enough to ‘‘ stand in the evil day, and having done all 
to stand.” Brethren, the apostle always speaks of life in this 
world of sin as a fight, a race, a thing which demands 
strenuous effort; and declares that he will emulate the eager 
runner in the old games—will forget the things which are 
behind and reach forth unto those things which are before, 
ever pressing to the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus. Only thus can our religious life develop 
into its highest vigour, only thus can we become fitted for the 
noblest service in the kingdom of God! 

Again: we can resemble Christ only as we endure hard- 
ship. Do let us draw near and study the wonderful life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Here we are standing on holy ground, 
and need to look with profound reverence. Let us contem- 
plate Him with a heart so warm and susceptible as to receive 
His image, and feel constrained faithfully to follow in His steps. 

The life of our Lord was, as you well know, the ideal, the 
perfect life—the life which, in its essential qualities, its grand 
ruling features, we are called to imitate. Now He possessed 
all power and all resources. Does He use them to build for 
Himself a lordly mansion? Does He determine to gather 
around Him, for His own private enjoyment, all pleasant 
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things, purple and gems, and music and dance? Does He 
choose to live in luxury and self-indulgence ? Oh no! This is 
His account of His place of dwelling and mode of life: “ Foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay His head.” And He would teach us 
by this that what He chiefly valued, what He deemed to be of 
real intrinsic worth, was not the robes and jewels which adorn 
the body, not the material possessions which give worldly 
importance, but the graces which beautify the soul—the moral 
energy and earnestness which resolve on doing great and 
beneficent acts among men. Whilst He treated rank and 
ease as very little things, things which belong to this world, 
and which men seek and gain quite without Him, He treated 
holiness and righteousness, and self-denial and love, de- 
voutness and obedience to the Father’s will, as the great 
things which really ennoble life, and which He desired so to 
illustrate as to call forth a craving for them in all human 
hearts. In illustrating them, He endured every kind of hard- 
ship. Rather than swerve from righteousness or hold back 
the truth, He was content to encounter the ridicule and scorn 
and hatred of men. He would cheerfully bear the heat by 
day and the cold by night, if only He could thereby get near 
to human hearts and constrain them to love God. Ay, He 
would go bravely and unhesitatingly to the Garden with all 
its anguish, to the Cross with all its suffering and shame, and 
even to death itself with its bitterest humiliation, since these 
things were needful to accomplish His Father’s will. Mark 
you, He did not court danger for danger’s sake, as some 
of His misguided followers have done. He did not gratui- 
tously volunteer to suffer, when suffering would do no good. 
Again and again, when His enemies sought to take Him 
and to stone Him, He withdrew to some place of safety, 
and escaped out of their hands. The fanaticism which thinks 
that the soul can be safe and the character noble only where 
there is squalor or suffering, had no place in His life. He 
came “eating and drinking,” enjoying nature and society— 
no ascetic, no advocate of penance; but yet when His hour 
was come, and by suffering and suffering alone He could 
glorify the Father He braved the fiery ordeal, and poured out 
His soul unto death. 
VOL. XV. 34 
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We often speak of the beauty, the nobleness, the perfectnegs 
of the life of Christ. Even critics, who as critics have brains 
but no heart, when they come into His presence are constrained 
to lay aside the tone of the critic and to confess, ‘“‘ Never man 
spake like this man ;”’ never man lived like this man, “ verily 
this is the Son of God.” Shall we, then, not earnestly seek to 
resemble Him? And if we are to do this, must we not be 
prepared to endure hardness ; to “ take up our cross daily 
and follow Him” ? 

Still further, the very nature of the Christian life implies 
the endurance of hardship. 

** Know ye not,” says the Apostle James, “ that the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God? Whosoever then will 
be a friend of the world is the enemy of God.” And the 
Apostle John says, “‘ If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him.” And Jesus Himself says, ‘ Be- 
cause you are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you.” Now remember the 
world is not a passive, but a most active power. Itis always 
busy, insinuating its subtle poison into every vacant cranny 
in the heart of man. With equal truth we may say it sweeps 
along like a strong and commanding current which it requires 
the highest courage to breast and oppose. It is a difficult 
thing indeed to be “in the world” and yet ‘not of the 
world.” But if we are the followers of Christ this is the very 
thing we must do. Christ came from heaven to set up “a 
kingdom which is not of this world ”’—a kingdom which, in its 
principles, its spirit, its aim, is directly antagonistic to the 
world. All those who are really Christ’s must have the 
mind of Christ—they must follow the lead of Christ. He is 
their captain, and whither He goes they must go. As He 
fights against the world, so must they fight against the world: 
and this we cannot do unless we are willing to endure hard- 
ness, unless we gird up our loins and play the man. No soft 
yielding to what is easy and popular, to what secures us the 
friendship of the world, is consistent with the Christian life. 
And, besides, we shall never have any power to move others 
and bring them to Christ, if we are so utterly unlike Him in 
spirit as to shun suffering or refuse the cross, when duty 
calls us either to the one or to the other. It was when 
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Timothy saw the dauntless courage of Paul at Lystra, as he 
fell wounded by his adversaries and left for dead, that he 
enrolled himself among the disciples; and it has been when 
the spirit of noble self-denial, the martyr-spirit, has been most 
conspicuous in the Church, that the world has been most 
ready to believe. In a word, since the Christian life is simply 
following Christ, we cannot present it in its loftiest form 
unless we endure hardship. 

II. But now observe, what the apostle insists on is, not that 
hardship will be sure to fall to our lot, if we live as Christian 
men, but that we must be willing to take up our cross and 
endure hardship for the sake of our Lord. Many have to 
suffer who bear their suffering most reluctantly and com- 
plainingly ; we must bear ours cheerfully if it is our Master 
who calls us thereto. We must remember that the endurance 
of hardsuip is no “strange thing” in the Christian warfare. 


This thought is conveyed by the very word ‘ endure ” in our 
text, which signifies ‘‘ suffer with ;” so that the Revised Version 
renders the passage, ‘‘ Suffer hardship with me, as a good 


soldier of Jesus Christ.”” The apostle was no stranger to 
hardship. No sooner had he entered on his apostolic work 
than he began to suffer. As you read the long list of his 
sorrows and hardships in which he exceeds his brother- 
disciples—“‘ labours more abundant, stripes above measure. 
prisons more frequent, deaths oft; perils of waters, perils of 
robbers, perils by his own countrymen, perils by the heathen, 
perils in the city, perils in the wilderness, perils in the sea, 
perils among false brethren; weariness and painfulness, 
watchings often, hunger and thirst, fastings often, cold and 
nakedness ’—you almost wonder that he did not give up a 
service which cost him so dear. But he could declare “‘ none 
of these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I may finish my course with joy, and testify 
the gospel of the grace of God.” That is the man who said 
to Timothy, and says to you and to me, “ Suffer hardship 
with me, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ,” And he adds, 
“No soldier dreams of a life of ease: no competitor in the 
games expects to win the crown unless he is ready to brave the 
risks of the contest. No husbandman reaps the fruit of the 
earth unless he first bears the toil and fatigue and hardships 
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of the field ;”” and so no man can win the Christian crown, or 
reap the Christian harvest, unless he is willing to endure the 
hardship that must precede. The result is worth the con- 
flict: grudge not, grudge not the price—cheerfully suffer the 
hardship. 

And do think how wonderfully some large-souled men have 
consented to bear hardship, ay, have exulted in the chance of 
bearing hardship, for a good and noble purpose. It is im- 
possible to read with unquickened pulse the story of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition, of the unimaginable hardships which 
he and his comrades joyfully encountered in the interests of 
science, and of the saddening death of both himself and his 
intrepid crew before they could bring home the news of their 
discovery. Equally stimulating is it to read the accounts of 
similar expeditions, and the sanguine hopes the leaders 
cherished that they would win the honour of finding a N.W. 
passage. Think, too, what our men had to endure in the 
Soudan, and how uncomplainingly they bore it! ‘‘ Now they 
did it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible!” 
Shall we, then, long and hope for that imperishable crown, and 
yet shrink from the dust of the conflict? Shall we grasp at 
the reward when we have no heart for the toil and the hard- 
ship! No, we must fight if we would reign, and ask for 
courage, not for exemption. 

And let us not forget that our Lord, during His life on 
earth, allowed no one to enlist under Him, no one to take His 
name and espouse His cause, without first letting him know 
what it involved—ay, and without begging him to count the 
cost before he fell into rank. ‘‘ Unless a man is prepared to 
forsake all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” Think, 
then, how strong must have been the faith of those who under 
such conditions yielded to Him and entered His service! How 
unanswerable must have been the evidence on which their 
trust in Him rested! How certain they must have been that 
they were not mistaken as to the reality of His miracles and 
the Divine glory of His life! And what a mighty testimony 
did they bear to their Lord by the sufferings which they so 
cheerfully underwent in his behalf. And depend upon it 
that we must prove the sincerity of our faith by our ready 
endurance of the greatest hardships for His sake, if we are to 
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produce lasting effects on the minds of men. Deeds must 
accompany words. We must show by our willingness to suffer 
that we are in earnest, if we are to persuade men to go with us. 

III. Finally, we must remember that in enduring hardship 
we are only acting in accordance with our calling, as good and 
honourable soldiers of Jesus Christ. The soldier is treated 
with respect because of the qualities which his chosen pro- 
fession supposes. He must be a man who is absolutely loyal 
to his country and his queen; ready to undertake any service 
which may be required of him, however arduous it may be, 
and whateverriskit mayinvolve. ‘‘ Tothebreach, dearfriends, 
to the breach!” he hears the captain say, and without a 
moment’s hesitation he hastens to the spot where wounds and 
death are thickest. He forgets self, forgets even life itself, 
in his devotion to that which honour and obedience may 
demand. 

The soldier must be a man of courage, of imperturbable 
courage, if he is to bear himself manfully in the field. He 
must be ready to dare all things; he must make light of 
hardship, if he is following where his captain leads. The 
captain’s enthusiasm and intrepidity are caught by the men, 
and what he does, that they are willing, eager themselves to do. 

But the soldier of Christ—how much more prompt should 
be his obedience, how much more consecrated his heart, for 
he has been redeemed by the precious blood of Christ, his 
Leader! How much more lofty and indomitable should be his 
courage, for his final victory is certain. How much more 
intense should be his enthusiasm, for he is responding to the 
voice of his invincible Captain, as He calls to him “ Follow 
me.” ‘Follow me: the way is rough, but I have trodden it. 
The sufferings are often great, but I have borne them. The 
hardships are trying to flesh and blood, but I have never 
shrunk from them myself. Follow me, and if you come first 
to the cross, you shall come at last to the crown! ” 

Oh joyful day, when the tired warrior sees victory imme- 
diately before him, ay, really gained, and says with undying 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ I have fought the good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord the righteous 
judge shall give me at that day”! 
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Do I seem to you to be dreaming dreams, or speaking 
parables? Do you rub your eyes in amazement and ask, 
‘‘ Where, where are these Christian soldiers, who are enduring 
so much hardship? I see professedly Christian men as 
anxious to avoid the cross, as eager to secure ease and enjoy- 
ment, as any others.’ Perhaps so. It is too likely that the 
spirit of the age has found its way into the hearts of many 
Christian men, and made them unfaithful. It is more than 
probable that the want of a Christ-like spirit of endurance is 
the main, the fatal hindrance to the rapid and permanent 
victory of the Church. 

And yet there are many silent battles going on in men’s 
souls, which no human eye can see—battles in which the 
heart suffers and bleeds rather than give in to evil. There 
are multitudes of noble men and women who do not parade 
their work and their self-denial, but who forego every doubt- 
ful pleasure, and toil on when mind and body are weary, if 
they may but render some slight service to those who need it, 
ay, and bear the cold sneer and the cold shoulder for the sake 
of fidelity to their sovereign Lord. 

But oh, if there are any who feel that such an inquiry does 
strike home to their hearts direct, let them, oh let them look to 
Jesus, who endured the cross and despised the shame ; and to 
the great cloud of witnesses, who bore their testimony through 
ceaseless sufferings and at the cost of a cruel death; and 
then, as they think of the exhortation of our text, let them 
contemplate the course of ‘the man who wrote it, a course of 
ceaseless toil and ceaseless self-sacrifice—and, as they look, 
resolve to obey his words, ‘‘ Thou, therefore, suffer hardship 
with me as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 

J. C. HARRISON. 


WHIT-SUNDAY AT CRATHIE. 


Ir was on a Sunday morning of exceptional beauty in last 
month that I enjoyed the opportunity of worshipping at 
Crathie Church. Whether the Queen would be present at 
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the service was extremely doubtful, but the ladies of the 
party were prepared to run the risk, and for myself I had 
the expectation that I should at least have the privilege of 
listening to one of the able preachers of the Scotch Church, 
and I was at the same time somewhat curious to see how 
the service was conducted in a Highland church, which, 
as the church of the parish in which Her Majesty’s Highland 
home is situate, has a somewhat unique character. The 
morning was one of those rare times when Nature puts on 
her loveliest garb. A storm had just passed over the district, 
and the air had all the freshness, and the sky all the bright- 
ness and the glory, which follow a dispersion of electrical 
influences such as for two or three days had burdened 
the atmosphere and depressed the spirit. It would not be 
easy to conceive of a more striking picture than that pre- 
sented by the small rustic church standing on a slight 
eminence in the midst of a scene of fairy-like beauty. Crathie 
Church stands alone, but as we approached it we were in- 
voluntarily reminded of the tribes of the Lord going up to 
the ‘‘ testimony of Israel,” for from every side the people 
seemed to be wending their way, not in great numbers of 
course, but still in numbers considerable for a district which 
seemed so solitary. Anything less like a royal chapel 
cannot well be imagined. The architecture, if indeed it 
can be said to have any architecture, is plain in the very 
last degree. Standing in the centre of the graveyard of the 
parish it is the very type of primitive simplicity—the kind 
of place which the old Covenanters might have raised, and in 
which they would have found a sanctuary exactly suited to 
their ideas. The groups of peasants who hung about the 
yard waiting for the commencement of the service, or for the 
arrival of the royal party, and who, perhaps, were exchanging 
with each other the village gossip, were in strict keeping with 
all the surroundings. The only exceptional feature was in 
the narrow staircase which led up to the gallery, and which 
was carpeted in a style altogether unlike the building itself. 
Going up I found myself in a gallery so low that it would 
have been easy to touch the ceiling; indeed, in the higher 
pews it must be rather difficult for a tall man to keep clear of 
it. The interior of the building is of the same unpretending 
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character as the outside, the only peculiar feature in it being 
the red lining of the front pews in the gallery which are 
appropriated for the Queen and the royal party. Nothing 
could be more unlike the prouder shrines of Anglican worship 
than this humble house of God in the midst of these quiet 
Highland hills. Outside was Nature in scenes of surpassing 
loveliness and stately majesty, never seen to greater advantage 
than on that glorious morning, and as we turned from them 
into the humble place where the dwellers in these hamlets 
had worshipped for generations, there came back on our 
minds the old spiritual truth: ‘‘ Howbeit the Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 

There is a tender and almost pathetic interest in a church 
like that of Crathie. It is essentially a thing of the soil, with 
the same characteristics of primitive simplicity which we find 
everywhere around us. Modern art has not laid a finger 
upon it, whether for good or evil. I know nothing of its age, 
but its weather-beaten form carries us back to the sterner 
times of conflict and suffering—beyond even the days when 
the clans, influenced, as Lord Rosebery recently told us, not 
so much by love to the Stuarts as hatred to the Union, 
mustered under the banner of Mar to overthrow the ancestor 
of the beloved sovereign who here has an occasional retreat 
from the “ pomp and circumstances” of royalty—back to that 
darker period when the Stuart was repaying the devotion of 
Scotch loyalty by seeking to trample on the liberty of Scotch 
consciences. Through all the changes which have passed 
over Scotland, the old church has been unchanged. Of these 
sturdy Highlanders it may be truly said: 


They tread the paths which pious men have trod, 
And love established modes of serving God. 


Let not any one, however, suppose that they do not feel the 
influence of modern life, or have lost the independence of 
their fathers. It may be a surprise to many to hear that the 
Church of Rome has a strong following in these quiet glens 
and secluded hamlets. In the adjoining parish of Braemar I 
was told that they form at least a half of the population, the rest 
being divided between the Established and the Free Church. 
The Free Church has done more for the emancipation both 
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of mind and heart among these villagers than is generally 
understood, and some of the laity, especially the younger 
men, hardly retain that sense of ministerial authority to 
which the clergy naturally cling. I was very much interested 
in two or three bright young fellows whom I happened to 
meet, and who were singularly outspoken in their views. 
They were keen Radicals, and, being earnest Free Churchmen 
as well, had a supreme contempt for The Scotsman. It might 
be extremely useful to the editor of the organ of the “‘ superior 
persons” of Scotland could he have heard the indignant and 
scornful words with which one of these youths (who had 
brains enough to have furnished a score of London ‘‘ mash- 
ers”) denounced him and his works. But it was not The 
Scotsman alone of which he was independent. He was 
equally keen on his own minister, who was more than sus- 
pected of opposition to Mr. Gladstone. There was no lack of 
respect for the man and his work, but a very distinct expres- 
sion of opinion that he was not to be regarded as the political 
guide of his people. He would be a rash man who should 
venture to predict what verdict Scotland will pronounce on 
the Government, but he certainly will be wrong who forms 
his forecast on the opinions of clubs and middle-class associa- 
tions, and does not take full account of the democratic senti- 
ment of the nation. 

But these reflections on the Church and the dwellers in the 
region round have led me away from the subject of this brief 
sketch. The party in which I was easily found places near 
the royal pew, and at the time of service the Queen, the 
Princess Beatrice, and the Princess Louis of Battenberg 
came in without any show of state, and took their seats 
simply as members of the congregation, who came to kneel 
side by side with the humble peasantry of the parish before 
the one God and Father of all, who has made of one blood 
all the dwellers upon earth. I have often seen “ nameless ” 
people, that is—to use Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable distinction 
between “‘ anonymous” and ‘‘ nameless *"—people who have 
no name which any one cares to know, make their entry into 
a church with infinitely more fuss and ostentation. In truth, 
in the case of the Queen and her party, these features were 
conspicuous by their absence. So was it throughout the 
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service, in every part of which Her Majesty took her part. 
We have been so accustomed, by all our English habits and 
traditions, to regard the stateliness of a high Anglican service 
as fitting in with the true ideas of royalty, that it is difficult 
to realize the Queen as interested in a service which would be 
considered simple and almost rude in a village chapel. The 
hymns sung were the old Scotch psalms, the first being that 
Hundredth Psalm which even the Scotch versifiers have not 
been able to rob of its native majesty. The precentor was 
helped by a small company of voices, evidently trained for 
the purpose, but there was little to distinguish the service 
of song from that common in the parish churches of the 
Highlands, which, it is unnecessary to say, is not of a high 
order. 

The officiating minister was Mr. Tulloch, the son of the 
late Principal Tulloch; and I, for one, felt a special interest 
both in his sermon and in his mode of conducting the service, 
because of his position as a representative of a school which 
is anxious to bring the Scotch Establishment as near as 
possible into line with that of England. If the service of 
which I am writing was a fair illustration of what the product 
of this movement may be expected to be, I cannot look forward 
very hopefully to its future. To say the least of it, it is out 
of date. It is nothing better than a revival of what was 
common in the Anglican Church of the last century, and what 
all but wrought its overthrow. It is a sad sign for Scottish 
religion if Scotland has so far lost her old spirit that this is 
what will be acceptable to her people now. 

I will, however, go more into particulars. The prayers 
were brief, comprehensive, appropriate, but with no touch of 
Evangelical sentiment or spiritual fervour. They had evidently 
been carefully cast into Collect form, as though the intention 
were to reduce the contrast between the Anglican Liturgy and 
this simple style of worship. Then came the sermon, not 
marked by vigour of thought or elegance of style, and on 
which, when it was over, I could have passed the criticism 
which was all my old tutor gave to a discourse of one of my 
fellow-students. ‘ Mr. ——,” said the excellent Professor, 
“‘ you chose a most excellent text,” and then closed his book 
and left the room. Mr. Tulloch was not content with one 
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excellent text, but took two, either of which would have 
supplied abundant material for an edifying Evangelical dis- 
course. That, however, seemed to be the last thing which 
the preacher intended to give us. The texts were, “It is 
expedient for you that I go away, for if I go not away the 
Comforter will not come ;” the other, “‘I will not leave you 
comfortless.” That a Christian teacher, taking these words, 
among the most touching and memorable which even the 
Lord Himself ever spoke, as the topic of his discourse, should 
evade the great spiritual truths they contain, and, instead of 
referring either to the work of Christ or that of the Comforter 
whom He sent, should simply dwell on the benefits which 
may be derived from affliction, and especially of bereavement, 
and of the healing influences of time and of ordinary work, 
would seem almostincredible. Yet so it was. Far be it from 
me to say a word as to Mr. Tulloch’s theology. It may be 
eminently Evangelical, but this certainly did not appear in 
the sermon. Once, indeed, he spoke of the disciples having 
regarded Jesus as ‘‘almost a man,” and I hoped that he 
would have added that when the Spirit came they learned 
that He was indeed Divine. But this was lacking. In truth, 
if the design had been to show how little of supernatural 
truth there is in the most spiritual utterances of our Lord, it 
could not well have been carried out more successfully. In 
the evening I was at a Free Church where one of our own 
brethren, a Congregational minister from Lancashire, preached 
out of the fulness of his own heart the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The contrast was so striking that, if the two sermons were 
placed side by side, it would be difficult to recognize them as 
expositions of the same truth. I cannot doubt which was the 
most likely to be useful for the great work of the ministry. 
One point in the sermon deserves special notice. Dealing 
with the hope of heaven, as with everything else, the preacher 
sought to minimize the difference between this world and that 
which is to come, and, in illustration of this, quoted a passage 
from ‘‘ Oceana ” expressive of the fecling the traveller had 
when, far away in Australia, he found himself in another but 
alarger England. But this reference to ‘‘ the most charming 
book of the most charming author ” had another object beyond 
that of illustration. It introduced a brief passage about the 
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glory of the Empire and the need to preserve its unity, which, 
though lightly touched, was extremely significant. If this 
kind of teaching is to prevail in the Church of Scotland there 
can be little doubt as to what the future of that Church will 
be. At present its friends are buoyed up with the idea of a 
revival of its power. But if this is to be at all maintained, it 
must be by the force of the pulpit. If it trusts to men of 
worldly tastes who care much for social position or esthetic 
refinement, and for that are ready to sacrifice higher spiritual 
teaching, it is certainly leaning on a reed which will pierce 
its hand. The Free Church wields a mighty power in its 
Evangelical pulpit. It was my privilege on the Sunday 
following that which I have described to worship with the 
large, thoughtful, and attentive congregation of Dr. White 
in Edinburgh. The minister and congregation of such a type 
have a spiritual power which the lovers of a pleasant and 
easy Christianity can never attain. It is by them that the 
religious spirit of Scotland is touched. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH PSALM. 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


Ir would have been a terrible thing if, looking abroad and 
recognizing God’s movements, the Psalmist’s heart had not 
been stirred with rejoicing that everything in this world was 
going on so nobly and so splendidly under the government of 
God. There is that which gives occasion for psalms of exul- 
tation and triumph continually. He that is most in sympathy 
with God is most ready to see this. This world is not a 
failure. God’s causes are not failures. Man has power to 
block the work of God in this place and that place, but, on 
the whole, the work of God goes on majestically toward its 
ultimate completion. 

We want to set ourselves in harmony with that idea. The 
great trend of the world is full of joyous gladness. ‘The work 
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of God is advancing from age to age, making every age more 
glorious than any age that has gone before. It is your part 
to teach your children that the world is moving majestically 
under the government of God. Teach them to sympathize with 
the pain and distress that is in the world, but let them hear 
the deep tone running through all history, the tone of thanks- 
giving to God for a triumph of His power that is everywhere 
in the world. There are many other psalms that strike the 
same keynote and ring with the same exultation. 

The earth and God belong to one another. ‘‘ The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and they that 
dwell therein.” Notice the way in which these things seem 
to lie outside of the writer. He is a spectator of the glory of 
God, full of exultation. Although nothing of this belongs to 
his own peculiar life, he rejoices in knowing how this world 
and God belong together ; how God is being glorified and the 
world blessed as the ages move along. There is something 
noble in that. Before man begins to think about his own 
education and privileges let him rejoice in the great spectacle 
which his eyes see, of God’s government everywhere. If it 
were possible to look upon some star ruled by God, and 
beings living there blessed by Him and showing forth His 
glory, the sight ought to make man lift himself with even 
more unselfish triumph, and sing of God’s goodness and 
power. The basis of every rejoicing in the good that comes 
to us must be in the great, unselfish conception how gloriously 
God is moving in the world toward His own glory. If it comes 
to my knowledge that some exquisite work is being done in 
any far-away corner of the world—a curtain lifted in some 
old civilization, some work done by the self-sacrifice of man 
for man—I ought to rejoice in it simply because it is so beau- 
tiful and good. 

There is a Being thus manifesting Himself in some great 
utterance that comes to me, and gives me such satisfaction 
that I lift up my song of triumph for it. It is a poor soul 
that cannot rejoice that the earth is the Lord’s, and the ful- 
ness thereof; that does not find immediate, rich satisfaction 
in that, even before associating itself with the world. Let us 
accustom ourselves to this triumph, apart from our own 
immediate life. The noblest Christian souls have always 
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been able thus to exult in the glory of God apart from their 
own life. Yet it is impossible entirely to stop there. The 
first two verses make a great and noble psalm in themselves, 
But David does go on to associate his own life with the 
glorious life of God. After man has thus found God glorious 
in the world, he may go on to claim his part because he ig 
God’s child. He is part of the great humanity to which the 
blessedness of God may come. 

How is it possible that one should enter into this great, 
high life, this increasing exultation in the fact that man igs 
God’s child, immediately belonging to that which God is 
doing, even though our own action is not involved, simply 
because we are manifestations of Himself? ‘‘ Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord, and sit in His holy place ? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart.” The good man, 
obedient to God’s will, continually submitting his will, his 
wilfulness, to the will of God—he enters into this great glory 
of God. Who shall go up there, where God manifests His 
power, and enter into the radiance and the beneficence ? The 
man who keeps God’s commandments, does His will, makes 
himself the loving servant of God—he enters into the heart of 
this great and glorious life of God. 

Man sees this triumphant progress of God’s government. 
His soul burns to associate himself with it. Set the child in 
the household, and he wants to be part of that great life he 
sees his father living. So the soldier desires to share in all 
the deeds done by the general, by making himself simply an 
obedient servant. A man wants to share in the progress ofthe 
great ideal of the state, the republican ideal. He may, by 
being an obedient subject to the spirit and law of its life. If 
the lower would share in the glory of the higher, it is pos- 
sible only by obedience. The meekest and humblest hearts, 
the most insignificant, are capable of obedience ; and therefore 
any heart may go up into the hill of the Lord and sit in His 
holy place. Here is God doing wondrous things throughout 
the universe. If we would be associated with Him, let us bow 
our wills to His will; then He cannot move to any glory but 
along in His train we shall go with Him; He cannot 
move to any mountain of His holiness but we shall go to His 
hill and sit in His loftiest places. 
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Many reasons ought to prompt me to trample under foot 
the things which make me do and be wrong. But when I feel 
that, by doing right, I am entering into the deepest purposes 
of God and coming into association with His glory, then I am 
touched by the loftiest motives to hate my sins because they 
separate between me and His exaltation, and to love every 
moment and movement of goodness because it helps me to 
come into association with Him. 

What was Christ doing in those wondrous years of work ? 
What is He doing in these wondrous ages of His spirit ? 
“Redeeming men,” we say. But what is the use of redeeming 
men if there is nothing positive, if they are not brought to 
something ? They are brought to something ; first into 
goodness, and then into essential association with the glory of 
God. Christ redeems us, first, that we may be able to enter 
into His life, then that we may come into that untold associa- 
tion with the glorious issues of His life promised to the soul 
in these great words of the Twenty-fourth Psalm. My salva- 
tion is not simply the saving of my soul from punishment, but 
the identification of my soul’s life with the most glorious 
things that God can be and do through this eternity. In this 
view, how worthy the tragedy of redemption seems! Men 
say, “‘ How wonderful that Jesus was ready to suffer!” But 
if we know Jesus, and know what His redemption means, 
there will be no wonder. I cannot picture to myself Christ 
coming and knowing man, and not being willing to go up on 
the cross and suffer there, that man might be redeemed from 
what he is and brought to what he might become. 

Our duties seem often so insignificant, our relations to one 
another so tawdry and poor! But there is no duty of our life 
which we cannot exalt and make it a duty done to God. 
There is no relation to our fellow-men which it is not possible 
to glorify by making it a relation to God; and then there can 
be nothing commonplace or insignificant in all our lives, 
Every obedience is a new tie that fastens our poor nature to 
the eternal nature. When we understand this, how glorious 
every little act of duty will become! We can rise in the 
morning and wonder what act of duty God is going to give us 
to do that day. Duty being the tie that binds the soul to 
God and God’s infinite destinies, what soul may not rejoice in 
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duty and stand with gladness before any task, because it 
comes as a direct messenger from Him who is always 
glorious ! 

The latter part of the Psalm declares the glory of a world 
which is capable of receiving God. At the door of the human 
heart God’s great messenger cries and asks for admission. 
“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in.” He calls 
upon the human heart to be just as large as it can be in order 
to receive God. The heart within, moved and stirred by the 
great summons coming from without, answers, ‘‘ Who is this 
King of glory?” The answer comes back from the messenger 
of the King without, ‘‘The Lord, strong and mighty; the 
Lord, mighty in battle.” Once again the same conversation 
goes back and forth. Then the doors are thrown open, and 
the great King comes in. 

God comes up to the soul, and says, “‘ Be great, that you 
may take Me in. Lift yourself to the highest conception of 
duty ; let your conscience be just as active and noble as pos- 
sible, for 1 am coming in to dwell with you.” ‘There is no 
other such exaltation of our life as taking God into it, that He 
may inhabit it. Religion is not the submission, but the 
exaltation, of the soul. Submission is only that it may take 
God in to exalt it. We are not to be all the time telling men, 
‘Submit, submit ; put your face in the dust and cry out in 
your uncleanness ; and perhaps God will lift you out of the 
dust.” We need to say that; but we need to say something 
else. We need to say, “‘ Lift yourselves up, and be the most 
glorious men you can be. Think of yourselves as beings 
destined to immortality, and now capable of spirituality ; let 
every duty put hand to the door and fling it back, and the 
King of glory shall come in and dwell with you, and you be 
glorified by the exaltation.” 

In the Thirteenth Psalm the voice came from the dust. In 
the Twenty-third Psalm the voice was subdued and low and 
very sweet, a tone full of the sense of past miseries and the 
sense of rescue, of resting on the bosom of God. In this Twenty- 
fourth Psalm the voice lifts itself up and says, ‘‘ God is great 
and glorious.” Let us thank Him for so governing the world 
and making it blessed, that, through Him, we, as His chil- 
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dren, are sharers in the gloriousness of those things done by 
our Father. Therefore, rejoice with peculiar joy. By sym- 
pathy His acts become almost personally our deeds, the things 
He is doing in Europe and America, in Asia and Africa. It 
seems to me that, if a soul would fill itself with the spirit of 
this Twenty-fourth Psalm, it might forget sin. I can picture 
a soul, steeped in its spirit, beginning from the very first and 
going on without sin, easily, triumphantly, richly increasing all 
the time ; with no hindrances or repentances of sin ; going from 
strength to strength, until, unbruised, unharmed, it should go 
and dwell for ever with God. If we cannot do this, we can 
keep before our eyes the certain truth that, not sinning and 
repenting, but going by the power of God free from sin, is the 
high ideal. Thank God that there is forgiveness, but lift up 
the heart’s life, year by year, Lent by Lent, until it is brought 
more and more past the power of falling, and Christ shall 
have saved us from the needs of forgiveness by saving us 
from sin. 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS, 
CRITICAL CHRISTIANS. 


THERE are far too many of them. Pastors suffer far more 
from such ones than from any other class of persons. They 
do more to hinder the preaching of the gospel than the openly- 
expressed scepticism of the average unbeliever does. This is 
strong language, but it is true, nevertheless; and it is as sad 
as it is true. 

Of course, it is to be admitted, most readily, that a certain 
kind and amount of critcism is not only allowable, but 
desirable. Were it not for a judicious exercise of sound critical 
judgment, many questions affecting both private and public 
welfare would not be so thoroughly discussed and settled as 
they are. Critical investigation has done much to prevent 
insidious and pernicious error from perverting truth, and from 
bringing people into captivity of doubt and darkness. But it 
is not such a healthful kind of criticism that I deplore. It is, 
VOL. XV. 35 
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rather, that kind of miserable and misery-making carping 
which soon becomes chronic and crusty, and magnifies slight 
mistakes into obstructive blunders. Itisan Argus-eyed cynic, 
which sees faults where none exist. It is offensively dictatorial, 
and attempts to tell a pastor what he shall preach and how he 
shall utter the messages of God. If the faithful pastor kindly 
administer needed reproof, it is spurned with bitter complaint. 
The pastor is charged with being too personal. 

Then, too, every foible of every member of the church is 
scented and paraded before the world. Oh, how often has the 
good cause been wounded by its professed friends! How many 
useful pastorates have been broken up by low-toned critics! 
It is needless to say that such ones are not spiritually-minded. 
No one can make a business of complaining and retain a large 
degree of Christ’s love. The most devoted Christians are the 
least critical. C. H. W. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORKING MEN. 


The Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Assistant Bishop of New 
York, has addressed to the rectors of his diocese a letter upon 
the labour problem. This letter is characterized both by 
literary power and by a thoroughly Christian spirit. After 
speaking forcibly upon the supreme necessity of law and order 
as opposed to riots and boycotts, the Bishop turns his attention 
to the duty of the Church in the solution of the great social 
questions. On this subject he speaks as follows : 

“Ts it only a coincidence that, at the very moment when 
events are occurring among us which show the two classes into 
which the community is divided, the rich and the poor, as 
arranged against one another with equal menace and animosity 
on either side, the Church should be leading us through those 
incidents of her Pentecostal history when ‘the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and of one soul ; neither 
said any of them that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things in common’? Let it be 
granted without reserve that such words describe an era of 
enthusiasm which, with its consequent community of posses- 
sions, could not last, any more than it would have been for the 
greatest good of the greatest number that it should last. 
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Still the fact remains that Christianity brought into the world 
a new law of brotherhood, and both by precept and example 
taught men that they whose was the stewardship of exceptional 
gifts, whether of rank, wealth, learning, or cleverness, were not 
to treat them as their own, but as a trust for the whole com- 
munity. ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ.’ 

“The growth of wealth among us has issued, not in binding 
men together, but in driving them apart. The rich are 
farther from the poor, the employer from his workmen, capital 
from labour, now than ever before. Too many know less and 
less how the poor live, and give little time, or none at all, to 
efforts to know. What the labourer wants from his employer 
is fair and fraternal dealing, not almsgiving. . . . The sacri- 
fices [demanded of us] are not so much of money as of ease, 
of self-indulgent ignorance, of contemptuous indifference, of 
conceited and shallow views of the relations of men to one 
another. A nation whose wealth and social leadership are in 
the hands of people who fancy that day after day, like those 
of old, they can ‘sit down to eat and drink and rise up to 
play,’ careless of those who earn the dividends that they spend 
and pay the rents of the tenement-houses that they own, but 
too often never visit or inspect, has but one doom before it, 
and that the worst. We may cover the pages of our statute- 
books with laws regulating strikes and inflicting severest 
penalties on those who organize resistance to the individual 
liberty, whether of employer or workman; we may drill 
regiments and perfect our police. The safety and welfare of a 
State is not in these things; it is in the contentment and 
loyalty of its people. And these come by a different road. 
When capitalists and employers of labour have for ever dis- 
missed the fallacy, which may be true enough in the domain 
of political economy, but is essentially false in the domain of 
religion, that labour and the labourer are alike a commodity, 
to be bought and sold, employed or dismissed, paid or under- 
paid, as the market shall decree; when the share of the 
labouring man shall be something more than a mere wage; 
when the principle of joint interest in what is produced is 
wisely and generously recognized—then, but not till then, may 
we hope to heal those grave social questions concerning which 
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there need be among us all, as with Israel of old, ‘ great 
searchings of heart.’ 

*‘T beg you, reverend gentlemen, to set these things before 
your people with great plainness of speech. In New York 
centres the capital that controls the traffic and largely the 
manufactures of the New World. In your congregations are 
many of those who control that capital. In all our parishes 
are people who employ labour or reap the benefits of it. To 
these it is time to say that no Christian man can innocently 
be indifferent to the interests of working men and women ; that 
wealth brings with it a definite responsibility, first to know 
how best to use it to serve others as well as ourselves, and then 
resolutely to set about doing it; that luxury has its decent 
limits, and that we in this land are in danger in many direc- 
tions of overstepping those limits; that class churches and 
class distinctions of kindred kinds have nearly destroyed in 
the hearts of many of the poor all faith in the genuineness 
of a religion whose Founder declared, ‘ All ye are brethren.’ 
These, I say, are some of the things which need to be said to 
your people. Nor am Lin doubt as to the response which they 
wil awaken. There are, I am persuaded, not a few among us 
who long to see the Christianity of our common Master trans- 
lated into new deeds of brotherhood and self-sacrifice. There 
is a wide unrest concerning things as they are; there is an 
honest longing to make our Christianity more real and more 
helpful ; there is a fresh enthusiasm for God and His Church, 
ready to kindle into flame. To these you can speak. May 
God give you the wisdom to do so!” 

The Bishop closes by commending to the churches a prayer 
appropriate to periods of agitation such as that through which 
we are now passing. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 
LETTER V. 


THE SERMON. 


THERE are few popular errors which are more widespread, 
and at the same time more fallacious, than the cant about 
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the decay of interest in the pulpit: and it is all the more 
likely to be dangerous because there is about it a show of 
plausibility and a semblance of truth. A vicar of a well- 
known London church has recently attracted considerable 
attention by a rebuke of some of his hearers who are in the 
habit of leaving church before the sermon. This fact is 
quoted as a sign that the sermon is losing its attractiveness, 
and the preacher in question has been pretty soundly rated 
for not accepting the inevitable and granting to his congrega- 
tion the liberty, which some of them have already taken, of 
withdrawing from a part of the service in which they are not 
interested. A good deal of this criticism is both gratuitous 
and exceedingly wide of the mark. The truth is, there is no 
need to enjoin congregations to remain for the sermon when 
the sermon is worth hearing; and when it is not, exhortations 
and lectures have less and less effect every year. So far as 
I have had any opportunity of judging of the ordinary preach- 
ing of the Anglican Church—and I fear I must also add, of 
some Dissenting pulpits as well—the marvel is, not that there 
are so many who prefer to be absent, but that there are any 
who are present. That attendance on sermons of the type 
I mean is becoming less frequent I believe, and I do not know 
that there is in it any cause for deep regret. Hearing a 
sermon in which there is nothing to refresh the soul, instruct: 
the mind, or quicken the heart, cannot be a profitable occu- 
pation, and may be very much the reverse. In my own early 
days this was regarded as a duty which must be discharged, 
even though its discharge was little else than an act of 
penance. There is now a tendency to shake off such obligations, 
and it may be a consequent increase of absentees from public 
religious services. But this does not mean that the pulpit has 
ceased to bea power. It means only that the sermon has lost 
much of the factitious importance and sanctity which gave it a 
certain appearance of power independent of the reality; that 
is, a power attaching to it, not because of any light or heat 
which it was able to communicate to others, but because it 
was spoken or read in a pulpit by a minister of religion. 

The loss of this does not imply any decay in the influence 
which true sermons command. To suppose that this can 
die out, is really to suppose that eloquence may cease to be 
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a power in men. By that word eloquence I would cover a 
great deal. It does not necessarily imply the presence of 
brilliancy of thought or finish of style, the charms of imagi- 
nation or the force of rhetoric. There is a true eloquence 
which knows little or nothing of these qualities. The earnest 
utterances of brave and loving hearts always have an elo- 
quence of their own. It may be rough and rugged, but it is 
not the less effective on that account. It may not conform 
to the laws of rhetorical art, but it is what is infinitely better— 
the spontaneous expression of true emotion. There is under- 
neath its rough exterior the fire of true passion, the tenderness 
of deep sympathy, the pleading of a genuine pathos, the force 
of a living faith. All that is eloquence, and it cannot fail to 
impress the mind and the heart. So long as human nature 
remains what it is, hearers will respond to appeals in which 
there is the true ring of faith and love; and there is no need 
to fear that sermons answering to this description will ever 
fail to gather audiences, or to impress them when gathered. 
It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that great 
preachers never found larger or more sympathetic congrega- 
tions than at present. But I do not even speak of those who 
occupy foremost places, and whose reputation assures them 
a hearing. I refer to men who have achieved no such dis- 
tinction, who do not claim to be among the leaders of the 
Church, or to be recognized forces in the world; who have 
no great oratorical gifts, and would never pretend to be what 
they are not; but who believe that they have a message from 
God to deliver to men, and who put forth all the powers 
they possess in order that they may speak so that men may 
be interested in hearing it. These men seldom lack hearers. 
They impress others by their own intense feeling and sin- 
cerity. Men feel that they speak out of the depths of their 
own hearts, testify of the things which they themselves have 
tasted and felt of the good Word of God, and they do not 
refuse them the attention they ask. 

Still, there is a prejudice against sermons which it would 
be foolish to ignore. The course of wisdom is rather to 
attempt a diagnosis of the evil as the first step towards a 
remedy. I am convinced that one fruitful source of it is the 
impression produced by the multitude of mediocre sermons 
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which are being preached from Sunday to Sunday. ‘I am 
sick,” said a highly-cultured young lady who was in the habit 
of attending fashionable churches, “ of the miserable little 
essays of ten minutes or a quarter of an hour long in which 
there is no sign that the preacher has had any thought, and 
which certainly give me nothing to think about.” The worst 
of these strange products of intellectual feebleness is that they 
produce an impression unfavourable to all sermons. It is 
assumed that these educated gentlemen by whom they are 
delivered must be better preachers than the less cultured Dis- 
senting minister, whereas there is many a Wesleyan local 
preacher whose only culture has been the teaching of the 
Spirit of God who in every element of true power is immea- 
surably their superior. That is just the point which these 
critics do not comprehend, and hence they pass sweeping con- 
demnations upon sermons. If they had larger knowledge 
they would be constrained to admit that the pulpit of to-day 
commands a wealth of eloquence which they have never fully 
understood. 

This does not, however, exhaust the reasons for the pre- 
judice of which I speak, and indeed does not touch that which 
I have chiefly in view. My own conviction is that the power 
of the pulpit has been weakened, where it has not been wholly 
destroyed, by the formal character which has been too fre- 
quently given to the sermon. Writers on homiletics will tell 
you that the sermon is a form of address entirely unique. It 
is not a lecture, nor a speech, nor an essay, nor an address, 
but a sermon with a standard of excellence quite distinct 
from any other form of spoken words. My own belief is that 
this is a fatal error. It is true that a sermon is not meant 
to be an essay or a lecture, and that the qualities which would 
be most admirable in either of these would be fatal to the 
success of a sermon. But it is a speech, and it puzzles me 
to understand why it must be shaped according to particular 
laws which would distinguish it from all other speeches. It 
is the same spirit which takes the preacher out of the 
ordinary life of humanity and gives him a special character 
of his own, which insists on what it is pleased to call the 
dignity of the pulpit and the necessity of maintaining it in the 
structure and style of the sermon. It is not to be tolerated that 
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the preacher should be free, unrestrained, making use of all the 
faculties with which God has endowed him. The sermon must 
move along in stately form, and within prescribed limits, 
The proper place must be assigned to exposition, to argu- 
ment, and to appeal; it must have the orthodox number of 
divisions, and these must be followed by an application, first 
to saints, and then to sinners. It may be there are those who 
will be benefited by this system of law, but the general ten- 
dency unquestionably is to stiffness, formal routine, and 
monotony, apt to become very dull. It may be safely said 
that rhetorical teaching never made an orator, and it is equally 
true that homiletic teaching never made a preacher. It is 
generally regarded as a matter for astonishment if a man 
who has never had the advantages of a college training 
attains extraordinary success and popularity as a preacher. 
There are times when I am rather disposed to think that the 
marvel is in the opposite direction, when men who have been 
trained in the traditions and habits of a college so far escape 
their cramping and benumbing influence as to exhibit the 
freedom and force essential to effective preaching. Colleges 
have their own work, which, if it be well done, I should be the 
last to undervalue, but I doubt whether it is possible for them 
to make preachers by a process of training in homiletic art. It 
is for them to help in the discipline of the mind, to form wise 
habits of thought and reading, to direct in the accumulation 
of those stores of knowledge on which the preacher will have 
to draw, but they can do little for the preacher in his work 
beyond making him familiar with great examples and freely 
criticizing both them and him, correcting any false tendency 
which may be in him, and stimulating every noble purpose 
which may be in his heart. Far be it from me to underrate 
this work, but when it has done its utmost, and when that is the 
highest of its kind, it will not make a preacher. The education 
of mind and taste is a very important matter, but it is not 
everything. It will not supply the lack of-original qualifi- 
cations ; least of all will it give that understanding of men 
and sympathy with them which, next to a living fellowship 
with Christ and sympathy with His truth, are the great 
essentials of preaching. Familiarity with great examples of 
preaching is itself an education, and wise direction in the use 
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of them an immense gain, possibly one of the greatest benefits 
of homiletic teaching. But, after all that can be said in its 
favour, it remains with the man himself to shape his character 
as a preacher. 

I need scarcely say that it is not possible for every man to 
be a preacher. Very gladly do I recognize the value of gifts 
which appear to us of a subordinate order. Diversity of 
work needs diversity of the talent in the workers. There is 
place in the great field of Christian service for men who have 
only one talent, as well as for those who have five or ten. 
But I have not yet found the kind of work which is likely to 
be well done by a man who has no talent at all—I mean, of 
course, for this special duty. There are such men, and they 
are not a few; and however burning the zeal in their hearts, 
they will glorify Christ better by work which they may deem 
of a humbler order, than by attempting service for which they 
are positively unqualified. It is not mexely that they will 
never make great preachers, but they will never make 
preachers at all. Of one point there is no doubt. Congre- 
gational churches are growing less tolerant of men who 
can only stammer out a number of familiar truths, and who go 
through their appointed task without any sign of earnest 
conviction or any touch of living sympathy. They are 
increasingly less disposed to accept high character and good 
intentions as an apology for incompetence. 

But this is really a digression—not wholly irrelevant, 
however, since it is suggested by the thought I wish to enforce, 
that the sermon, where it is a power, is the outcome of the man 
himself. I would have the preacher familiar with all kinds of 
truth, satisfied that his strength depends much more on his 
general culture than on any special training for the pulpit. 
He should have all the faculties with which God has endowed 
him called forth to the utmost. He needs powers of obser- 
vation so skilfully trained and so wisely used, that all things 
in heaven and earth and in the great field of human activity 
engage his attention. He requires careful and discriminating 
judgment, reasoning powers so far educated at least as to 
save him from glaring fallacies and help him to expose those 
of others ; and above all, he will be fortunate if he has gifts of 
imagination or even of humour and knows how to use them. 
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No amount of care which he can bestow on the culture of these 
faculties will be excessive. I know of no mental endowment 
which has not its own use in the pulpit, and I would therefore 
have the education of the preacher as wide, as comprehensive, 
as complete as possible. The most powerful intellect, cultured 
to the last point of perfection, will not be too rich a gift to 
lay on the altar of Christ, and certainly will not be too potent 
an instrument to be used in the preaching of His gospel. It 
is for every man to make the very best of himself for this 
work, and when he is thus prepared, it is for him to speak 
what is in him, in such form as is most natural without being 
hampered by laws or precedents. 

Sermons should, I believe, be of different types. They are 
to include the instruction of the people of God in righteousness 
as well as the calling of sinners to repentance. In order to 
the former, there ought to be a clear and distinct teaching of 
the Word of God, not necessarily systematic—though there 
is an immense advantage in method—but thorough. All 
Christian men would say that Holy Scripture should supply 
the material. for the preacher, but there are not a few 
ministers who, having laid down this law, seem to think that 
they have sufficiently obeyed it by using a verse which they 
call a text, but which often is little better than a motto for their 
discourse, and has little actual relation to it. The abuse of 
texts has been a serious evil in the Church. They have been 
so isolated as often to hinder the full understanding of the 
truth indeed, to present it in perverted form. No other book 
has in this respect been treated as the Bible has been. Of all 
books it is that whose exact teaching is of supreme and 
infinite value; but this will never be secured so long as 
preachers take a solitary sentence out of its connection, 
call it a text, regard it without any relation to the circum- 
stances under which or the persons for whom it was written, 
and then appeal to it as an evidence of a great truth. In 
the pulpit the evil does not stop even here, for the preacher 
will often take a few words possibly because they furnish 
a good starting-point for the discourse he means to give, 
or possibly because, by a misapplied ingenuity, he may 
extract from them ideas which were never in them, and this 
is made a substitute for the teaching of Scripture itself. If 
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preachers were wise, they would go back more frequently to the 
“ word and to the testimony.” Expository preaching may be 
made very dull, but it may also be made the most lively and 
interesting of all. I would very earnestly recommend you to 
make it your business to teach your people the Word of God 
itself. It will interest and profit them, and the preparation 
will be invaluable to your own mind and heart. With this 
should be combined appeals to sinners—discourses which 
answer more to the idea of sermons, and about these I would 
give great freedom. But this point I must reserve. 
YOUR AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


0-9 


POETRY. 
IN GLADNESS. 


I rurnk there is a time when we should pray 

More fully than when grief has touched our hearts; 
It is when joy, with unaccustomed feet, 

Enters our dwelling, and the gloom departs. 


And then, methinks, our Father anxious waits, 
To see if we will thank Him for His gift ; 
And it may grieve Him if we then forget 
To kneel to Him and grateful faces lift. 


The mother, when I was a little child, 
And the new toy was given, soft would say, 
“What do you say, my dear ? ’’—ah, so, friend, we 
Can surely thank our Father when we pray! 
MARY KNAPP. 


THE COST OF TRUTH. 


Great truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walks of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 


Great truths are dearly won, not formed by chance, 
Not wafted on the breath of summer dream ; 

But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 


Not in the general mart, ’mid corn and wine ; 
Not in the merchandise of golden gems ; 

Not in the world’s gay halls of midnight mirth, 
Nor ’mid the blaze of regal diadems ; 
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But in the day of conflict, fear and grief, 
When the strong hand of God, put forth in might, 

Ploughs up the subsoil of the stagnant heart, 

And brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the light. 


Watchman (Boston), 






TWILIGHT IN THE WOODS. ” 


The hour for praise has come again 
ay Within these arches tall and dim, 
Bi And all the forest is a fane 
Where Nature sings her vesper hymn, 
With birds and insects and the breeze , 
To join their glad solemnities. 
Now at the ending of the day 
The locust folds her leaves to pray ; 
The bees that cheered her all day long 
Fly homeward with an even song. 
The oak is at his orisons; 
The stream with whispered chanting runs, 
The lady birch and maple trees 
Do tell their beads like veiléd nuns 
With hanging vines for rosaries. 
The flowers with meek petition rise 
And lift to heaven appealing eyes, 
Sweet eyes all dimmed with holy tears 
To-morrow’s sun will kiss away ; 
Thus the sad spirit, worn with fears, 
When darkness shrouds the doubtful way, 
Succumbs to weariness and pain, 
To smile when sunlight comes again. 
Now stirs the blast, and from each tree 
tesponds a murmured litany. 
Then silence—till the reverent hush 
Is broken by the tranquil thrush. 
DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 
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REVIEW. 
A PRACTICAL ARGUMENT FOR CHRISTIANITY.* 


Ir is somewhat curious that a book, so remarkable and striking 
as that of M. Schmidt should have been without an English 
translator for thirty years, and that it should now have found 


* Social Results of Early Christianity. By C. Scumipt. Translated 
by Mrs. Toorre. (Isbister and Co.) 
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one in a Nottingham lady, who has done the work out of pure 
love of it. Let us say, at the outset, that the translation is 
done with extreme care and deserves very high praise, and 
that Mrs. Thorpe, in making such a book accessible to 
English readers, has rendered a real service to the cause of 
Christiantruth. The book runs very much onthe lines of Loring’s 
admirable ‘‘Gesta Christi,’ but has distinctive merits of its 
own. Itisa complete and vivid picture of the change wrought 
in the Roman world by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This 
translation appears at a fortunate time, for as Dr. Dale says, in 
his singularly striking and suggestive Preliminary Essay, ‘‘ It 
illustrates a subject which is creating a deep and even a pain- 
ful interest among all classes of the English people, the 
relations of the Christian faith to the improvement of the 
material condition of mankind, and the reformation of the 
social order.”’ We have here first a brilliant picture of Pagan 
Society, drawn from a very wide survey of Romish literature 
and history, and illustrated by copious references to heathen 
writers. The general result is to show the “‘ moral impotence 
of Paganism,” and to illustrate that weakening of religious 


beliefs “‘ which, with its consequences, is so vividly portrayed 


999 


by Mr. Froude in his ‘ Cesar. The second book is devoted 
to Christian Society, in its fundamental principles and their 
influence on ‘‘ The State,” ‘‘The Family,” ‘‘ The Labouring 
Classes,” ‘‘ The Poor and Unfortunate,” and ‘‘Enemies.”” The 
last book presents us with a series of views which give acomplete 
representation of the “ transformation of civil society through 
the influence of the Christian spirit.” The book is invaluable 
in itself as a summary of facts, diligently collected, and so 
grouped together as to present the different aspects of a grand 
theme with striking effect. But it is even more useful as a 
guide to wider research. Itis akind of book with which every 
teacher of the gospel should be familiar, for it supplies illus- 
trations of the power of Christianity which. must appeal to 
every candid and thoughtful inquirer. 

Dr. Dale’s ‘‘ Preliminary Essay” materially enhances the 
value of the book, and indeed gives the argument a complete- 
ness it would not otherwise possess, by insisting on the con- 
nection between the theology and the ethics of Christianity. 
By many in these days, he tells us : 
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The doctrine of the Trinity is regarded as a strain on the resources of 
faith rather than an inspiration and law of practical righteousness. That 
there is any real and direct relation between the great mystery and 
Christian morals, or the Christian ideal of the social order, never occurs 
to them. nd this is one reason why Christian morality is wanting 
in originality, vigour, courage and grace; and why the Christian ideal of 
society has not become infinitely nobler. But the Christian doctrine of 
man is implicated in the Christian doctrine of God, or to speak more cor. 
rectly, in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and the Christian doctrine 
of man determines the Christian theory of morals and the Christian 
theory of society. The faith of Christendom,its theology, its worship, and 
its ethics, rest on the revelation of Jesus Christ in the eternal life of God. 


This will be to many a new view of a doctrine which they 
regard as mysterious and supernatural. They have revolted 
against it as a demand on their reason for which there is no 
justification, and in compliance with which there is no good 
either to heart and life. Itis of infinite importance to have 
them confronted with these practical aspects of the doctrine. 
Dr. Schmidt develops this idea still further by showing what 
Christianity actually did in the first ages. The strength 
of this argument, drawn from the contrast between Ante- 
Christian and Christian times, is very imperfectly realized 
by us because we do not so exercise our imagination as 
to have an accurate conception of the world as it was when 
Christ came to redeem it, and when Paul went forth to preach 
Him as its Redeemer and its Lord. 

Rome occupied then much the same position as London does 
at the present time. It was the centre of the world’s civili- 
zation, just as London is that centre now. If we lay claim to 
superior intelligence, so did those old Romans. Power, dominion, 
wealth, knowledge, philosophy, science, everything of this cha- 
racter that we have,so had they. Of course the science was at a 
much lower point, and would by scholars of to-day not be re- 
garded as science in any true sense of the word. But in every 
other respect Rome had exactly the same advantages which we 
possess, with this single difference—she had not heard the 
glorious gospel of the grace of God, had no sanctuaries, no com- 
munities of people set apart by religious influence for religious 
purposes, no Bible, and no religious literature. Of religion she 
had absolutely none. There were gods, but gods in whom no 
faith was reposed, and to whom no reverence was offered. 
There could not well be a more instructive illustration of the 
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estimate which the Romans formed of their own gods than is 
given in the life of Augustus. His fleet had been wrecked, 
and he showed his resentment by overthrowing the image of 
Neptune—that is, of the god who ought to have preserved it. 
Here is indeed a reversal of positions. Such was the empe- 
ror’s idea of his god that because the god did not please him, 
he dethroned and denied his god. We do not need any further 
proof that the gods were no gods even to those who professed 
to worship them. 

There was superstition, for these two things seem always 
to run close upon one another—unbelief and superstition. 
When a man will not believe in God, there seems to be no 
foolish imagination which he is not willing to receive ; and so 
was it with the Romans. Their temples were not homes of 
devotion, indeed were too often places of lust. The one 
virtue which had been characteristic of Rome in her early 
and palmy days was reverence, but it had absolutely died 
out. They did not reverence God, and so they did not 
reverence one another. There was scant tenderness for 
childhood, and but little sanctity round womanhood. Faith 
and reverence, modesty and purity, had no place in the proud 
imperial city. Froude, writing in relation to the time of 
Cesar, says with awful truth that the leading men of Rome, 
the proud patricians and nobles were simply ‘‘ powerful ani- 
mals with an enormous appetite for pleasure.” What Rome 
was in those times is described in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, and it is touched there with a 
light but scathing pen. It would be necessary to take the 
allusions and compare them, or rather illustrate them, by 
reference to the writings of the historians and the poets and 
the satirists and the philosophers of the time in order to 
arrive at the full truth. But there would be a picture so 
horrible that we could not bear even to look upon it. The con- 
dition of that world which was without the gospel and without 
God could hardly be better described than in the striking 
words of the poet: 


On that heart-broken world 
Disgust and secret loathing fell : 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 
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In his cold halls, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay ;3 

He drove abroad with reckless haste 
Along the Apian way. 

He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers ; 

No easier or quicker passed 
The interminable hours. 


This is a picture of what life was. To this had the decay of 
faith, ignorance of God, and the loss of reverence for purity 
and goodness brought men. Pleasure was the chief end of 
being, and the pursuit of pleasure had made life a hell. 

One illustration will suffice of the kind of life which was 
led. Of things done in secret it would be impossible to speak; 
but this can be described, and perhaps there is no other that 
could so strongly and vividly impress us with a sense of 
the fearful state of a world without God and without Christ. 
Men were lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God. But 
what were their pleasures? Lustful, licentious, and terribly 
cruel. The ruins of the Colosseum remains one of the 
grandest—we should perhaps, to speak more correctly, say 
the most characteristic monuments of Roman civilization. 
Its vast extent and its extraordinary splendour were the 
wonder and admiration of the age in which it was reared. 
That proud amphitheatre was the centre of Roman pleasure, 
the place where its’people gathered to keep a Roman holiday. 
Far as the eye could reach, the serried ranks of excited spec- 
tators extended, and for what did they gather? Simply to 
feast their eyes on sights of cruelty and deeds of blood. Five 
thousand helpless animals, we are told, were massacred 
in the ceremony connected with the opening. Yet, even the 
slaughter of animals, combats between lions and elephants, 
or tigers and bulls, or tigers and lions, bloody as they were, 
were not the most ghastly features in that carnival of blood. 
There were men fighting with wild beasts, there were men 
hired to fight with each other, and the highest joy of the 
Romans was to see, these hired gladiators fighting until one 
or another, wearied or killed, was withdrawn from the fight. 
Of all these spectacles none were more welcome than the 
horrid massacres of Christians. ‘‘Christiani ad Leones,” 
was the wildest cry of guilty passion raised in that Roman 
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world. Holy and devoted men, tender and loving women, 
and gentle children were tossed to these savage beasts for no 
other offence but this that they worshipped and loved Christ. 
That was Roman life, that was one of the scenes of the most 
popular Roman enjoyment ; that was the kind of spirit that 
was engendered in a people rich, sated with wealth and pros- 
perity, having no restraining principle, no God, and no 
religion. 

What did the gospel do for this people? In other words, 
What has the gospel done for us? Such a sight, common in 
the Roman Empire, would be impossible here to-day. 

The conscience and taste of a people trained under the 
influence of Christianity revolt against such barbaric spec- 
tacles. We have vices and follies of our own, and have a 
a right to talk about the evil in our own time. We should 
be the very last to minimize them. But we cannot assent to 
the view of some who insist that there is no difference between 
London and pagan Rome. It is a scandal, it is a humiliation, 
that we should have the vices of a Derby day in the very 
centre of English religion. It is worse than a scandal that 
our legislature should lend its sanction to these British satur- 
nalia. Year after year numbers of young men are led astray 
from the paths of virtue by the temptations of that hideous 
system of scoundrelism of which the Derby isthe centre. But 
after all the saturnalia of England are mild indeed compared 
with the spectacles which were common in Rome and the 
Romish cities. If such cruelties revolt the popular conscience 
to-day, Christianity has wrought the change. We cannot within 
our space follow out the reasoning. We but suggest the line it 
may take, and recommend our readers to pursue it in these 
pregnant and suggestive pages of M. Schmidt’s great work. 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS AT HOME. 


“T sHanz run in the ways of thy commandments, when Thou 

hast enlarged my heart,” says the Psalmist, and he could not 

well have said anything which could more clearly have shown 

that he had learned the secret of true obedience. It is in 
VOL. XY. 36 
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loyalty of heart infinitely more than in intellectual subtlety. 
There is a science called casuistry, which concerns itself with 
questions of conscience, and undertakes to lay down principles 
by which the difficult problems which are supposed contin. 
ually to present themselves in the practical ethics of conduct 
may be properly solved. Our own feeling has always been 
that it would not be easy to find a more striking example of 
wasted labour. The cases are rare indeed in which the hesi- 
tation between two lines of action is due to an actual conflict 
of opposing duties, rather than to a struggle between duty 
and inclination. Henry Melvill has a striking sermon in- 
tended to prove that in the sphere of religion and morals 
the common proverb that ‘‘ second thoughts are best”’ is not 
only open to qualification or doubt, but that it is distinctly 
untrue. First thoughts are the true instincts of conscience; 
second thoughts are the qualifying considerations of selfish- 
ness, or the restraining influences of expediency, caution, or 
prudence. In other words, first thoughts are the voice of God; 
while those which succeed them are the hesitations, the fears, 
the selfish calculations of purely human feeling. In the one, 
we have the impulses of the heavenly vision; in the other, 
the counsels of flesh and blood. Casuistry seems, for the 
most part, to be an ingenious attempt to reconcile the two, 
and its subtle suggestions would at once be silenced by the 
distinct and unmistakable voice of conscience were men pre- 
pared to listen to it. Where there is an honest desire to see 
the right, and a resolute purpose to fulfil it at whatever cost, 
it is seldom that there can be any real difficulty in ascertain- 
ing it. There may be questions of comparative expediency 
between two courses, either of which may be abstractedly 
right; but if moral principles be involved, any difficulty in 
discerning between the right and the wrong is, for the most 
part, due to the fact that the “‘eye is not single.” Or to put 
it in other language, the heart is not so enlarged as to be in 
perfect sympathy with the Divine thought and will. It is per- 
fectly true that a rigid construction of law may seem to come 
across the nobler impulses of the head, but these exceptions, 
as they seem to be, only prove the rule on which we are in- 
sisting. An enlarged heart would very speedily sweep away 
the restraints which exist only in the letter of the law and are 
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inconsistent with its spirit. There are other cases, too, in 
which no element of selfishness is involved; but we are 
tempted to transgress what seems to us the law of right by 
a belief that we may thus promote the ends of righteousness. 
No temptation can well be more subtle, but it is nevertheless 
a temptation to evil. Temporary advantages may thus be 
secured, but the old Jesuit maxim is false in principle, and 
in the long run will prove to be inexpedient in action. We 
may lay down it as a grand principle that the kingdom of 
God can never be advanced by disobedience to the law of God. 
But then to believe this and hold it as a law which is never 
changed requires strong faith: faith that knows how to wait 
as well as to work; faith that is not impatient; faith that 
will not indulge in pessimist fears because it is compelled to 
forego advantages which seem to be within its grasp, and 
is able to endure delay, or even temporary reverse, at the 
very time when victory seems to be within its reach. But 
faith of this type is found only in a heart large enough to 
accept the promises of God and rest absolutely on them. 


When God has thus enlarged the hearts, we run in the way 
. of His commandments, because then, and then only, is quiet 
confidence and unwavering hope. 


——-00->—___—_ 
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Tue story of the “Short Parliament” of 1886 can not be 
read by Liberals, of whatever shade of opinion, with perfect 
satisfaction, albeit the Parliament was a good one, and 
has done good work. We are not disposed to indulge in 
the pessimist language of those who tell us that a great party 
has been shattered to pieces, that all kinds of reform have 
been indefinitely postponed, that we are in for a long period 
of reaction. Even in difficulties such as those which at 
present confront us, affairs have a remarkable tendency to 
adjust themselves in unexpected ways; and differences of 
opinion, which at one time seem irreconcilable, are either 
buried in that oblivion to which, in an age of rapid move- 
ment like ours, these incidents of the hour are soon consigned, 
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or are bridged over by a wise political sagacity or the exercise 
of a true statesmanlike magnanimity. We do not believe in 
a permanent schism of the Liberal party, despite the dis- 
couraging appearances of the moment. Not the less do we 
deplore the occurrences of the last three or four months. 
Any Home Rule Bill was sure to create party difficulties ; and 
indeed, as we have said elsewhere, these would have presented 
themselves in the case of any measure of reform calculated 
to ‘“‘satisfy in some degree” (to use Lord Carnarvon’s ex- 
pression) the “‘aspirations” of the new democracy. But a 
Home Rule measure was inevitable. It is of no use to try 
and fix the responsibility upon Mr. Gladstone. He did not 
make the situation—rather may it be said that the situation 
constrained him. Of all his critics no one has yet suggested 
what was to be done with the eighty-six members who are 
in Parliament for the one object of securing justice to Ireland, 
and who have shown themselves as resolute, as with their 
increased numbers they are certainly able, to prevent any 
other business being done until their claim is met. It is not 
statesmanship to ignore facts, very hard and stubborn as they 
are in the present case. The fact to be dealt with is that the 
Irish Nationalists must be silenced, either by conciliation or 
a coercion which means their expulsion from the House 
of Commons. It is ‘“‘on this hint” that Mr. Gladstone has 
acted, and in acting has provoked the present agitation. 
The division of opinion is not surprising. Weare astonished 
rather that so much agreement has been reached. It is 
unfair to Mr. Gladstone’s followers to suggest that they have 
been converted simply because he has been converted. The 
truth is (as any one who has talked freely with intelligent 
Liberals must know) that there has for some time past been 
a latent opinion in favour of an Irish settlement, which only 
waited an opportunity for expression. It has been kept down 
by the sheer bullying of the party, which was for ever 
shouting “‘no surrender.’’ But when it found an exponent 
in a leading statesman it was only too eager to rally to his 
standard. ‘This feeling has proved stronger than we antici- 
pated. The defections from the Liberal party are serious, 
but they would have been much more so but for the com- 
manding influence of the Prime Minister’s personality. 
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What is chiefly to be regretted, however, is the personal 
feeling which has been imported into the controversy, and of 
which Mr. Chamberlain has been the chief, though I fear it 
must ,be added not wholly an innocent, victim.. We have 
had to face some criticism, and been subjected to some 
misrepresentation, because we have ventured to oppose the 
attacks which have been made upon him. To suggest that a 
man is a traitor because he will not at once conform to the 
will of the leader, or even to the mind of the majority, on a 
question which is to him a matter of principle, is inconsistent 
with true Liberalism. We object to the military figure, which 
was introduced into the discussion at the National Liberal 
Federation, and which was strangely out of place when em- 
ployed in support of what was practically a revolt against the 
leaders of that federation. The Liberal party is not, and ought 
not to be, subject to military discipline, and it is a mistake 
to treat an honest difference of opinion, especially on a point 
not in the programme of the party, as an act of treason. As 
little foundation is there for the assertion, which carries its 
own contradiction on the face of it, that Mr. Chamberlain 
has been influenced by personal ambition. His apologia as 
addressed to his constituents is not only conclusive on 
this point, but is singularly pathetic to all who are 
biassed by personal feeling. Wise men will do their utmost 
to cast this element out. Possibly he made a mistake in 
accepting office. Certainly if he had been unduly sensitive 
to his own reputation he might reasonably have declined to 
take a position subordinate to those held by Sir W. Harcourt 
and Mr. Childers, and had he done so he would have spared 
himself some trouble. We are unable to agree in all Mr. 
Chamberlain’s views, though we hold, and shall still continue 
to maintain at the risk of being charged with heterodoxy, 
that his objection to the exclusion of the Irish members from 
the House of Commons is a sound one, and that some way of 
meeting it must be found. But we do not feel the force of his 
argument about the Ulster minority, and we deeply regret his 
opposition to the Second Reading of the Bill. In our judgment 
he has committed serious mistakes, and he will have to pay the 
penalty. A party is never very tolerant of a man whose action, 
however honest and high principled, tells in favour of its ad- 
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versaries in a crisis like this. It is part of the cost of his 
independence that Mr. Chamberlain has to endure the praises 
of The Times and of Lord Brabourne, just as Mr. Spurgeon 
and Dr. Dale must submit to be patted on the back by Lord 
Randolph Churchill in the most insolent document ever issued 
by one who is a leader of a party, though without the slightest 
pretension to be reckoned a statesman. But it is not for 
Liberals, even in their lawful desire to defeat all opponents 
and Mr. Chamberlain among them, to ignore his past services, 
or to deny that his action, unwelcome as it is, is due to 
conscientious convictions in perfect harmony with those he 
expressed at Warrington last September. 


At the moment angry feeling, which has been greatly 
exasperated by incidents in themselves trivial, is in the 
ascendant. There has. been enough in the action of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s friends to provoke it. But it is necessary to 
take a wider view than this. We must look to the past and 
the future as well as the present. The Liberal party cannot 
afford to lose Mr. Chamberlain, and we should therefore try 


even now to judge him fairly. The Leeds Mercury, which, in its 
usual style, writes of Mr. Chamberlain as “the ally and friend of 
Lord Randolph Churchill,” has never forgotten his Education 
Controversy of 1870, and now feeds “ fat its ancient grudge.” 
This very fact should warn us off the ground which some 
would gladly see us occupy. We yield to none in our admira- 
tion of the heroic action of Mr. Gladstone at this juncture. 
We give him our hearty support because we are with him 
heart and soul in the great principle for which he is contend- 
ing, and believe that when the time comes for giving effect 
to that principle he will show that his statesmanship has lost 
none of its cunning. But we can understand how a respon- 
sible political leader holding one principle may yet have 
refused to vote for a measure containing provisions which, in 
his view, were pregnant with serious mischief. This much at 
least may be said in Mr. Chamberlain’s favour, that, judging 
by Mr. John Morley’s speech at Leeds, he is so far in accord 
with him that he holds these provisions to be of the essence 
of the measure. On this point we differ from them both, but 
surely the one may be as conscientious in his opposition as 
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the other in his support of a bill. We have said this much 
on this subject not because we are anxious to vindicate our 
consistency. We have throughout contended that it was 
better to take the Bill into Committee even with all its faults 
than refuse it a second reading because of them. But we 
hold it alike impolitic and unjust to join in a condemnation 
of those who cannot accept this view. We fear it is too late 
for healing measures which might secure common action at 
this election, but we plead for such a calm and judicial con- 
sideration of the question at issue as may render possible at 
no distant date the reunion of the Radical party. At all events 
we shall not regret that our words have been words of peace. 

A question started in The Christian World by Mr. Baker, of 
Clacton-on-Sea, deserves some consideration. He is a Con- 
gregationalist and a Conservative, who has been troubled by 
the speeches of Dr. Parker and the editor at the meeting of 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Psedo-Baptists, at the City 
Temple, and has been led to ask whether there is room for a 
Conservative in a Congregational Church. For ourselves, we 
can find nothing in what we said that could suggest such a 
question, unless, indeed, Conservatism is to be regarded as 
identical with the defence of a State Church. We said, and 
we repeat as emphatically as we can, and at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity we shall endeavour to prove, that a State 
Church, of whatever kind, is at variance with the essential 
principle of Congregationalism. It is, however, for every 
member of a Congregational Church to decide for himself 
whether he will adhere to the principle of Congregationalism 
or to that of the State Church. A public teacher, as it seems 
to us, should not occupy the ambiguous position of recom- 
mending one principle by his practice and holding another as 
part of his personal creed. But it is not for us to judge him. 
To his own master he stands or falls. A private member, on 
the contrary, may prefer to remain in a Congregational 
Church though he does not accept the principles of the 
system, and no one would have the right, and it is improbable 
that any one would desire, to exclude him from the fellow- 
ship. We have no test of membership except faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, our risen Saviour and Divine Lord. Least 
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of all have we an ecclesiastical, a ritual, or a political test, 
It must be remembered, however, that our churches are Con- 
gregational churches, and those who enjoy the privileges of 
membership must not expect us to be silent as to Congrega- 
tional principles. This is the point which some seem to 
forget. They are not content to enjoy liberty themselves, 
but desire to fetter liberty of speech and action in others. 
Their error springs from the mistaken idea that a Congrega- 
tional Church is a promiscuous gathering of Christians who 
do not approve of some features in the Establishment and 
find a more congenial home in a free church. But this view 
leaves out of view the fact that Congregationalism has definite 
principles. Its root idea is that of personal union to Christ 
as the first and essential qualification for Church-membership. 
It is this principle which is irreconcilable with a National 
Church, and it is one which has nothing to do with politics. 
We are extremely anxious to bring back this controversy to this 
point where it strikes the very essence of the religious life. 
The force of this argument has not yet been appreciated, has 
hardly been developed at all. When men really see it they 
will feel the futility of the pleas, most of them based on 
worldly expediency and marked by want of faith in God, 
for the maintenance of an institution which travesties the 
Scriptural idea of the Church of Christ. 






Dr. Parker, indeed, gave his own opinion that Toryism is 
selfishness, and as all selfishness is sin, that it is wickedness. 
He has a right to the opinion, and, so far as we know, he 
makes no attempt to enforce it on any one else. It is to be 
noted, however, that he says nothing of ‘‘ Conservatism ;” 
and the two things—Toryism and Conservatism—are not 
to be confounded. Conservatism varies much in its cha- 
racter. It has two baskets of figs which it offers—the one 
good, the other bad, indeed very bad. ‘The true Conser- 
vative element is a most valuable force, but the obstinate 
and stupid adherence to whatever is, simply because it 
is, and regardless of every consideration of right and wis- 
dom, is the power that works for revolution. This is the 
first cousin to Toryism, into which it insensibly glides ; and 
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Toryism means, at bottom, class supremacy. If a man can 
reconcile that with the principles of Christianity, he need have 
no difficulty about Congregationalism. But even here there 
is no test, and no desire to create one. We hope our pulpits 
may never be used for party politics, so that offence should 
be needlessly given to any class, and so the gospel of Christ 
be hindered. But, on the other hand, the necessity for 
developing the lessons of the gospel, in relation to the entire 
life of man, becomes every year more apparent. Nor can we 
allow ourselves to be fettered in the advocacy of our principles 
in our public assemblies. Churchmen never lose an oppor- 
tunity for. pointing out the superiority of their Church to 
Dissent. We have neither intention nor desire to enter on 
such invidious comparison, but we hold a great principle of 
Church-life ; we believe its full development essential to the 
spread of vital godliness, and we must advocate it whether 
men will hear or whether they will forbear. No doubt we may 
have to choose whether we will please men or obey God. But 
our choice is already made. What God has taught us, we 
must speak as he gives us opportunity. 


It is possible, even probable, that faithfulness may cost 
us the loss here and there of men whom we would gladly 
retain. The reactionary movement which we see at present, 
was only to be expected as a result of the extraordi- 
nary democratic advance of the last few years; and as it 
spreads among the middle classes, it was hardly to be sup- 
posed that Nonconformists would escape its influence. It 
has really been felt to a less extent than might have been 
expected, but it is not to be denied that the raising of the 
Irish question has applied a much severer test than any other. 
Men who were half-hearted before have taken the opportunity 
of deserting their party. There was little in the returns 
of the last election to show reaction. The Tory party 
went to the country under circumstances specially advan- 
tageous. The Liberal chiefs were, to say the least, not in 
perfect accord, and any differences which existed were so mag- 
nified by the Tory journals, and especially by The Times, as to 
appear very serious. The Tories fought fiercely, and with little 
or no scruple. Their misrepresentations of opponents were so 
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persistent, malignant, utterly reckless, that it might have been 
thought that there existed somewhere a “ secret agency ” or 
cabinet noir whose business it was to keep up the supply 
of mendacious statements which were the stock-in-trade of 
many a Tory candidate. A very curious and suggestive con- 
tribution might be made to the history of the time if any one 
were to take the trouble of collecting all the contradictions 
which have been given by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Mr. Bright to the falsehoods which have been circulated 
respecting them. Unfortunately the contradictions did not 
undo the mischief. There are numbers who to this day be- 
lieve that Mr. Chamberlain and his friends promised every 
peasant three acres and a cow. It is useless to ask where or 
when it was said. The reply simply is that it was said, and 
there discussion is to end. Then we had the whole troop of 
dames of the Primrose League; clergymen proclaiming from 
pulpit and platform that not only the Church but religion 
itself was threatened; and with them publicans convinced, 
probably with more reason, that their craft was in danger. 
As the result of this tremendous expenditure of effort, the 


Tory party returned to St. Stephen’s weaker than it left it. 
It was in the face of such facts that The Pall Mall Gazette 
insisted on 


A Conservative reaction, which, as we pointed out before the elections 
began, is much the most powerful political force at the present time. 
That reaction had not continued long enough to drive men from their 
party allegiance except in boroughs ; but its potency is most manifest in 
the ranks of the Liberals themselves. In token whereof see the refusal 
of Lord Hartington, backed as he unquestionably is by a majority of the 
Liberal electors, to entertain favourably the demand put forward by the 
newly-enfranchised democracy of Ireland for the right to manage their 
own affairs. If that attitude is persisted in by Lord Hartington and his 
friends, the next general election would see the Tories returned bya very 
substantial majority. 


y 


In a certain sense The Pall Mall was right. The middle 
classes were, and are, moving in the direction indicated. 
Even the Tories themselves do not expect a “ substantial 
majority” at the next election, but the division in the Liberal 
party is an unquestionable sign of a growth of Conservative 
sentiment. We refer to it only to say that it will, to some 
extent, touch us. We can meet it only in one way—a reso- 
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lute adherence to principle combined with a comprehensive 
tolerance of all varieties of opinion. We must not shrink 
from testimony because of the fear of man. We must not 
allow the democracy, anxiously watching us, to suppose that 
we can be cowed by any class. But we must, even in our 
loyalty to truth, be graciousand sympathetic as servants of 
Christ. This question is something much more than a political 
one. Our action will seriously affect our religious influence 


with the masses. 
$200 


THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 
i. 


To the selfish and the small in soul, blessings only please while they 
are fresh. As the novelty of her position wore off, Salome began to 
find many things disagreeable in it. One morning in the September 
following her {marriage she came downstairs in a mood which was a 
surprise to John. He saw the cloud upon her brow, the shadow in her 
eyes, the careless indifference of her manner, as soon as she entered the 
breakfast room. 

“ Art thou sick, Salome ? Has anything vexed thee, dearie ?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“ No.” 

“Can I do anything for thee ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

‘““ Whatever is the matter, then? ” 

“Oh, life is the same thing every day. I am tired of it!” 

“Don’t thee be foolish, my lass. Life hes to be t? same ivvery day. If 
we kept on changing weer work, we’d do nowt worth looking at.” 

““* Nowt’—can you say ‘nothing’ ?”’ 

“For sureI can. Ican speak as fine English as any one ; but Yorkshire 
is more homelike, I have heard thee say so often.” 

“T have said many things I did not mean.” 

“And that is one of them, Salome. Come, little woman, don’t be 
unreasonable. 

There was no answer but the dark face and the lowered eyes and the 
petulant movement of the spoon in her coffee cup. John looked at her 
lovingly. She would not see the look. When he rose to go to the mill, 
she did not go with him to the steps and watch him down the road, and 
kiss her fingers at the last corner. The door was shut when he turned, 
and he felt as stunned as if he had been struck by it. 

Of course it was only a woman’s unreasonable ill-temper, and many 
men would not have made a heartache of it. But John had no experience 
of a woman like Salome. His sister had been cross not unfrequently, but 
she had always a real or a fancied reason for the mood, and she had always 
stated it frankly. It was possible to understand and redress a grievance 
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of thatkind. But Salome’s vague, indifferent manner made him miserable ; 
and as he had some very important business to decide upon that day, it 
irritated him not to be able to fix his mind upon it. 

In an hour every one in the mill knew that “ Master Denby wer'n’t like 
himsen at all;” and at the dinner hour the overlookers, in some depth 
below, discussed the circumstance while enjoying their pipes. 

‘*'T’ warp ends o’ his temper are all brokken down this morning,” said 
one; “ I hev tried him by t’ rule o’ three, and I can’t mak’ him oot at all,” 

“Try him by t’ rule o’ two, lad. It’s him and t’ wife, I'll lay thee a 
shilling on it.” 

“If a man is middling comfortable with his wife, he ought to be varry 
weel satisfied. I doan’t mind saying that t’ master wer’ too much set up 
wi’ his.” 

“Thou says right. My Sarah Ann wer’ hired at t’ preacher’s when ¢’ 
match wer’ made up. She says that t? lass went up five stories in a day, 
She looks varry sweet and smiling like; but Sarah Ann says she’s none 
without a tongue, and noways backward in lettin’ folks hev it.” 

“Women learn nowt by experience. Here’s a poor preacher’s lass got 
a right good husband, and she’s that blind and ignorant she doesn’t know 
she’s happy and well off.” 

‘“*T hev seen lots o’ her sort. What's t? use o’ fratching wi’ them? If 
my wife says, ‘ Joshua, five is an even number,’ I answer, ‘ for sure it is, 
Mally, my lass.’ If you know owt o’ women, you'll know that they are 
past finding oot.” 

Certainly Salome was past John’s finding out. How could he under- 
stand that she had been in some measure playing apart, and had suddenly 
become disgusted with it? She did not know just why herself. There 
had been many days and weeks when she had thought she was quite 
happy, and honestly devoted to her husband. Even in her perverse mood 
she knew she was wicked and foolish, but she could not bring herself to 
be less so. “John has found me out at last,” she thought, “ and it is just 
as well. I can be as cross now as I want to be. I am tired to death of 
smiles and sweet words.” And she actually looked forward to the indul- 
gence of her temper with something of the wickedly pleasant anticipation 
of a man who determines to break the promises made to his better self, 
and return to his wine cup and his debauchery. 

John went home determined to make peace if it was possible; but it 
was not possible. His wife preserved a dogged, nonchalant silence. Who 
shall say that demoniacal possession does not yet exist? Whence came 
the dumb, mocking spirit that looked from Salome’s eyes, and scorned 
away all the tender and manly advances John tried to make? Even at 
the end of the second day, when she perceived that his patience was 
exhausted, and his anger slowly rising, she looked at him with the same 
mute superciliousness, and to all direct questions opposed the unsur- 
mountable and unattackable “ yes” and ‘ no.” 

On the evening of the third day she met her husband with the faint, 
patient smile of a woman who had made up her mind to forgive; and 
John consented to take the pardon which he should have given, and to 
put aside his own wrong. For love which has given all can forgive all, 
and the woman was dearer to him than life. 
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Next morning, when he got to the mill, Mr. Fletcher was waiting for 
him in the office. He seemed to be in great sorrow, and his sorrow ran 
into motion, as most sorrow does. He was walking up and down, 
nervously clasping and unclasping his hands. 

John closed the door and said, ‘‘Good-morning, father. Is there 
something wrong ? ”’ 

“T have been robbed, John—robbed of sixteen pounds. It is the chapel 
money. I have not five pounds in the world, and it is quarterly meeting 
next week.”’ 


“JT have money, and it is all the same, father. When were you 
robbed ?” 

“Yesterday afternoon. The money was in my desk when I locked it 
atone o’clock. At seven last night Samuel Knowles brought me some 
class money, and I unlocked it, to put his money with the rest. The 
drawer was empty.” 

“Where were you in the afternoon ?” 

“T went out at two o’clock to visit the sick in the Long Lane. I did 
not get home until half-past five. Then I had my tea, and was sitting 
talking to mother when Samuel Knowles called.” 

“ Where was mother all afternoon ? ” 

“With your sister Mary. I met her at Mary’s gate, and she came 
home with me.” 

“Was any one in the house ? ”’ 

“The servant-maid, Martha Sykes.” 

“ Any callers ?” 

ayes,” 

‘Who?’ 

There was a moment’s pause, then one word, in a painful whisper— 
“ Salome.” 

John leaped to his feet; he felt as if he was suffocating ; and he asked, 
almost rudely, ‘‘ What does thou mean? Thou should not speak in that 
way. It might be Martha.” 

“No, I am sure it was not Martha.” 

The silence that followed was intense. It smote upon both hearts with 
aforce and certainty that needed no speech. The young man, pale as 
death, and trembling through all his soul, staggered to the window, and 
stood there, looking blankly into the mill yard. The elder one sat still, 
but on his face there was that look of stern reproach which reflects the 
just anger of a wronged soul. John was the first to speak. He turned 
heavily round, as if in his sore heart-struggle he felt flesh and blood to 
weary him, and he said, slowly : 

“God help us both, father, if this be true! The money is the least of 
the sorrow; but it must be replaced. I will not ask the cashier for it 
now; he might connect it with your visit. I will bring it to-night, father.”’ 
He had drawn near while speaking, and at the word “ father ” he put his 
brown, strong hand upon the frail, nervous one, which lay with such a 
pathetic air of helpless sorrow upon the table. 

“Thank you, John, for all. As for help and comfort, we both know 
where to go for that. This morning the Accuser said to me, ‘ Now you 
are come into a strait, and there is no promise for it.’ But when I opened 
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my Bible I opened it on these words—‘ For the son dishonoureth the 
father, the daughter the mother ; a man’s enemies are the men of his own 
house.’ Well, John, that verse told me my trouble; the very next one 
its cure: ‘ Therefore I will look unto the Lord ; I will wait for the God 
of my salvation. My God will hear me.’ ”’ 

From the mill Mr. Fletcher went straight to his daughter. As he 
mounted ‘the fell his soul rose with every step—for it was one of those 
finely tempered ones which reveal all their strength and sweetness in the 
hour of conflict. 


‘* E’en as the falcon when the wind is fair 
Close to the earth on lagging pinion goes ; 
But when against her beats the adverse air, 
She breasts the gale, and rises as‘it blows.” 


Salome was in the garden. She saw him coming, and went to the gate 
to meet him. She knew her power over her father, and she intended to 
exert it ; but the moment they stood face to face she saw that something 
about him against which she knew all her professions and caresses were 
useless. It was not, therefore, worth while to offer them, and she did 
not attempt the part. On the contrary, she ‘said, coldly, “‘ You are early 
up the fell this morning, father.” 

“‘T have a reason for it, Salome; I am sure that you know it. Shall 
we go into the house, or do you wish me to speak here ? ” 

» It was an autumn day, fine and still, with a breath of wind shivering 
through the air. She drew her pink, knitted wraps more closely around 
her, and said; ‘‘ I know what you have come to tell me. Here will do.” 

“Then you took the money from my desk ? ” 

“Yes, I took it.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Not for myself. You know that. You know also that there is only 
one living creature for whom I would take money. I stole the money 
for Richard. He wrote to you for help—for help to get away from his 
temptations and bad companions, for help to get away and lead a new 
life, and you would not give it tohim. Then he wrote to me. I could 
not go to John again, for I got fifty pounds from him last month, so I 
went to see you and mother yesterday afternoon about the matter. Both 
of you were out attending to the wants of a lot of strange people who are 
in trouble, so I took what I could find for my brother. I think Richard 
has some rights, and I am not going to see him ruined for the sake of a 
few sovereigns. I have heard something about a soul being worth more 
than the whole world.” 

“‘ Stop, Salome! You are quoting God’s word as the devil quotes it, for 
wicked ends. You know well all that I have done for Richard.” 

“Yes, I have heard it often enough.” 

“ Yet I will tell you it again. Not even a father is to bear everything 
and utter no complaint and make no remonstrance. Remember that for 
twelve years his mother and I gave up everything for his education. She 
went bare and shabby; I did without the comforts and books I sorely 
needed.” 

‘“*T suppose I did without things also.” 
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“No, you did not. I did not rob one child for another. You had all 
things needful and proper to your station in life. Your mother and I 
bore the deprivations alone. True, they were common ones. It is not 
romantic to say that year after year we gave up butter to our bread, and 
sugar in our tea, warm and fresh: clothing, books and newspapers, or that 
IT walked hundreds of miles to spare the hire of a horse, or that these 
small acts of self-denial brought in their train, as you well know, many 
others smaller and more humiliating. All this, continued year after year, 
was never romantic, and even grew to be contemptible, in your eyes. 
But good deeds are great deeds, Salome. Yes, even though they fail they 
are great deeds. How has Richard repaid us?” 

“Poor, dear Richard! He is young, and surrounded by temptation ; 
you should think of that.” 

‘He deceived us continually. He ran up shameful debts, some of 
which I am still paying. He joined himself to companions who have 
taken him to the very gates of hell. The last time he was at home he 
spoke irreverently of holy things, set some philosopher whom he called 
Comte before Christ, wounded me through my Saviour a hundred times a 
day. Let him come to the foot of the cross, and I will believe in his 
reformation. When Jesus Christ is his surety for future good conduct 
he may have the last penny I possess.”’ 

“That is, Richard must be good in your way, or you will not help him. 
I call that bigotry.” 

“Tt is not my way ; it is God’s way—it is the only way. Now listen to 
me, Salome. Many times, through many years, I have been robbed, as 
far as the picking of God’s lock upon my right is concerned ; but this is 
the first time you have dared to pick the lock of the law. The next time 
you do it you shall settle with the law.” 

“You need not preach at me, father ; I—” 

“T can never preach to a more ungrateful sinner. Oh, Salome! go 
humble yourself before God, and confess your sin to your husband. If 
you do not, then when Iniquity hath fully played her part, the day of 
reckoning will come. Thought will call to Fear, and Fear to Horror, and 
Horror to Despair, and all your lights shall be put out at once.” 

With these words he turned away from her, and went slowly down the 
fell side. She could pot bear to watch him, and she stood with dropped 
arms among the asters and the late autumn flowers—stood till she 
shivered slightly, and instinctively drew the pink, fleecy wrap about her 
more closely. She had been‘in a whirl of angry, rebellious passions, and 
it suddenly seemed to her as if the stillness of the lovely place was stirred 
by arush of evil things. A nameless terror—even there in the broad 
sunlight—came over her. She hurried into the house, half conscious of a 
fancy that some evil presence climbed the steps behind her. 

Salome went first to the kitchen. The cook was busy with her pastry, 
the housemaid ironing laces. To the latter she said, ‘‘ Lydia, I am going 
tomy own room; do not disturb me for any one. I have a headache.” 

But she did not go to her own room. She went to a guest chamber 
which was very rarely used. When she unlocked the door, a young man 
rose from the sofa, and said, fretfully, ‘“‘ How long you have been! When 
are you going to get me out of this place, Salome?” It was Salome’s 
brother—body and soul he was Salome’s complement. 
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‘Dear Richard, what canI do? Father has just been here. It was 
dreadful the way he spoke. I wonder if he will go to John!” 

“Sixteen pounds is such a bagatelle! When I have paid my expenses 
to Liverpool, and my passage, I shall not have a shilling left.” 

** Could you bear a less expensive passage, dear?” 

**How can you ask me such a question? I care little for personal 
comforts, but the association with paupers, the frowsy women and 
squalling children! No, Salome! I should fling myself overboard. I 
ought to have fifty pounds at least. Can’t you get it out of the cotton- 
spinner ? ” 

“The last fifty pounds I got on the plea that I wanted a new wrap. 
The wrap is not got, and the money is gone.” 

** Don’t throw things up at me, Salome. It is not like you to be mean. 
Get me fifty pounds, and I promise you to go to New York, and start a 
fresh life. It is my last hope, sister, and it isin your hands. I have not 
a friend left but you, Salome ; don’t desert me, darling.” He was sitting 
beside her, and exercising over her the same subtle, compelling power 
she herself exercised over others. ‘‘Do you know where he keeps his 
money ?” 

“Yes. He keeps it in the desk in our room.” 

‘Open it for me—or lend me the key.” 

** What are you talking about, Richard ? It would be theft in you. I 
don’t think it would be a felony for a wife to take her husband’s money— 
only, John has been so generous to me, such a good son to father and 
mother—if he had not, father could hardly have paid Levy’s bill, and you 
would have been in prison.” 

*‘ What is the use of talking about the past? It is Thursday now. If 
I had thirty-five pounds more, I would slip away to-night, get to Liver- 
pool to morrow, and sail on Saturday morning. You might get it for me, 
Salome. You can manage your husband easily when I am away. I 
don’t believe you love me since you married this big, hymn-singing, 
cotton-spinning Yorkshire man! Once you would have done anything I 
asked you to do for me.” 

“JT will do anything for you yet, Richard. I will risk my home, my 
good name, and John’s love, for you. I can do no more.” 

‘You are the best sister that ever lived ; and if gny one is unkind to 
you, come to me; I will stand by you to my last breath.” 

“‘T must stay by my husband, Richard. I have a very good husband. 
It is not fair to deceive and rob him, if I could help it.” 

“ But you cannot help it. I was your brother long before he was your 
husband. My claim on your love is before his.” 

** Suppose I ask him for what you need ? ” 

“Suppose you ruin me. I don’t want to see him at all. If father has 
told him about the sixteen pounds, he is just one of those very righteous 
men who would give me good advice and then hand me over to the officer.” 

Then Salome left him a few minutes, and when she returned she gave 
him four ten-pound notes. ‘ Why, you are better than good, Salome! 
This is an extra five pounds for little comforts, eh ?” and he stuffed them 
as carelessly into his worn pocketbook as if they did not represent sorrow 
and shame, and broken vows, and wronged affection. 
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Alone in her room she tried to face the circumstances in which she had 
placed herself. Two ways were open to her—to brave out what she had 
done, and defend it ; or to deny it positively. Ifshe had only a certainty 
as to whether John was unacquainted with her father’s loss, she would 
have had no hesitation as to her course, but there was just this uncertainty 
to control her. Of one thing, however, she was positive—her personal 
influence—and that she prepared herself to triumphantly exercise. 

In the meantime John had a day of distracting uncertainty. His first 
impulse had been to go to his wife and tax her with her sin ; but he had 
business to attend to which involved many interests beside his own. 
Duty compelled him to stay at the mill till afternoon, and by that time 
he was able to look at the affair more calmly. 

“Tt will be a very good way to be sure of things before I say a word 
to such a fiery bit of womankind as Salome. Her father might be mis- 
taken; and if he was not-—well, there is many a thing a sister will do for 
a brother! I'll say nothing at all till I have talked it over again with 
him to-night. There are not many things the devil likes better than to 
see @ man go about a bit of business in a hurry.” 

It was easy for John to keep this resolution when Salome met him 
with her sweetest smiles and endearments. The parlour, with its blazing 
fire, prettily set table, and beautiful mistress, was a spot into which it 
seemed such a pity to bring discord. John had no desire to do so, and 
Salome very soon lost all fear of trouble, for that night, at least; and if 
Richard got away, she was quite prepared afterwards to fight his and her 
own battle. 

“It is my class-meeting, Salome, to-night,” said John, “and I am a 
bit loth to leave my wife and my fireside.”’ 

“Don’t go, John.’ She could hardly hide the anxiety in her voice, even 
in its caressing; and yet she knew that to ask John to neglect a duty was 
the surest way to make him perform it. For the passive reluctance then 
became to him an active temptation, and a real fight with Satan. So he 
answered : 

“Nay, nay, my dear lass, I am none going to give the devil that bit of 
news to tell against me. Besides, I promised to see father on some 
chapel business; so, thou sees, I am bound to go.” 

An almost imperceptible shadow crept over his face, and he rose at 
once and went to his room to prepare for his purpose. Generally, before 
his class, he spent half an hour alone in this duty, and Salome was not 
at all uneasy. ‘‘He would be fully occupied with spiritual meditation, 
and his money affairs would never be thought of.” Ordinarily Salome’s 
surmise would have been a correct one; but this night John went at once 
to his money drawer. He intended to get the sixteen pounds, and take 
it to Mr. Fletcher before going to his class. 

There were twelve loose sovereigns in the drawer, and a roll of bank 
notes. There should have been ten notes; there were only six. He 
detected the change in the bulk at once, then he counted them over and 
over again. They dropped from his hands at last, and he stood before 
his rifled desk, astounded. 

Salome! The thought struck the blood into his cheeks like a blow. 
Then all the waves and the billows of outraged love went over him. 
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Dazed and shocked, he walked slowly to his door and locked it. For a 
few moments he stood still in the middle of the room, and tried to think, 
He could not. Then he fell upon his knees, and stretched out his arms 
into the abyss for something mightier than flesh and blood to lean upon. 

The world takes readily the idea of woman in sorrow flinging herself 
at the feet of the Pitiful One. But, though it is not as familiar with the 
picture, men perhaps do it more frequently. John knew of no human 
heart stronger than his own to go to, but he knew who, in sorrow, had 
promised to meet him, and commune with him, “‘ from above the mercy 
seat.” Into that mysterious communing who may presume to inquire? 
Salome, wondering at his delay, came to the door, and heard the solemn 
mutterings of a soul in some extremity. A great fear stilled her voice 
and footsteps, and she crept quietly downstairs again. Presently John 
arose from his knees and washed his face. There was a wonderful silence 
in the room, and a great calm in his soul. 


‘*Tt was not quiet, it was not ease, 
But something deeper far than these ”’— 


that peace within the soul, that restful life beneath all other life, which 
God gives to His beloved when they seek His face with all their heart. 
He put the money he wanted in his pocket, and went downstairs. The 
parlour door was open, and he saw Salome, with her hands clasped above 
her head, softly pacing to and fro in its light and warmth. The attitude, 
whether accidental or selected, was one revealing all her personal fasci- 
nations. The white laces fell away backward from her white arms, over 


the black silk she wore, and a gleam of gold, and a glow of scarlet 
ribbons, relieved the sombre richness of her trailing robe. But at this 
hour Salome’s beauty did not touch John. He had been pleading for her 
soul. She went to him, and put her hands upon his shoulders, and lifted 
her face for a good-by kiss. She wondered at the look in his eyes, at his 
pathos and silence and solemnity, but she never suspected that he had 
discovered her treachery to him. 


” 


“John has been praying’’—that accounted to her for his strange 
manner. No one knew better than Salome did the look of men who come 
out from the presence of God when their prayer has been immediate and 
real. It was quite natural to see it on her father’s face ; but why should 
John pray in that way? She stood before the fire thinking of it, and 
never had she been as near loving her husband as he deserved to be loved 
as at that hour. 

“* When Richard has gone I will go to him and tell him what I have 
done;” and with the thought she went to her brother. Richard said he 
was hungry, and as John weuld be more than two hours away, there was 
no reason why he should not eat before he left. Yet some management 
was necessary. The cook was sitting with her lover by the kitchen fire- 
side, and not likely to feel any interest beyond it. She sent the house- 
maid with a note to Mrs. Fletcher, and told her to spend an hour with 
her own friends. Then she filled a tray with every good thing she could 
find, and carried it to Richard. For him she was capable of a real 
generosity. At this last hour she put away every memory of what she 
had done for him, and all fear of its consequences. She would only talk 
of pleasant things, and of a hopeful future. 
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While she was thus occupying herself, John went direct to Mr. Fletcher. 
He told him in a few words what had happened. He said nothing unkind 
of Salome, not one word of his own struggle. But the preacher looked 
in his face, and understood all. 

“John,” he said, *‘ go back home at once. I will meet your class. 
Richard is, without doubt, hid in your house. You must make him 
restore the money. If he gets away with it, he will make a mock of the 
sin; it will bring him only shame and grief: it will be an everlasting 
reproach to Salome. Tell him to come to me once more. He has not 
yet wearied out my love. His mother’s love is as fresh asever. Tell 
him we will wait here until midnight for him. Oh, John! go quickly, I 
entreat you, lest you miss him.” 

In obedience to the anxious will of the preacher, John returned home 
at once. He suspected the room in which Richard would most likely be 
secreted—a large chamber over a parlour that was very seldom used. 
When he was out at night it was customary for the main entrance to be 
locked, and for John to enter by the kitchen door. He did so at this 
time. The cook and her lover where ‘still sitting together, and he said 
“ good-night ” to them as he passed through the kitchen. 

The parlour in which he had left Salome was empty, but the round of 
beef and the loaf from which she had cut Richard’s supper were on the 
sideboard. He noticed them at once, and the way in which he bit his under 
lip showed the effort he was making to control his passion. Before he 
reached the suspected door, a thread of light from under it confirmed his 
doubts. He walked straight to it, and it did not enter his mind to walk 
stealthily. Salome and Richard heard him coming, and when he opened 
the door they stood together. Salome’s hand was in Richard’s hand, but 
she had put herself slightly before him. The position was an unconscious 
one, but it spoke to John more powerfully than any words could have 
done. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


“Tre R. T. S. Liprary.’” Illustrated. Edited by Ricnarp Lovett, M.A. 
Following in the wake of other publishing houses, the Religious Tract 
Society is issuing a library of cheap reprints of some of their more popular 
works. We cannot but admire and commend the enterprising spirit which 
the Tract Society is thus displaying, and also its earnest desire to fulfil its 
great mission of providing “useful, entertaining ,and cheap literature for 
the people.” Their latest venture is undoubtedly a bold one, but we trust 
that the success will more than realize their most sanguine expectations. 
It certainly deserves to succeed. The books are wisely selected and care- 
fully edited by Mr. Lovett. Where it is necessary they are reduced or con- 
densed so as to bring them within the required limits of size. Each 
volume of the series contains 192 pages, and most of them are illustrated. 
The type is clear and good, and the get-up neat and tasteful. Altogether 
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the books are marvels of cheapness. The series promises to be a most 
useful and attractive one. The volumes already issued are as follow: 

Canadian Life and Scenery. By the Marquis or Lorne. With Six 
Illustrations. Pilgrim Street. By Hespa Strerron. With Five Ilus- 
trations. The Life of Oberlin. By Mrs. JosepHine Burier, With 
Portrait and Two Illustrations. Adventures in New Guinea. By James 
CHALMERS. With Six Illustrations. 

The Life, Teaching, and Works of the Lord Jesus Christ. Arranged 
as a Continuous Narrative of the Four Gospels according to the Revised 
Version. (Henry Frowde.) This little book meets a want which must 
often have been felt by Bible students. To all such it will be heartily 
welcome as furnishing them with a fresh aid to the correct understanding 
of the Gospels. It is further hoped that it may have the effect of inducing 
some to “ study the life of the miraculous Son of God, with an interest and 
a comprehension, the result of the study of the life and teachings as a whole, 


which the conventional perusal of the authorized form may have failed to 
inspire.” 


An Exposition of the New Testament. By Matruew Henry. Vol. 
III. (T. C. Jack.) We have already spoken favourably of this new and 
beautiful edition of Matthew Henry’s Commentary. All we need do, there- 
fore, is to record the appearance of the third volume, which includes 
Mark x.-xvi. and Luke i.-xvi. 


The Sum of Saving Knowledge. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. 
JoHN MacpHerson, M.A. (T. and T. Clark.) ‘The authorship of this 
short treatise on Christian doctrine,” we are told inthe introduction, “ is 
ascribed to the celebrated Scottish divine, Mr. David Dickson.” The 
treatise is useful and interesting as containing a summary of the doctrines 
held by our Puritan fathers in the seventeenth century. ‘‘ The type of 
doctrine here presented,” says Mr. Macpherson, “ is precisely the same 
as that set forth in the Westminster Confession.” 


Authorized New Testament and Revised. By B. Wapswortu. (Man- 
chester: Brook and Chrystil.) This is a passionate attack upon the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament, of which the writer says, “ It will 
be seen, when the doctrines of this Revised Version are attempted to be 
taught and enforced, that all the teachings of the Reformers are under- 
mined by it, and that it is impossible to prove from it any doctrine of grace 
or salvation by Jesus Christ.” This one sentence, which may be taken as 
sample of the whole, will be sufficient to illustrate the spirit and temper of 
the writer, and at the same time serve to show the drift and purport of 
the book. 


Thirty Sermons for Children. By the Rev. Grorce Littine, 1 
LL.B. (R. D. Dickenson.) In many respects these are model sermons 
for children. In the first place they are short, which is itself a great 
recommendation. And then they are simple both in subject and in 
style, being written in a language which children can easily understand. 
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Moreover, and this is by no means the least of their merits, they are well 
stocked with illustrations and anecdotes, partly collected by the writer in 
the course of his reading, and partly, no doubt, drawn from his own ex- 
perience. On the whole the book is one which we can heartily commend 
to our readers. It is marked by a good deal of tenderness of feeling and 
true power of adaptation to the wants and capacities of children. 


Rome from the Earliest Times to the End of the Republic. By 
Artuur GitMAN, M.A, (T. Fisher Unwin.) This is the first volume of 
a new series of books which is being brought out by Mr. Unwin under the 
title of ‘The Story of the Nations.” The idea, we take it, is to give a 
short and succinct account of the history of the different nations of the 
world from the earliest to the latest times, and to give it in the form of a. 
continuous story. In the present volume we have the story of Rome 
from the earliest times to the end of the Republic. The book presents to 
usa clear and complete view of the rise and progress of the Roman 
nation, It is written in a popular style, andit is beautifully adorned with 
a number of illustrations. 


Every-day Life in China; or, Scenes along River and Road in Fah- 
Rien. By Epwin Josuua Dukes. (Religious Tract Society.) No 
apology is needed for adding another to the already long list of books 
on China. The subject is one of constantly increasing interest and im- 
portance, not only to the missionary, but also to the politician; and, 
moreover, it is one which is still but imperfectly understood. We gladly 
welcome, therefore, this new work by Mr. Dukes, in which he has ‘ pic- 
tured the people of that great and wonderful land in a light in which 
they have not often been seen by any but a traveller. The endeavour 
has been to represent China, not from the special point of view of the 
politician, merchant, or missionary, but simply to describe the scenes of 
daily life as they appear to one moving to and fro among them.” The 
book is eminently readable (which is more than can be said of many 
books of the kind), and is well fitted to awaken a more intelligent 
sympathy with missionary work in China. 


Golden Legends of the Olden Time. By Joun Sroveuron, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) A beautiful gift-book, and equally suitable for 
young men and maidens. A collection of Church legends cannot fail to 
be attractive to young people, especially when narrated in a pleasant and 
popular style. But the legends contained in the present volume are more 
than entertaining. They are also instructive, as illustrating the current 
ideas and beliefs of the ages to which they belong. ‘ Considering (says 
Dr. Stoughton) that narratives of this kind formed the popular literature 
of the Middle Ages, both written and spoken, they are on that ground 
deserving of attention. If national ballads have a formative power over 
the character of a people, the same may be said of legendary tales. 
However incredible or trifling they may appear to us, they were far from 
being so in the estimation of our forefathers, who preserved them as 
precious relics of the past, and as shadowing forth hopes for the future.” 
One feature in these legends is specially worthy of attention, and that is 
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the large extent to which they turn on the subject of self-sacrifice. On 
this account, if on no other, they will well repay a diligent and carefyl 
perusal. 


With Christ in the School of Prayer. Thoughts on our Training for 
the Ministry of Intercession. By the Rev. ANDREW Murray. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.) A very thoughtful, devout, and comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of prayer as looked at in the light of the Saviour’s teachings 
and example. The following sentences taken from the preface will serve 
to explain the purpose of the book and the cause of its being written. 
‘Tt is under a deep impression that the place and power of prayer in the 
Christian life is too little understood, that this book has been written: I 
feel sure that as long as we look on prayer chiefly as the means of main- 
taining our own Christian life, we shall not know fully what it is meant 
to be. But when we learn to regard it as the highest part of the work 
entrusted to us, the root and strength of all other work, we shall see that 
there is nothing that we so need to study and practise as the art of 
praying aright.” 


Memorials of R. Harold A. Schofield (Late of China Inland Mission), 
First Medical Missionary to Shansi, China. Chiefly compiled from his 
letters and diaries by his brother, A. T. Scnorrenp, M.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) The question which occurs to us in glancing through this 
book is, why it should ever have been written. The subject of the 
biography was undoubtedly a man of true and noble consecration to 
the service of his Master, but the same might be said of many others, 


and there is nothing in his career and lifework of a character so striking 
and noteworthy as to call for a permanent record. 


The Secret of the Mere; or, Under the Surface. By J. Jackson 
Wray. (J. Nisbet and Co.) A bright and telling story. The interest 
excited at the outset by the secret of the mere is well maintained, and 
the plot of the tale is worked out with considerable skill. The characters, 
too, are carefully delineated. 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


Sparn.—Recent tidings are cheering. In May the representatives of 
twenty-eight churches met in Madrid and formed a provisional union, 
which it is hoped will be ratified and fully established next year. At San 
Sabastian, M. Gulick says his room is filled to overflowing every time it 
is open for service, and the disorderly lads who gave much trouble at first 
are much changed. In some quarters persecution increases, but elsewhere 
opposition is lessening. The missionaries say that audiences will always 
gather to hear the story of redeeming love. Priestly influence is not 
strong enough to prevent men from listening to that, nor has the deadly 
corruption prevalent throughout Spain destroyed the attraction which 
that story will ever have when simply and fervently told. 
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BuieartA.—The American missionaries report that the agreement 
arrived at with Turkey has not given perfect satisfaction, especially in 
Eastern Roumelia, as it was called ; and secret agents—doubtless Russian 
ones—are at work trying to foment discontent. But it is hoped that the 
friendliness between Turkey and Bulgaria will bring about some allevia- 
tion of the condition of the Bulgarians in Macedonia, where, through 
Greek influence, Bulgarian schools have been closed, and the Bulgarian 
and Slav languages are forbidden in the churches. Meanwhile mission- 
work, and especially mission-schools, go steadily forward. Thus at 
Bansko good congregations gather, and many are hungering and thirsting 
for the Word. There are signs of the Spirit’s working. In aneighbouring 
village, where there is only one Protestant family, the missionary was 
allowed to preach in the village (Greek) church, and nearly all the 
villagers were there, and listened thankfully and joyfully to the good 
tidings. 


Eeypt.—The American United Presbyterian Mission has sustained a 
heavy loss in the death of the Rev. Dr. John Hogg, at Asyoot, on February 
27th. To him the mission in Egypt owes its marked success. He had 
preached the gospel all along the Nile from Assouan to Cairo, and the 
college at Asyoot, of which he was the director, has over 380 students. 
His funeral was a memorable scene. Great crowds gathered in and out- 
side of the chapel, and even the mudir and his escort attended. Dr. 
Bliss says that even down in the Delta it is reported that people cried 
and mourned as if they had lost their father. 


Inp1A.—F rom statistics lately published it appears that there has been 
during the last four years an increase of 26,046 communicants in connec- 
tion with the various missions, British, American, and German, at work 
in India; or 23 per cent. 


Arrica.—The Church Missionary Intelligencer for June contains the 
journal of Mr. Mackay, one of its missionaries in U-ganda. The document 
is a long and painfully interesting one, and corroborates the news received 
from other quarters that poor Bishop Hannington was brutally murdered by 
the order of King Mwanga, as also were his native attendants, fifty-three 
in number. The reason assigned for the deed is also confirmed. The king 
will not allow it to be thought that strangers can enter his territory from 
any direction. The marvel seems to be, not so much that the Bishop was 
put to death, but that Mr. Mackay and his companions are spared as well 
as the Romish priest who is also at court. So bloodthirsty and capricious 
&@ monarch may surely be expected to look with an evil eye upon all 
intruders into his realms, especially when he finds that all his pages 
except three are receiving instruction either from the Church Missionary 
party or from the Romish priest. Meanwhile the missionaries pursue 
their work. At the period—in October—when the murder was committed, 
everything was so uncertain and so unsafe that to have attempted public 
services would have been madness, and so the elders were urged to get 
the people together in their homes. The translation and printing of 
Matthew’s Gospel proceeded quietly, and the work when complete is 
likely to receive much attention, as the following extract from Mr. Mackay’s 
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journal shows: ‘* December 8th. The whole of the Sermon on the Mount 
now in type. Every proof-sheet we distribute several copies of among 
our people, and have their corrections and emendations before going to 
press. They take a deep interest in the work in this way, and are proud 
to have their own gospel.” 

At Bihé—a great trade-centre in Western Africa—the Romish priests, 
supported by the Portuguese Government, are using rum instead of cloth 
for barter. Happily, as a set-off against this statement, the Christians of 
Germany are kestirring themselves to induce their rulers to take measure 
for the extinction of the trade in spirituous liquors in connection with 
their new colonies in various parts of the African continent. 


Tauit1.—Our readers will be interested to learn that the first number 
of an illustrated magazine, The Rainbow, has appeared in Tahiti under 
the auspices of the French Protestant Missionary Society. The first 
article is in French. Among the other Tahitian productions is a transla- 
tion of the proclamation against the use of brandy issued in Lessuto by 
the chief, Letsie. 


ContrisutTions To Misstons.—A remarkable article appeared in The 
Church Missionary Intelligencer for May,.on “The Titled and the 
Wealthy ; their Contributions to Foreign Missions.”” The writer computes 
that there are over 7,000 titled persons in this country, including Ireland, 
and taking the list of contributions to the C.M.S. he finds that from these 
7,000 persons that society receives in annual subscriptions the paltry sum 
of £1,065. Ifthe subscription lists of the S.P.G. or High Church Society 
were examined, and distinction could be made between the colonial and 
purely missionary work of that society, the above sum would be doubled 
or trebled. But even then what a revelation the figures would be of the 
absence of all real interest shown by the men and women of rank in the 
spread of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. And the analysis of the various 
contributions given in the article referred to, brings out still more 
strikingly the lack of missionary zeal in the uppermost class of society. 
Thus, four titled persons subscribe over one-fifth of the whole amount, 
and twenty subscribe over one-third. Again, 179 subscribe one pound or 
one guinea, while the whole number of givers is only 362. So that if we 
suppose that as many more are contributors to the §.P.G., we shall find 
that only about one in ten of the titled in our land show any practical 
interest in the spread of the gospel throughout the world. It would be 
interesting, but also, we fear, exceedingly sad, to learn what is the amount 
contributed in this country to the work of foreign missions by persons 
whose income is £1,000 and upwards. In the absence of such a calcula- 
tion, it is well to note that the C.M.S. has not one subscriber of £1,000; 
one of £500, and only eleven of £100. Moreover, of £10 subscriptions 
there were but 177 in 1885. In 1840, just before the great missionary 
left for South Africa, Livingstone and his father talked over the prospects 
of Christian missions. His sister says that “they agreed that the time 
would come when rich men and great men would think it an honour to 
support whole stations of missionaries, instead of spending their money 
on hounds and horses.”’ When will that time come? 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 


Tuer Canterbury Diocesan Conference devoted a part of its 
recent session to the consideration of the relations of ‘‘ Non- 
conformity to the Church,” or, to put it more exactly, to 
hear and discuss a paper by Canon Fremantle, advocating his 
favourite idea of comprehension. The Conference might have 
employed its time to better purpose; indeed, if we look at the 
end which the liberal-minded Canon is desirous to promote, 
it could hardly have been used for worse. The paper was 
admirable in spirit and temper, if singularly unsatisfactory 
in its results; but the discussion which followed must have 
been extremely disappointing to him. He has not been suc- 
cessful in enlisting the sympathy of Dissenters, but he was even 
more unfortunate with his own brethren. His failure on both 
sides ought surely to suggest to him that he has not rightly 
estimated the strength of conviction on the part both of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists which renders his sugges- 
tions absolutely impracticable. Both the one and the other 
must renounce their fundamental principles before they could 
accept the concordat which the worthy Canon would fain 
establish. His first effort, therefore, should be to convince 
them that they are wrong; but this is precisely what he does 
not attempt. Rather he ignores their differences, and, looking 
at the whole subject from a standpoint of his own, insists on 
a number of points which may be both valuable and important, 
but which are absolutely irrelevant to the matter in hand. 
Hence, whether he addresses himself to Churchmen or 
VOL. XV. 88 
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Nonconformists, he meets the same chilling response. We 
appreciate him more than his own brethren do ; but even we, 
while applauding his charity, smile at his apparent inability 
to enter into the true significance of the Nonconformist con- 
tention. We desire to reciprocate to the fullest his catholic 
sentiments, but we cannot be unfaithful to principles which, 
in our view, are essential to the very existence of the Church 
of Christ. We hold that the difference between us is vital, 
admits of no compromise, and must be maintained. We are 
not content to be tolerated in the formation of separate socie- 
ties, which are to be regarded as outlying portions of the 
Church. We deny that the nation is the Church ; we reject 
the pretension of the State to form a Church, or to interfere 
in its management; we contend that a Church of Christ is 
a voluntary association of men who love and serve Christ; 
we insist that each Congregational church is a true Church of 
Christ. All this is ignored in Canon Fremantle’s amiable 
suggestions. In truth, their only effect upon us is to enforce 
the necessity for emphasizing more strongly our own dis- 
tinctive principles. When we find a man evidently so desirous 
of doing us justice, failing so completely to understand our 
meaning, we begin to ask ourselves whether there may not 
have been some want of clearness or decision on our part. It 
is seen that we suffer under some social or political injustice, 
and it is thought that the pressure of this might be mitigated 
by the exhibition of a more gracious spirit on the part of 
Churchmen. But this is only a part, and a very small part, 
of our case. So far even as it is concerned, our antagonism to 
a State Church would certainly not be diminished by the 
adoption of so-called reforms, which, as has been already 
said, would destroy the Church in order to save the Estab- 
lishment. The most vital principle of our Nonconformist 
contention is not touched by any redress of grievances, or 
any exercise of courtesies towards us. A State Church is not 
simply an injustice to us, but it is a violation of the law of 
Christ. Right or wrong, that is our position, and until we 
are convinced that we are in error, there can be no reconcilia- 
tion. We have no uncharitable feeling towards those from 
whom we differ, but we are bound to make it understood that 
our dissent is not a question of tradition or of flag, of political 
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grievance or ecclesiastical sentiment, not even a question 
about minor matters of forms or liturgy, but is a fundamental 
question as to the constitution of the Church itself. 

The last man who would wish to insult us is Canon Fre- 
mantle, but his proposals are nevertheless an insult, the point 
of which he does not perceive because he fails to grasp our root- 
principle. Had he done so, he would never have suggested 
terms of accommodation which mean the surrender of that 
for which we and our fathers before us have contended for 
centuries. For us to recognize that the Established Church 
is the Church, and that our churches are only a number of 
tolerated communities, whose chief raison d’étre is that they 
may preserve the Church from corruption, and, when occasion 
demands, stir it up to reform and revival, would not only be 
an act of humiliation, but of treason to much that we most 
value. Again we say probably it is our own fault that it was 
possible for such a mistake to be made. We must take care 
that former shortcomings be repaired. If we answered to the 
idea which Canon Fremantle has before his mind we should 
not deserve to exist, and, as a matter of fact, we should not 
long exist. But we have church principles of our own. We 
have no desire to impose them on others, nor are we guilty of 
the miserable bigotry of denying the Christianity or the 
Churchmanship of those who hold opposite views. But for 
ourselves, our principles are not matters of mere convenience, 
nor are they affected by the relation which the members of 
the Established Church sustain to us. We should maintain 
them with as much earnestness as now, even were the Church 
disestablished. We hold that the departure from them has 
been the cause of innumerable evils, that it has misrepre- 
sented the nature of true religion, that it has led to the 
tyranny of the priesthood, that it has subjected the Church 
of Christ to a hierarchy ; above all, that it has subordinated 
the spiritual to the material and outward in a region where 
the spiritual should have been absolute and supreme. To 
our worthy Canon on the one side, and to the whole body of 
sacerdotalists on the other, all this may seem fanaticism ; but 
it is nevertheless the fact with which they have to deal. Per- 
haps in the heat of the discussion relating to the political 
status of the Establishment it may have fallen into abeyance, 
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but such representations as those we are considering render 
it the more incumbent on us to give it prominence and em- 
phasis. 

Canon Fremantle seems to derive some encouragement 
from the eloquent passage on the beauties and excellencesg of 
the Church of England in Mr. White’s address from the chair 
in May last, but a more complete study of the address might 
have served materially to qualify those feelings. The passage 
itself has other suggestions than those on which Churchmen 
may naturally dwell with pardonable fondness. The impres- 
sive aspect of a venerable institution in which undoubtedly 
are many elements of power seems to have carried away Mr. 
White, and he employs all the power of his telling rhetoric 
to set forth its attractiveness. Other Nonconformists, whose 
zeal for advanced Liberationist principles none would question, 
have expressed the same feeling before. It is one side of the 
picture, and if it be contemplated alone is extremely effective. 
Why should Nonconformists be insensible to it more than 
others? If, however, Churchmen could only read such 
descriptions as that of Mr. White rightly, the conclusion 
would be very different from that with which they at present 
flatter themselves. ‘‘These Nonconformists,” they might 
argue, ‘‘are not so hard and severe, so bitter in Puritanism 
or so lacking in taste, so insensible to historic association or 
esthetic sentiment, so proud of their isolation or so indifferent 
to the charms of unity, as we have supposed. They are 
moved by the sight of our grand historic buildings, they 
recognize the majesty and impressiveness of our stately 
forms, they are touched by the force of a national sentiment, 
their spirits are thrilled by the music of our national 
worship. What, then, must be the strength of those principles 
which hold them back from association with an institution 
in which they find so much to admire and even to love?” 

Some of the reasons may be found even in this address of 
Mr. White’s, suggested even in the passage itself. ‘‘ They,” 
says Mr. White, “know little of genuine Popery who in the 
heat of polemical injustice charge its original institution with 
semi-Romanism,”’ and he then proceeds to enumerate various 
particulars in which the Anglican Church stands opposed to 
Rome. “This,” he concludes, ‘is not semi-Romauism. It 
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is Protestantism, and the English people know it and mean 
to preserve it.” This dogmatic obiter dictum on one of the 
most thorny questions in ecclesiastical controversy will not 
settle the question. The Evangelicals in the Church itself 
are about the only people who will agree with Mr. White in 
describing the ‘original constitution” of Anglicanism as 
Protestantism. Elizabeth must certainly have been strangely 
mistaken if she gave her consent to a Protestant institution. 
Where the priest is, Protestantism is not; and whatever else 
be said in favour of Anglicanism, she has the priest and the 
mystic grace of sacraments, and having them she has the 
germ out of which all the evils of Romanism have been 
developed and may easily be developed. 

It must be noted, too, that Mr. White speaks only of the 
original institution,” not of the Church as it has been and 
is. Whether these ideal pictures, contrasting so strangely 
with the reality, are of any great service we shall not pause 
to inquire. Lord Cranbrook reminded the Canterbury Con- 
ference that the ‘‘ President” (why cannot Churchmen give 
us our own titles instead of inventing one of their own?) “of 


the Congregational Union spoke of a revolt against the sacra- 
mental theory of the Church of England as one of the founda- 
tions of the Free Churches.” What Mr. White said on this 
point neutralizes his talk about the Protestantism of the 
Anglican Church. Speaking of the old evangelical spirit still 
living in our churches, he says : 


This is the spirit which of old revolted against the sacramental and 
therefore sacerdotal theory of the Church of England, for the doctrine of 
the priesthood rests on the doctrine of the sdcrament. They saw clearly, 
as I trust we may clearly see, that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
in infancy is the corner-stone of a vast system of pernicious superstition, 
and that its popular and logical result when nationally extended is the 
parochial Christianity of the churchwarden and vestryman’s type —a 
wholly different religion from that set forth by the apostles of Christ. 

He tells us in his eulogy of the Church that “she has taken 
away, at least in intention, the doctrine of transubstantiation 
and the sacrifice of the mass, and the priests who are trying 
to restore them are nothing better than perjured traitors.” 
The two passages do not harmonize well together. We have 
the regenerating sacrament and we have the priest who is to 
administer it, but if he goes beyond this and claims to ad- 
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minister also a life-sustaining sacrament, according to Mr, 
White he is “nothing better than a perjured traitor.” It 
must be added that if it be so his treason must be very difficult 
to prove. We have had a law passed for the express purpose 
of guarding the worship against all innovations seeming to 
point in this direction; we have had a society furnished with 
large funds in order to prosecute the offenders ; but as yet the 
treason, if treason it be, remains unchecked and is steadily 
growing. Needs there other evidence to prove that it has its 
roots deep in the Anglican system itself? Canon Fremantle 
may be assured that while it is there there is not the faintest 
hope of any approach towards union with Nonconformists. 

The fact is, this reunion is a mere dream. There is much 
more to be said in favour of Lord Cranbrook’s strong and 
somewhat militant attitude than of the comprehensiveness 
which has so much attraction for Canon Fremantle. Our 
principles are in rooted antagonism, and there can be nothing 
gained by talking as though they were not. 


If you believe (says Mr. White) that regeneration of the soul is the 
result only of a direct personal visitation of God’s Spirit, not through 
a priest or a sacrament, and that the action of grace is not parochial or 
hereditary, then you will come to the idea not of a territorial, but of a 
selective Church, a company of faithful men, banded together by faith and 
accepting discipline. You cannot make these two systems work together 
until you harmonize their ideas. 


But if there cannot be amalgamation of the systems, there 
can and ought to be sympathy, kindness, brotherhood among 
their professors. “‘ Let both grow together until the harvest,” 
and let us on every side remember that One is our Master, 
and to Him we have to answer for the way in which we have 
best done His will. It may be that there are sectarian divisions 
which might be effaced; but if so, that effacement will come 
as the result not of spasmodic and premature efforts after 
reunion, but as the fruit of a truer and deeper Christian love, 
wearing away the rocks of controversy and division. Between 
the two principles of church life of which a State Church and 
a Congregational church are representative, there can be no 
reconciliation. But ‘‘ whereunto we have attained,” and we 
have attained to a common love of God, a common faith in 
Christ, a common reverence for God’s Word, a common zeal 
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for righteousness, and a common sympathy for the whole 
family of man, ‘‘ let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the 
same thing.” We are brethren in Christ—let us think, feel, and 
act as brethren. Mr. Moore, of Maidstone, who, as customary 
with him, dragged in our trust deeds, told the Conference that 
“the Nonconformist bodies were retiring to their retrench- 
ments [? intrenchments], rendering it impossible to hold out 
the hand of fellowship to them.” If this means anything, it 
means that as we are resolved to be faithful to our principles. 
Mr. Moore can hold no communion with us. We shall sur- 
vive the separation, but we appeal to all high-minded Chris- 
tian men, and ask whether this is a true interpretation of 
Christian law. Can we have no fellowship with each other if 
we differ on doctrine or polity? Or are we to maintain that 
fellowship by the suppression of our own opinions? Political 
life has many faults, but on this point we may learn a lesson 
from it. Members of the opposing parties preserve friendly re- 
lations, and still retain their loyalty to their own flag. It is 
one of the saddest misfortunes for our religious life that men 
of different churches know so little of each other. We are 
all to blame in this matter. Here is a Mr. Brine at the Con- 
ference who evidently meant to be very gracious. ‘‘ He advised 
his reverend brethren to show all social kindness to Dissenters. 
If, for instance, the wife of the minister was sick, let the 
clergyman offer her his carriage.” The cheers which greeted 
the kindly suggestion showed that the clergy present were 
quite unconscious of the air of patronage which it breathed. 
Possibly we are too proudly sensitive on our side, but we 
should not be Englishmen if we, with humble gratitude, 
meekly accepted such gracious condescension as this. Conde- 
scension should be unknown among Christian brethren, but, 
unhappily, the system which prompts it, and which is sure to 
inspire a corresponding show of independence apt to run to 
excess, on the opposite side, is that which is fostered ty a 
State Church. . 

This is the point which eludes Canon Fremantle’s obser- 
vation. He is possessed with the idea of a comprehensive 
Establishment, and does not see how, if carried out on his 
lines, it must outrage the consciences, we will not say of a 
large number only, but of the vast majority of those who 
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have consciences at all. He lays down as a fundamental 
definition that ‘‘ the Church consists of all who profess and 
call themselves Christians,” and moves on in blissful un. 
consciousness of the controversies which he leaves behind, 
lurking in almost every word of his statement. That an 
Established Church can be conformed to his model is the 
wildest of dreams, for his plan is odious alike to Churchmen 
and Nonconformists; but he dangles it before the eyes of 
those who are credulous enough to hope for it, and by doing so 
satisfies his own secret cravings after liberality and unity, 
and in the meantime supports the Establishment as it is with 
all its internal anomalies and all its injustice to those who are 
without. It is a simple marvel to us that he does not see 
that in it is the chief obstacle to the fraternization which he 
desires. Take, as an example of its working, the present 
Bishop of London. He is an able, liberal-minded, enlightened 
man, from whose antecedents we might have expected a broad 
and generous administration. But the Episcopate and its 
surroundings have been too strong for him. He is active and 
energetic, but uncompromising in his Church principles, and 
stiff in his attitude towards Nonconformists. We can hardly 
blame him. It is the system, and while it lasts we despair of 
that true brotherhood which ought to be manifest in Chris- 
tians of all churches. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF CHANCE. 


BY T. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON. 


“Time and chance happeneth to them all.”—Ecctes. ix. 11. 
“‘ By chance there came down a certain priest that way.” —LukKE x. 31. 


Wuen Ecclesiastes says that “‘ time and chance happeneth to 
all,” he expresses the important fact that through all human 
affairs there runs an element which, viewed from the human 
standpoint, is one of uncertainty, altogether beyond our 
powers of calculation. Whether “ chance” is the best word 
that can be used to designate this special element in human 
life, may be open to question. But, at any rate, it is & 
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popular word, universally intelligible. Christ Himself speaks 
according to popular custom when, in His parable of the 
Good Samaritan, He represents a certain priest as happening 
“by chance” to come along the road at the very time when 
the poor traveller lay there wounded and half-dead. A 
natural custom of language, which Christ thus without pro- 
test recognized, we may surely without irreverence adopt. 
When we say of any circumstance—or concatenation of 
circumstances—that it has happened “‘ by chance,” we do not 
of course mean that it has happened without an adequate 
cause, or without the knowledge and permission of the all- 
seeing and almighty God. We simply mean that, so far as 
we know, it has happened without human intention, and 
without any previous indication of Divine intention. And, 
whether a man is a Christian, or a mere theist, or an atheist, 
he cannot deny that the experience of every human being is 
shaped, in part, by causes which lie altogether outside of him- 
self—by events which could not possibly have been foreseen 
by himself, and which are sometimes utterly different from 
what might have been naturally expected. Now, this undeni- 
able element in human life is surely a fact of prime import- 
ance: and I believe that it is also a most valuable means of 
discipline, through the manner in which it tests and trains 
moral character and religious faith. 

I. The element of Chance in human life is a revealer of 
character. 

Here is a poor traveller, lying robbed and wounded on the 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho. How ‘“‘ providential,” then, 
one might have thought, that, just at this moment, a minister 
of religion, fresh from his sacred duties at the Temple— 
a man whose very function it was to sympathize with his 
fellow-men—should ‘‘ chance” to come along the road! But 
no: he sees the half-dead man lying there, and yet he 
“passes by on the other side.’’ To help this wounded 
stranger does not strike him as being a religious duty; nor 
is it the kind of work that would bring him the kind of reward 
he cares for. Perhaps, if this traveller had been brought to 
the door of his house in Jericho, he might, in that case, have 
tended him with a great show of kindness. But here, on this 
lonely road, at some distance from any house, and with no- 
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body near to assist or to applaud, it is another matter alto- 
gether! Thus, by this “‘ chance” on the roadside the priest’s 
real character is more thoroughly revealed, than by his stated 
ministrations and almsgivings. Had you seen him engaged 
in the round of his official duties, you might perhaps have 
supposed him to be a man of religious zeal and benevolence: 
but this sudden, unexpected, out-of-the-way appeal is made 
simply to his heart; and the result shows what kind of 
heart he has. 

Thus the unexpected is often the severest test of character; 
and, even when it is not at all severe, it is often nevertheless 
most reliable. Just as an emergency sometimes brings out 
what we call ‘‘ presence of mind,” so the accidents and chances 
of life sometimes reveal what we might call presence of charac- 
ter. They test the depth and permanence of our principles. 
There is a strong tendency to the dramatic in human nature. 
Men are apt to wear a mask, sometimes through vanity, 
sometimes through reserve, sometimes through mere con- 
ventionalism. Modesty veils itself. Hypocrisy disguises 
itself. Sentimentalism decks itself. Sometimes we are apt 
to say, not what we really feel, but rather what we think it 
would be becoming for us to feel. Sometimes we are apt 
to do, not what we wish to do or what we think it our duty 
to do, but rather what we are expected by others to do. Thus 
our real character is apt to be hidden— hidden from our 
neighbours, hidden in part even from ourselves. But the 
unexpected finds us off our guard. It surprises us in disha- 
bille. It comes upon us ‘‘ behind the scenes.’’ Then modesty 
flings aside its reserve; hypocrisy stands unmasked ; senti- 
mentalism forgets its finery. Thus it is that the accidental in 
life sometimes reveals the essential in character. 

You must have noticed what wonderful manifestations of 
true heroism are sometimes given through sudden and critical 
emergencies. Unexpected events bring out unexpected traits 
of nobleness. But these unexpected traits do not belong to 
the mere surface of the character. On the contrary, it is just 
because they are not superficial that their presence had not 
been suspected. It is as if the nobler traits of character 
had been written with invisible ink, and been suddenly made 
legible by the very heat of the crisis. Sometimes we stand 
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simply amazed at the spectacle of utter devotion to duty, or 
utter resignation to God, which is presented in the records 
of sudden and appalling disaster. History and biography— 
both ancient and modern—furnish many instances of heroism 
revealed by chance events. You remember how, when Saul 
was hunting after David in the wilderness of Engedi, the 
king happened to turn into the very cavern where the outlaw 
lay concealed. Here was David’s chance of ridding himself 
for ever of the man who sought his life. But this very 
chance brought out the magnanimity—at that time — of 
David’s character: for he simply used it as an opportunity 
of proving to his enemy that he did not cherish any feeling of 
hatred or revenge. 

On the other hand, it is just as true that these sudden 
emergencies which test character so severely, often reveal a 
moral weakness or baseness which could scarcely have been 
expected. I have spoken of David’s chivalrous magnanimity. 
Alas! later on in his life, after he became king, there chanced 
to come before him a temptation which he had not the man- 
liness or generosity to resist. But we cannot believe that he 
was the mere victim of chance. No: the chance simply 
brought out the moral degeneracy which had gradually been 
taking place in his character. David walking on the roof of 
his palace was no longer the same man as David in the cave 
of Adullam. And so it often is. A man’s fall from virtue 
may seem strangely sudden, when it is simply the application 
of the test that has been sudden. A man may have a fair 
exterior ; he may have a reputation for integrity, and even for 
piety: but the inner life does not correspond with the outer ; 
his principles are not on a level with his professions or his 
reputation: and, all of a sudden, there may come the over- 
mastering temptation which lays bare the radical weakness 
of his character. 

Notice, further, that the test of Chance, even when it is 
not severe, may nevertheless be very reliable and indicative. 
Indeed, we may affirm that the way in which a man behaves 
in unexpected circumstances of trivial aspect is frequently 
a surer indication of the average level of his character, than 
the way in which he behaves in some critical emergency 
For it is possible that such an emergency may, on the one 
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hand, be so paralyzing as to prevent him, for the time, from 
doing justice to himself; or, on the other hand, may be so 
stimulating as to rouse him to a supreme and even spasmodic 
effort of virtue. Whereas, those chances and accidents of 
life which are comparatively trivial—if only they do not come 
upon a man when he is in an exceptional mood—are likely to 
furnish a fair test of his habitual attitude of soul. Thus, if 
you would know who is the true “ gentleman,” you must not 
form your judgment by observation of mere ‘‘ company-man- 
ners” and social etiquette. 
‘The churl in spirit, howe’er he veil 
His want in forms for fashion’s sake, 


Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons through the gilded pale.”’ 


So long as he is on his guard, he is polite enough; but any 
trifling chance, when he is off his guard, may reveal his 
essential vulgarity. So, too, you would not call a man good- 
tempered, merely because he manages by a supreme effort to 
restrain himself in some foreseen crisis of special provocation. 
It is well, indeed, that he should thus arm himself against 


such an emergency ; but you would not say that good temper 
and self-control are leading features of his character, if he 
frequently breaks out into a rage when he is surprised by petty 
annoyances. Nor, again, would you say of a man that he is 
characteristically generous—even although he should rouse 
himself to occasional efforts of benevolence — if, amid his 
many minor chances of showing kindness, he is living a life 
of habitual self-indulgence. His conduct, in his own home, 
towards a child who happens to have a headache, may reveal 
the real character of the man more truly than does his large 
subscription to the funds of a hospital. 

Now, surely such considerations as these are well fitted 
both to humble and to warn us. Who of us can say that his 
character is such as to be able always to stand the test of the 
unexpected? How we fail to take advantage of minor oppor- 
tunities of well-doing! How miserably we behave sometimes 
when we are off our guard! And yet we are each of us liable 
at any moment to have our character tested by chance. The 
unforeseeable is often happening. We never know when or 
how we may be tried. And the grand lesson which we ought 
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to learn from this simple fact is the necessity of strengthening 
the inner life. Our character wants deepening by dredging. 
We need not only to watch our outer conduct, but also to 
purify the very springs of our action. “The prince of this 
world cometh,” said Jesus, ‘‘and hath nothing in me.” Ah! 
it is the traitor within us that is our chief danger. It is the 
pure and loving heart that is safest when “ off guard.” Let 
us, therefore, cherish habits of right thinking, kindly feeling, 
and upward looking; so that the habitual tone and attitude 
of the soul may be such as to generate dominant impulses 
towards goodness. It was because the Samaritan had a spring 
of real compassion in his heart that, when he came by chance 
across the wounded traveller, he did not ‘‘ pass by on the 
other side.” 

II. The element of Chance in human life is a check on pride 
and vainglory. 

Ecclesiastes illustrates the influence of Chance by reminding 
us that ‘‘the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men 
of understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill.” Here, of 
course, he is not speaking of what generally happens; he is 
simply denying that we can predict with certainty the results 
of human faculty and endeavour. Doubtless, if a number of 
men start on a race, and you know that one of them is much 
swifter than the others, you may reasonably expect that he 
will win the race. Speaking popularly, you say that the 
“chances” are greatly in his favour. But you know that the 
issue is not absolutely certain. There is a chance against 
him. The unexpected may possibly happen. He may slip 
and sprain his foot; or he may grow faint or giddy; or some- 
thing else may occur which will give the prize to one who is less 
swift than he. In like manner, if two armies meet each other 
in battle, and one is stronger than the other in numbers, in 
weapons of war, and in military skill, the probability is that 
the stronger army will win the victory. But we cannot with 
certainty predict the issue. There are contingencies which 
may happen so as to turn the tide in favour of the weaker 
combatant. Thus the race is not necessarily to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong. 

There are, indeed, in the world some Pharisaic and cen- 
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sorious people who, having been visited with a large measure 
of prosperity, seem to be inwardly inflated with the idea that 
they owe this prosperity entirely to themselves. Such people 
can scarcely hear of anybody being in any misfortune, without 
leaping to the conclusion that it must be his own fault. 
Even if a neighbour is ill, they infer that there must have been 
some negligence! ‘‘ Look at me,” says one of this class, “I 
have not had an illness for twenty years; but then I live so 
regularly : why can’t people take better care of themselves ? ” 
Perhaps, however, this sleek Pharisee travels some day by a 
railway train, which meets with what we call an “ accident; ” 
and then, perhaps, when next we see him with his broken limbs 
or shattered nerves, we do not hear quite so much of his robust 
health! His eyes have been opened to see that there may 
come upon a man, without any blame of his own, what is 
commonly called ‘‘ misfortune,” and that even he himself, 
with all his remarkable powers of self-management, is not 
exempt from the “time and chance” that ‘‘ happeneth to all.” 

But surely every thoughtful observer of human life who is 
not blinded by his own conceit, will admit that individual 
experience is largely shaped by circumstances which are not 
at all dependent on the individual himself. We are doubtless 
justified in saying that, as a rule, vigorous faculty, persevering 
industry, and virtuous habits will lead to success. But in the 
case of each individual there always comes in the element of 
unforeseeable contingencies. It is here that the world of Nature 
differs so widely from the world of Humanity. We can say, 
for example, of every stone thrown into the air, that it is sure 
to fall; the law of gravitation determines the issue. But in 
human nature and life there is the element of human freedom ; 
and there is also the fact that men’s experiences are so closely 
intertwined with and dependent upon each other, that it is 
impossible to reason with certainty from general principles 
to individual cases. Thus, for example, we may lay it down 
as a general principle that those who are descended from 
healthy ancestors, and are born with a sound constitution— 
who are wisely cared for in childhood, and are themselves in 
adult life prudent and virtuous in their habits—will live 
longest in the world. But from this general principle we 
can never with any certainty draw a special inference with 
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regard to Aor B. Here is a man whose father and grand- 
father lived to be eighty years of age, and who is himself full 
of physical vigour and careful to obey the laws of health ; and 
yet he may be killed in the very prime of life by the fall of a 
horse, the infection of a fever, or the blunder of a railway 
pointsman. The same thing is true with regard to com- 
mercial success. ‘Two young men start in business-life ; they 
may each have excellent business-faculty, persevering diligence, 
and prudent understanding; and yet, at the end of twenty 
years’ toil, the one man may be rich, and the other poor. 
The different results may not be, in the slightest degree, 
traceable to difference of ability or of industry. It may 
simply be that the circumstances of the successful man have 
been far more favourable. Perhaps he happened to choose a 
kind of business which has been, during this special time, 
exceptionally prosperous ; or perhaps the death of one of his 
employers led to his being taken into partnership; or perhaps, 
when some mercantile firm came down with an unexpected 
erash, it happened that he had got clear a fortnight before, 
whilst his neighbour lost thousands of pounds. But surely 
I need not multiply illustrations of this element of contingency 
in human affairs. Your own experience will supply manifold 
instances. Think of your schoolmates, and college com- 
panions, and early friends; and ask yourself whether their 
career has always been such as you might have expected, or 
has been altogether traceable to their own character and con- 
duct. Then look back on your own history, and think how 
different your personal experience might have been if you had 
been born and brought up in different circumstances—if you 
had never chanced to meet this man or that woman, if you 
had never gone to this or that town, or if some of the acci- 
dents of life which have befallen others had come upon your- 
self. ‘‘ Verily the race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, nor riches to men of understanding.” 
And this element of chance acts as a strong check on pride 
and vainglory, and on the worship of mere human faculty. 
Men, alas! are often proud and vain enough, even as it is; 
but this unmanageable element in life tends to keep us all 
humble. However skilfully we may plan, we do not even 
know “what shall be on the morrow;” and whatever con- 
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fidence any man may have in his own powers, he is confronted 
with the fact that the events of his own life are determined, 
in part, by circumstances which he could neither foresee nor 
control. The disappointed braggart may rave against his 
** ill-luck ;” but the very impotence of his rage is a humiliation 
of his pride. 

III. The element of Chance in human life is a test and dis- 
cipline of religious faith. 

Our trust in the wise and righteous government of God is 
sometimes severely tried by the purely fortuitous or strangely 
capricious aspect of events. There are some men who, under 
the strain of this trial, seem to give up their religious faith 
altogether, and to become believers for a time in luck or 
fate. In the sixty-fifth chapter of the Book of Isaiah, the 
prophet denounces some of his apostate countrymen who had 
become worshippers of the two Babylonian deities, Gad and 
Meni—Fortune and Destiny. ‘‘ Ye that forsake the Lord, 
that prepare a table for Fortune, and that fill up mingled 
wine unto Destiny, I will destine you to the sword.” They 
were worshipping Luck and Fate: but Jehovah would show 
them who was the real Lord of their destiny. He would 
show them that their lot was not fixed by mere chance or 
caprice, or by a blind fatality. “My servants shall eat, but 
ye shall be hungry; my servants shall drink, but ye shall be 
thirsty ; my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed.” 
Now, there are modern worshippers of Gad and Meni, who, 
ceasing to believe in the Righteous One, have come to regard 
life as a kind of lottery. Observing that outward prosperity 
is often largely due to contingencies, and that the most pru- 
dent, honest, and industrious man may have all his activity 
frustrated by some unforeseeable accident, they begin to live 
in the spirit of the gambler. They cultivate no habits of 
economy ; they engage in reckless speculation, or they wait 
for something to “‘turn up;” and, if they are unfortunate, 
they call it their “fate.” And alas! it is often only too 
literally a ‘‘drink-offering” which such men offer at the 
shrine of Luck. The spirit of gambling is generally asso- 
ciated with habits of dissipation. The man who keeps hoping 
that some freak of Fortune will some day supply the lack of 
those homely habits of industry and prudence which he has 
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neglected and despised, is just the kind of man who, over his 
wine or brandy, maunders his wishes for “ good luck” to 
himself and his companions. Oh what a terrible delusion is 
this worship of Chance! And to those who thus forsake the 
ways of Religion, Righteousness, and Prudence, and who 
trust for prosperity to the “chapter of accidents,” there 
generally comes, sooner or later, the fulfilment of the old 
threatening : ‘“‘ My servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry ; 
my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; my servants 
shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed !” 

On the other hand, however, religious faith is often disci- 
plined and deepened by the element of chance in human life. 
This element naturally tends to keep men from trusting alto- 
gether in their own powers, and naturally suggests the thought 
ofa Supreme Will which does not permit individual experience 
to be altogether shaped by individual knowledge and action. 
Professor Huxley has likened human life to “a game at 
chess ’—the “‘ rules ” of the game being “‘ the laws of Nature,” 
and the unseen ‘‘ player on the other side’’ being one whose 
play is ‘always fair, just, and patient,’ but who “ never 
overlooks our mistakes,” ‘‘never makes the smallest allow- 
ance for our ignorance,” and, “‘ if we play ill, checkmates us, 
without haste, but without remorse.” The metaphor is sin- 
gularly inadequate. It is not true that “the life, fortune, 
and happiness” of each individual depend simply on his. 
moves in the game which he is playing. It is not true that. 
the moves of “the player on the other side” are always in 
accordance with certain fixed rules which we can dis- 
cover. The wisest electrician and the most ignorant clown 
may both be exposed to the same thunderstorm; and the 
former may be killed by the lightning, whilst the latter escapes. 
The most skilful engineer may have his brain-power perma- 
nently injured, through a blow on his head, due to the 
momentary carelessness of some workman. If human life is 
to be likened to a game at all, call it rather a game of whist! 
Much, doubtless, depends on our own skill and care ; never- 
theless, much also unquestionably depends on the play of our 
neighbours, and on the cards which we happen to hold in our 
hands. 

But, in truth, to the deeper religious instincts of the soul 
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such metaphors are repugnant. If we cherish faith in a Per. 
sonal God, we cannot regard life either as a game of skill or 
as a game of mingled chance and skill; rather shall we 
regard it as a school of education, and an arena of discipline. 
We shall recognize the fact that, in order to our moral and 
spiritual training, God has made our individual experience 
dependent, to some extent, on our own character and conduct. 
We shall also recognize the further fact that, in order to our 
moral and spiritual training, God has made our individual 
experience dependent, partly, on contingencies outside of our- 
selves. The one factor in our history furnishes a reason for 
the prudent, diligent, and virtuous use of all our powers: the 
other factor furnishes scope for prayer and faith towards God. 
For, to the Christian believer, what we call “ contingency ” 
or “‘ accident ’’ resolves itself into the providence of a wise, 
righteous, and loving Father. Sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
we learn that “‘ not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 


our Father.”’ 

** One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.” 


Cling, brethren, to this assurance ; and then, although mis- 
fortune may sometimes come to you with even a capricious 
or cruel aspect, yet your faith, thus tested, will be disciplined 
by the very test, and you will believe that God can “ make all 
things work together for your good.” Amid all the uncer- 
tainties of life, there is one abiding certainty—the wise and 
righteous love of the Father in heaven. And there is an 
ultimate spiritual prosperity which is the sure portion of the 
soul that clings to God and Christ in loving and trustful 
loyalty. There is a ‘“‘race”’ which is always to those who are 
“ swift” to run in the way of God’s commandments. There is 
a “battle”? which is always, ultimately, to those who are 
‘strong ” in the Lord, and in the power of His might. The 
‘bread ” of eternal life is always to those who are “wise” 
unto salvation. The true “riches” are always to those who 
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have “understanding” to lay up treasure in heaven. And 
the best of all ‘‘ favour” is always sure to those who have the 
spiritual “ skill” to profit by the discipline of that “ Time and 
Chance” which are really the providence of God. 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS AT HOME. 


Tue characteristic feature of the religion of the psalmists was 
their vivid realization of God. He was not to them the name 
of the great Force by which the universe had been created 
and was governed. Nor was He the representative of supreme 
and irresistible authority to whom obedience must be rendered. 
Still less was He to the more devout and lofty spirits among 
them the mere champion of their nation. From the special 
circumstances of the Jewish nation, it was inevitable that this 
idea should to some extent enter into some minds. The God 
of the whole earth had chosen Israel to be the leader of the 
world, and so was, in a special sense, its God. But to David 
and others of those ‘‘ sweet singers,” whose psalms have been 
so precious to devout souls in all ages, God was infinitely 
more than this. They had an abiding sense of personal near- 
ness to Him. ‘‘It was He who made their mountain to stand 
strong; when He hid His face they were troubled.” ‘ At 
His right hand there was fulness of joy;” when they were 
exiled from His house their hearts were ‘‘ disquieted within 
them.” To them God was the Alpha and the Omega. Nothing 
could have been more profound than the reverence with which 
they approached Him, but nothing could have been more 
implicit or joyous than the confidence which they reposed in 
Him. 

It is a question which may with advantage be seriously 
pondered, whether in the religion of to-day there is an equally 
deep and abiding sense of God. The apostle speaks of being 
“filled with the fulness of God.” The phrase must appear 
to numbers, mystical, exaggerated, unreal. At all events, they 
have nothing in their experience corresponding with it. Job 
contrasts two periods in his own spiritual history. In the 
one, he had only heard of God by the hearing of the ear. Yet 
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he was then esteemed a religious man. He was one of whom 
it was testified that there was none like him in the land of 
Uz. One who “feared God and eschewed evil.” Yet there 
came a time, when looking back to that period of untroubled 
ease, he said, “I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee ; wherefore I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes.” He did not understand him- 
self until he had a clear vision of God and direct communion 
with Him, and when this was given him, then he recoiled 
from the thought of what he was. It is the invariable effect 
of any revelation of God to the soul. When Jesus manifested 
His Divine power, Peter exclaimed, ‘“‘ Depart from me, for 
T am a sinful man, O Lord.” The self-complacency of many 
a Christian professor is, in truth, only a sign that he is not 
living near to God. One view of God would shatter the entire 
fabric of his self-righteousness. When we compare ourselves 
with others, when we test our characters and lives by the laws 
or traditions of the Church, we may think of ourselves more 
highly than we ought to think. When we come near to God 
and see Him, we can only cry, ‘“‘ Unclean, unclean!” “God 
be merciful to me a sinner !”’ 


The whole story of the interview of the risen Lord with 
the two disciples on the way to Emmaus, shows that His 
appearances to those who were to be His witnesses in the 
world were a Revelation. That He who, from time to time, in 
various ways, made Himself known to His followers, was the 
same Jesus whom they had loved as the best of friends and 
honoured as their one true Lord, was, as the sacred writer 
tells us, shown by many infallible proofs, but though the same 
there was a change. As has been well said, ‘‘ The corruptible 
had put on incorruption, and the mortal had put on immor- 
tality.” In this, asin other respects, Christ, in rising from 
the dead, had “‘ become the first-fruits of them that slept.” 
The secret of the forty days in which He still tarried on the 
earth, and during which He went in and out among His 
brethren, has not been fully told to us. It isas in the case 
of Lazarus, after he had returned to the fellowship of men. 
As Tennyson puts it : 
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When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned 
Was this demanded—if he yearned 

To hear her weeping by his grave ? 


Where wert thou, brother, those four days ? 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which telling what it is to die 

Had surely added praise to praise. 


From every house the neighbours met, 
The streets were filled with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crowned 

The purple brows of Olivet. 


Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed; 
He told it not; or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist. 


It is precisely the same here. Behold the risen Christ, is 
all that the Evangelists tell us. The intercourse between Him 
and His apostles, of which we have the record, is altogether 
different from that which they enjoyed during the time of His 
ministry in the flesh. He does, indeed, give full proof of His 
real humanity. He sits down and eats with them. He talks 
to them collectively and individually. He asks Thomas to note 
the signs of His passion. He is no longer only the Lord, or 
their friend. He is their brother. But there is no longer the 
constant companionship of common life. He appears sud- 
denly, and as suddenly He vanishes. In the incident before 
us, He is near two of them, talks with them, instructs them, 
and yet, until the interview draws to its close, is unknown of 
them. It is surely a significant point in this narrative that 
80 long their eyes were holden that they could not see Him. 








The difficulty which an objector might at once start is so 
obvious that its force is neutralized by its very simplicity. If 
(it may well be said) these manifestations of the risen Saviour 
were made only to friends and disciples prepared to receive 
and welcome them, how are we to be assured that they were 
not mere illusions due to excitement, to a morbid imagination, 
to a too passionate attachment which could not and would 
not believe that its object had passed away for ever. In reply 
it may be urged that, at least, the presence of these incidents 
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in the narrative is evidence of the veracity of the narrators, 
The writers were men who believed what they wrote, and whose 
desire was to tell the truth, or they would never have pre- 
served the record of facts so manifestly calculated to discredit 
their testimony. The account of their uncertainties, their 
misgivings, their doubts, must be genuine. If they had con- 
cocted a story it would have had other and very different 
features, nay, if they had not desired to tell the entire truth 
they would have kept. out of view the facts which were caleu- 
lated to awaken the suspicions of others, and suggest to them 
doubts it would not be easy to answer. In the simplicity of 
their truthfulness they relate events precisely as they pre- 
sented themselves to their own minds. But if this be so, 
there could be no suggestion more absolutely without founda- 
tion than that which would attribute their belief in the 
Resurrection to an anticipation previously existing in their 
own minds. Nothing, indeed, can be more clear than the 
absence of any hope of the kind—but the presence, on the 
contrary, of a blank and crushing despair. If men with such 
prepossessions were brought to a belief that their Lord had 
risen from the dead—a belief for which they proved them- 
selves ready to suffer and to die—it must have been by an 
evidence which they found absolutely irresistible. There is, 
at all events, no concealment. The facts are before us, and 
it is for us to judge them, and allow whatever weight we may 
consider that it deserves to the special objection. But this 
we must insist. It is one which was so certain to occur to 
any mind which gave itself to an examination of the sub- 
ject, that we may be assured there would not have been any 
ground afforded for it in a ‘‘ cunningly devised fable,” or even 
in the carefully edited record of traditions which had grown 
up no one could tell how. Its presence can be explained only 
by the fact that this is the faithful narrative of honest men. 


There is a story told of an Irish landlord, the native chief 
of one of the wildest districts of Connaught—the well-known 
district of Connemara—and a man who obtained considerable 
reputation in the British Parliament for his services in the 
cause of humanity to animals, that on one occasion a rumour 
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reached the remote district where he lived that the vessel in 
which he was returning from England to Ireland had been 
wrecked. The distress of his household was extreme, their 
expressions of frenzied grief unrestrained, but there was one 
old woman who retained her own self-possession and sought 
to infuse a like confidence in others by a remark which con- 
tained an honest eulogy that the greatest man in the realm 
might have envied. ‘‘No one need be afeared for the 
master, for if he was in the midst of a raging sea the 
prayers of widows and orphans would keep his head above 
water.” This is the more striking, because the man on 
whom it was pronounced was of no distinguished ability 
or exalted position. He won no high place in the annals 
of his country; he had none even of the ephemeral popu- 
larity which is won by the vulgar arts of unprincipled 
agitation. His sole characteristic was a kindly, humane, 
generous heart. To the majority here his very name will be 
unknown. But though he was only plain Richard Martin, 
the nickname of ‘‘ Humanity Martin” by which he was known 
in the House is a sufficient indication of his temper. He had 


the recklessness of his race, but over against many follies 
which were laid to his charge may be set a virtue, due possi- 
bly to some extent to the impulsive generosity of his nature, 
but nevertheless a virtue still—‘‘ the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon him.” 

Men of this type the world greatly needs. ‘‘ The poor ye 


” 


have always with you.” Allthe advances of wealth and civiliza- 
tion do not materially reduce the amount of poverty, still less 
of the sorrow which this general term may be used to cover. 
Education may, if wisely used, teach the value of thrift, but 
when it has done its utmost there will still remain the distinc- 
tions in class and circumstance. Sickness will still have its 
victims, inevitable calamity will still overtake many; the 
marked contrasts between different lives will still remain; some 
paths will be covered by perpetual clouds and shadows made all 
the darker and deeper because close beside them run others 
bathed in perpetual sunshine. The poor may be regarded as 
including not only those who have small possessions, but those 
who have few joys, whose life has been impoverished and 
saddened by strokes of misfortune—poor because their homes 
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have been desolated by death, or their own capacity of work 
or enjoyment marred by severe and continuous sickness—poor 
because they are left friendless, hopeless, to a large extent 
joyless. Sometimes, alas too often, we meet some the very 
thought of whose lot haunts and distresses us in the midst 
of our own enjoyment. We wonder whence comfort ever 
comes, what joy or excitement breaks up the dull and dreary 
monotony of existence, what they find in life that gives them 
any glimpse of happiness. 

There is a common saying that one half the world does not 
know how the other half lives. It might be put more strongly. 
A large proportion (one-half would be a very imperfect expres- 
sion of it) never care to think how the rest live. They regard 
it as matter of supreme indifference whether they live or not. 
But even of those of a more humane spirit, how few ever 
take the trouble to try and realize the mode of existence of 
multitudes. It seems sometimes that if we could realize the 
sorrows of our brethren, our hearts would be filled with a 
dismay which would overpower with alarm, or kindle with 
a passionate enthusiasm which would make our own life in- 
tolerable except there was in it some living force which was 
working for the increase of human happiness by the correc- 
tion of human vice. It is not wonderful that ever and anon 
men’s hearts should be so moved that they rush to an excess 
of self-devotion which is eminently unpractical, inasmuch as 
if it became general it would waste the very resources out of 
which help and deliverance must come. It is easy to under- 
stand how the mind may dwell upon the degradation of the 
present and the darkness and despair which hang over the 
future of multitudes until it becomes maddened in the con- 
templation. On every side are those who are ready to perish, 
numbers of whom are perishing. To them life is one fierce 
and hopeless conflict, and death, with the dread hereafter, a 
terrible problem and mystery on which no light is ever shed. 
They are so absolutely without those gentle and refining in- 
fluences which open so many avenues of enjoyment to others, 
that they are even without the capacity to imagine them. 
They are hardly raised above the level of the brute, with this 
difference, that in the brute are none of the workings of a 
loftier nature which do sometimes trouble them. Their spirit 
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is largely that of the fierce unbridled Ishmael — they are 
under the belief that the hand of every man is against them, 
and therefore their hand is against every man. Society 
neglects them, and they hate society. They are to blame, but 
the society that has done so much to thrust them down and 
so little to lift them up is still more to blame. There are 
multitudes of others in whom these darker elements have no 
place, but to whom life is one prolonged sorrow. Look at the 
titles of our great charities. There is a lesson even in their 
names. They speak of many a sad tragedy, many a broken 
head, many a darkened life. Happy he who by tender sym- 
pathy and loving deed can lessen the sorrow and earn the 
blessing of those who are ready to perish. 


THE PURPOSE OF PREACHING. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. : 

Dear Sir,—After reading your paper so many years, and becoming 
acquainted with you in that way, I do not hesitate to write you of a 
personal matter. I have been struggling for years against a constantly 
increasing dislike to attendance at church. The principal cause is the 
sermon. I go there asking for bread, and chaff is given me. I want to 
learn more about the Bible; about each book, who wrote it, when it was 
written, in what language, what books have not been included, and why ; 
knowledge of the people referred to there, gathered’ from other sources 
than the Bible; a complete historical view of the Jewish people from 
Abraham to the present time, giving habits, dress, &c.; the New Testa- 
ment books, writers, dates, authenticity, &c.; a picture of the origin of 
Christianity and its development, proof of its divine origin, to furnish 
arguments for opposing scepticism; a knowledge of other religions, in 
other parts of the world, their good points and their defects; a know- 
ledge of the sects of the Christian Church; and other information of a 
similar character. 

I wish for a sermon that would be a digest of Darwin’s ideas of evolu- 
tion applied by a Christian scholar to the Biblical story, reconciling 
them. I wish the ministers would read some of the books and articles 
that are continually appearing, which are founded on truth, but which 
contradict some of the beliefs of strict Puritanism in which we were 
brought up; revolve them wellin their minds, and give an honest and 
manly reconciliation of them with the Bible truths, or sume facts, instead 
of denunciations for disbelieving them. In my life I have never heard 
such a sermon. Is it impossible? Or is it an improper’ expectation ? 
What was the sermon, preached yesterday, that would help me answer 
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Huxley’s article in the last Nineteenth Century magazine on the “ Eyo- 
lution of Theology” ? Or what sermon, for that matter, that ever was 
delivered before me would offer a single fact in opposition ? There never 
was one. Yet I do not want to believe Huxley. 

In order to fortify myself against disbelief, and to get at the truth, I 
began again ‘to read the Bible some monthsago. I have never read Tom 
Paine or Ingersoll or any of those writers, for I do want to love the 
simple religion of my childhood; but there are views and theories 
occurring in my daily reading of scientific books and literary articles that 
are in discord with those early teachings, and I want them to harmonize 
again. I am not now sufficiently acquainted with the facts, on the side of 
religion, to judge for myself; and to study up these matters and attend 
to my necessary daily work is not possible. Then I turn to the pulpit 
for help, and the sermon may be on Rom. iii. 10, “There is none 
righteous, no, not one.” It may commence with a pleasant exordium, 
the text may be divided into three heads, the meaning and application 
of the word “righteous,” &c., followed by an eloquent and emotional 
peroration. 

To me, that is all chaff. To many of my neighbours it is a real help 
and consolation, and I am thankful it is so. But whatamItodo? I 
cannot possibly go on year after year in this dutiful but unsatisfactory 
and very unpleasant way. 

Every minister’s sermon seems to be moulded in the same form. It 
is filled in with a new arrangement of the same words, and some new 
rhetorical figures; there are some quotations of beautiful thoughts; the 
language is well chosen, and the emotions of the listeners are aroused; 
but what is there for thought afterward? What is there of fact and 
knowledge to fortify me with arguments against all sorts of opposing 
questions ? 

Although beefsteak is as nourishing food in itself as any, yet, when 
eaten constantly, it produces lack of appetite and, later, anemia. I feel 
that such sermons are producing religious anemia in many of our church 
members. Now, I ask if my desire to receive such instruction, in the 
regular Sunday sermons, is impracticable? Is that not one of the duties 
of a minister? Would not such sermons keep many a thinking man 
from drifting away from the church? And ought not the theological 
seminaries to take more into account than at present this tendency to 
question the old, caused by the constant accessions of new truths, and 
prepare their graduates to meet this demand ? 

Very respectfully, —. 


This letter ought to be helpful to ministers. It will give 
them an insight into one class of minds in their congregation. 
In so far as itis an accusation, it will be easy for the minister 
to frame a defence. If he will allow me to offer him counsel, 
I advise him neither to frame a defence nor to comply with 
the implied demand of this letter; but to study it, to recog- 
nize in it the expression of a real need which is deeply felt 
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but not often expressed, and consider how he may satisfy that 
need. To satisfy the need and to comply with the demand 
are, however, two very different matters. 

The demand itself seems to me a mistaken one. It would 
convert the pulpit into a desk, the preacher into a lecturer, 
the church into a lecture-room, and the worshipping congre- 
gation into a class of students in philosophy. We cannot 
look to the clergy to answer Huxley; when they attempt. it 
their success is not ordinarily very brilliant. Mr. Huxley is 
aman of rare abilities and large scholarship. He is doubt- 
less a busy man, but his life is free from petty and exacting 
details. He lives in London, where he has access to one of 
the finest libraries in the world. He stands on the shore of 
the great stream of current thought, and may take his choice 
of the best it brings him. He is surrounded by associates 
whose intercourse is more fertilizing that that of books. He 
has students of whose services he can avail himself in the 
examination of authorities and the verification of facts. The 
average pastor has not one of these facilities. He has a 
salary which ranges from $400 to $4,000, rarely more than 
the latter figure ; very rarely is it more than the material 
necessities of his daily life. A new book is an exceptional 
luxury. He has even to question every year whether he can 
afford his Christian Union, and his Century, Harper, or 
Atlantic. He has to deliver two sermons a week, and, unless 
he is an exceptionally rapid worker, the preparation of these 
sermons occupies the larger part of his student hours. He 
has no helper; even if his wife possesses the tastes of a 
student, she is the wife of the parish, and finds in it a very 
exacting husband. His own days are filled with details—not 
unprofitable indeed, but an omnivorous consumer of time. 
He is often the only one in his parish who has ever studied 
philosophy or cares about it. The social intercourse he has 
is often socially enjoyable, sometimes spiritually inspiring, 
but not often intellectually educative. For such a man to 
enter the lists against Mr. Huxley, to first tell his congrega- 
tion, only a few of whom know who Mr. Huxley is or what he 
believes, about the article, and then reply to it, would be to 
give a very indigestible stone to nine-tenths of his congrega- 
tion, and probably no bread to the other tenth. If the 
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Christian Union desired to answer Mr. Huxley, it would not 
send to the average pastor. The specialist must be answered 
by a specialist. The puzzled reader must look for a reply to 
the same quarters in which he found the original attack. He 
must look to such books as Dr. Van Dyke’s volume on “ Evyo- 
lution and Religion,” and to such articles as Dr. T. T. Mun- 
ger’s “ Evolution and the Faith” in the last Century. To 
the pulpit he must look for something different. 

It is the business of the preacher to teach us, not what to 
think, but how to live. It is his function to know the great 
moral and spiritual laws of the universe, and apply them to 
our daily life. The Bible is a lamp to our feet and a light to 
our path. It is the preacher’s business, not to take it to 
pieces and show us how beautifully it has been constructed, 
but to light it and carry it just before us. That is the best 
sermon which makes right living easier Monday morning. It 
is true that the ministry do not always do this work very 
well. The masons build with untempered lime, and the car- 
penters with unseasoned timber, and the plumbers !—words 
fail to do justice to the plumbers. Among the doctors are 
some quacks and more empirics; the man who really com- 
prehends the laws of health and disease, and knows how to 
get us well and keep us well, is rare. The lawyers are ad- 
ministrators of justice; but who will say that justice is well 
administered ? The mercantile profession is worthy of all 
honour, but its ranks are disgraced by many a peddler whose 
shop is not on wheels. The statesman deserves and receives 
our reverence ; but I have a friend who, having lived for a 
few years in the capital of one of our great States, had to go 
away from home in order to revive his faith in republican 
institutions. The clergy are not above criticism, but their 
sermons, though not ideal, average better than the houses 
which our architects build, the justice which our law courts 
furnish, the goods which our traders supply, or the laws which 
our legislators frame. I have had a tolerably large acquaint- 
ance among the clergy of all Protestant denominations, and I 
know not where one will find any group of men so catholic in 
spirit, so courteous in instinct, so generous and unselfish in 
life, so identified with all that is pure and good and true and 
righteous, as he will find in almost any gathering of the 
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clergy of any denomination. I should like to see their edu- 
eation broader and more practical ; but theology is not more 
followed by precedents and scholasticism than are medicine 
and law. I should like to see them set free from a factitious 
allegiance to creed and to church, that they might give un- 
divided allegiance to truth and to Christ; but sectarianism 
connot be laid up against them as their peculiar sin so long 
as there are regular practitioners who will allow a sick man to 
die rather than consult with a homcopath, and party men 
who will rather see a bad man elected or a bad law enacted 
than vote against a caucus candidate or a caucus measure. 
To conclude: a course of sermons on the Bible, its struc- 
ture, contents, and fundamental principles, ought to be very 
valuable. The ministry might, perhaps, advantageously 
make its instructions more systematic. But the preacher 
would need to be very careful not to make such a course 
merely intellectual ; still more careful not to infect it with a 
polemical spirit. Every sermon ought to be practical and 
spiritual. The preacher has to do with life. Religion is an 
applied, not an abstract, science; it is the art of right living. 
And he who goes to church to get instruction in that art can 
generally get something from even very plain sermons. He 
will not very often get new ideas; but new ideas are not the 
most valuable of all commodities. If he will lay aside his 
appetite for new ideas; if he will make up his mind clearly 
that he is to get these from literature, not from the pulpit ; 
if he will consider how many really good men and women 
there are in this congregation, how many who really want to 
do better and be better; if he will appreciate the honest 
desire of the preacher to help them in this which is the 
noblest of all desires; if he will stir up this desire in himself, 
that he may be sympathetic with both hearer and speaker ; if 
he will lock the door on his critical faculty, and uncage his 
sympathies and let them loose—he will generally be able to 
come from church, if not an intellectually wiser man, at 
least a spiritually refreshed and invigorated one. L. A. 
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PAUL’S RELIGION. * 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Pavn was a prisoner at Rome. The Philippians made upa 
box and sent to him. It is, I believe, the first recorded 
instance of a home or foreign missionary box. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Philippians is his letter of thanks to them. In the 
fourth chapter he affords us one of those characteristic 
glimpses of his personal experience which gives such person- 
ality and vitality to his writing. To him religion was certainly 
a belief, and a very positive belief; but it was more. It was 
hope, and joy, and peace, and patience, and comfort, and 
submission. It was life: intellectual life certainly, but also 
moral life, emotive life, spiritual life. In this fourth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Philippians he gives us a glimpse of this 
life ; a suggestion of what his religion was to him in time of 
peril and need. 

1. It was a joyful religion. ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway ; 
again I say, rejoice ;”’ ‘‘ My joy and my crown ;” “I rejoiced 
in the Lord greatly ’’—these and like utterances are the over- 
flowing of an abounding nature. In prison ; far from friends, 
and books, which are sometimes the scholar’s best friend; 
with the care of the churches resting on him; knowing what 
errors were creeping into them in his absence from them ; full 
of ardent activity, yet seemingly cut off from its due exercise 
—he still abounds with joy. He is not merely patient, or 
resigned, or submissive ; he rejoices, sings, is exuberant. For 
his joy isin the Lord. With the Psalmist, he can say, “ All 
my springs are in thee.”’ The joy is that of a divine com- 
panionship ; of a divine service; of fulfilling a divine will. 
If he had walked by sight, it would have seemed strange to 
him that he should be thus apparently cut off from all useful- 
ness in the midst of his maturity; shut up to comparative 
idleness and to preaching to a few that visited him in his 
captivity. For though he was apparently allowed much 
freedom, he was still a captive.+ We can now see how fruitful 
was this imprisonment, how it enabled him to preach to future 

* International Sunday-School Lesson for May 17, 1885.—Philippians 
iv., 4-18. 

+ Acts xxviii., 30, 31. 
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ages, for during it he wrote the Epistles to Philemon, Colos- 
sians, Ephesians, and this Epistle to the Philippians. We 
can rejoice in the Lord, seeing what he has done; Paul 
rejoiced not in the Lord’s work, the fruit of which he could 
not see, but in the Lord himself. To rejoice in what the Lord 
has done is generally easy; to rejoice in what the Lord is 
doing is often difficult. Grumbling Christian, dissatisfied and 
unhappy Christian, merely patient, submissive, and resigned 
Christian, compare your experience with that of Paulin Rome, 
exuberant in his joy in the Lord, and see how far your religion 
is from that of Paul. How far, too, from that of Paul’s 
Master, who, though he was a man of sorrow and acquainted 
with grief, yet for the joy set before him despised the cross, 
and in his last hour, just before he went out to be betrayed 
and crucified, gave as His bequest to His disciples His joy: 
“These things have I spoken unto you,” said He, *‘ that my 
joy might remain in you, and that your joy might be full.” 

2. Paul’s religion was a peaceful religion. The soul is at 
peace when it is wholly under the dominion of one master- 
passion. Conscience, love, faith, may all be dead, and the 
soul subservient to a lower nature. In this there is a kind of 
pseudo-peace, but conscience can never wholly die; it is 
immortal, and lives on, in spite of all death-dealing, in hope- 
less, but persistent revolt. When, on the other hand, 
conscience and faith and love, as prophets and interpreters of 
God, are the masters of the soul, and all the lower appetites 
and passions recognize the mastery, and yield to it, then there 
isa true and real peace. This is the peace of God; a peace 
that is not only bestowed by God, but flows from God; the 
peace of God in the soul; the peace of a nature self- 
harmonious because in harmony with God and with His law. 
There is only one way to this peace—the way of utter self- 
renunciation and complete self-surrender: the way he takes 
who cares for nothing but God’s cares, wills nothing but God’s 
will, is God’s instrument in God’s hand to do God’s work in 
God’s way. He who gives nothing to God, but consecrates 
himself only to himself, has a kind of peace. He who gives 
himself wholly to God, having put self to death, has perfect 
peace—the peace of God, the peace which passeth all under- 
standing. He who gives part to God and reserves part to 
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himself, who consecrates himself to God with a “but” and an 
“if,” knows neither the peace of death nor the peace of life, 
but is in perpetual disquiet. This peace eludes him who 
pursues it, and bestows itself on him who does not. He who 
seeks for God for the sake of peace and joy gets neither God, 
nor peace, nor joy; he who seeks God for his own sake, careless 
what outward circumstance, what inward experience, God’s 
service brings him, in that very experience of “ careful for 
nothing” arrives at the perfect peace of God. 

3. Paul’s religion wasa broad religion. Whatsoever things 
are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report, on these he 
thought and would have others think. He did not ask whether 
they came from his party, sect, or faction. He did not refuse 
them because they were Pagan. ‘ All things are yours,” said 
he to the Corinthians, ‘‘ whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas.” 
In this spirit, if he lived in our time, he would write, All 
things are yours, whether Calvin, or Wesley or Fox, whether 
Luther or Fénelon or Marcus Aurelius, whether new theology 
or old theology, whether High Church or Low Church or 
Salvation Army. Wherever there is gold, take it ; no matter 
with what earth it is mixed, if you can separate it, and it will 
pay for the process. Whatever theology brings you to a 
clearer vision of God and His truth, take it; whatever worship 
brings you to a nearer communion with God and His Spirit, 
use it. Whatsoever things make for truth, honesty, justice, 
purity, think on them. The best preacher is the preacher 
who does the most to make you a better man. The best 
church is the church that does the most to develop in you 
truth, goodness, and purity. The best literature is the 
literature which develops the best character. All things, all 
experiences, all lives, all teachings are yours : Calvinistic and 
Arminian, Protestant and Catholic, Christian and Pagan. 
Whatsoever things, wherever found, are true, honest, just, 
pure—think on them, feed on them, grow by them. Good 
food from an earthern platter is better than poor food from 
Sevres china. It is the water which quenches the thirst, not 
the cup from which you drink it. 

4. Paul’s religion was a religion of contentment. He was 
never satisfied; he was always contented. There are two 
roads to happiness; one by bringing up our possessions to 
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our wants, the other by bringing our wants down to our 
possessions. ‘The first gives satisfaction, the second content- 
ment. Mankind generally take the first road; but as their 
desires grow faster than their supplies, they never reach the 
happiness they are after. And he is least happy who succeeds. 
Alas for the man who is satisfied! For him there is no more 
progress possible, therefore no more life; therefore no more 
joy. Paul took the second course; he brought his desires 
down to his possessions. He learned, not to be satisfied, but 
to be contented; that is, to be self-contained, to limit his 
desires to his acquisitions. This is the secret of happiness. 
He who has learned this has learned of Paul’s knowledge: ‘I 
have learned, in whatever state I am, therewith to be content.” 
Such an one knows both how to abound and how to suffer 
need; how not to be elated by prosperity nor depressed by 
adversity ; how to regulate his desires by his condition, so 
neither to be exhilarated by good fortune nor cast down by ill 
fortune. 

5. Paul’s religion was a strong religion. 1t was not maw- 
kish, nor morbid, nor sentimental ; not a religion of dreaming 
and castle-building; a religion of deeds, of activity, of 
manliness of character and of vigour of achievement. One of’ 
the quaint old English divines, preaching a sermon on Phil. 
iv. 18, begins it somewhat on this wise: ‘‘‘I can do all 
things:’ Hoot! Paul, that Ideny. ‘Through Christ which 
strengtheneth me:’ Ah! that’s a very different matter.” 
Put alongside this declaration Christ’s, ‘‘ Without me ye can 
do nothing.” All the power of modern civilization consists in 
our ability to lay hold on the divine law and forces and make 
them serve us. Nature, which is but another name for God, 
becomes, as it were, our servant. We do all things through 
Him who strengtheneth us. There is another instance of 
what Drummond has felicitously called Natural Law in the 
Spiritual Realm. Our power in the realm of spirit, like our 
power in the realm of physics, is the power of Another made 
available by our faith and obedience. We run across a 
continent through Him who strengtheneth us. We swim 
across the ocean through Him who strengtheneth us. We talk 
in New York, and are listened to in Australia, through Him 
who strengtheneth us. We revolutionize society in the same 
, VOL. XV. 40 
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Name; extirpate slavery ; eradicate drunkenness ; illuminate 
ignorance; transform society—through Him who strengtheneth 
us! We regenerate and reform ourselves in the same Name; 
vanquish our sorrows and become joyful; overcome tumult 
and become sharers in the peace of God; allay restlessness 
and have a divine content; invigorate weakness and are strong 
—through Him who strengtheneth us. For in nature, in 
society, and in the individual life the Infinite Love and Might 
puts himself, as it were, at our disposal, and makes Himself 
ours. 

The Pauline Christian is joyful, peaceful, catholic, contented, 
strong. Are you a Pauline Christian ? 


THE PLEBISCITE. 


Tue defeated Unionist candidate for East Cambridgeshire 
opens a side-light through which we get some instructive 
views of the late election. This gentleman played the noble 
part of a Liberal (?) candidate, standing without the faintest 
hope of success, simply to draw off votes from Mr. Newnes, 
who won the seat, after a hard struggle, in December last. 
This gentleman very naively tells us that he persevered in 
this policy at the ‘‘ express request of Lord Carmarthen,” the 
Tory candidate, but that had the people suspected this under- 
standing he could have done nothing. He did but very little, 
but he says, ‘‘ Had I appeared on Conservative platforms my 
influence would have counted for less than nothing.” As it 
was it counted for 295 votes, which it is fair to infer were 
obtained if not under false pretences certainly under false 
conceptions on the part of those who gave them. If this be 
the morality of Unionist Liberals in general it may be safely 
said that their career as a party is not likely to be long or 
distinguished. It is encouraging, too, to find that these 
newly-enfranchised voters in Cambridgeshire were so faithful 
in their attachment to the Liberal cause that practically 
there was “no Unionist vote to split.” Possibly the dis- 
tinguished members of the neighbouring university who have 
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made themselves conspicuous by deserting the Liberal 
standard on this occasion may regard this loyalty as a proof 
of their ignorant and stolid Philistinism. Beitso. It is not 
the first nor will it be the last time in the history of the 
world in which the path of wisdom and of right, hidden from 
the wise, has been perfectly clear to men of uncultured intellect 
put of true instinct. Naturally we regard with favour the 
action of these Cambridgeshire peasants, for we have main- 
tained throughout this controversy that for Liberals to forget 
all other points in their programme and to unite with Con- 
servatives to throw back the cause of progress because they 
differed from their own friends as to the proper mode of 
settling the Irish problem was sheer folly. Acting on that 
view we deprecated the action against Mr. Chamberlain, and 
urged concessions that might retain him in the Liberal ranks, 
and in perfect consistency with this view we became strong 
opponents of his policy as soon as he had definitely committed 
himself to separate and hostile action. 

It is therefore specially satisfactory to us to find Mr. W. H. 
Hall going on to talk of the constituency as ‘‘dominated by 
Nonconformist ministers in the case of some of whom religion 
and Radical politics are inseparably connected.” Mr. Hall, 
who, we believe, is a Liberal of T’he Spectator type, probably 
means this as a sneer. We regard it as acompliment. One 
qualification only do we supply. For themselves and those 
who agree with them these ministers regard religion and 
Radical politics as identical. They do not judge other men, 
but they hold that the great law of the Gospel can only be 
carried out in national affairs by the adoption of what are 
described as “‘ Radical politics.” It is this which gives them 
their strength and influence. That religion begets in them 
popular sympathies, teaches them to believe in the triumph 
of justice, inspires them with a trust in God which enables 
them to contend that, at whatever cost, right should be done. 

This is the secret of the strong consensus of opinion among 
Congregational ministers in relation to the question of the 
hour. There are some conspicuous exceptions, but the over- 
Whelming preponderance of opinion is in favour of Home 
Rule. This does not imply agreement as to the method, but 
simply as to the principle. It will doubtless be said by their 
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critics that this is due to a servile deference to Mr. Gladstone. 
Were this true, that deference is singularly disinterested, and 
is due entirely to the belief that of all our statesmen Mr. 
Gladstone is the most conscientious and the most entitled to 
trust. But it is not true, as is indicated by the fact that 
the opinion itself has been slowly formed. When the Home 
Rule measure was introduced there was considerable diversity 
amongst us, as was in truth to be expected with men of inde- 
pendent minds. It is the growth of the conviction, helped 
quite as much by the speeches of some of its opponents as by 
those of its advocates, that Mr. Gladstone was intent on doing 
an act of simple justice which has won so many over to his 
side. For ourselves we can honestly say that Lord Harting- 
ton and Mr. Bright have done more to form our own opinion 
than has Mr. Gladstone himself. We feltthe force of his reason- 
ing, and we were moved by sympathy with his lofty sentiment, 
but the trust which he asked from us involved so much that, 
if we did not hesitate, at least we desired further examination. 
But when we turned not only to Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Bright, but even to Mr. Chamberlain, and found that their 
opposing arguments were of the same type as those which had 
been urged against every reform in the past, all doubt on the 
point was swept away. Whatever else can be said of Mr. 
Bright’s speech at Birmingham, it was in its whole concep- 
tion and tone distinctively Tory. It did more to affect the 
elections than any other influence. Had it been made when 
it could have been answered in the most effectual way by 
reference to the speeches of Mr. Bright himself in his earlier 
and better days, its- mischief might have been greatly neu- 
tralized. But it was delayed till the eve of the elections, and 
it told with fatal power on those who did not see that it 
separated the speaker not only from Mr. Gladstone but from 
his own nobler self. The effect on our own mind was to 
intensify our belief that Mr. Gladstone was right, and we 
believe that this was the case with others. At all events it 
is certain that Nonconformists looked at the question care- 
fully before they committed themselves to an approval of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy. 

There were reasons why they might have taken an opposite 
course. If Mr. Spurgeon was so carried away by anxiety for 
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Protestant interests in Ulster as to indite that unfortunate 
letter to Cardiff, which, we believe, no one regrets more deeply 
than himself, it would be surprising if others did not share 
the sentiment. Certainly, everything possible was done to 
foster the feeling. Mr. Arthur threw himself into the breach 
with an eagerness more creditable to his gallantry than his 
judgment, and appealed to the Protestants of Great Britain 
on behalf of their menaced brethren in Ulster with a pas- 
gionate earnestness which is worthy of all admiration. Mr. 
Arthur has such high claims to the respect and affection of 
Christians everywhere that we are unwilling to say a harsh 
word in relation to him. But it certainly surprised us to find 
him posing as an exponent of orthodox Liberalism, and pro- 
claiming those who did not agree with him recreant to Liberal 
principles. With his aim Congregationalists could not but 
have strong sympathy, and could he have made good his con- 
tention that Home Rule would hand loyal Protestants over 
to the control of disloyal Romanists there is no doubt as to 
the side on which we should have declared ourselves. Mr. 
Chamberlain, again, is astonished that we have supported Mr. 
Gladstone, and told a Welsh correspondent that our action was 
inconsistent with our own principles. We must be allowed 
to be the best judges of what our own principles require, but, 
in truth, our astonishment is that Mr. Chamberlain does not 
understand us better. A noble declaration of Ezra best 
expresses our attitude on such questions: ‘‘ I was ashamed to 
require of the king a band of soldiers and horsemen to help 
us against the enemy in the way: because we had spoken 
unto the king, saying, The hand of our God is upon all 
them for good that seek Him.” Of course that is an idea 
at which politicians may sneer, but it is a Nonconformist 
principle, and in the strength of it we have always opposed 
any legislative decree for the protection of religion. In the 
ease of the late Bill we held that the liberty of all classes, 
Protestants as well as others, had been sufticiently safe- 
guarded, and we desired no more. But it required con- 
siderable effort on the part of some to brace themselves for 
this decision. It has been reached intelligently, and it is 
justified by all the information it has been possible to obtain, 
Atis a singular fact, vouched for by one who has had ample op- 
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portunities for testing its truth, that while the Presbyterians in 
Ulster, where they are a compact and powerful body quite 
able to take care of themselves, seem to have been smitten 
with something approaching to a panic, the isolated com- 
munities in other parts do not share these fears. To us the 
scare has from the first appeared unreasonable. Great Britain 
is not going to withdraw her troops or to cease from inter- 
vention in the affairs of Ireland. The law which was to con- 
stitute the Statutory Parliament contained a_ provision 
forbidding all interference in religious matters, and, if thatwere 
set aside, there remains the whole power of the Imperial 
Government to enforce it. But there is not a shadow of 
reason for the suspicion that there will be any desire on the 
part of the Irish to get rid of it. At all events, the present 
Irish party not only accept the restriction, but hail it with an 
enthusiasm which is certainly not simulated. 

The first work of the Unionist Liberal has been the disrup- 
tion of a great historic party. They will say, as indeed they 
have been saying all through the election, that it is not they but 
Mr. Gladstone who has made the breach. We are not careful 
to discuss the point. The problem had to be dealt with. Mr. 
Gladstone did not invent it for any purpose of his own. It 
was there, and could not. be escaped. His proposals have 
not pleased the Dissentients, hence the antagonism which has 
been so unfortunate in its results. The schism has come 
under circumstances which make it specially mischievous. 
For the first time in history the peasantry of England had 
been allowed to make their voice heard, and they had spoken 
with remarkable independence and considerable emphasis. 
A parliament more Liberal in spirit, and more determined on 
doing real work, has not assembled in Westminster for many 
aday. Itis not easy to estimate the cost at which the in- 
strument which promised to effect so much had been created. 
The peasantry who had sent up the sturdy and honest men 
who were to plead their cause had made sacrifices which are 
scarcely understood by those whose political influence they 
help to build up. Squire and parson have still a giant’s 
power in the rural districts, and they do not hesitate to use it 
as giants. The men who had to face the artillery of the 
pulpit, the menaces of agents and farmers, the alternate 
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coaxing and bullying of Primrose Dames, had no easy task. 
To have the fruits of the victory snatched from them almost 
before they had been tasted was a cruel fate. Nothing is 
more melancholy in this whole affair than the loss of some of 
the county seats so recently won. That Mr. Jesse Collings 
should have largely helped to restore them to their old 
Tory lords seems almost incredible as we write it. Alas! of 
the fact there is no doubt. Let us treat it asa sign of the be- 
wildering influence of political passion, and, if we may judge 
from the manner in which Mr. Collings speaks of Mr. Glad- 
stone in his letter to the peasants of Dorset, we fear we must 
add, of personal antipathy. 

Mr. Collings professes himself a Home Ruler, and in truth 
‘ has long been known as such. He objected to some pro- 
visions of the Bill. But these were not only open to altera- 
tion, it was certain that they would be altered. Mr. Glad- 
stone had explicitly declared that he was content to leave 
them open, and as a large section of his most devoted 
followers, probably the majority, were determined to have it 
settled in the sense desired by Mr. Chamberlain and his 
Radical supporters, it is not easy to understand why they 
should have pushed their hostility to so extreme a point. It 
is true that Mr. John Morley has always shown an inflexible 
determination to insist on the objectionable feature of the 
measure, and most unwisely, as it has appeared to many of its 
supporters, has persisted in treating it as of its essence. 
But Mr. John Morley is not the Cabinet, is not the Prime 
Minister, and still less is he the Liberal party ; and it is per- 
fectly certain that no majority was possible which would have 
allowed him, or even Mr. Gladstone, to impose any terms 
which did not approve themselves to the intelligence of a great 
party, all of whom were as anxious to maintain the legitimate 
supremacy of Parliament as Mr. Chamberlain himself. 

It became, in fact, a question of confidence in Mr. Glad- 
stone, and not so much in his political wisdom as in his. 
political integrity. The Radical section was certainly opposed 
to any coercive policy, such as had been dimly outlined by 
Lord Salisbury, and which, though repudiated by him as soon 
as he saw how dangerous even the suggestion was to the for- 
tunes of his own party, will be forced upon him. On the other 
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hand it was not in perfect accord with Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posals. It had to decide into which scale it would throw its 
influence. The event has abundantly justified the forecast of 
those who from the first said that the choice was between 
these two evils and their policies, and it could not have been 
supposed that Radicals would hesitate in the choice between 
them. With the little volume of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 
before us—the speeches in which he maintained the rights of 
the many in opposition to the unjust privileges of those who 
‘* toil not, neither do they spin,” and by which he had earned 
the bitter hate of the ‘‘ classes”’ everywhere, and at the same 
time had kindled the passionate enthusiasm of the people, who 
hailed in him their coming champion—it seemed incredible - 
that he of all men should lend himself to the work of repair- 
ing the breaches which he himself had done so much to make 
in the defences of Toryism. But that is the extraordinary 
spectacle which has been presented to the astonished Liberal 
party during the election. Looking at all that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has previously said upon this subject, it would have been 
thought that the distance which separated him from Lord 
Salisbury was much greater than that which divided him 
from Mr. Gladstone, yet he has thrown all his influence on 
the side of the former. He has not renounced his Radical 
opinions, nor has he gone over to Lord Salisbury’s party, but 
has largely contributed to the Tory victory, which must delay 
still longer reforms on which his heart has been set, and 
which have been postponed too long already. 

-All this is deplorable enough, but it would become far more 
so if now a spirit should be fostered which would make 
reconciliation more difficult, if not actually impossible. Much 
has been said and done on both sides which must be con- 
demned. Perhaps at present it is hard to secure an impat- 
tial hearing for either side from its opponents, but they 
who set themselves to perpetuate the dissension are not true 
friends of Liberalism. No one is justified in imputing per- 
sonal motives, except so far as they are manifest in what is 
said, or in questioning the conscientiousness of those who 
have separated themselves from their old leader. In such 
controversies passion is sure to creep in, and it has done 
so to a lamentable degree, but that is no reason why we 
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should lose sight of the radical difference of opinion which is 
the primary cause of the separation. That difference was 
perfectly natural. Lord Hartington, for example, gives sub- 
stantial reason for his decided attitude, and strong language 
when he draws the alarming picture of an Irish Parliamentary 
party resting for its support upon a widespread criminal con- 
spiracy. No one can forget what reason he has to speak with 
passionate feeling on this subject. But even in his righteous 
indignation he ought to be just. There is no evidence to con- 
nect Mr. Parnell with any Fenian organization, and Lord 
Spencer, who, of all men, is most entitled to be heard on the 
subject, both because he has an acquaintance with the subject 
to which no one else can pretend, and because he risked his 
own life in order to put down the conspiracy, has expressly 
said that he had found no trace of such a connection in any 
facts which have been discovered by the police. Mr. Parnell’s 
own denial is distinct and categorical. Speaking of Lord Har- 
tington’s statements, he says, ‘‘ There is no truth whatever 
in any one of them; they are absolutely false. I know 
nothing whatever further than what can be gained by reading 
the newspapers of the Fenian organizations in either Ireland 
or America.” In reply to this The Times, with its customary 
vulgar insolence, tells Mr. Parnell in effect that he is a liar. 
Mr. Arnold Foster, who sets himself up as infallible on these 
points, backs up the statement. But this does not end the 
controversy. Mr. Parnell is not to be convicted on unsup- 
ported and anonymous assertions in opposition to his own 
denial, corroborated as it is by the negative evidence of 
the official inquiries of the Irish police. But if the charge 
as presented by Lord Hartington be true, he ought to go 
much further than he does. If it means anything, it means 
coercion of the strongest character. There must be no talk 
of Home Rule, with or without conditions, if Home Rule 
would place the government of Ireland in the hands of con- 
spirators, whose aim is the establishment of an Irish Re- 
public, aud who are prepared to wade through floods of 
slaughter to their goal. On his principles, the only course 
open is resistance &@ outrance. But if that is to be attempted 
he may certainly be advised to eschew the assistance of the 
allies who in July last associated themselves with these sup- 
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posed conspirators in an attack on Lord Spencer, because he 
had dared to deal out justice to the perpetrators of the 
Maamtrasna murder. 

Mr. Bright’s conscientiousness no man would impugn. If Mr, 
Bright be not a conscientious politician it is hard to say where 
one can be found. But conscience, even in the best of men, 
is liable to unfair bias, and in this case it is hard to resist 
the conviction that Mr. Bright’s view of the demand of Ireland 
has been affected by the revolt of his moral nature against 
the men by whom the national claim has been presented, 
and still more against the methods they have used to enforce 
it. It is easy to understand the influence, and even to acknow- 
ledge that it cannot be altogether ignored, and yet to demur 
to its being accepted as conclusive. It is not logical to insist 
that a mode of government which Mr. Bright himself has 
characterized in such strong terms is to be maintained because 
the leaders of the national opposition have been violent and 
unscrupulous. Bad government, and under the term must be 
included all government which is not in harmony with the 
wills of the people—which is not by the people, even though 
it be for them—produces conspirators and something worse. 
We do not get rid of the effect by continuing the cause. 
Rather do we increase the evil. The experience of Ireland alone 
is enough to show that the longer the evil is continued and the 
more numerous, the more daring and the more exacting do the 
‘conspirators’ become. It would have been easier to deal 
with O’Connell than with Parnell, and if the present oppor- 
tunity be lost, the next Irish leader will be even more difficult 
to satisfy. Of course, England has enormous resources, and if 
she chooses to employ them can put down conspirators or rebels. 
But when that has been done the old demand will remain, 
and will spring up in some new form. It is Mr. Bright him- 
self who has taught us that force isnoremedy. Unfortunately, 
even the efforts at reform down to the latest have demon- 
strated our incapacity to govern Ireland. That incapacity is 
bred partly of our inability to understand the people, partly 
of our arrogant assumption that English ideas are the best 
and must be supreme, and it is manifest everywhere, even in 
the present controversy and in men who claim to be par 
excellence representative of Liberal principles. There could 
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be no more striking illustration of it than Mr. Bright's 
remarkable plan for the solution of the Irish difficulty—a 
solution which would leave the legislation on which the Irish 
members might agree subject not only to the control of the 
House of Commons, but at the mercy of that House of Lords 
which seems never to be so happy as when it is rejecting some 
reasonable request of the Irish people with an insolent con- 
tempt that aggravates the injustice of the refusal. 

Mr. Bright, however, is a single illustration of the difficulty 
which Englishmen have in doing justice to Ireland; but the 
failure is all the more conspicuous in his case because it is 
impossible to question his desire to do what is right. But if 
an eminent popular leader in this nineteenth century, in the 
midst of the most powerful movement for the assertion of Irish 
suggestions, can start a suggestion like this, is it surprising 
that our treatment of Ireland has been of such a character 
as to stimulate the demand for self-government until it has 
become irresistible? That demand has been refused for the 
time, partly because it has not been understood. What is 
necessary is education, for when once the English people 
understand the point they may be trusted to do what is right. 

It would be eminently satisfactory if it were possible to 
believe that the opposition to the Home Rule policy could in 
every case be traced to pure patriotism. No thoughtful man 
can be insensible to the difficulties which surround the Irish 
problem ; but these difficulties only make it the more neces- 
sary that it should be discussed in the most calm and dis- 
passionate temper. In the fierce excitement of the last few 
weeks we have often been reminded of a couplet in an old 


ballad— 
Will kicked out the doctor; but when ill indeed 
E’en dismissing the doctor don’t always succeed. 


The doctor has been dismissed, not without insult and con- 
tumely on the part of many. But the disease remains, and 
will never be thoroughly dealt with until all personal resent- 
ments or ambitions have been eliminated and it is considered 
in a spirit of enlightened patriotism and justice. We are not 
blind partizans of Mr. Gladstone. If he had not made some 
mistakes in tactics he would have been more than human. Even 
in his measures there was room for improvement. But our 
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conviction strengthens everyday that the solution will be found 
sooner or later in the acceptance of the one point for which 
he has contended—a Statutory Parliament in Dublin. We 
have no desire to see that settlement hastened. The subject 
requires fuller discussion, and we must confess that, bad as 
the present check is, and deeply as we regret it, it is better than 
a victory which would have led to the wholesale adoption of 
the Home Rule policy without proper examination. That, 
however, was never within the range of practical politics, and 
it is our conviction that this was not even possible which 
makes us so strong in condemning the action of the Dissen- 
tient Liberals. They did not need to ally themselves with 
Tories in order to defeat any objectionable provisions in Mr. 
Gladstone’s measures, for that object could have been secured 
by another and very different policy. Numbers who have 
resented the attempt to humiliate Mr. Gladstone would have 
co-operated in any honest endeavour to amend his scheme. 
But these objectors chose rather to seek the assistance of 
Tories for the purpose of thwarting their own friends. 

Passion, however, is always an unsafe guide. Even, there- 
fore, in a time of excitement and of exasperation, it is expe- 
dient as well as Christian to eschew all violent counsels. The 
temptation is to utter vows of implacable resentment; but it 
would be very foolish and something worse to allow such 
feelings to mould our policy. We must not forget that there 
is a real division of opinion among the soundest Liberals on 
this question, and that, in some aspects of it, it is one which 
rouses a great deal of angry passion. Tolerance is therefore 
a virtue which we must cultivate. Under any conditions it 
will not be possible to get rid of all the consequences of late 
dissensions. But we, of all people, may do much towards 
reconciling the differences which have unhappily sprung up 
if we refuse to be carried away by the clamour of faction, 
and give our hearty support to those who are most intent on 
consolidating the now shattered and weakened forces of 
Liberalism. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. Berecuer’s visit to London has been one of the sensations 
of the month. It can hardly be said that he has come at a 
fortunate time. July is not a favourable month for great 
public gatherings, and the political excitement of the present 
year has certainly not made the time more propitious. Still 
Mr. Beecher has attracted great crowds who have been deeply 
interested and moved by his powerful oratory. For ourselves 
our one regret as we have listened to him has been that we had 
not the opportunity of listening to him when he was in the zenith 
of his power. The noble veteran shows a fertility of thought, 
a richness of imagination, a fulness of blended pathos and 
humour, and, at times, an amount of fire and passion, 
which give us some idea of what he must have been in his 
palmy days. We doubt, however, whether we have got from 
his present addresses a just estimate of what his power is 
evennow. There are hints and indications which suggest that 
to hear Henry Ward Beecher at his best it would be neces- 
sary that he should be confronted by some hostile element, or 
at all events that he should be called upon to contend for 
some great cause by which his soul was entirely possessed, 
and in whose defence he had to meet a present and powerful 
opposition. 

What impresses us most as we listen to him is the 
evidence of great reserve force which is behind. About 
his theology, and especially about that idea of evolution in it 
by which he seems at present to be so strongly dominated, we 
intend to speak more fully at another time. We would only 
say here that it is not a matter of paramount moment with 
us whether or not we be in perfect accord with all his opinions. 
It is high time that we gave up the strange idea, which never- 
theless is so common, that, in order to profit by a man, we must 
be in absolute agreement with his theological views. In this, 
asin other respects, our practice is generally far in advance 
of our opinions. For, as a matter of fact, we do continually 
place ourselves at the feet of men from whom we strongly 
dissent, and learn of them such lessons as they have to teach. 
Which of us, e.g., does not owe something, perhaps owe very 
much, to John Henry Newman, and yet we do not defer to his 
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authority, accept his creed, or conform to the church of which 
he is so conspicuous an ornament. Ruskin is to us a source 
of continual inspiration, and yet we fret under many of his 
teachings. Why should we not take the same course in rela- 
tion to Henry Ward Beecher, especially remembering that our 
points of agreement with him are so much more numerous. 
He is a great evangelical teacher, and though his processes 
of thought may differ from ours, the great truth he preaches 
may yet be essentially the same. It is especially as a 
practical and ethical teacher that we value him, and we con- 
fess that we pity the man who does not feel himself quickened 
and lifted up by his noble thoughts and inspiring words. 
There is very much to be learned from the matter of his 
teaching. We are disposed to think that there is even more 
to be got from his method. We could wish that all students, 
and indeed all public speakers who are not beyond learning, 
could enjoy the benefit of a course of his sermons. They are 
simply models of what public discourses ought to be. They 
defy imitation, for the man who is to copy them must 
have, first, some measure of the same genius; second, a 
like fulness of thought and information on which to draw; 
and third, a long experience of public speaking, giving the 
same wonderful self-command which is an essential element 
in their power. Eut while the attempt to copy would be 
sheer folly, and the expectation of actually rivalling them a 
vain delusion, there is very much to be learned from such a 
style of public speech. Nothing impressed us more than the 
apparent absence of all effort. The speaker seems to give 
himself to a quiet conversation with his audience. This does 
not prevent him from rising to the highest flights of eloquence. 
But his oratory is always easy, unconstrained, and free from 
mere tricks of rhetoric. Not less remarkable is the variety 
which characterizes these remarkable discourses. Mr. Beecher 
is like an organ with an unlimited number of stops, over which 
he has such absolute command that he draws out one or 
another in the most simple and natural manner, and always 
in the most effective style. He is as different as it is possible 
to conceive from the able sermonizer who has elaborated his 
discourse to the very last point of excellence. In Mr. Beecher 
there is no elaboration. What is surprising is that the highest 
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effects are obtained without it. His lecture on the “ Reign of 
the Common people” was a magnificent discourse, the effect 
of which grows upon the mind by reflection. At first its 
very simplicity serves to hide its remarkable power. We were 
charmed by the singular play of fancy, by the touches of dry 
and quiet humour, by the subduing pathos, by the shrewd, 
practical wisdom, by the outbursts of thrilling eloquence. But 
in order to understand the grandeur of the whole, it is neces- 
sary to look at it from some distance. So only is it possible 
to realize the grandeur of the entire conception, and the skill 
with which each part was made to fit in with it. For our- 
selves we felt our force for fighting the hard battles of life 
indefinitely increased. Ifa lover of progress is at the present 
moment in a mood of anxiety approaching to despondency, 
there is some little excuse for it. Seldom has the immediate 
outlook been so gloomy. Men around are prophesying of 
Conservative reaction to last for twenty years, and though we 
may refuse to listen to such faithless pessimism, yet there is 
enough to discourage. Such a view of the great work of 
the times as Mr. Beecher gave may well act as a powerful 
and reviving tonic. Our hope of the world’s future becomes 
brighter as we have a fuller conception of the Divine love 
which shapes and governs the destinies of men. Here, at all 
events, are two grand central truths—the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man; and, as we grasp them, it is 
impossible that we can harbour pessimist doubts and fears. 
We are working, as Mr. Beecher well reminded us, not for 
any particular class, not even to lift one class up to the level of 
another, but to create a force which shall uplift the whole social 
structure, and make all classes wiser, nobler, and better. 
This work will go on despite occasional reverses, and despite 
even the faltering of those whom we have been accustomed 
to honour as leaders. 


It would be fortunate if the letters and telegrams issued 
by Liberal leaders during the recent election could be con- 
signed to oblivion. They have added little, if anything, to 
our knowledge of the subject under discussion, and it cannot 
be said that they have enhanced the reputation of the writers. 
The Tory chiefs, with a caution which savours more of selfish- 
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ness than of patriotism, have kept themselves in the back- 
ground, and here they have certainly been wise in their 
generation. Of course there are numbers of people who 
are extremely anxious to ‘‘draw” a great man, and 
parade his message when they manage to get one. At 
election time especially, there are many appeals of this kind. 
Every one who is contesting a constituency is anxious to 
have a word of commendation from his chief. Perhaps ques- 
tions are started by some personal attack in a local journal, 
or in a speech at some political gathering, which arouse the 
jealousy of an eager partisan, who at once puts himself in 
communication with the leader against whom the attack is 
directed. It is not always, however, either necessary or 
desirable to reply to these inquirers. Communications thrown 
off in the heat of an election are apt to bear traces of the 
excitement and haste of the time. They are meant to serve 
the purposes of the hour, but, unhappily, they are not for- 
gotten when the occasion which calls them forth is gone. 


An illustration of these remarks is supplied in the un- 
fortunate correspondence into which Mr. Bright has been drawn 
about Mr. W. Anderton of Cleckheaton. Those who know Mr. 
Anderton will be surprised that he, of all men, should have 
become an object of Mr. Bright’s epistolary compliments. He 
is a Christian gentleman, widely known, and wherever known 
highly esteemed, in our Congregational churches. If he is a 
man of firm and intelligent convictions, he is also of ex- 
tremely amiable spirit and courteous bearing. As an ac- 
knowledged leader of Liberalism in a district where Liberalism 
is supreme, he has doubtless felt very strongly as to the 
injury inflicted on the party by the action of the dissentient 
chiefs. The feeling is one which these gentlemen seem 
hardly to appreciate, but with which they will assuredly have 
to reckon. It is the strong indignation of men who have 
laboured hard to consolidate a great force, and suddenly see 
it shattered by the very men who ought to have been most 
anxious for its conservation. They are bewildered as well as 
angry, and in the excitement of an election they may speak 
strongly. The coolness with which some of these Liberal 
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chiefs have played with Tory votes does not meet the approval 
of those who have to face the consequences in their own 
district. Cleckheaton is a Liberal stronghold, and has been 
so as long as we remember it. It was a new and not a 
pleasant experience, especially for those who have for gene- 
rations been identified with the Liberal party there and proud 
of its position, to find themselves confronted with a new and 
abnormal development of Toryism, sustained and strengthened 
by the support of a man so honoured as Mr. Bright. In 
seeking to break the force of this opposition, Mr. Anderton 
observed that Mr. Bright was feeling the ‘‘ nervousness of old 
age.” Of course this was communicated, probably in an 
exaggerated form, to Mr. Bright, who thereupon writes to say 
that ‘‘ Mr. Anderton may be a strong supporter of Home Rule, 
but he is not a gentleman.” A rude attack of this kind, which 
has not even the merit of cleverness, will not injure Mr. 
Anderton. It is Mr. Bright who suffers by forgetting what is 
due to his own dignity. One advantage may accrue from an 
attack as unfair to him against whom it is directed, as it is 
unworthy of him from whom it proceeds. It at least gives 
the opportunity for a protest which may express the high 
sense which we (expressing a feeling common to Congre- 
gationalists generally) entertain of the high character and the 
devoted service of a man who, through the whole course of 
his life, has laboured for the advancement of the principles 
of civil and religious freedom, and of moral, social, and 
political, as well as religious, progress. The incident is a 
melancholy illustration of the bitterness which this contro- 
versy has engendered between quondam friends. ‘‘ Unionists” 
have talked loudly about the need of more independence in 
the Liberal party, but some of them show little disposition 
to tolerate it when it is exercised in opposition to themselves. 


It does not seem as though the feelings of strong Church- 
men towards eminent Nonconformists have been much softened 
in consequence of the assistance they have received from 
them in the elections. Here is the way in which The 
Guardian thinks it seemly to speak of Mr. Spurgeon. 
“From a descriptive account which we reprint from the Daily 

VOL. XV. 41 
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News of the preaching of Henry Ward Beecher, our readers 
may form some estimate of Mr. Spurgeon’s Yankee riya]. 
His humour is, we should think, the more vulgar of the two.” 
There is an innate vulgarity in this on which comment would 
be superfluous. But it is singularly hard on Mr. Spurgeon. 
During the last few weeks his words have been put to uses for 
which he himself never intended them, and the results of which 
he must deeply regret. For one result ynquestionably is to 
strengthen a party whose true feelings towards him are mani- 
fest in the extract we have quoted. No doubt when his words 
can be cited against Mr. Gladstone he is an eminent Noncon- 
formist who is able to rise above the feelings of party and 
show pure and lofty patriotism. Otherwise these clerics love 
to lower his reputation. Mr. Spurgeon is unquestionably 
one of the greatest spiritual forces in this kingdom. .We 
do not agree with all his opinions, and especially do we regret 
the obiter dicta contained in letters to friends, or in extem- 
poraneous speeches which detract from his great reputation. 
But we hesitate not to say that, looked at as a Christian 
teacher, he has done more real good in the world than a score 
of Bishops. Yet he is dragged by this ecclesiastical 
journalist into a paragraph which is meant to sneer away the 
reputations of two eminent men, whose great fault is that they 
are not in the Apostolical succession. If charity and 
courtesy are not necessary to secure a place in that succession, 
these distinguished preachers may well console themselves for 
their exclusion from it. 

In the May number of The Contemporary Review Mr. Stead 
amused and instructed the world by his views of “Government 
by Journalism.” ‘As it is now,” he says, “with all its disabili- 
ties and its limitations, the Press is almost the most effective 
instrument for discharging many of the functions of Govern- 
ment now left us.” The general question which the article 
raises is far too important to discuss in any summary fashion. 
We are not surprised that an able editor should magnify his 
own office, but before his claims are recognized it would be 
necessary to subject them to careful examination, and among 
the many points to be considered, is the fitness of the 
journalist to wield the authority demanded for him, as 
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evidenced by his present action. All that we propose to do 
at present is to take a solitary illustration from the action of 
Mr. Stead himself. During the whole of the Irish controversy 
his course has been somewhat remarkable. An unfair, not to 
say malignant, critic of Mr. Chamberlain, he has neverthe- 
less supported Mr. Chamberlain’s view as to the necessity for 
preserving the Imperial Parliament by keeping Irish repre- 
sentatives at Westminster. Still, during the elections he was 
a warm supporter of Mr. Gladstone, while telling him that 
his old scheme would not do and that it must be remodelled, 
very much on Mr. Chamberlain’s lines. With the first signs 
of coming defeat came also indications of wavering on the 
part of this infallible guide of public opinion. When the issue 
was decided, we had these extraordinary utterances : 


The elections are over to-day, and Mr. Gladstone recognizing his defeat 
is about to resign office. He is overwrought. His mind, distempered by 
overstudy of a single subject, has lost all sense of proportion. It is better 
that he should go. He will be happier when he is able to vary his studies, 
... Mr. Gladstone lost in amazement at the blackguardly baseness of 
English statesmanship of the time of Pitt is a picture so astonishing that 
it could only be paralleled by a companion painting representing Pitt lost 
in amazement at the contemplation of Mr. Gladstone’s latest exploits in 
campaigning in Africa and in electioneering in England. Pitt at least 
succeeded. Mr. Gladstone failed. We do not defend the method by 
which the Union was brought about, but we must protest against the 
vulgarity of the epithets now pressed by Mr. Gladstone into the service of 
politico-historical abuse. Besides, all this frenzied fever about the Union 
is just a trifle nonsensical. If he had been called to the throne of David 
and Solomon in ancient Israel, would he have wasted his time in lament- 
ing the deadness of vulgar opinion among his contemporaries to the sack 
of Jericho or the slaughter of the Canaanites? Mr. Gladstone, like all 
other men, has sins enough of his own to answer for without being so 
extravagantly repentant for the sins of ancestors, who, after all, were 
patriotic English statesmen, who tried to do their duty according to their 
lights. It grieves us to have to write in this fashion of our fallen chief. 
We have never hesitated in the hour of his power to criticise his actions 
with absolute candour; but now, when every toady and sycophant who 
have assisted in luring him to his ruin will be lifting up their heel against 
him, we would willingly have remained silent. 


If this is the kind of lead which is to be given to the 
English people, alas! for the politics of the future. We can 
understand a Tory journalist writing in this fashion, but that 
a supporter of Mr. Gladstone should turn upon him with this 
fury in the hour of his defeat, would have seemed incredible 
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had it not actually occurred. The most amusing feature of 
the whole is the sneer at “‘ every toady and sycophant,” who 
it is supposed will desert the great leader in the time of his 
adversity. What could any toady and sycophant do worse 
than is done in this piece of rude insolence ? 


The Wesleyan Conference has met this year under circum- 
stances of unusual excitement. The Home Rule question isa 
root of bitterness in the Connexion, and is causing division 
and trouble to a far greater extent than in any other Noncon- 
formist community. This is partly the result of Mr. Arthur's 
ardent zeal for the Ulster Protestants, but perhaps even more 
of the earnest appeals of the Irish Methodists for sympathy. 
If any one wishes to understand the spirit of the party on 
whose behalf Mr. Arthur has sought to enlist Protestant 
feeling, we recommend him to study the proceedings of these 
Ulster Wesleyans, and especially the speech of Dr. Parker of 
Belfast, who appeared at Malton for the purpose of opposing 
Mr. McArthur, one of the most promising of the Wesleyan 
young laymen. Probably after reading some of these utter- 
ances he may come to the conclusion that it is the conscious- 
ness of their own intolerance which alarms them so much 
about the intolerance of others. In one thing these champions 
of the ‘loyal minority’ have succeeded. They have set 
Methodist against Methodist. We do not remember an 
election in which Wesleyans have been so conspicuous, or in 
which their divisions have been so marked. We are far from 
thinking, however, that it is altogether a bad sign. We 
regard it rather as an indication of the growing strength of a 
party which will not be bound by the old traditions. Mr. 
Hughes is one of the leaders of this school, and, as might have 
been expected, he has been marked out for special attack. 
Anything more stupid or short-sighted it is not easy to 
conceive. The answer to it is the election of that ardent 
enthusiast to a place in the Legal Hundred. Had other 
counsels prevailed, and the desire of those interesting friends 
of Protestantism and liberty, who seem to sway the counsels 
of the Irish Wesleyans, being forsooth the repression of Mr. 
Hughes, been met, the consequences would have been more 
serious than these gentlemen are prepared to believe. But 
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any such action was impossible. Mr. Hughes is a power 
which Methodism cannot afford to weaken. We do not for a 
moment suppose that even those of its leaders who are most 
Conservative in their tendencies are at all disposed to venture 
on so rash an attempt. But Mr. Hughes himself, with all 
his political earnestness, is still anxious to maintain what is 
called the ‘‘ general understanding” as to the non-inter- 
ference of the ministers in politics. Possibly this is ex- 
pedient, but we fail to see how the position can be logically 
maintained. 


REVIEW. 
GREAT WELSH PREACHERS.* 


Tue Welsh preacher must always possess extreme interest, 
not only for those who regard him with the sympathetic eye of 
the earnest believer in the gospel, but for political and his- 
toric students who are wise and candid enough to recognize 
the mighty influence he has exercised on the development of 
the nation. Like Scotland, Wales has been largely made what 
she is by her churches and their ministers. It is the habit in 
certain circles to sneer at this clerical influence, and it is 
not to be denied that it is capable of abuse and has often 
been unwisely employed. All men and parties are sure to be 
impatient of it when it crosses their own path; but, what- 
ever our relation to it, it is a great factor in the formation of 
public opinion and character which no wise student will leave 
out of account. This much, at least, may be said, that the 
peoples over whom their preachers have had most power—the 
people of Scotland and of Wales—are conspicuous for their 
love of freedom and of progress ; and, in all moral qualities 
may safely challenge comparison with their neighbours. The 
attacks made upon the character of the Welsh people are 
among the most discreditable incidents in our ecclesiastical 
controversies. The Church of England left the people to lapse 
into mere paganism; the Dissenting preachers were instru- 
mental, by God’s grace, in winning them back to Christ, but, 


* Some of the Great Preachers of Wales. By Owen Jones, M.A. 
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while doing so, they gathered them into Dissenting churches; 
and now the champions of an Establishment which had s0 
flagrantly neglected its duty have nothing better to do than to 
malign the character of those who are not of their fold. The 
charge has been often repelled. Welsh people are not perfect 
any more than Englishmen. Like other peoples they have 
the faults of their virtues, and they may have others due to 
their special circumstances. But if a comparison be made 
between the peasantry of England and that of the Principality, 
it is not the Welsh who will have reason to be ashamed. The 
influence of their religion is to be traced everywhere in their 
love of education, in their zeal for the cause of temperance, in 
their devotion to the work of the church and school. Of course 
there are points in which they need improvement. As much 
may be said even for their critics; and this may be added 
further, that the worst kind of change which could come to 
them would be that which these prophets of culture are 
anxious to introduce. 

We are bound to say this much because Welsh preaching is 
so often represented as a mere sensationalism, which, however 
effectual in awakening the feelings, has produced no vital and 
permanent results of a practical character. This is only the 
calumny of men who libel the work which they cannot emu- 
late, and whose grandeur they seem unable fully to compre- 
hend. Mr. Owen Jones, in this most attractive and useful 
volume, introduces us, in a series of graphic sketches, to some 
of the men who have been conspicuous as powers in the Welsh 
pulpit, and who assuredly have done more for the elevation of 
Wales than all her bishops who have been sent to be her 
spiritual rulers, or the statesmen and parliaments who have 
made laws for her government. The men of whom we read 
in this book were the true reformers, the best educators, the 
recognized chiefs of the Principality. They found it a wilder- 
ness and desolation, they left it covered with fruits of truth 
and goodness. 

In a preliminary chapter Mr. Owen Jones discusses, with 
great candour and considerable acumen, the general character 
of Welsh preaching, examining some of the philosophical or 
quasi-philosophical explanations which have been attempted 
of its success. We cannot say that we ourselves are satisfied 
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either with these theories or with our author’s criticism of 
them. The former attaches too much importance to the 
human elements, but Mr. Owen Jones is somewhat too much 
disposed to treat the work as though it were supernatural. 
The power of the Welsh pulpit he traces to the great revival 
which swept over Wales, as over various other countries, in 
the eighteenth century. ‘‘It started a new Church; it re- 
newed the old ones; it developed new feelings in the human 
breast; it created a new band of apostles. Endowed as of 
old with power from on high, it gave birth to new poets such 
as William Williams, Pant-y-Celyn ; it filled the land with a 
new music and a new power of voice.’”’ All this is true. The 
wonderful power of the preachers would have been impossible 
without the spiritual force in themselves. The point is one 
which needs to be emphasized. There is a remarkable charm 
in Welsh preaching for English hearers, and there is a danger 
lest some should be led to think that the charm can be pre- 
served by what may be described without offensiveness as its 
mannerisms. Its power lies not in its poetic touch, its rich- 
ness of illustration, its imaginative flights, but chiefly in the 
spiritual fervour, which gives such real tenderness to its 
pathos and redeems its rhetoric from artificiality. The men 
of whom Mr. Owen Jones writes were all of them of intense 
spiritual earnestness, which sanctified their great natural 
endowments. They were distinctively men of prayer, and out 
of the fulness of hearts which had been kindled to love and 
devotion by communion with God, they spoke with a force 
which silenced the gainsayer, aroused the careless, and sub- 
dued the impenitent. We will give two or three examples 
from this interesting volume of the character and effects of 
their ministry. Daniel Rowlands, whom the Church of Eng- 
land was unwise enough to expel from the pulpit where he had 
been content to hold the humble position of a curate to his 
own son, was one of the first of these great preachers. We are 
told of one man who travelled eleven times both ways a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles in order to hear him preach; 
and he is only one of numbers who, if they did not travel 
the same distance, would walk or ride twenty, thirty, even 
‘@ hundred miles, in order to be present at one of the com- 
munion Sundays. Mr. Jones says: 
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The people would go on these distant journeys, carrying their simple 
food with them, and drinking of the water they found on the way. By 
the morning of Saturday they could be seen on the mountains around; 
glorious sight to the people of Llangeitho, and especially to Rowlands, 
There happened to be a well of pure crystal water on the top of what they 
called Myndd bach, two miles from Llangeitho. Here, near the end of 
their journey, the pilgrims would gladly assemble round the well; here 
they ate their food and drank the water. Before eating they asked a 
blessing ; and after finishing they gave thanks. Then they prayed and 
sang a hymn, and started for Llangeitho, singing still on the way. They 
would sing several hymns possibly in going down the mountain side. 
Rowlands would often go out for a morning walk along the silent banks 
of the river Aeron, before the service; and the sound of these hymns 
would be carried to his ear on the breeze. Then he would stand and 
mutter, ‘‘ Well, here they come again, bringing heaven along with them.” 
Many a time was his heart gladdened in this way. After arriving, they 
put their horses in the fields, or they tied them to the hedges; and it 
was a2 common sight to witness the horses in rows of hundreds so tied, 
and the fields full of them. In the services they were never disappointed. 
The people were generally in a proper mood for hearing the gospel. They 
had come there with prayer, and hope, and expectation, and to wait upon 
the Lord. On the countenances of both young and old, as they went to 
the service, could be seen an expression of deep earnestness. Llangeitho 
was to them a spot on the borders of the other world; and when they 
arrived they were immediately impresed with the great solemnity of the 
place. They found the preaching there to be in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance ; they found that grace had been poured 
upon the lips of the preacher, and that he had the unction from the Holy 
One. Often the power was overwhelming. The sacred oratory of the 
preacher was at times like the rushing forth of many waters, sweeping 
everything before it. The emotion stirred in the bosoms of the people 
would occasionally be so strong as to break out in loud notes of praise. 


What is to be said of the infatuation of a Church which, 
having such a power within it, was content to throw it away? 
Of Christmas Evans and John Elias we have often heard. 
Robert Roberts is perhaps less known. He seems to have 
been characterized chiefly by his dramatic power. Some of the 
examples given here are exceedingly striking, but are too long 
for extracts. William Williams, of Wern, was a man of great 
power, of which we give one example from a sermon preached 
on the occasion of an association meeting : 


The day was warm and sultry; and in the afternoon, when Mr. Wil- 
liams had to preach, the people were inattentive and unimpressionable. 
Mr. Lewis, of Pwllheli, preached before him. While Mr. Lewis was 
preaching, the attention he obtained was very scattered, and the congre- 
gation had the appearance of slackening away. Mr. Williams, mean- 
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while, was on the platform, and felt nervous and excitable. He stepped 
down from the stage once or twice, owing to the strength of his emotions, 
and walked backward and forward on the field. He told a friend after 
the event that he did not know what would have become of him but for 
the opportunity of preaching that followed, where he could give free vent 
to what was in him. After the first sermon was ended, Mr. Williams 
stepped to the front; he looked around him upon the congregation with 
marks of some anxiety in his eye; his face, however, was as if glowing 
with a noble theme. As soon as he came to the desk, the congregation 
tightened together at once; the small clusters of people hanging at the 
edges soon closed up to the great crowd in the centre, till they all looked 
as one solid mass, with beaming eyes in front. He read his text quickly, 
Heb. xi. 16: ‘* But now they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly.” 
He soon passed into the middle of his theme. He described the earthly 
Canaan, and Abraham of old travelling its length and breadth; he 
sketched its hills and mountains, its lakes and rivers, its valleys and 
glens, and Abraham, the patriarch, passing through them on his travels 
in search of a place where he might build a noble city for himself, “‘ The 
city of Abraham.” His descriptive powers were here, it seems, at their 
best, spreading a charm and enchantment over the subject, and keeping 
the attention of the people as in a spell. The congregation was in his 
hand, every eye and ear in his possesion; but while they stood delighted 
with the description, he turned suddenly and said: “But this, after all, 
was not the country he was in search of; while looking upon all the 
beauties of this earthly Canaan, he was desiring all along a better 
country.’ Then he carried the congregation into the heavenly Canaan, 
and portrayed the superior glories of that land in such a manner that 
many that were on the field were ready to think that they had been 
conveyed bodily there. One respectable farmer said that he had almost 
forgotten that he was in this world, and that he thought that he was in 
reality in heaven and walking with Abraham over its hills and dales. 
Others were saying, after the sermon was over, that they felt quite 
familiar with the great realities of heaven, with the patriarchs and the 
prophets, &e. This sermon was so powerful that it made a deep and 
‘enduring impression upon the minds of the people of Anglesey for many 
years, and there are many now living who remember the occasion as if it 
were yesterday. 


These extracts themselves will be sufficient to indicate the 
remarkable attractiveness of the volume from which they are 
taken. 


-——_4-0-@___—_- 


THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 
III. 


Tue young man was singularly like his sister as they stood together, 
and they both looked at John directly, and in the same fearless way. He 
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had clenched his right hand coming upstairs, and the natural man had 
felt what a joy it would be to smite his enemy to the ground. But as he 
looked at the pair, he could no more have struck Richard than he could 
have struck Salome. She kept her eyes upon her husband, and clasped 
her brother’s hand tighter, but she did not speak. The silence, though 
lasting but a minute, became intolerably painful. John broke it. 

“Salome, thou should have told me that thy brother was here, Richard, 
thou should have come to me.” 

Then Salome sat down and began to cry, and Richard answered, “I 
should, sir. I have behaved badly, I know I have.” 

“Thou hast done more than that; thou hast made thy sister behave 
badly. But come downstairs, and we will see how we can make wrong 
come the nearest to right.” 

It pained John to see that even then Salome kept close to her brother, 
Her whole attitude seemed to say, “‘ I stand with him. I wish to share 
his blame.” Sitting close together, their beauty, their affection, and their 
remarkable likeness to each other were very apparent. They were both 
much younger than John; he looked at them with almost a father's 
tenderness. 

‘* Richard, tell me plainly what thou wants. Only speak the truth, and 
I will help thee as far as ever I can.” 

“T want to go to New York. I want about fifty pounds to take me 
there.” 

‘“* Hast thou done anything that fears thee? Why art thou hiding thy- 
self away, and stealing off like some blackguard ? ”’ 


“Tam in debt, and I am afraid of my creditors stopping me, that is 
all.”’ 


** How much dost thou owe?” 

* About a hundred pounds, but I might as well owe a thousand; I 
could pay one as easily as the other.” 

‘* Just make me a note of the items, while Salome gets me a cup of 
tea.” 

Salome rose and busied herself about the table. Richard silently 
figured up his debts. John sat looking into the fire. Of course the 
amount was over a hundred pounds; indeed, it was nearly a hundred and 
fifty. John read the list over, and asked, “Is this all?” 

“Every penny.” 

“Very well, then; I'll pay every penny. Now, then, Richard, we will 
cast the past behind us for ever, and, while we drink a cup of tea, we will 
talk over thy plans for the future. What wilt thou do in America ?” 

*“*T am a good surgeon. I will practice my profession.” 

** How much money wilt thou need to give thee a fair start ?” 

“T am willing to go with fifty pounds, sir.” 

“ll tell thee what—thou take back thy father’s sixteen pounds, and 
T’ll lend thee one hundred ard fifty pounds. Thou can pay me everything 
when thou art able to. I think I can trust thee.” 

‘*T am afraid to go to father.” : 

“Thou need not be. He is waiting for thee now. Thy mother 1s 
waiting too. Come, Richard, my lad, and we will go and send them to 
sleep happy.” As he spoke he rose, and, without more words, the two 
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men went down the fell together. At the preacher’s gate, John 
said: ‘‘I will wait here for thee. Go thy ways inside. There is plenty 
of love to meet thee.” 

For a full hour John walked up and down, then the young man joined 
him. He was subdued and silent, and had evidently been weeping. 
Little was said until they reached home again. In the meantime Salome 
had been weeping also. When John entered the parlour, she went directly 
to him, and it was not hard to make her confession, with his tender eyes 
beaming forgiveness on her even before she asked it. 

Then all constraint vanished. They gathered round the fire, and talked 
over Richard’s future until the young man was full of hope. There was 
now no need for him to leave until the morning, and no one seemed 
inclined to break up this last evening together. Richard Fletcher was-as 
fascinating as his sister. He talked well. He had subtle little arts of 
flattery that no one suspected ; and he won John’s heart by his likeness 
to Salome. As the night wore away, that solemnity which comes with it 
touched the small circle. Short silences began to drift in, and after one 
of them, John said: 

“In making that million thou talks about, Richard, don’t forget that 
this world is not all. Men without religion will be men without friends; 
for as soon as they lose faith in God they lose faith in one another.” 

“JT would rather not talk about religion, sir. Father and I have had 
our hardest words on that subject. He could not forgive me for what I 
once said about the Positive religion.” 

“ Positive religion! I like that kind. It is the people who are neither 
hot nor cold that are the worst.” 

Richard smiled a little contemptuously, and then launched out into an 
explanation of his favourite ideas. John listened patiently, anger and 
pity chasing each other across his strong, massive face. 

“Thou hast a sack of words, Richard,” he answered; “ but by what I 
can make out, this ‘ collective humanity,’ this ‘ Grand Etre’ which is thy 
God, is only a great Being made up of little beings. Why-a! He’ll be 
part thee and part me—what nonsense to be talking! Ishould think now 
that the religion which was good enough for ‘ the glorious company of the 
apostles, the goodly fellowship of the prophets, the noble army of martyrs, 
and the holy church throughout all the world,’ might have been sufficient 
for thee.” 

‘ But if you cannot believe it? ” 

“T’'ll tell thee what, Richard, young men’s atheism is mostly vanity. I 
am very sure of one thing—if a good man has doubts, they are very 
painful to him; they will be a solemn secret in his own soul, and not a 
frivolous babble for everybody’s ear.” 

“The trouble is, that all preachers take things for granted. They don’t 
prove them to us.” 

“They don’t need proving, Richard. If there is one thing more plain 
than another in the religious teaching of the Bible, it is that religion proves 
itself, Things spiritual are spiritually discerned. When I have eaten a 
good dinner, you don’t need to prove to me that I am satisfied. I know 
Tam, and there is an end of it. So, also, when I have been hungry and 
thirsty after righteousness, or broken-hearted with sorrow, and I have 
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gone to God in prayer, and been filled and comforted, you don’t need to 
prove to me that there is a God who answereth prayer. I know there is, 
and there is an end of it.” 


“ Still there are natures which ask and need evidences.” 
“Very well; there are books full of them. I can’t say that ever I 


cared to read them. Ihave no doubt they all make it highly probable 
that Christianity is true. Thatis an opinion. But feel God, Richard ; do 
His will until He speaks within you as a living voice, ‘ Thou shalt,’ and 
‘Thou shalt not.’ Then you will know there is a God, and that the 
religion of your father is true.” 

“Certainly I ought to say nothing against it. You have been very 
brotherly to me; you have not said one unkind word. A stranger might 
think you rather liked to trust a man you never saw before with three 
hundred pounds.” 

“Nay, then, I like my money as well as any man does who works hard 
for it. But I don’t like it better than I like thee; and as for saying 
snappy words, I have no warrant for them. When Christ finds a lost 
sheep, He is not half angry with it, for all the trouble it has given Him; 
not He! ‘He layeth it on His shoulders, rejoicing.’ It is none of God’s 
way to make the path home thorny.” 

He had risen as he spoke, and he offered Richard his hand. The young 
man was sincerely touched. His eyes filled as they met John’s glistening 
eyes, and he said, “ Whatever comes, John Denby, I will do my best.” 

It is more blessed to give than to receive, and perhaps it is much easier 
also. At any rate, John far more quickly forgot the pardon and help he 
had given than Salome forgot its necessity. She could not bear the 
secondary place which her own sin had forced her to take. She even 
resented it for her brother. ‘ Poor, dear Richard !”’ was her involuntary 
comment at the end of every train of thought having Richard’s and her 
own sin for its subject. And she thought of it continually—not to repent 
of it, but to be irritated by it. For if sin met by love does not end in 
repentance, its lonely pain brings to the soul a miserable restlessness. 

She watched John suspiciously and continually. If a shadow crept 
over his face, if he remained silent, if he took a ramble on the fell alone, 
she was sure he was thinking of the event so terrible to her selfish pride. 
She affected that spurious, sulky humility which demanded that he should 
always take the initiative. Unless he talked, she sat silent; all the sweet 
spontaneity, all the pretty ways of wilful authority, which John had so 
gladly submitted to, were exchanged for a mechanical acquiescence far 
more annoying than opposition. 

And sin has an amazing vitality. It begets others of its kind. Every 
day this evil spirit took a stronger possession of her. She soon began to 
have a positive pleasure in the misery she had power to cause. No event 
was too trivial to become a weapon. If John said, “ Well, little woman, 
here is the blue sky again ; it will be a fine day,” she could take all the 
colour out of the sky, and all the sunshine out of her husband's heart, by 
answering, in a voice of perfect hopelessness, ‘‘I am sure I don’t care. 
All days are alike to me.” 

At first he pitied her. He thought it was her tender conscience, her 
shame and sorrow for her sin, her regret at having wronged his great love. 
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He tried to be more gentle with her, and to remind her of a love far greater 
than his own. He put himself to trouble, and took her to Manchester for 
a week; he bought her many pretty trifles ; he urged her to surround 
herself with young and cheerful company. 

It is not to be supposed that Salome had no hours of shame and regret 
for the wretchedness she caused. Many a time she watched John down 
the fell with an aching heart. She could not but notice the change in him. 
He had been used to carry his head so erect, to lift up such a joyful face, 
to walk so confidently and rapidly. Salome understood well why his step 
had become heavy and hopeless, and why his face was so thoughtful and 
his eyes so troubled. She often made good resolutions, but nearly as often 
they vanished the moment John returned. A glance, a word, something 
he did, or something he failed to do, was sufficient to arouse the wicked 
spirit she had permitted to occupy all the rooms in her soul. 

This was a trouble John had to bear alone. Not even to his sister, or 
to Salome’s parents, would he speak of it. But who can shut the eyes of 
those who serve them? Salome’s cook knew that “t’ missus weren’t 
happy,” and that “t’ master hed been makkin’ a fool of himsen about a 
lass as nivver existed nobbut in his awn soft heart.” 

“ Ay,” answered Lydia, “ and it is dark days for him now he’s found 
oot his mistake. He feels, I’se warrant, same as if somebody was dead— 
that is the way I felt when Jemmy Barker turned oot such a rascal.”’ 

At the mill, John’s “‘ queer way ’’ was just as freely discussed; and it 
was the general opinion that “ t’ master wer’ cursing his weddin’-day a 
bit harder than ivver Job cursed his birthday.”’ 

And yet there were other circumstances which might well make any 
man look anxious and gloomy. The cry of “ war” had at last, like the 
ery of “ wolf,” become a certainty ; and the pinch of cotton, John knew, 
would be the pinch of bread all over the cotton-spinning districts. One 
night, nearly a year after Richard’s departure, John went home very much 
depressed. Salome handed him a letter. It was from Richard—the first 
they had received. He had been appointed surgeon to a brigade, and was 
in the South with it. 

The letter was a beautifully descriptive one, full of military enthusiasms 
and of noble sentiments of many kinds. For long John had not been so 
happy. Salome wept in his arms, and confessed that her brother’s silence 
and the shame of his apparent ingratitude had almost broken her heart ; 
and John was only too ready to excuse and forgive, and to pity the sorrow 
he blamed himself for not understanding. 


——+00) 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Extracts covering a Comprehensive 
Circle of Religious and Allied Topics. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spencer, 
Rey. J. S. Exett, and Rev. Cartes Net. Vols. I-IV. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) Nothing is easier than to condemn books of this kind, 
but nothing is more useless. There are a large number of ministers, and 
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lay preachers and others, who find such collections of the words of wisdom 
extremely valuable, and who make free use of them. Why should they 
not? It may be said that it interferes with the exercise of their own 
minds. But the truth is, independent thinkers are not likely to allow 
themselves to be thus cramped, and those who are not, will sustain no 
injury by having recourse to the best work of other thinkers. Certainly 
those who have to listen to them will be benefited, and the only stipula- 
tion we should make is that in some way or other the preacher should 
recognize his obligation. The work before us is encyclopedic both in its 
design and manner of execution. We have not yet got half the promised 
number of ‘‘ Thoughts,” and already there are four portly octavos, with 
more than five hundred pages each of closely printed matter in double 
column. Taken as a whole, the volumes will form a gigantic common- 
place book of theology. Of course in so large a collection there is a great 
diversity of merit, and there are some of the extracts which seem hardly 
worthy of a place in a compilationjwhich is to have any authority. But, 
as a whole, these “ Thoughts ’’ are valuable and suggestive, and show not 
only a wide extent of reading, but good judgment on the part of the 


editors. Those who will use the volumes wisely must find them helpful 
and suggestive. 


Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. Revelation: its Nature and 
Record. By Heinrich Ewatp. Translated from the German by the 
Rev. Tuomas Goapsy, B.A. Apologetics ; or, The Scientific Vindication 
of Christianity. A History of the Jewish People in the time of Jesus 
Christ. By Emit Scuurer, D.D., M.A. Division II. Vols. I., II., III. 
The titles of these books are sufficient to indicate that the Foreign Theo- 
logical Library retains the high character which it has earned by forty 
years of valuable contribution to theological literature. It is what it 
really professes to be, a library in itself, by means of which the stu- 
dents of this country might have access to the most valuable theological 
thought of Germany. The works issued are for the most part from the 
orthodox standpoint. But that this is not construed in any narrow sense 
is manifest from the inclusion of Ewald’s work on Revelation. It is 
superfluous to say that Ewald’s position is independent, and by many 
would be regarded as distinctly advanced. Messrs. Clark have thought 
it wise to give English readers access to the opinions of so original and 
able a thinker. Schurer’s work is a really great book, which demands 
a full and separate review. At present we simply acknowledge in these 
general terms the extreme value of a book which gives us so lifelike a 
conception of the surroundings of our Lord’s humanity. 


The Reality of Religion. By J. Van Dyke. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This 
little book is full of life, freshness, and force. It consists of a series of ser- 
mons in which the eloquent preacher labours, and labours successfully, to 
go below appearances and forms, and get at the realities of spiritual life. 
‘Surely there must be something more than forms, either of worship or of 
belief. There must be some realities, which we can feel and know, in the 
innermost recesses of our spiritual life. And if we can once touch these 
and hold them fast, then our souls will be satisfied, and we shall not be 
greatly moved. The lesser conflict may long continue; the strife about 
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modes and degrees, the controversies of doctrine and ritual, may pass like 
storms across the world, but we who have touched the realities can wait 
in patience and in peace, as those who have entered into rest and victory, 
even in the midst of conflict.’ This paragraph gives us the general idea 
of the book, and we can only say it is wrought out with such ability and 
excellence, as to make this little volume not only very suggestive, but 
spiritually quickening. 


The Last Stake: A Story of Monte Carlo. By Madame Fotey. 
(I. Fisher Unwin.) Madame Foley has set herself the very grave but 
yery laudable task of warning young people of the perils which beset the 
glittering scenes and seductive pleasures of Monte Carlo. What lasting 
effect she is likely to produce may be open to question. But certainly 
any want of success will not be due to lack of earnestness or ability on 
the part of the writer. Why she should think it necessary in setting 
forth the fearful evils of gambling, and of the place which is especially 
associated with it, to have a passing fling at missionary work is hard to 
tell, Certainly the ladies who promote missions to the heathen would 
not be likely to counteract the evils of Monte Carlo if they were to cease 
from their other benevolent mission. The truth is that the danger of 
gambling arises mainly from the singular fascination of the vice. This is 
manifest even in Madame Foley’s striking story: for it exhibits with great 
fidelity and power the absolute ruin of one victim after another in 
defiance not only of remonstrance or of those qualms of conscience which 
ought to have held them back from the sin whose consequences they had 
seen in others, and indeed to some extent experienced in others. It is 
necessary only to say further that the book is full of life and interest. 
Perhaps there is a little too much disposition to moralize, especially at the 
beginning of the story. But as soon as she gets thoroughly into the tale 
it moves on with great vivacity and well-sustained power. 


Tarantella, By Matuitpe Buinp. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This is a story 
of which the ordinary reader of fiction is pretty sure to complain, and not 
altogether without reason, that there is in the opening part a great deal 
too much of mere padding. What with descriptions of scenery, sketches 
of rural manners, itis a long time before the reader gets to the actual 
story, and he is not unnaturally disposed to complain. But the writer 
seems hardly to have the faculty of plundering in medias res. She is 
fond of expressing her inner thoughts about nature, and apt to indulge in 
poetic rhapsody, whichis sure to be very distasteful to those who are 
attracted by the promise of a romance to take up the book. By and by, 
however, the promise is fulfilled, and there is quite enough of the ex- 
citing if not of the absolutely sensational in the story. It is very cleverly 
told, and has an interest of its own even in the parts that at first seem 
least attractive, as it introduces us to a mode of life and a class of people 
who are altogether unfamiliar. Amid the village scenes of South Ger- 
many we feel as if we were in an unknown country and among a strange 
people, who are charming by their very freshness and simplicity. The 
contrast between these more quiet scenes of village life and the exciting 
adventures to which we are afterwards introduced is striking, and adds 
very much to the effect of the story. 
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Clarissa’s Tangled Web. By Brarrice Bristow. Stories of this kind 
which are thoroughly healthy in character and religious in their influence 
always deserve a hearty welcome. Miss Bristow knows how to write so 
as to engage and maintain the attention of her readers, and this itself is 
no slight recommendation. There is quite enough of plot, and plot of an 
exciting kind, to make this story attractive, while at the same time the 
lessons which are suggested and thus set forth in very hortatory style are 
sound, practical, and useful. It is perfectly certain that young people 
will have fiction, and they act wisely who provide for them books like 
this instead of leaving the trash which is produced in such prolific 
abundance without any competitor. 


The Vaudois of Piedmont. By. J. N. Worsroup, M.A., F.S.8. New 
Edition. (J. F. Shaw and Co.). A brief and yet lucid and graphic 
description of the Vaudois, their country, their creed and organization, 
the persecutions which they have suffered, the progress they have made, 
and their present position and prospects. The history is a very remark- 
able one, and it is here told in a very pleasant and attractive style. The 
narrative altogether is a wonderful record of God’s providential care of 
His people in the midst of extraordinary dangers and difficulties. 


Christ our Life. Readings for Short Services and Quiet Meditation. 
By Rev. FrepEerick Wuitrietp, M.A. (J. Nisbet and Co.) We have 
nothing to say against this book, and yet we cannot say much in its 
praise. The readings are evangelical in doctrine and devout in spirit, 
as well as practical in aim. But the ideas are for the most part 
commonplace; nor is there that freshness of style and illustration which 
would compensate for the poverty of the thought. 


Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century. By the Author. of 
‘** Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” (S.P.C.K.) Short studies 
from the lives of Livingstone, Gordon, and Patteson. They are written 
in the author’s characteristic style, and give a fair general idea of their 
respective subjects. But there is nothing in them specially noteworthy. 





An Exposition of the New Testament. By MarrHew Henry. With 
Preface by Rev. C. H. Spurazon. Vol. I.: Matt. i—xvii. (T. C. Jack.) 
The first instalment of a handy and useful edition of a commentary 
which, more perhaps than any other, is adapted for wide and general use. 
As Mr. Spurgeon says in his preface to the volume, “ It is the poor man’s 
commentary, the old Christian’s companion, suitable to everybody, 
instructive to all.” 


The Squire’s Hat, and other Gospel Temperance Stories. By Rev. J. 
M. Russeitu. (J. Jarrold and Sons.) Short, simple, and striking. Some 
of the incidents recorded are sufficiently startling, not to say sensational, 
and might be considered highly improbakle were it not that in this, as in 
other cases, “truth is often stranger than fiction.’’ The tales are well 
suited to affect the class in whose interests they are written, and are 


calculated to be very useful in furthering the cause of temperance and 
thrift. 

















Che Congregationalist. 


SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, 


We study the proceedings of the Wesleyan Conference with 
an interest second only to that which we feel in those of the 
Congregational Union. There are, indeed, certain points of 
view from which the Conference is more interesting than the 
Union. The latter, after all, is nothing more than a fraternal 
gathering. It serves as an index to the growth of opinion in 
the churches, and contributes not a little to form it; but 
there its function ends. It possesses no authority, and any 
attempt to secure it would be fatal to its own existence. There 
are some whose individualism is so exaggerated as to make 
them suspicious of all organized effort, who fancy that they 
see tendencies in it towards centralization; but though we 
have had opportunities of knowing its inner working, we have 
failed to detect any movement of the kind. Our own verdict, 
after careful observation, would rather be that the danger, if 
danger there be, lies in the opposite direction, and that an 
over-sensitiveness to the criticism of this morbid jealousy may 
hinder the Union from rendering the service to the churches 
which would make it more practically useful. Whenever it 
takes any positive action, there are pretty sure to be some 
ready to protest that it has exceeded its powers. Fortunately 
the protestors of to-day are continually found taking exactly 
opposite ground to-morrow, when their own opinions happen 
to be in the ascendant, and the action of the Assembly favours 
some fresh scheme of their own. There is little chance, 


however, in the presence of such watchful critics that the 
VOL. XV. 42 
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Union will ever acquire any power inconsistent with the 
principles or traditions of Congregationalism. Its meetings 
will be useful as an inspiration, its resolutions will necessarily 
command moral influence, for they will be regarded as ex- 
peessing the prevailing opinion of the denomination; but 
beyond this it is not likely to acquire any power. 

The Wesleyan Conference, on the other hand, is perhaps 
the most powerful ecclesiastical body in the kingdom. It 
rules in a sense in which Convocation will never be permitted 
to rule until the Episcopal Church has secured freedom by 
abandoning its unjust claim to ascendency. It has, further, 
the most perfect and elaborate organization among our 
Protestant communities, and its working is naturally a 
subject of extreme interest, both to those who have given 
themselves to study the problems of Church life and to those 
who are interested in the practical developments of Christian 
work rather than in any ecclesiastical theories. In many 
important respects Congregationalism and Wesleyanism 
appear to be born rivals, if not natural enemies. A more 
enlightened and charitable judgment would rather treat them 
as marked out for wise and sympathetic fellowship, since 
they provide for two distinct tendencies both of thought and 
character. A thorough Wesleyan seldom makes a good 
Congregationalist, nor can a man trained in the spirit and 
ideas of Congregationalism easily acquire the best character- 
istics of the Wesleyan. Very probably the best type of 
character and the most efficient form of Church administra- 
tion would be one that united some of the features of both, 
and it is a happy circumstance that in these days good men 
are prepared to learn from each other, instead of abiding 
rigidly by the traditions of their own sect. But whatever 
advances may be made towards the establishment of happier 
relations between members of our different Christian com- 
munities by the frank recognition that we have all something 
to learn from our brethren, even if we have something to 
teach them in turn, the Wesleyan and the Congregationalist 
will remain representing different tendencies, and so pro- 
viding for the wants of Christians of different temperaments. 
Neither will absorb the other, and neither need be jealous of 
the prosperity of the other. 
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The two denominations have very much in common. In 
theology we have points of difference which are not to be 
ignored—and one of them, indeed, was somewhat strongly 
accentuated at the recent Conference—but in the great strife 
of the times we are ranged under the same flag and contend- 
ing for the same precious truth. More and more does 
controversy gather round the reality of a Divine and super- 
natural life in the soul, deriving all its nourishment and 
strength from the indwelling Spirit of God, the gift of the 
risen Christ; and there we are one. As that battle becomes 
keener the union of those who believe in the same Saviour 
and preach the same gospel, that Jesus Christ died for our 
sins, and that Him God hath raised up to be a Prince and 
Saviour, to give repentance and remission of sins, must become 
more intimate and close. Not only are we thus one in the 
essentials of theology, but we are alike endeavouring to develop 
the power of Christian zeal, unaided by public endowment or 
political privilege, for the conversion of the nation to God. 
We are both free churches, using our freedom in different 
ways, but alike free and having that elasticity and power of 
growth which belong to freedom. Some, though we rejoice to 
think a diminishing number, of our Wesleyan brethren may 
be unwilling to class themselves among Nonconformists, but 
facts are not altered by the reluctance of those to whom they 
are distasteful to acknowledge them. 

We have alike to endure the position of political inferiority 
to which the law dooms all who will not accept the theological 
standards or submit to the ecclesiastical authority which the 
State has been pleased to set up. The State Church knows 
little difference between the Nonconformists who make ami- 
able professions of friendship for the institution, which never- 
theless they weaken by the withdrawal from it of their 
personal adhesion and influence, and the more aggressive 
Dissenters who seek to overthrow an Establishment which 
they regard as out of harmony with the teachings of the New 
Testament, and hostile to the interests of true religion. In 
their secret hearts the defenders of that Establishment have 
more respect for the open assailant than for him whose words 
of courtesy are at variance with the practical influence of his 
life and example. To put it in the concrete, the Marquis of 
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Salisbury could hardly have shown himself more ungracious 
to political Dissenters of the worst type than he has done to 
the Wesleyans at Hatfield. Our Wesleyan friends may be 
assured that Churchmen regard us all with an aversion which 
is tolerably impartial, and that if they refuse to understand 
this, and to join their forces with those who are struggling to 
secure perfect religious equality, they are only preparing 
disaster for their own system. 

Cornwall ought to supply sufficient warnings on this point. 
The Wesleyans have certainly not shown an aggressive 
spirit in that county, except as against unbelief and sin. 
They have done much to repair the desolations caused by 
the long neglect of that county by the Established Church, 
and the only recognition they have received has been in 
the form of a nineteenth-century crusade to recover from 
Methodism the territory which it had rescued from absolute 
Paganism. Everywhere, in truth, that crusade is being 
carried on against every form of Dissent, which has not for 
many a year had so hard a fight to maintain as at present. 
The State Church is aided in its efforts by an unwise catho- 
licity (falsely so called) which is eating out the very life of 
principle. There are those who rank themselves as Dissen- 
ters, but glory in their indifference to every principle of 
Dissent, if they do not go so far as to avow their preference 
for the Establishment. We do not speak of those who are so 
painfully sensible of defects in the system with which they 
are best acquainted, that they exaggerate the excellencies of 
that of whose inner life they have no knowledge. On both 
sides are men of this kind. A friend of ours was present a 
short time ago at a sermon on behalf of the Organ Fund of a 
.church, in which the preacher, a Venerable Archdeacon, told 
his hearers that people were repelled from the Church and 
drawn to the Dissenting chapel by the greater life and warmth 
in the services of the latter. Strange to tell this is the 
yery complaint which self-accusing Dissenters make in re- 
lation to their own worship. We are continually hearing 
complaints of dulness and monotony in our own services, and 
exhortations to seek variety by adopting some parts of the 
Anglican ritual. We do not pause to inquire into the causes 
of this phenomenon, or to consider what lessons it teaches, 
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but simply note the fact as full of suggestiveness. It is not, 
however, this quickness to appreciate, and probably exag- 
gerate, the value of that which we do not possess, which we 
deprecate, but that unfortunate laxity of principle which is 
misnamed Christian charity. It is possible to recognize all 
the elements of strength and beauty which may be found in 
an Episcopal Church, and still more to render full honour to 
the noble qualities and good works of the godly men found in 
it, and yet to maintain an uncompromising testimony, whether 
against the idea of a hierarchy, or the interference of the 
State in a province where it has no rightful authority. One 
thing is certain: if there be no conscientious objection to the 
system, it is certain there will be a drift, especially among 
individuals or classes aspiring to social distinction, towards 
the Church, which not only has all the forces of wealth and 
fashion arrayed on its side, but which, by its historic associa- 
tions and its identification with the life of the nation, appeals 
so strongly to patriotic sentiment. If, then, the points at issue 
between the State Church and the Free Churches be treated 
as matters of very slight importance, we must expect that 
there will be numbers who do not regard an abstract pre- 
ference for Congregationalism or Methodism as affording 
sufficient justification for dissent from the national form of 
Christianity. We condemn as strongly as any one every ap- 
proach to bigotry or narrow sectarianism, but we protest 
against the unworthy habit of labelling conscientious attach- 
ment to principle by these ugly names. 

It is hardly to be denied that this tendency has been telling 
in favour of the Established Church. Its members, so far 
from encouraging the indifference to their distinctive prin- 
ciples of which we are speaking, were never more vigorous in 
their assertion or more resolute in their defence. If a deter- 
mined Churchmanship has to meet a weak, flabby, half- 
hearted Nonconformity, which is continually apologizing for 
its own existence, and is so gushing in its eulogies of the Estab- 
lishment, that the marvel is how it can possibly resist the 
attractions on which it expatiates with such eloquence, there 
can be little doubt as to the result. It is not wonderful that 
there should be secessions from the ranks of Dissent if Dis- 
senters are not taught that they have principles which cannot 
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be surrendered without treason to conscience and to truth. It 
needs, in fact, a sturdy loyalty to right if we are to resist 
the overmastering influences by which we are opposed. They 
are social and political even more than religious. Converts 
to the Establishment are rarely governed wholly, or even 
chiefly, by theological or even ecclesiastical considerations. 
It is seldom indeed that those who forsake our Dissenting 
communities sit down and reason out the differences between 
the church they abandon and that to which they attach them- 
selves. Some are caught by a sentiment, but far more are 
influenced by questions of taste, and more still by social 
considerations. It may seem a paradox that the growing 
strength of Dissent has served to strengthen the social bar- 
riers against its members, and to increase the jealousy with 
which it is guarded. But the reason is not difficult to dis- 
cover. So long as it was weak, it could be tolerated as an 
amiable eccentricity ; but as it gains strength to assert itself, 
it is transformed into a dangerous rebellion, which must be 
put down at all costs. Its political successes, therefore, may 
only increase its social difficulties, and these may drive many 
out of its ranks—are sure to do so when there is no force of 
resistance in deeply rooted principle. The reasons, which we 
continually hear given for conformity by the perverts from 
Dissent are really pitiful. Of some of these perverts we are told 
that they have been attracted by the superior music of the 
Church services, as though the worship of God was to be a 
ministry to the senses, and in determining in what sanctuary 
they should offer their devotions men should be influenced by 
the same reasons which would decide them as to the concerts 
they would attend. Others are avowedly influenced by the 
society into which, as Conformists, they will secure the entrée. 
These and similar reasons, which, alas! are only too plentiful, 
all indicate the absence of strong principle. Dissent has no 
other force on which it can rely. All other influences are 
against it ; and if, in deference to a mawkish sentimentalism, 
it hesitates to insist on its own fundamental truths, the fore- 
cast of its future is not difficult. 

The extension of influence of the Church of England might 
be less deprecated if the dominant party in that Church were 
one with which Evangelical Dissenters were more in sympathy. 
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But sacerdotalism is so steadily advancing that it threatens 
ere long to have almost exclusive supremacy. The decay of 
the once powerful Evangelical party is manifest, not only in 
the decline of its numbers, but in the failure of its spirit. It 
is in the presence of a powerful foe, and it seems to have no 
policy but one of perpetual surrender. Even those who 
remain faithful to the old traditions neutralize their influence 
by a timidity which makes them shrink from open fellowship 
with the Dissenters with whom they have the closest theo- 
logical affinities, or a pietism which draws them into 
strange association with Plymouth Brethren. The weakening 
of this force in behalf of Evangelical truth within the Estab- 
lished Church only deepens and increases the responsibility 
resting on its representatives outside. On Wesleyans and 
Congregationalists the stress of the conflict which is before us 
must mainly rest, and each, therefore, should desire and 
rejoice in the prosperity of the other. This is not a case in 
which Judah should not envy Ephraim, and Ephraim should 
not vex Judah, for the very suggestion of this absence of 
unkindly sentiment seems to imply that there is an original 
hostility to be overcome. But this is not so here. We are 
allies, not enemies. We ought not even to look on each other 
as rivals. Rather are we different branches of the same army, 
who cannot well interfere with one another so long as each 
does the special service which is assigned to it. 

We cannot, therefore, too strongly express our gratification 
and our thankfulness to God for the spirit which prevailed 
at the recent Conference. It is not difficult even for an out- 
sider to see that there were different currents of feeling. How 
could it be otherwise? In every great assembly there are 
young men and fathers, men who find it hard to break from 
the past, and others who are full of hope for the future ; some 
of phlegmatic, and others of sanguine temperament — Con- 
servatives and Progressists. The besetting danger of a great 
ecclesiastical organization like the Wesleyan Conference is that 
it should stand too long and too firmly on the “old paths; ” 
that in its devotion to the traditions of the fathers it should 
lose touch of the young spirit which is abroad; that it should 
pride itself so much on its history as to forget that the Church 
which is not making new and more glorious history is un- 
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worthy of its own past; in short, that to churches, as to indi- 
viduals, the Lord’s law applies: and he who would save his 
life shall lose it, while he who is content to lose it for Christ's 
sake and the gospel’s shall have life yet more abundantly. 
There was a time, not very far back, when it appeared as 
though Wesleyan Methodism had come under this influence. 
It is one that has to be fought against still, but it is clear that 
there are men who are alive to the peril, and who will spare 
no effort to avert the disastrous effects which it threatens. 
The Conference was, in truth, marked by an intense vitality, 
and that in every department, which is rich in promise of 
future progress and usefulness. The change in the regulation 
of the ‘‘ Committee of Privileges” is evidently an advance 
in the popular direction. It would be foolish to expect 
that the Wesleyan Conference will become a political force, 
but it may be hoped that it will make its power more directly 
felt in relation to those social and ecclesiastical questions 
which are rapidly acquiring more importance, and which it 
is not easy to distinguish from those of a purely political 
character. On the subject of politics, it seems to us that even 
the popular leaders in the Conference have still something to 
learn, but we hail as an omen of good the freer and broader 
spirit which prevailed in the Conference on this point. 

But it is in its aggressive missionary temper that the Con- 
ference appears to us most worthy of imitation. It is curious 
and suggestive to note how our Methodist brethren feel the 
self-same difficulties over which we have too often occasion to 
lament. Take, for example, the point glanced at by Mr. W. 
H. Stephenson, who avowed himself a Methodist of the fifth 
generation. 


Now, it certainly was an astonishment to him to hear that in these 
days there were some who called themselves Methodists who went to 
balls, and theatres, and card tables! He had yet to learn what con- 
nection or harmony there was between these places and the class-room or 
the Lord’s table. That certainly was not a kind of thing to which he had 
been accustomed. He could not reconcile his conscience to any such 
thing. The atmosphere of the class-room and the atmosphere of the 
theatre had nothing in common. They had to deplore a decrease of some 
700 members. The wonder to his mind was that the decrease was not 
very much larger. 


Other speakers at the Conference referred to the same change 
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of attitude as to amusements, and assuredly it is one of the 
most difficult spiritual questions of the time. We believe that 
Mr. W. T. Stead has decided that the theatre is the place 
where Christians, and even Christian ministers, ought to be 
found. But happily that distinguished journalist, who seems 
to regard himself as an infallible authority on all questions, is 
not dictator either in Church or State. For one earnest Chris- 
tian who would agree in this verdict, there are scores or 
hundreds who would protest against it. Mr. Stephenson was 
true to deep instincts, which certainly count for as much as 
hard reasonings in this matter. We have no desire to speak 
dogmatically on the subject, but it is certain that the growing 
love of pleasure, and the extended liberty claimed in relation 
’ to particular forms of it, are becoming a source of grave anxiety 
to those who desire to see a more real spiritual life in our 
churches. The best way of meeting the evil is not by stern 
prohibition, but rather by intensifying what Chalmers called 
“the expulsive power of a new affection.” This is what the 
Methodists seem resolved on doing by the increased zeal 
and more courageous enterprize they are showing in all their 
missionary work. We greatly admire the sanctified common 
sense, as well as the spirit of earnest devotion, shown in the 
discussions on the missionary schemes. There is no Church 
which might not profit by the careful study of these dis- 
cussions. Into the special features of these discussions, it 
would not become us as outsiders to enter. What we do note, 
and note with real thankfulness, is the abounding vitality 
which was manifested throughout. Keen critics might object 
that some were in danger of identifying Methodism with 
Christianity. But even if there were unwise utterances of 
this kind, the excess is one which may be easily pardoned. 
Our belief is that he will serve Catholic Christianity best who 
labours most earnestly for the prosperity of his own Church. 

There are evidently a few men who are helping to give a 
new character and tone to the Methodism of to-day. Fore- 
most among these is Mr. Price Hughes, whose intrepid and 
fearless spirit is as remarkable as his distinguished ability ; 
who is full of popular sympathy quickened and sanctified by 
Christian faith ; who does not merely dream of great things, 
but sets himself to work to realize them. The mission in West 
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London, of which he is to be the head, is a noble experiment ; 
and we can only wish for it a success equal to the lofty aims 
and courageous spirit in which it has been conceived. Mr. 
Clapham, who is another of the prominent leaders in the 
work, seems to unite in a remarkable degree a calm and 
practical judgment with great enthusiasm of spirit and energy 
of purpose. But there are at least two of the laymen who 
are honourably conspicuous, and of whom Methodism may 
well be proud—Mr. Perey Bunting, the accomplished editor 
of The Contemporary Review, and Mr. Henry Fowler, one of 
the few men who have raised their reputation by their work in 
the late Ministry. Both of them are earnest Methodists, but 
in both, their intelligent devotion to their own Church is asso- 
ciated with broad Christian sympathies, and with an intelligent 
conception of the spirit of the age, which makes them invalu- 
able in the councils of the denomination. 


MAN, THE CREATOR OF HIS OWN WORLD. 


BY THE LATE REV. ENOCH MELLOR, D.D. 


** Unto the pure all things are pure.”’—Tirvs i. 15. 


TuEseE words are intended to be the crystallized embodiment 
of a great truth. It is true that they startle us by their bold- 
ness and their unconditional and absolute form. They might 
seem at first view not to be a truth at all, but a dangerous 
error—a declaration of the indifference of all human actions ; 
so that that which a man esteems right is right, and that 
which a man esteems wrong is wrong. Men who are disposed 
to cavil at the Divine word may find ample room for so doing 
both in the teaching of our Saviour and His apostles. The 
brief, pregnant forms of expression into which they have 
condensed so much of their teaching will not bear the scru- 
tiny of the cold critical faculty. If we bring only grammar 
and logic with us as instruments of interpretation, we shall 
not only see in the Scriptures what was never meant to be 
seen, but we shall fail to see the real and intended import. 
The class of interpreters whom we may term the literalists 
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never see more than the shell—but the shell, which is the 
letter, profiteth nothing ; it is the kernel, or the spirit, which 
giveth life. Obedience to the letter of Divine teaching would 
render life an impossibility. If, when our Saviour says, “ If 
aman smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also,” we do not see that He means by this language not to 
prosecute a literal form of action, but to inculcate the spirit 
of forbearance, and to denounce the spirit of retaliation ;—if 
when He says that except a man hate his father, and 
mother, and sister, and brother, and wife, and children, he 
cannot be His disciple, we do not see that He is setting forth 
the absolute necessity if we would be His followers, of subor- 
dinating all other affections to our affection for Him ;—and if, 
when He says, “‘ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven,” we do not see that He means to teach by a 
powerful image the immense obstruction which wealth and 
the love of it place in the way of a man’s salvation—then 
we must account the Saviour as a teacher of the most extra- 
vagant and even impossible morality which ever fell from the 
lips of man. The greatest instructors of the world, and those 
who have left behind them the highest and most imperishable 
reputation, are those who have embodied their teachings in 
the briefest and most portable forms, in sentences short and 
sparkling, aphorisms, proverbs, adages with which a small, 
cool-blooded critic, destitute of all intuitional insight, may 
find abundant fault, but which to others are the bread of life, 
or lamps to light their way. 

Of these brief, condensed, pregnant apophthegms, the one 
contained in our text is a sample. To a simple reader it may 
seem untrue—to an insincere and licentious reader it may seem 
to inculeate or allow the wildest liberty of life—but to an 
honest reader it contains one of the most lofty and sublime 
principles of Christian morality. The connection in which it 
occurs defines the sweep of its application. 

It appears that in Crete, as indeed elsewhere, the apostle 
had found that the true liberty of the gospel was compromised 
and invaded by that class of men who had been the disturbers 
of the Galatian Church—the Judaizers, who sought to impose 
certain ancient Jewish customs and practices on Gentile con- 
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verts. These men he calls ‘‘ them of the circumcision.” They 
taught, he says, things they ought not, for “ filthy lucre’s 
sake, and subverted whole houses.” And it was probably in 
reference to some Jewish practices, which were sought to be 
enforced on the Gentiles, that Paul, proclaiming the grand 
doctrine of Christian freedom, said, ‘‘To the pure all things 
are pure; but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving, 
nothing is pure, but even their mind and conscience are 
defiled.” 

We propose from these words to consider—(1) That man 
is to a large extent the creator of his own world. (2) That 
it is the duty of Christian men to learn forbearance and 
charity. (3) That the grand purpose of the gospel is to make 
man pure. 


L 


We observe then, in the first place, that man is largely the 
creator of his own world. Two extreme theories have been 
held with respect to man—the first is that the world makes 


him, and the second is that he makes his world. The former 
represents him as a passive, unresisting creature of circum- 
stances. He is but like a stone which has nothing to do 
either with the position it occupies, or with the shape it 
wears, or with the purpose it serves. It is round or square, 
large or small, beautiful or ugly, just according to the influ- 
ences which have operated upon it. And so, according to 
some, is man. He is the result of a long series of causes which 
were in force long before he was born. He is what they have 
made him, and nothing less, and nothing more. And even 
now that he is born, and feels that he is a personality distinct 
from all the other personalities around him, still he is but one 
of the things of the world—a wheel in the great machinery 
of the universe, or a cog in the wheel, and moves round help- 
lessly and unresistingly according to the constraint and 
compulsion of forces which themselves are as helpless as he. 
Now, while this is a doctrine which has been propounded 
once and again, it is not a doctrine which any man seriously 
believes, or practically acts upon. No man regards himself 
as a thing—no man regards another as a thing. The censure 
or the approbation which we pass, both on ourselves and on 
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others, clearly proves that we recognize a something in our- 
selves and in them which is under our own and their control, 
and for which we and they are responsible. There is not a 
sentiment of self-approbation or of remorse—there is not a 
principle or rule of education—there is not a law on the 
statute-book—there is not a public sentiment in the world 
which does not deny and condemn the notion that man is 
only the creature of circumstances, and that he is what the 
things around him make him. And yet, even in this extreme 
and false opinion there is an element of truth, and that an 
important one too. For it is true that though man is not the 
creature of circumstances, yet he is capable of being influ- 
enced by them, and that in a very high degree. All training 
—all preaching—all law—all advice—all warning proceed on 
the supposition that man may be influenced by circumstances, 
and we make great allowance for the influence of circum- 
stances in the judgments we form of men. We do not con- 
demn a heathen for not being a Christian if we know that he 
has never heard of Christ. Nor do we attach the same blame 
to a criminal before the magistrates if he has been brought up 
in ignorance and wretchedness, and.in the midst of vicious 
precepts and examples, as we should attach to one who should 
commit the same crimes in spite of better instruction and 
surroundings. Within a certain limit a man’s character, a 
man’s religious faith, a man’s power for good or for evil, is 
determined by outward circumstances, by things that hap- 
pened before he was born, and by things also that have 
happened since. 

But there is also great truth in the very opposite view of 
man, ‘‘ that he is the creator of his own world.” If it be to 
some extent true that as a man’s world is, so is he, it is true 
to a still greater extent that as a man is, so is his world—“ to 
the pure all things are pure.” This truth, indeed, has been 
turned into a common adage with which we are all familiar— 
that ‘men cannot dispute about taste,” and that ‘ beauty is 
in the eyes of the beholder.’’ We see what we create. Those 
of you who are at all conversant with the history of philo- 
sophy even in our own country, will know that some years 
ago some of the ablest writers maintained that all beauty is 
purely a matter of association, and does not exist at all apart 
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from the perceiving mind. It was held that if beauty were a 
real thing existing in the things themselves, all men must see 
it in the same way, as all men with eyes see the sun. But 
inasmuch as men differ from each other, and some call that 
ugly in trees, in animals, in scenery, in music, in painting, 
in sculpture, in poetry which others call beautiful, it must 
arise wholly from themselves. A theory like this could not 
live, because it was an exaggeration, and yet it contained a 
large amount of truth ; for is it not true that things are to us 
largely what we are to them? Is Mont Blanc, is Niagara, is 
any majestic scene of nature the same thing to the clown that 
it is to the poet? Is Handel, is Mozart, is Beethoven the 
same thing to one who has not a musical nature that it is to 
one whose soul is attuned to harmony? The natural eye may 
be as clear, and the natural ear as acute, in one man as in 
another, but it is the soul’s eye and the soul’s ear that are 
needed to appreciate the glories either of nature or of music. 
To the musical all things are musical—the song of birds, the 
whispering of leaves, the prattling brook, the brawling stream, 
the roaring cataract, the booming thunder. 

My friends, what different worlds we live in, and why but 
because we are so different, and make our own worlds? The 
deceitful man sees only deceitful men on every hand; the 
honest man feels that there are many as honest as he, and 
confides in his fellows. The proud man thinks he sees in all 
his acquaintances and neighbours a conspiracy to humble 
him, or rob him of his merited respect; the humble man is 
amazed to find so much esteem and regard, and wonders 
what there is in him to deserve it all. The complaining see 
nothing wherever they look but food on which their querulous 
disposition may be nourished ; the thankful see nothing but 
provisions for their comfort and happiness. ‘‘To the pure 
all things are pure.” 


II. 


The words of our text inculcate a lesson of charity and 
mutual forbearance. 

The men against whom Paul was writing were men who 
had not yet comprehended the full liberty of the gospel. They 
sought to put new wine into old bottles—to combine the 
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elements of Judaism and Christianity into one amalgam of 
doctrine and practice, and to impose their notions forcibly 
on others. Something might be said for a time in palliation 
of their conduct, and the apostle was not the man to be hasty 
and severe with them. Even Peter had his season of nar- 
rowness. He had his distinctions between clean and unclean 
until he received the Heavenly vision of a sheet let down from 
Heaven, containing all manner of beasts and creeping things 
and fowls of the air, from which time he learned not to call 
aught common or unclean which God had cleansed. It would 
be a great and wide-reaching error if one were to infer from 
words like these, ‘‘ To the pure all things are pure,” that 
therefore there is no real and absolute distinction between 
the true and false in doctrine, and between the good and the 
bad in life. The apostle never meant to teach that if a thing 
be true to us it is true, and that if a thing be pure to us it is 
pure. He would never, if such had been his conviction, have 
encountered all the perils which he braved, and met at last a 
martyr’s death. But he did mean this—that the man who 
has a sanctified heart, who is renewed in the spirit of his 
mind, becomes by that very fact invested with an inner 
taste, sympathy, and judgment, which by a sort of 
inspiration enables him to determine what is pure. He 
does not need that a catalogue of things should be placed 
before him—on the one hand, of things that are pure, and 
that he is to do; and another catalogue is to be placed 
before him of things that he is not to do because they 
are impure. His spiritual nature becomes itself in great 
measure a discriminating authority, and dispenses with all 
minute prescriptions. The gospel was meant to lift man 
above that infantile condition which the Apostle Paul so 
happily describes as being little more than a condition of 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not.” The Old Testament 
was full of regulations and commands and prohibitions 
touching the minutest things. Then men lived by rubrics, 
walked by rule; but now they are to walk by the spirit, 
and in accordance with an inner life engendered and en- 
lightened by the Holy Ghost. They are not so much to look 
out at every step for some outward visible post on which is 
written, ‘‘ This is the way ;” or there is ‘‘ no road this way ;”” 
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but they are to have their souls so strung in harmony with 
God that from within they shall hear the still small voice 
which never warns without reason, and which never fails to 
speak if only there be the devout and listening ear. And as 
the soul of man becomes purified from all lust and evil pas- 
sion, as it climbs higher and higher the mystic ladder whose 
summit rests on the golden threshold of Heaven—as it be- 
comes, in one word, the partaker of the Divine nature, and 
filled with all the fulness of God, in that proportion can it 
dispense with exterior commands and rules. 

It was an evil day for the history of Christendom, and its 
corrupt consequences are still to be seen in the condition of 
Europe, when cloistered theologians began to form lists con- 
taining all the conceivable sins which men could commit, and 
all the conceivable circumstances under which they might be 
committed, and to develop their system of minute and endless 
casuistry. They undertook to tell men what was forbidden 
and what was not forbidden, as if Heaven itself had authorized 
and inspired their work. A more terrible snare was never woven 
and spread for the consciences of men. As casuistry grew, 
morality sank. Distinctions were made where there were no 
differences. Men could not see how, if one thing was right, 
another, which seemed so like it, could be wrong, until at 
length a system professedly framed in the interests of sanctity 
became the instrument of degradation. With the sword of 
our text, ‘‘To the pure all things are pure,” the apostle cuts 
through the meshes of this priestly snare, and reminds us 
that it is our inward condition which will determine for us 
what we may do and what we may not do. 

And this same inward condition will also render it possible 
that some things which are pure to one man will be impure 
to another. For all Christians may not do the same things. 
They have the same Spirit dwelling within them, but they 
have different physical frames, tempers, temperaments, ten- 
dencies, perils. Because one is a Christian he cannot walk 
in a certain course ; because another is a Christian he can 
walk in it. To the one it is safe—it is more than safe, it is 
pleasant—it is more than pleasant, it is profitable. To the 
other it is neither safe, pleasant, nor profitable. And here 
comes in the perfect law of Christian liberty—liberty for the 
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one to refrain, liberty for the other to do, but not the liberty 
for either the one or the other to denounce his neighbour as 
a wrongdoer. ‘‘To the pure all things are pure.”’ 


III. 


And hence we notice, in the last place, that the sanctifica- 
tion of man is the great aim of the gospel. And it is the 
only religion in the world which distinctly aims at such an 
end, or which is calculated to. effect it. The one word which 
embraces all is purity. Our Saviour was called Jesus because 
He should save His people from their sins. He was called 
the Lamb of God because He should take away the sins of the 
world. And “ this is the will of God, even our sanctification.” 

The gospel of Christ does not aim at the outward reforma- 
tion of our lives, except as the result of an inward change of 
spirit; and I should be deceiving you if I did not remind you, 
as our Saviour reminded Nicodemus, that “Ye must be born 
again ;” and that “‘ except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.’’ In an age which is largely one 
of forms and ceremonies, and when the religious nature of 
men is seeking its satisfaction by the gratification of sensuous 
taste or sentiment, the old gospel asserts its high and unre- 
pealable claim. No stoled priests—no solemn chants—no-: 
splendid ritual will advance you one step along that heaven- 
ward road which demands regeneration at its beginning, and 
a progressive holiness all the way. For a season men may 
content themselves with an exterior religion. In health and 
strength and amid the pleasures and distractions of a busy 
life the mere forms of godliness may satisfy them. But every 
day brings us nearer to that event before which forms will 
disappear like the flimsy dreams of the night. We are going 
to realities—going quickly—they will soon be here—we are 
going to death—to eternity—to God—to thé judgment seat. 
But to what else? Oh, that I could say heaven! but is it 
not written, “‘Into that world nothing entereth that defileth, 
and worketh abomination, or maketh a lie; but they that are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life” ? 
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RELIGION is properly described as a “‘ reasonable service.” It is 
a service capable of vindication on appeal to reason, for God 
asks nothing from man which it is not reasonable for God to re- 
quest and for man to give, The distinction between religion and 
superstition is to be found here. The former lays its basis in 
reason, while the latter tramples it under foot. The primary 
feeling of superstition is a sentiment of awe or mystery; its 
endeavour is to impress the feelings, not to convince and guide 
the judgment ; its appeal is to terror, not to true reverence, 
much less to love. Religion brings God and man together, 
and in order to do this it addresses itself to the understanding. 
** Come now, and let us reason together” is its key-note, and 
in the very effort thus to convince and persuade it brings God 
near to man. Instruction, expostulation, argument, appeal, 
are all included among its instruments, because its aim is to 
secure, not an enforced submission, but a cheerful and willing 
service, and this can never be unless the man be convinced 
that it is right. Superstition, on the contrary, increases the 
distance by which the creature is divided from the Creator, 
intensifies every feeling which makes man tremble at the 
thought of God and in his heart desire that there were no 
God ; stoops not to attract sympathy, but is content if it can 
coerce into service. Religion would educate man into a 
willing worshipper ; superstition would sink him to the level 
of the slave. 

Whenever religion ignores reason it tends rapidly down- 
wards to superstition. Superstition is devotion to an unknown 
God, and everywhere is the sign of that ignorance which is its 
fruit. It may be fervid, impassioned, self-denying, but it is 
not intelligent. , It can give no sufficient reason for the hope 
that is in it; it has no defence against the attacks to which it is 
exposed. Now, it is not thus that our God desires to be served. 
Emotion must play a prominent and influential part in His 
service, but even that emotion must be able to justify its 
manifestations. If the heart is humbled in penitential sorrow 
there must be cause for this self-abasement ; if it glows with 
ardent desire it must know what and why it desires; if it has 
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the confidence of faith if must know in whom it has believed ; 
if it loves it must be able to account for the affection which 
has become not only a part of its nature but a dominating 
force in it. This is what the gospel supplies. It instructs 
and persuades, and asks man only for that he ought to give. 
Of the credentials of the gospel reason is the judge, but it 
is not our purpose to insist on these here, but only on the 
judgment which it has to pronounce upon the claims which it 
urges on God’s behalf. Granted its principles (and these 
must be assumed as the groundwork of our whole contention), 
then what it asks is an eminently ‘‘ reasonable service.’ It 
is in itself a service of ‘‘ reasonableness ’—not of mere excite- 
ment, which brings the soul under the dominion of feeling, 
but produces no practical result ; not of painful self-mortifica- 
tion, proceeding on the assumption that nothing can be more 
acceptable to God than the misery of His creatures; not of 
a severe asceticism which finds the way to the blessed life 
through a scorn of the enjoyments and refinements, even a 
neglect of the duties, of the present—but of sober, thoughtful, 
devout reason. There is a view of the service of God which 
not only robs the Christian himself of some of God’s most 
precious gifts, but what is of even higher importance, deprives 
the world of some of the forces most calculated to purify and 
bless its life. It demands that the man who would serve God 
should come out from among men, not in the way of separation 
from the governing principles of the world, or resistance to its 
lowering influence, but in the severance of association with 
others. The world must go its own way, the ambitious be ambi- 
tious still, the tyrant a tyrant still, the wrongdoer a wrongdoer 
still. The giant forms of oppression must be left unchallenged 
except as worldly men, for wordly objects, may choose to 
challenge them. The oppressed must groan beneath their 
crushing burdens, and the wrongs of the slave or the victim of 
human injustice remain unredressed, except as redress comes 
from those who minister to the afflicted, not because they 
fear a righteous God, but because they have strong sym- 
pathetic instincts, and possibly some greed of popularity and 
fame. This is unreasonable service. It wears the garb of 
devotion ; it maysometimes be prompted by motives which, how- 
ever mistaken, are sincere; it claims to be peculiarly saintly, 
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and is, at all events, unctuous in tone and utterance, but it ig 
contrary to reason and to Scripture also. In a world where 
there are all too few to speak and work for righteousness, it 
silences the voices which ought to be most persuasive, and 
paralyzes the hands which ought to be most powerful. So 
far as it prevails it withdraws from the fierce conflicts of time 
the most ardent champions of truth and justice. It professes 
to separate men for work which it chooses to regard as sacred, 
and forgets that the great lesson of Christianity is that 
nothing can be called common or unclean, since there is 
nothing in which God’s will cannot be done and His name 
glorified. To make all life noble by bringing it under the 
dominion of high Christian principle, to bring all thought, all 
affection, all energy, under the law of God, to do whatever we 
do in business, in politics, in pleasure, to friendship, as unto the 
Lord—to make our entire being and time sacred by acknow- 
ledging God in all things—that is the gospel ideal and it is 
reasonable service. 


One of the great masters of rhetoric has singled out as a 
perfect example of the sublime, the simple but majestic record 
in the book of Genesis: ‘‘God said, Let there be light—and 
there was light.” But surely there is another record in the 
same book, which is worthy to stand beside even this as an 
example of lofty thought put in the most impressive form: 
*‘God made man in His own image; in the image of God 
made He him.” When we can escape from the wrangles of 
science about this wonderful story of creation, and come to 
look at it in its true character, itis impossible not to feel that 
a grander view of man and his original has never been given to 
the world. And this is the special object of the writer. The 
Bible was not designed as a manual of science, but a record 
of the Divine plan of salvation. The phenomena and laws 
of the natural world, as experience is proving more and more 
every day, lie within the range of man’s own faculties, and 
there was no design of superseding their exercise by a revela- 
tion of truths and principles man was competent to discover 
for himself. But his relation to God, the original facts in 
which it was rooted, and its successive phases of develop- 
ment, must be subjects of revelation or they would never be 
known at all. 
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Here, then, is the first point in the story of God and man. 
The first proof God gave of that love to man which was 
hereafter to be illustrated in so marvellous a manner, was 
that He formed man in His own image. There is the 
Divine idea in relation to this new creature whom He had 
made. There can surely be nothing so calculated to raise 
man’s own conception of what he ought to be, and to stimulate 
his efforts to obtain it than the thought of this relationship 
between himself and God, with all that it implies and involves. 
Let those who will please themselves with the idea that man 
has grown up out of the beast, there is certainly something 
more inspiring and ennobling in the thought that he is the 
Divine offspring. If science were able to prove this to be a 
dream, it would be a very questionable service which it had 
rendered to humanity by thus destroying a belief in which 
is the highest incentive to nobility of character. But 
towards that destruction it makes no real way. Nothing is 
more unscientific than the attempt to force on the world 
theories which as yet lack the evidence essential to convert 
them into facts, but even could it establish its own idea of 
ereation it would not thus dislodge this primal truth of the 
essential relation of man to God. The point from which the 
world starts is this, the formation of man in the image of 
God. The issue to which all Divine revelations are leading 
up, is the complete restoration of that likeness which sin has 
defaced, when all God’s children shall be like unto Him. 

“Be ye imitators of God, as dear children,” says Paul; or, 
to put it in a somewhat different form, You are God’s children, 
be godlike. The whole of the law of the new economy is 
summed up in this brief sentence. Here the Apostle enters 
into the deepest and most vital experiences of the soul, and 
out of them deduces the most sacred and solemn obligations 
of the Christian life. Its whole story is recalled by the brief 
reminder that the Christian is the son of God. In no 
qualified, or limited, or figurative sense is this true, but in 
the most real, vital, and complete understanding of that most 
intimate of relationships. The Christian is not only pardoned, 
or redeemed, but he is renewed, born again, “not of the will 
of man, nor of flesh, nor of blood, but of God.” It is only in 
the right course of things that he should give evidence of this 
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Divine parentage by traces of the Divine image. How often 
will a son unconsciously remind us of his father. Possibly in ~ 
the general appearance there is no striking resemblance, but as 
we observe the child, there is some casual unpremeditated sign 
of likeness which vividly recalls the father. It is the tone of 
the voice, it is a mode of expression, it is some simple move- 
ment of the hand or glance of the eye. There may be other 
qualities which he has cultivated out of admiration and 
respect for his father, but these spontaneous and unconscious 
manifestations impress us most as the most certain sign of 
sonship. Such are the signs which are sure to be found in 
us if we live in and for God our Father. Unconscious 
revelations of character will teach men the secret of our 
Divine parentage. 

God gave Solomon largeness of heart, and in that gift lay 
the secret of all that is noble in his character. Largeness of 
heart is an intensifying and quickening of every noble quality 
that the man possesses. It makes faith more simple, courage 
more fearless, hope more sanguine. It has its effect even on the 
intellect in widening its vision and clearing away the prejudices 
or doubts by which it might be impeded ; in laying it more open 
to light from whatever quarter it may come, and so preparing 
it to accept truth however contrary it may be to its old ideas 
and associations. This is the sense in which we take these 
words : ‘‘ A liberal soul ’’ more than once employed as a term of 
commendation. They describe a soul which is so accustomed 
to breathe the air of spiritual freedom, that it is braced for 
a simple, loyal, courageous service to the God of truth, and 
which has so dwelt in the light of the Divine sunshine that it 
can be patient in hope, and in that patience venture on enter- 
prizes which to faithless hearts appear mere displays of reck- 
less enthusiasm. It believes in Utopias, because it believes 
in God. It devises liberal things, and by liberal things it 
shall stand. 

Were we to run down the page of history, and to take each 
successive hero of the Church of Christ, we should find in 
every one of them this characteristic. The hero must be 
large-hearted. It may indeed be, nay, it must almost cer- 
tainly be, that he will share the prejudices of his age, or of his 
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_ glass, probably have some peculiar to himself, and that these 
will have a certain narrowing or perverting influence. Great 
and good men are not perfect. It is unjust for the world or their 
critics to expect perfection from them. It is folly on the part 
of their friends to become mere idolators, and feel it necessary 
to justify their every action. The strongest has some point of 
weakness, and for the most part, the most generous or noble 
some limitation to his higher qualities. In the saints, whose 
names are preserved for us in Scripture, we have occa- 
sional failure at the very points at which they seemed to be 
strongest. The faith of Abraham once wavered, the meek- 
ness of Moses was once provoked into passion, the courage of 
the lion-like Elijah once faltered. But these occasional lapses 
—true signs of humanity—notwithstanding, greatness of soul 
is conspicuous in all who have done good service for God and 
the kingdom of righteousness in the world. They were men 
too brave to be cowed by the opposition of men ; too strong 
in faith to be afraid of following truth, however strange and 
untrodden the paths into which it might lead them ; too faith- 
fal in their service to God to be concerned about men’s thought 
of them, or alarmed about the opposition which men might 
direct against them. They were the servants, not of the 
majority nor of the fashion of the times, but of God alone. 
Their only way of serving their generation was by doing the 
will of God. That might, nay, continually did, bring them 
into conflict with their generation. Some said they were 
dreamers whose foolish imagination must be held under re- 
straint. Some attacked them as heretics who had forsaken 

‘the faith of the fathers, and had thus been guilty of a re- 
bellion against God, for which they must pay the appointed 
penalty. As in the case of the Apostles, men, even of such 
a calibre as Saul of Tarsus, thought they were doing God 
service by persecuting them. But all this could not move 
them. They had a mission to perform, and they could not 
rest until it was accomplished. The scoffing of the philo- 
sopher, the clamour of the interested defenders of wrong, the 
passionate violence of the multitude, the pious horror of those 
who had misread the Divine teaching, the cruelty of the men 
of power, were all lost upon men who were so possessed by 
the one thought of fulfilling the service they owed to God 
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and for His sake to the world that, compared to the one ques- 
tion of loyalty to their ideal, all others were as the small dust 
of the balance. That they had liberal souls was shown in 
this exalted conception of what their life was to be, this 
readiness to obey the call of God, even when it summoned 
them to enterprizes which seemed utterly hopeless, this 
offering up of their whole selves, without limit, without hesi- 
tation, without desire to reserve anything. And by these 
liberal things they stand. The world itself has perforce been 
compelled to recognize the grandeur of their character, the 
loftiness of their aims, the preciousness of their service. It 
is on the heart of the world that they have made their im- 
pression. The currents of human thought and feeling have 
been affected by them. They scattered seeds of great prin- 
ciples, and these are continually bearing fruit. Their lives 
are examples of spiritual heroism and living faith to which 
we turn in hours of weakness and depression for guidance and 
encouragement. We read their stories, and in them find 
some clue to the understanding of our own. We can more 
boldly undertake difficult and novel tasks of our own, when 
we see how much more was demanded of them, and are fired 


by the example of their courage. As we see their footsteps, we 
are encouraged to take heart again. These are some of the 
powers of the past—the ends of that world which have come. 
Still is their name a watchword to the earth. 


** When man would do a deed of worth 
He turns to them, and learns to tread, 
Thus sanctioned, on the tyrant’s head ; 
He learns from them, and rushes on, 
Where life is lost, or vict’ry won.” 


——____¢-e-@ —____ 


ROUND THE FAIRFIELD HORSE-SHOE. 


BY THE REY. J. HIRST HOLLOWELL. 


“You will not think much of it after Switzerland,” said a 
fellow-traveller. “Very pretty, of course; but a small affair 
after the other.” 

“But,” I replied, ‘‘ I have heard persons who have gone by 
the Red Screes, say that hardly anything could be finer.” 
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‘Nonsense. Such people.always go into ecstacies over the 
last thing they see. No comparison at all! Of course you 
please yourself, but it’s going a long way for very little, to my 
mind, to cross the Screes in order to go over Fairfield.” 

So spake the oracle. But his words fell upon unwilling 
ears. Years earlier I might have subscribed to the opinion 
that the beauty of mountain scenery diminishes as the height 
of the mountains ; but an experience by no means long had 
shown me that this was not so. One had met, at heights not 
exceeding the 8,000’s or the 4,000’s, the same Spirit that 
walks the icy peaks of Central Europe. And believing that 
one would meet that beloved Presence on the semi-circular 
mountain wall between Kirkstone Pass and Helvellyn, I set 
forth from Ambleside in the cool of the morning. 

The route was to be— 


Kirkstone Pass road— 

Ascent of Red Screes— 

Across dip to Little Hart Crag— 

Over Rydal Head— 

On Fairfield— 

Over Rydal Fell and Nab Scar to the Grasmere road. 


As this line of route has no refreshment department, save 
the rills that tinkle down the stony slopes, I went forth pro- 
vided. But knowing also that carriage of provisions, whether 
externally or internally, may encumber the traveller, I confined 
my store to bread and cheese. 

The walk from Ambleside to the gate leading to Red Screes 
is all up-hill, but it is up-view too. Every step lifts a veil 
from some hidden piece of valley about the head of Winder- 
mere. For a time the best of the scenery is behind, and you 
must bend to the necessity of clearing rough tracts that lie 
between you and the goal. But the goal is worthy. 

The Red Screes has a long camel’s back, humped with false 
tops. You do not easily realize the truth of Artemus Ward’s 
saw: ‘“‘Ladies and gentlemen, the highest point of this 
mountain is the top.” But the weary road straggles up into 
Wonderland, and at last you stand upon the eastern verge. 
There, below you, are the Kirkstone Inn and the road to 
Patterdale, under the red, gashed cliffs. It seems only a leap 
to the inn-door, but the leaper would not live to cross the 
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threshold. ‘‘ The highest inhabited house in England ” looks 
very low indeed from here. A carriage before its door looks 
very tiny. Few things could be more picturesque than the 
winding away, under the steep rocks, of that Patterdale road. 
The Troutbeck road joins it near the inn, whence the joint 
road takes its way under Raven Crag and St. Raven’s Edge, 
and soon sweeps a thousand feet down to the quiet level of 
Brothers Water. From where I stood the road is in sight 
but for a short time, but it forms, with the precipices that 
hem it in, a striking scene. It curves into the rocks almost 
like a tunnel, and is lost behind the more forward spurs of the 
Serees. No sooner have the carriage wheels fairly moved 
away from the threshold of “highest inhabited” hospitality 
—the Kirkstone Inn—than the mountaineer, perched on the 
parapet of the Screes above, sees white faces upturned towards 
him, and eager eyes scan the sharp rocky side which divides 
him from them. A moment there is silence. The horse is 
reined back for one long look. The next moment the hoofs 
ring out a sharp trot, blithe voices start a snatch of song, 
and the party is out of sight on its merry way to Ulleswater. 

It was now time to leave the Screes for the next summit. 
But this could not be done without a glance—and more than 
a glance—southward. The eye ranged over lake and moun- 
tain to the Lancashire coast ; over Morecambe Bay—with its 
sandy tints—to the blue Irish Sea; and over the Irish Sea to 
the Flint and Carnarvon coast-line of Wales. A voice on the 
high mountain seemed to say: “ All these things will I give 
thee.” But it was not the Tempter’s voice. The offer is to 
all God’s children who will ascend to the heights where its 
acceptance is possible. For a brief space, but on a most 
exalted tenure, the sons of men may have possession from 
summit to summit and from sea to sea. With their eyes and 
their hearts they may seize upon their inheritance, and own 
it like any king. There it was, on that morning, for the soli- 
tary claimant who had come to that point of vantage. A 
thousand might have come, and the brief but valid endow- 
ment would have been theirs. From High Street, over Ill 
Bell, to the sea of Fells about Sedbergh; from the Screes, 
over Ambleside, Windermere, Esthwaite, and the Fells of 
Furness, to the Leven Sands; backward, to the ramparts that 
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enclose Ulleswater; westward, to the masses that frown at 
Helvellyn over Deepdale and Grisedale ; and, southward, over 
the blue rollers to the faint line of the Welsh hills, stretching, 
like a greater wave, above its fellows of the Irish Sea—‘‘all 
things are yours,”’ because all things are God’s, and He has 
made them yours in the lavishment of His bounty. 

The eye satisfied with this wide sweep of the earth and its 
fulness, the sea and its tributary waters, the path from the 
summit was taken into the depression under Little Hart Crag. 
Each step shut out some distant views, but the pilgrim could 
sing— 

‘*Keep Thou my feet, I do not care to see 
The distant scene, one step enough for me.” 


Farewell to Welsh hills, but welcome, green basin, warm 
shelter, tinkling waters ! 

I had to go down a long way, for after you have touched the 
bottom of the depression and struggled up Little Hart Crag, 
you are then 500 feet below the top of Red Serees. But the 
route was charming for its isolation of the traveller. You go 
up past the wall, by the lonesome tarn, and over the littered 
boulders, with a feeling that you may not be wanted anywhere 
for some months to come. The post-office, the newspaper, 
the pulpit, might be amongst the effaced institutions of the 
past. It is an hour or two before you recover your lost con- 
nections with a civilized world by distant gleams of valleys 
descending towards the abodes of men. 

But some time before the valleys sing this story in your 
ears an intimation reaches you, from living depths within, of 
the close bonds which bind you to civilization. The plough 
and the sickle, the mill, the bakery and the dairy, are felt to 
be indispensable conditions even of tourist isolation and 
mountain raptures. We must depend upon them even for the 
ability to leave them. In other words, it is time to eat. 

The table was spread, and the wine already poured. You 
had but to sit on the rocks, to eat from the rocks, and to drink 
from the rocks. The cheese caught the sweetness of the 
mountain air, and the water ran from its flinty cisterns to the 
lip with a cool refreshment equalled by no cellared cup. 

But the Crag of the Little Hart is now passed. We are 
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going higher—over tiny springs—to Rydal Head. At every 
fifty paces ‘‘ the glory of the Lord is revealed.” Would that 
“all flesh ’—the weary flesh of city dwellers especially— 
could “‘ see it together.” The path is a rocky ridge after the 
depression between Little Hart Crag and Rydal Head ig 
crossed. But you go down little, and every foot of the re- 
sumed ascent is to some purpose. You are mounting the 
backbone of as fine a bit of the Lake highlands as eyes ever 
beheld. You are on the long, green wall that closes the view 
behind Rydal as the spectator looks back from the vale of the 
Rothay. That mountain wall cannot be beaten in the three 
kingdoms. Right and left of your narrow path the ground is 
gashed with chasms. These open into gorges, and these 
again broaden into valleys—full of stream and colour—that 
go down to the loveliest lakes of England. Scandale Beck 
rises to your left, and falling between Scandale Fell and 
Snarker Pike, goes singing to its rest in the bosom of the 
Rothay. To your right the first tricklings of Hartsop Beck 
filter through the rocks. Growing as they fall into a decent 
stream, they by and by join waters from Middle Dod, Kirk- 
stone Pass, and Caudale Moor, and in this respectable force 
pass into Brothers Water. But leaving this as Goodrill 
Beck, they go on to their grander destiny in Ulleswater. 
Once fairly beyond Rydal Head, vaster openings descend to 
the lake levels. You have no depression to cross. Keeping 
on, Rydal Head passes into Fairfield almost before you know 
it, and you gain the horse-shoe—a regular half-circle of 
mountain, miles long, commanding glorious heights and 
depths near you, with Scafell and the sea farther away. 
The glory of Fairfield is that it has two horse-shoe formations, 
one facing northward towards St. Sunday’s Crag and Deep- 
dale, the other southward, towards Rydale and Nab Scar. 

The view down Deepdale to Paterdale and Ulleswater is 
ever to be remembered. A line of precipices form the head of 
the dale. As if once shattered by tremendous convulsions, the 
rocks are rent and piled in majestic confusion ; but here and 
there over the flinty masses a bit of mossy green softens the 
chaos with a surprising charm. 
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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. 
FOR HUSBANDS: FROM MR. A. TO. MR. Z. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A, CHEEVER. 


Ir seems as if there never could have been a prettier bride 
than was Mrs. John Wiseman, and John Wisemax was just 
as proud and fond of her as he could be. His ‘‘ Mayflower ” 
he used to call her, although she was more like a tall, fair 
lily than. one of those tiny beauties ; but then they used to 
call her “‘ May,” and that, you know, was a name suggestive 
of bloom and freshness. 

And now, after fourteen or fifteen years of married life 
with their wifely and maternal cares and anxieties, Mrs. 
Wiseman was still very youthful and attractive in appearance: 

Of late, however, there had been some subtle change in her 
whole manner, something which seemed to have settled upon 
her, and was perhaps increasing, yet it would have been 
impossible to have given it a name. 

John Wiseman was vaguely conscious that his wife was not 
exactly the same person she used to be, and yet the impres- 
sion was so slight it failed to cause anything beyond an 
occasional momentary mental wonder as to what it meant. 

She certainly had money enough for all her wants ; he had 
no habits calculated to cause her anxiety; but, then, she did 
not seem anxious at all: that was not it. 

She was just as loving as ever, apparently, and certainly 
as fond of her home, still doing all she could to make it 
pleasant. But then John Wiseman was too thoroughly a 
business man to quibble over trifles, and reflected that surely 
Mabel ought to be contented; but he guessed she was; she 
did not seem at all discontented: that was not it either. 

But because business matters were so engrossing, a hurried 
parting in the morning, a late return in the evening, an 
attempt at patient attention and forbearance as family affairs 
were recounted and his advice sought, was about all he could 
stop for now. 

Then John Wiseman became interested in politics, and the 
city elections became matters of great importance to his 
eyes. Pretty soon he became one of the School Committee ; 
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then he became an alderman; then they talked of making 
him mayor ; but whether they did or not, what with his pros- 
perous business affairs and municipal advancement, Mr, 
Wiseman was getting both rich and prominent. 

One Sunday, about this time, while sitting in church, he 
noticed his wife kept her eyes fixed upon Mr. James Love- 
ring’s pew as if something fascinated her. Mrs. Lovering had 
also been married fifteen years, and there she sat, the very 
picture of contentment, while close beside her, his arm thrown 
around the back of the seat, and his hand resting over her 
shoulder, sat her husband. 

Mrs. Lovering was not nearly as pretty as Mrs. Wiseman, 
neither was her husband gaining money or popularity half as 
fast as John Wiseman: but she did look so contented and 
restful ! 

Two or three times, on glancing at his wife during the 
sermon, Mr. Wiseman noticed her eyes kept filling with tears, 
and he wished to himself, half impatiently, that Mabel would 
“spunk up” and be her own bright, lively self again. And 
yet—she was usually cheerful enough. 

But at dinner that day Mabel was decidedly thoughtful, 
and at dessert, after the children had left the table, her hus- 
band said carelessly : 

“There seemed to be some attraction for you in Lovering’s 
pew this morning, I thought, Mabel.” 

‘** Did there?” she asked, as if surprised. ‘‘ Why I didn’t 
know it, and yet ’’—the words came dreamily, as if the recol- 
lection either hurt or pleased a little—‘‘did you notice that 
affectionate hand of Mr. Lovering’s pressed against his wife’s 
shoulder? I don’t know why it was, I’m sure, but I know 
now I kept noticing it.” 

Mr. Wiseman half laughed. 

“Well, it certainly didn’t trouble you, did it, to see another 
man hugging up his wife in church? I don’t know as I 
should exactly advocate that sort of thing myself.” 

‘““Oh, no,” she said, flushing and laughing; at the same 
time her eyes looked dewy, and she appeared a little confused. 

“Oh, no. I’m sure I can’t tell why I kept watching them 
so, only I couldn’t seem to help it.” 

Mr. Wiseman felt obliged to go out that afternoon ‘ to see 
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a friend, if it was Sunday;’’ but, for the first time since he 
couldn’t tell when, he felt a slight reluctance at leaving his 
wife alone. The children were all at Sunday-school. Then 
he felt inclined to go and kiss her before going out, she looked 
so sweet and quiet sitting there gazing into the grate with her 
great dreamy eyes. 

But he had been so rushed of late he had got quite beyond 
that touch of sentimentalism, and it might seem queer and 
notional to begin it again; he thought he wouldn’t; most 
likely there would be no time to kiss her every time he went 
out, busy man as he was; so away he went, with a not 
unkindly, but hasty, ‘‘ Good-bye, wife.”’ 

All through that afternoon something followed John Wise- 
man; something like the ghost or the shadow of a hitherto 
unsuspected wrong or mistake creeping into his life, the 
nature of which he yet failed to recognize. But night was 
destined to work out a partial revelation of the dawning con- 
sciousness. 

A friend called to discuss some important matter of busi- 
ness tendency during the evening, and remained so late that 
Mrs. Wiseman had been sleeping some hours when at last 
her husband reached his room. Some time in the middle of 
the night he became aware that his wife was dreaming, she 
seemed so restless, and just as he became wide awake he 
heard her say slowly and distinctly a few words which struck 
to his very heart with a sudden chill. 

Then she grew quiet and slept on, but John Wiseman grew 
restless and nervous, and wished the night was gone. 

In the morning, while dressing, he turned to his wife and 
said, rather testily— 

“Mabel, I wish you could recall a dream you must have 
had last night.” 

“Why, John?” 

“Well, because. You were restless and uneasy, and all at 
once said plainly—‘ Put some in my right hand, John.’ Now, 
can you tell me what that meant? ” 

Mrs. Wiseman’s sweet face flushed and twitched for a 
moment, then she said calmly— 

“Yes, I remember ; I dreamed I was dead, and you were 
crowding all the flowers into my left hand, and I thought my 
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right hand had loved and served you faithfully as the left one, 
so I struggled hard to speak, and finally did manage to say, 
‘Put some in my right hand, John.’” 

Perhaps it was not unlike what a great many other men 
might have done, but John Wiseman faced sharply round 
again and asked, with entirely unaccustomed fierceness : 

‘““What made you have such a mad dream as that, I 
wonder!’ Then he added, with something akin to a wail— 
“Or, I might say, such a maddening dream!” 

He left the room a moment later, and Mrs. Wiseman 
crossed her arms and said softly to herself— 

‘“‘He does care for me. John still loves me, I know he 
does! There was more tenderness than wrath in that out- 
break, for I know John Wiseman well. His neglect has only 
been owing to overwork, and one of these days, if I’m only 
patient, he will forget his indifference and be my own loving 
Jack again. I know he will.” 

After breakfast Mr. Wiseman took his usual hasty depar- 
ture, and went forth to what promised to be a very busy day ; 
but a great haunting dread had taken possession of him. All 
the morning he tried to battle off the impression, but he knew 
instinctively a season of self-examination and reckoning was 
close at hand. 

He was not a superstitious man, but he fairly shuddered at 
the coincidence when, on taking up a little book which had 
been left near his desk, he read the thrilling, reproachful 
lines— 


** You placed this rose in her hand, you say, 
This beautiful rose in her hand of clay ? 
Methinks, could she open her sealed eyes, 
They would glance at you with a grieved surprise.” 


The next verse asked— 


‘“* Pray, when did you give her a rose before ?”’ 


Then great scales fell from John Wiseman’s eyes, and he 
knew the whole truth. Fortunately he was alone in his office, 
or any one might have thought the man was wandering as he 
strode—not pased—the office floor. 

“Lord!” he exclaimed, not irreverently, “to think I 
haven't seen it before! It amounts to nothing short of 
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sheer neglect—flying out to a meeting here, hurrying off to 
meet an engagement there, leaving everything, the thousand 
and one domestic duties, the care and training of the children, 
everything left to one frail woman to manage, while I have 
fancied myself too busy even to take affectionate leave of that 
precious wife. I see now why Lovering’s caressing hand put 
such a starving look into her great, beautiful eyes yesterday 
morning. Bless my Mabel and her dreaming! My sweet 
Mayflower! Thank God she has neither drooped nor faded 
while I chased—what ? 

“ All well enough for a man to be public-spirited and active 
in business, and all that, but God pity a fool who forgets the 
loyalty of a husband and becomes indifferent to the sweetest 
and holiest of all influences—the love and constancy of a 
faithful wife—and that, too, that he may gain such unsatis- 
factory things as popular favour or merely business profits.” 

That afternoon, as Mrs. Wiseman sat waiting her husband’s 
return, he softly entered the library, which was lighted only 
by the glowing coals in the grate, and, going directly to her 
side, he gently lifted her right hand and placed in it a bunch 
of sweet, bright flowers. 

He felt conscious as he did so, that in his heart of hearts 
he thanked God they were not cold, colourless blossoms with 
trailing vines, nor yet immortelles with their sad significance, 
placed in a “‘ mocking clasp’”’—but they were fragrant, bril- 
liant flowers, put into a warm, sensitive hand ; then, kneeling 
beside her, and opening wide his arms, he said simply— 

“Oh, my Mayflower, forgive me!”’ 

And he knew by the way the brown head nestled against 
his cheek that he and his wife were lovers again. 

John Wiseman is still an active business man and a useful 
citizen. But the holiest, best claims—wife, children, and 
home—have the first and right place in his heart. 

And Mabel! If she was beautiful as a bride fifteen years 
ago, she is radiant now in her matronly beauty and appre- 
ciated wifely worth. 


A LAYMAN’S NOTES ON DANIEL IN THE COURT OF BABYLON. 


Bad men appreciate the truth which they fail to embody. 
VOL. XV. 44 
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The false religion will pay tribute to the true in unconscious 
ways. Even Turkey has one railway and several locomotives, 
and Japan now talks by telephone and asks for Bibles, 
Character will tell. The Tzar of Russia sends to Germany 
for his advisers, and even the Emperor of China has one or 
two new ideas filtered through Christian and Western chan- 
nels. Daniel was prime minister de facto, and was the first 
and perhaps the best man to take out naturalization papers. 


Put a narrow man into broad company, and if he has eyes 
he will see something new. Communing with Daniel, Nebu- 
chadnezzar barely escaped being really kingly. 


There is wisdom in appropriating the cream from the 
world’s milkpan. The only way to save an old people is to 
insinuate new blood. The nobility always tends to be ignoble. 
Every nation must make its own peers. True lords started 
back in the cabin. Wellington, Macaulay, Tennyson, were 
noble men before they were noblemen. Nebuchadnezzar 
recognized what the Tzar of Russia recognizes, that you must 
rally the brain of the cosmopolite to reinforce the brain of the 
Babylonite and Muscovite. Babylon got a new lease of life 
when it got Daniel, and giving him and his trinity of friends 
& new name was a compromise of cosmopolitanism with 
nationalism—a way of getting over race prejudice. In 
America we naturalize foreigners, and thus in a generation 
we forget whether they are English, Irish, German, or any- 
thing—but Chinamen. This amalgamation of races is the 
most powerful of all guarantees of the perpetuity of American 
institutions. If in this country we maintain the catholicity 
of our creed as to race, and see that the Daniels have a fair 
chance from the cradle to the grammar school, the country 
will take care of itself. 


AN UNUSED CHRISTIAN FORCE. 


The article in The Christian Union for July 16th, describing 
the organization of ‘‘ Harry Wadsworth ”’ or “Ten Times One 
is Ten” Clubs, is very significant in showing that there exists 
in our churches and communities a great force for good in the 
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children and young people, that for a very large part is 
unused. In how few places, comparatively, are the young 
people organized for any definite religious or benevolent 
work! They have, it is true, very frequently, their mission 
bands, and juvenile temperance societies which are agencies 
for much good work; but their need is for something more 
definite for the older ones, and at home where they can see 
andappreciate the results. The object of the clubs mentioned 
above is a noble one, and will do much to build up their 
members in the true Christian graces. 

That so many have been formed spontaneously in different 
parts of the country, shows that the young people are ready 
to take up and carry on definite work of a Christian and 
benevolent character when they have the methods and aims 
clearly set before them. There are but few persons who have 
the genius of originating movements of this kind, and young 
people very seldom, if ever, have; so it is necessary for those 
who can to show them what needs to be done and how to do it. 
Then these boys and girls, full of life, courage, and strong 
convictions, can be relied upon to go on doing good work along 
the lines marked out for them. A few years since, a clergy- 
man of Portland, Me., feeling the necessity of giving the 
young people of his church more definite Christian work to 
do, which should tend directly to their growth in Christian 
character and knowledge, with rare insight and with keen 
appreciation of what was demanded by their capacity and 
opportunities, instituted the first Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavour. 

The object of the Society may be said to be the use of the 
hitherto unused Christian force in the young people, along 
definite lines of work and duty; the work being that of young 
people for young people, and the duties being voluntarily 
assumed obligations to attend the meetings of the Society, and 
to take some part, however slight, in the exercises. Ina very 
short time after Mr. Clark had formed that first Society it had 
shown by the strength and enthusiasm it had developed that 
it was a movement in the right direction. Neighbouring 
pastors became acquainted with it, and in a few months a 
considerable number of societies were formed in and about 
Portland. Two or three articles in the religious papers 
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brought inquiries from pastors far and near, and societies 
began to be formed all over the country. Four annual con. 
ferences have been held, the last on July 8th and 9th, at Ocean 
Park, Portland. Over two hundred delegates were in attend- 
ance, representing over eighty societies. The Secretary 
reported two hundred and fifty-three societies, with over 
fifteen thousand members, of which he had record, and the 
probability of nearly as large a number which have never 
been reported. 

The Conference was very practical and interesting in all its 
proceedings, and showed clearly that this movement is worthy 
of the confidence of the most conservative of Churches. It 
represents ways and methods by which the Churches can 
make use of the strength and earnestness of the young people 
in doing Church work, and at the same time promote their 
Christian growth. 

These societies should be numbered by thousands instead of 
by hundreds, for their methods may be adopted by all the 
Churches, as they have already been by many. They can be 
made to serve the purpose of the Harry Wadsworth Clubs in 


promoting a truly benevolent and charitable spirit, but they 
will at the same time hold up Christ as the Lord and Saviour, 
for whose sake the good works are to be done, and the Church 
as His representative inthe world through whom His disciples 
are to labour for the salvation of souls and the good of man- 
kind. 


1S LIBERAL RE-UNION POSSIBLE ? 


THERE has been not a little talk during the past month about 
the re-union of the Liberal party, and Mr. Labouchere has 
made himself specially conspicuous in the discussion. It is not 
the least of the unfortunate results of the present schism in 
the Liberal ranks that this clever, but not very wise, politician 
has been able to pose as a leading representative of Radicalism. 
He is always ready with his suggestions ; he speaks like a man 
who has the courage of his convictions, he never loses any- 
thing through lack of self-confidence, nor does he fail to use 
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great plainness of speech; and so it has happened that, in a 
time when men are perplexed and irritated by the loss of their 
natural and trusted leaders, he has acquired a certain in- 
fluence which, however, seems to be much greater than it 
really is. It pleased T’he Spectator to represent him as the 
true leader of the late Parliament, but the intention was 
evidently to discredit the Radicals rather than to honour Mr. 
Labouchere, and the idea could only be treated as one of the 
numerous vagaries into which the journal, which seems rapidly 
settling down into a Conservative Liberalism, is apt to fall. 
Men are interested by Mr. Labouchere, are entertained by 
him, accept such help as he is able to give to their views, but 
they are not seriously influenced by him. Sometimes they 
laugh with him, quite as frequently they laugh at him; they 
are fond of giving illustrations of his audacity or smartness 
but they do not follow him. The only reason for supposing 
that the Radical party would accept him as a leader is that 
the Tory party have made Lord Randolph Churchill leader of 
the House of Commons. We will not insult Mr. Labouchere 
by bracketing him with the member for South Paddington. 
We know no point in which the latter is his superior, and 
there are many in which he is distinctly his inferior. Mr. 
Labouchere has never stooped to the low scurrility of his 
lordship’s election address, nor has he ever been guilty of 
playing on the worst passions of men and inciting to civil 
war and bloodshed for the gratification of a personal ambition, 
or the achieving of a party triumph. In many respects he 
would be the most effective leader to oppose to Lord Randolph, 
but the Radical party is not as the Tory, he is not the chief 
whom earnest and conscientious Radicals are at all likely to 
follow. 

If anything were needed to justify this view of his character 
it has been supplied by the advice which he has been recently 
giving through the columns of The Daily News. He is pre- 
pared to set the ‘‘ Unionists”’ at defiance, and constitute a 
Liberal party without them. They have differed from the 
majority of the Liberal party on the subject of Home Rule, 
and he would leave them to eat the fruit of their own devices. 
A policy more ill-advised, more inconsistent with the best 
traditions of the party, or the fundamental principles of 
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Liberalism, it is not easy to conceive. It is the policy of the 
“ Act of Uniformity ” carried into political life, and its only 
result would be the weakening of the party and the adjourn- 
ment of all domestic reform until some egregious Tory blunders 
counterbalanced the effect of Liberal intolerance and removed 
the block to progress. The first result of Mr. Labouchere’s 
extraordinary manifesto was a counterblast from some “ Union. 
ist,” who thinks the Liberal party can only be saved by putting 
dishonour on its veteran chief. So does one extravagance 
invariably beget another which is even worse. The men who 
indulge the hope that the Liberal party may be re-united 
by the relegation of Mr. Gladstone to the quiet of Hawarden 
are living in a fool’s paradise. They little understand the 
feeling of the constituencies who fancy that they would en- 
dorse so base a policy. We ourselves have had numerous 
opportunities of ascertaining the real feeling of the earnest 
Liberals of the country—the true “‘ stalwarts ””—and we can 
bear our testimony to the depth of the wide-spread indigna- 
tion which has been awakened by the unworthy attacks to 
which the veteran leader has been subjected. Rumours of 
the talk in lobbies and clubs have reached their ears and have 
made numbers only too ready to believe that the attack on 
the Home Rule policy was in many cases inspired by a 
personal hate of Mr. Gladstone. As the consequence, there 
is a deep-seated resentment, which will yet have to be reckoned 
with. It is not that there is a blind idolatry of the late Prime 
Minister, or a disposition to accept his recent policy without 
question. His Land Purchase Bill is emphatically condemned 
with all but absolute unanimity. It is admitted that the 
Home Rule measure needs careful revision in the direction 
indicated by Mr. Chamberlain’s criticism. Many points in 
the strategy of the late campaign are regretted or condemned, 
though even outsiders are beginning to understand how much 
excuse may be found for the attacks upon “our old friend, 
Peter,” or Mr. Jesse Collings, which appeared so strangely 
undignified. But the people do not forget Mr. Gladstone, 
and they are not content that in his closing years he should 
be made the sport of Lord Randolph Churchill and The 
Times newspaper. They know him as the greatest chief 
the Liberal party has ever had, and they expect that he 
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shall be treated accordingly. A proposal to throw him 
overboard like another Jonah would call forth an outburst 
of popular feeling which might possibly save the party 
but would be fatal to any leaders who had committed 
themselves to so dangerous an experiment. The party must 
be re-united under Mr. Gladstone or the work of future 
reconciliation will be far more difficult. We do not mean 
that the re-union shall be on the basis of his entire policy, 
for that must be modified. But it must be under himself. 
We must add that we look to him to do it. It is not to be 
expected at present, but we venture even now to entertain 
the hope that the time is not distant when Mr. Gladstone will 
again be the chief of the great Liberal party, united in the 
desire to do full justice to Ireland by a measure of self-govern- 
ment which shall be free from the objections which were fatal 
to the late measure. 

In looking at the possibilities of such re-union, it is 
always necessary to remember that among the seceders 
who have christened themselves ‘‘ Unionists,’ there are 
differences quite as serious as those which divide them from 
the adherents of the late Ministry. It was but a slender 
company which responded to the invitation of Lord Harting- 
ton, but small as the number of this new ‘“‘ Fourth party,” 
its most striking feature was its heterogeneous character. 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Edward Watkin, Mr. 
Winterbotham, represent distinct shades of opinion and of 
political aim. What right Sir Edward Watkin has to describe 
himself as a Liberal, in any true sense of the word, is cer- 
tainly not apparent to any one but himself, and there may 
have been others present at Devonshire House whose claims 
to that title are just as shadowy. There were certainly not a 
few who, for years, have been found wanting at every crisis 
of difficulty, whose nominal adherence to the Liberal party 
has not been for the party’s good, and whose final and com- 
plete severance from it could only have been a question of 
time and circumstance. No earnest Liberal can really be 
desirous to postpone that inevitable separation. 

Very different from these political hybrids are the class of 
which Lord Hartington is the true chief, but of which he 
must not be regarded as a true representative. We have no 
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innate reverence for dukes or for the proprietors of. great 
landed estates, and that is possibly the reason why we have 
not been able to join m the gushing eulogies which have been 
so common of Lord Hartington’s action. Lord Salisbury has 
made us so familiar with a lower tone of political morality, 
that there is something refreshing in the thorough honesty, 
the manly outspokenness, and the dignified self-respect of 
Lord Hartington. What puzzles us, however, is that his 
lordship, having to make his choice between Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Salisbury, has chosen to trust the latter. On this 
point we shall speak more fully afterwards, but it is a leading 
fact in the judgment of his procedure, and one that materially 
detracts from the estimate we should otherwise have formed 
of his statesmanship. His lordship, however, is a true 
Liberal. There is much in his personal character, and much 
in his surroundings which would prevent him from readily 
identifying himself with any decided movements in advance, 
but he has a practical mind which does not shrink from 
adopting new ideas, though at first they are unwelcome. He 
is singularly free, possibly too free, from the influence of 
ambition, but while he will yield nothing for the sake of 
securing any personal end, he has always shown himself open 
to conviction, and so has advanced, even on this subject of Home 
Rule, as well as on others, to positions, which, at the outset, 
would have seemed impossible to himself as well as to others. 
In this Liberalism of instinct and tendency he differs widely 
from many, perhaps the bulk of his followers, whose Liberalism 
has long been a vanishing quantity, and will certainly 
disappear when any great measure of Land law or ecclesi- 
astical reform is proposed by the party chief, whoever he 
may be. That these men have been alienated by the Home 
Rule proposals is not surprising, and should the present mis- 
understanding result in their permanent estrangement it will 
not be a matter of wonder or of regret. In parting with them 
the Liberal party will only be passing through the same kind 
of change which has marked each successive stage of its 
advance. 

Had the “Unionists” all been of this type the Liberal 
party must have accepted the loss with as much equanimity 
as possible, and closing its ranks, prepared itself to confront 
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the hostile force now swoln by some of its old allies. The 
peculiarity of the present crisis is, that these moderate 
Liberals are reinforced by some who have hitherto been 
regarded as convinced Radicals, and who, except on this 
question of Home Rule, have shown no sign of unfaithfulness 
to their old principles. What is more, they contend, and to a 
large extent we agree with them, that their original opposition 
to the Home Rule measures was due to their stern fidelity to 
Radical principles. So far as they resisted the proposal to 
exclude the Irish members from the Imperial Parliament, and 
so, in fact, to destroy its imperial character, they were 
assuredly asserting only a fundamental maxim of Radicalism. 
The point, too, is so crucial that they are not to be condemned 
for pressing their opposition to the bitter end. We have 
always been decidedly of opinion that they might have suc- 
ceeded in their purpose without rejecting the Bill on its second 
reading, but if they thought otherwise we should be the last 
to blame them for acting on their conscientious conviction. 
Their union with the Tories at the last election, and the 
defeat they have thus helped to inflict on the cause of Liberal- 
ism, are very different matters, and cannot lightly be con- 
doned. Still, it is of them mainly that we have to think 
when we ask whether it is possible to re-unite the Liberal 
party. We have no desire for a re-union which would leave 
the party without definite principle and distinct aims. We 
have no desire to rally the Goschens, the Fitzwilliams, or 
even the Heneages to the standard, for we would much rather 
deal with these gentlemen as avowed foes than as nominal 
allies, who only divide the counsels and weaken the force of 
the host to which they nominally belong. But in the con- 
flicts which are before us, we shall need the united force of all 
earnest Liberals. Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have said 
that, unless there were a reconciliation which, according to 
the same account, can only be brought about by the surrender 
of Mr. Gladstone, we are in for a Tory reaction of twenty 
years. Possibly the story is only one of the myths of the 
hour. We, at all events, do not believe in the accuracy of 
the forecast, but if we did, we should say that even such a 
grave possibility must be faced rather than sacrifice what we 
believe to be the cause of right. If we can only save our- 
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selves from Tory rule in England by perpetuating an unjust 
system in Ireland, we must prepare ourselves for this cruel 
arrest of progress as best we can. Looked at in some aspects, 
the prediction has an ugly look; but for that very reason we 
refuse it credence. So far, however, do we agree with its fore- 
east. The union of the Radical forces is essential to the ac- 
complishment of the great reforms for which we have waited. 
We cannot afford to have our strength divided by local or 
personal jealousies. The unworthy sneer of Mr. J. E. Ellis at 
Birmingham, in his speech at the too celebrated meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation, was simply pitiable, as an ex- 
hibition of the utter want of all sense of responsibility on the 
part of the speaker. We should be as strenuous in our 
resistance to the dictation of Birmingham as he can be, but 
we have no desire to ignore the influence to which Birming- 
ham is fairly entitled. 

As we have condemned the injustice done to Mr. Gladstone, 
so also do we protest against the disgraceful attacks upon Mr. 
Chamberlain. It would seem to be the business of some 
journalists, and especially of some of the ‘‘ London correspon- 
dents” of the country press, to create a prejudice against the 
Radical leader. Our readers, especially those of them (and 
they are not a small number) who are strong in their admi- 
ration of Mr. Gladstone, will do well to guard against this 
influence. In the case of some whom it would not be difficult to 
name, there is an old-standing grudge which has been nursed 
ever since the days of the education controversy, against one 
of the leading representatives of the League, and one of the 
ablest opponents of Mr. Forster. In others we can detect the 
fine Roman hand of our literary Irishmen, who, of course, are 
not likely to speak well of the man who, more than any other, 
has robbed them of their anticipated victory. We have often 
felt extremely indignant, especially when reading some of 
the provincial papers, at the persistency with which Mr. 
Chamberlain has been attacked, his most innocent actions 
_ imputed to some wrong motive, and every occasion sought to 
launch some discreditable and disparaging insinuation against 
him. Of course, the cry thus continually raised is taken up, 
and there are not a few who are ready to insist that Mr. 
Chamberlain has sinned beyond possibility of forgiveness. It 
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ig just on such points that even intelligent men are influenced 
by their newspapers. They do not allow them to teach them 
political principles, but they are affected by their representa- 
tions of men and events. Prejudice of this kind, therefore, is 
rapidly propagated, and is not easily removed. 

We do not wonder that there is at present a strong feeling 
against Mr. Chamberlain. Liberals are smarting under a 
defeat which he has done much to bring about, and under 
such conditions men do not judge coolly or impartially. The 
friends of Mr. Chamberlain on their side, therefore, ought not 
to be unduly sensitive, still less ought they to be anxious to 
reckon among his enemies those who cannot approve his 
entire action. A correspondent of The Spectator, writing in 
his defence, furnishes a striking illustration of the spirit 
which is to be deprecated by all well-wishers of the Liberal 
party in general, and Mr. Chamberlain himself above all. 
This writer assails in the most indiscriminating manner 
Nonconformists generally, and this magazine in particular. 
As for ourselves we are said to be almost as bad as the 
Nonconformist and Independent, and that is supposed to be 
almost ready to hand Mr. Chamberlain over to the Tories. 
Our readers are our witnesses that we have never said a 
disparaging word of one for whom we have always had high 
admiration, and in whose support we venture to think we 
have done far more than the anonymous writer iu the 
Spectator. We have, on the contrary, been reproached by 
some of our correspondents with showing him too much 
consideration. From the first we have had great sympathy 
with his objections to Mr. Gladstone’s two bills, but his 
support of Tory candidates was to us simply unintelligible. 
But we have never joined in the hue and cry against him, 
and we have elsewhere expressed the belief that the resur- 
rection of his reputation will be as complete and remarkable 
as that of Mr. Gladstone after the disaster of 1874, if he 
remain faithful, as we cannot doubt that he will, to his 
Radical convictions. But time is needed for the work of 
reconciliation, and premature attempts to accomplish it are 
likely only to postpone the desired consummation. In the 
meantime all who do not wish to play the Tory game should 
Abstain from those bitter attacks and recriminations, whose 
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only effect is to widen the breach which all true Liberals 
deplore. A speech such as that of Mr. Labouchere’s in the 
debate on the Address, must tend to that further alienation 
which all lovers of progress must regret. Happily it must help 
also to destroy any influence which he may possess, and serve 
as an example of what all who think more of the real interests 
of the party than of the gratification of mere spite would seek 
to avoid. No doubt Liberal ‘‘ Unionists ” are very provoking, 
and to some extent unintelligible. Lord Hartington support- 
ing Lord Randolph Churchill is hardly more wonderful than 
Mr. Chamberlain supporting Lord Hartington. But we can 
afford to be tolerant and patient, and the more we exercise 
these cardinal virtues the sooner will there be a change for 
the better. The Ministry are our best friends. They and 
Liberals will serve the common cause better by exposing their 
faults than by attempting to lecture or even to persuade 
*“‘ Unionists ” to reconciliation. 

There is one point, however, which cannot be left out of 
account. Hitherto Radicals have endured with such patience 
as they were able to command the continued disappointment 
of their most cherished expectations, until the hope deferred 
has well-nigh made the heart sick. But they have preserved 
their loyalty to the Liberal party, believing that, after all, 
there was an essential distinction between Liberal and Tory. 
Lord Hartington has done his best to dispel this illusion. 
The worst Tory leader whom the country has known for 
generations is now at the head of the House of Commons, 
and Lord Hartington is his most powerful backer. One 
result of this will be more fortunate for Liberalism than for 
the noble Marquis. Henceforth we, too, must look to 
measures, not men, and our concern will be not to keep a 
Liberal Ministry in power, but to secure the triumph of a 
Liberal policy. Reconstruction ought to be on a broad plat- 
form of policy, and our duty at present is to educate the 
country in the principles of that policy. We can afford 
to leave to others the intrigues of the lobbies while we labour 
for the formation of an independent party which will refuse 
to be cajoled by names and watchwords, and will insist on 
the adoption of great measures of reform. The recent 


history of the Liberal party is an illustration of good old Dr. 
Watts’s words— 
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Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 
When Liberalism finds new work, and gives itself earnestly 
to it, we shall have a party which will have the country on its 
side. 


a 


MR, FRANCIS PEEK ON THE SALVATIONISTS. 


Mr. Francts Perk, in The Contemporary Review for January, 
puts in a plea for the ‘‘ Salvationists.” If we take it to pieces, 
it is nothing more than one of the many versions of that 
gospel of success which is so popular in these days, and which 
is working an amount of mischief that a multitude of well- 
meaning people seem unable to perceive. On some other 
occasion we will examine more fully the teachings of this very 
alluring but extremely dangerous theory, that whatever suc- 
ceeds is right. At present we content ourselves with noting 
one or two points in Mr. Peek’s article. First, as to finance. 
“The General,” we are told, ‘‘ receives no pay for his work ; 
and the highest salary is £150 a year paid to the Chief of the 
Staff’ Granting that this is as true in the spirit as it doubt- 
less is in the letter, we find nothing in it calling for special 
commendation, or, indeed, for commendation at all. It is 
laid down in the old Book that the ‘‘ labourer is worthy of his 
hire.” There is no obvious reason why the ‘‘ General ” should 
bear all the responsibilities’and discharge all the duties of his 
office without any remuneration at all; or why the ‘‘ Chief of 
the Staff”? (we must confess to an utter loathing for the affec- 
tation and folly of these quasi-military designations) should 
add to all his other cares that of bringing up a family in 
London on £150 per annum. But the statement defeats its 
own purpose by its very extravagance. Mr. Booth must live. 
If he has private resources which enable him to dispense with 
all payment, he shows a generous disinterestedness in giving 
his labour gratuitously. But his example is not to be quoted 
to the discredit of those who have no independent means. We 
are sick of the talk which has been so common in some quar- 
ters, of the work done by unpaid agencies, especially when we 
find that in not a few cases the ‘‘ unpaid” receive in some 
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other form incomes which those who are depreciated because 
they belong to a salaried ministry might well envy. If it is 
thought that all religious work should be done for the love of 
it only—in other words, that it should be nothing more than 
the service which a Christian can render after discharging 
the duties of his ordinary calling, let the principle be enun- 
ciated and carried out in all its consequences. It means the 
abolition of the stated ministry except so far as its ranks can 
be recruited from the rich, or from those men of exceptional 
ability who are able to add the work of a pastorate to that of 
their ordinary business. The history of the Society of Friends 
is not very encouraging to such an experiment. It certainly 
is not being made by the Salvation Army. The “ Majors,” 
‘* Captains,” “‘ Cadets,” who play the tambourine or beat the 
big drum, are all paid, and paid quite as much as they are 
worth. There can be no reason, therefore, why the “‘ General,” 
who does the higher work, should not be paid also. We have 
no fault to find with the financial arrangements of the Army, 
for they are no concern of ours. We wish simply to record 
our protest against the implied suggestion that the arrange- 
ment which leaves the General ‘‘ without pay for his work ” 
is one that deserves commendation, or is likely to disarm the 
criticism which the finance of the ‘“‘Army”’ has always pro- 
voked. 

As to the doctrines held by the ‘‘ Army,” we agree with Mr. 
Francis Peek that they are “essentially those that Wesley 
and Whitefield taught; they are held by the Church of Eng- 
land as well as by most of the orthodox denominations.” But 
this needs to be qualified by very important reserves. In the 
first place, there are additions to these essential truths which 
would stagger even the most extreme of these ‘‘ orthodox” 
people. For example, the other day we came across the fol- 
lowing extract from The War Cry. It is taken from a letter 
from Bristol : 

On Sunday, Staff-officer Vincent was with us. Right from morning 
until night we felt that God was in our midst, for in the morning meeting 
soldiers were being drawn nearer to God, and those who had hearts that 
were inhabited by a circumstantial devil came forward and got cleansed 


by the Blood which never fails to cleanse to the uttermost the obedient 
soul. Glory be to God! 


Such travesties of great truths, generating superstition of 
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a coarse and degrading type, are precisely what we have to 
expect from ignorant men, who undertake to teach before they 
have begun to learn, who are not restrained by any feeling of 
reverence in their handling of the most solemn mysteries of 
the faith, and whose dogmatism is in inverse ratio to their 
knowledge. Still further, their expositions even of the truth 
are often so lacking in every element of wisdom, tenderness, 
and delicacy, that they often cause a shudder in those whose 
love to the gospel makes them recoil from such distorted 
representations of the truths they most value. But, for our- 
selves, one of our principal complaints about the work of the 
Army is that there is in it so little that can properly be 
described as the ‘‘ preaching of the gospel.’’ There is much 
laudation of the Army and its work, and a corresponding 
depreciation of the Churches generally. There is much of 
what Mr. Peek describes as “‘ public testimony to the change 
from misery to happiness experienced since conversion ”’— 
though we should add to this that ‘‘ conversion”’ is too often 
treated as synonymous with joining the Army. But of faithful 
dealing with conscience and clear exposition of the gospel- 
message, we fear there is but little. We differ altogether from 
Mr. Peek in the idea that ‘‘the tone of thought and the mode 
of expression of the evangelists are adapted to the people they 
address,” for we believe that there is no real opposition be- 
tween strength and simplicity, and that it is possible to meet 
the wants of the poorest and humblest without condescending 
to vulgarity and coarseness. But we object to more than 
methods ; our complaint is that these “‘ officers” answer so 
imperfectly to any true idea of evangelists. We admit at 
once that our experience may have been exceptional ; but such 
as it is, it has been sufficiently varied. We have attended 
what Roman Catholics might describe as grand functions, 
and we have been present at very humble gatherings in the 
street or by the roadside. We have been at meetings in 
London, in provincial towns, and in more quiet villages. We 
have heard Mr. and Mrs. Booth and many of their officers, 
male and female, but we have never been at any meeting 
from which we have not gone away with a feeling of melan- 
choly because of the absence or the subordination of the dis- 
tinctly evangelistic element. We have heard the ‘‘ General” 
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expound the policy of the “‘ Army,” or dilate on its financial 
demands; we have listened to the forcible appeals of his 
remarkable wife, as with the power of another Dinah she has 
mercilessly attacked those who did not help on the great 
enterprize in which she is herself so enthusiastic a believer, 
until we have longed that she would tell the great audience of 
the love of Christ rather than of the wrongs done to the 
Army. We have had enough and to spare of the ‘“‘ public 
testimony ” and the songs of the “ Allelulia lasses.” But we 
have not been so fortunate as to hear many of those earnest 
pleadings with human souls by the exhibition of the love of . 
Christ, which, had we heard them, would have made us for- 
get many a vulgarity and pardon every eccentricity. It is 
very probable that we have been unfortunate ; but we can only 
speak of what we have seen and heard. There must, of 
course, be many occasions when the evangelistic element is 
predominant ; but the more we study the work of the Army, 
the more do we regret that it should trust so much in other 
methods rather than the preaching of the gospel. 

Mr. Peek describes the Army as ‘‘ a religious society which 
has, within a few years of its foundation, enrolled over half 
a million of members, all of whom have given unquestionable 
evidence of sincerity by denying themselves an indulgence 
that exerts a fascinating influence on the class from which 
recruits are mostly obtained.” In other words, the Salvation 
Army has made half a million of total abstainers. The 
statement naturally invites a good many questions. We are 
told that “all” are giving this proof of their sincerity. Are 
we then to believe that the ranks of total abstinence have 
received half a million of permanent adherents in conse- 
quence of the work of the Army—that, at least, all of them 
continue to this day. If it be so, this is a result over which 
all good men may rejoice. This much is unquestionably true: 
the Army has rescued vast numbers from the curse of 
drunkenness, and it is this which has secured them the 
sympathy of many who do not approve of their erratic 
modes of propagandism. We are willing to admit that their 
organization, their discipline, the careful watch which they 
keep over one another, even their music and processions, give 
them a special fitness for this kind of work. Slaves of in- 
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temperance need just this sort of treatment if they are to be 
emancipated from the thraldom of the vice which is ruining 
them, soul and body. The kindly sympathy of others, and 
especially of those who have been delivered from the same 
degradation, wins them. They find a new interest given to 
life by the engagements they contract and the fresh duties to 
which they are called. The very excitement of the services 
saves them from the sense of weariness and monotony which 
is one of the severest trials through which a reformed 
drunkard can have to pass. We recognize the value of the 
Army as a great teetotal agency, and rejoice over such good 
as it has thus been able to accomplish in this field. 

It is quite a different matter when we are asked to recognize 
it as a great Christian power, doing religious work which the 
Churches neglect, and setting them an example which they 
would do well to imitate. We have no desire to restrain, in 
the slightest, their liberty of action. To us their methods 
are extremely repulsive, but we have no desire to interfere 
with them, except when it is necessary to preserve the liberty 
of other people. We do not even claim any right to sit in 
judgment upon them, except as an act of self-defence against 
those who assail us because we will not do likewise. There 
must, we suppose, be something attractive to large numbers 
in the very subordination required in a system which, what- 
ever other character be claimed, is, in fact, a powerful and 
well-ordered hierarchy. The ‘‘territories,” each with its 
“commissioner,” the “‘ divisions” with their ‘‘ colonels,” the 
“districts” with their ‘‘ majors,” the ‘sections ’’ with their 
“adjutants,” the ‘ stations” with their ‘captains and 
lieutenants,’ and the ‘‘ General and staff” at the head of 
the whole, are a Protestant parallel to Ignatius Loyola and 
his Jesuits. We do not question the skill shown in the 
organization, or doubt the power which it may exercise; 
but in our judgment it is as far removed from the ideal of the 
New Testament and as unlike a Christian Church as it is 
very easy to conceive. We have not shown ourselves in- 
sensible to the good that may have been done, nor unthank- 
ful to God for it, but that does not alter our judgment of the 
tuling ideas of the system, or incline us to imitate that which 
on principle we are unable to approve. 

VOL. XV. 45 
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It is here, indeed, that we have felt constrained to speak. 
We cannot acquiesce in the idea that success is the one 
determining consideration. We are not convinced of the 
correctness of the estimate put forward as to the succegs, 
which, if we were, it would not affect our judgment. We do 
not feel ourselves at liberty to shape and fashion the Church 
of Christ according to ideas of our own; and though we hope 
we are willing to receive from the Salvation Army, or from 
any other body, such teaching and healthful impulse as they 
can communicate, we cannot be seduced into the use of 
methods which, in our judgment, are unworthy of the 
gospel, simply because they give a prospect of immediate 
success. This movement has its lessons. It shows us the 
power of unselfish devotion, it teaches the value of personal 
Christian service to the maintenance of Christian life, and it 
administers an emphatic rebuke to the selfishness of numbers 
of Christian professors and Churches. If, in addition to 
these teachings, it helps to free us from that bondage of 
routine which has done so much to cripple the energy of the 
Churches, it will have given an impulse to the zeal and effort 
of Christians even more valuable than its direct work in the 
world. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue “Oxford Laymen’s League for defence of the National 
Church” which has just been formed does not seem likely 
to introduce any elements of ‘‘ sweetness and light” into 
a controversy which on every ground ought, if possible, to 
be kept free from the bitterness of ordinary political strife. 
“Nothing can be more fatal,” we are told in its circular to 
the Church, “‘than its connection with any political party; 
its only permanent support is the party of religion.” The 
insolent tone in which this document suggests that the oppo- 
sition to a State Church is a hatred of religion is fully sus- 
tained in the first pamphlet of this new league, which is entitled 
‘* Agoressive Irreligion,”’ and is from the pen of Mr. Protheroe, 
a Fellow of All Souls. This gentleman asserts that ‘“ Non- 
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conformists no longer lead the Liberation Society,” and points 
in support of it to the unfortunate statement of Dr. Parker’s, 
that the ‘‘ Society accepts the support of men who are avowedly 
opposed to religious faith and practice.” The statement has 
not been made recently, and certainly does not prove that any 
change has taken place in the principles or policy of the 
Society. It could not with any consistency refuse the help of 
any citizen who objected to the unjust assumption of the State 
to dictate a creed or provide a church for the nation. But to 
say that “its cry has changed from ‘ Liberate religion from 
State control,’ to Ecrasez Vinfime, or La propriété c’est le vol,” 
is absolutely untrue, a mere piece of rhetorical falsehood. As 
to the association with politicians who have no care for reli- 
gious interests, it is a necessary incident in an attack upon 
a political institution. If we joined unbelievers in an attack 
upon the Church we should be open to censure. But we do 
nothing of the kind, we attack only the Establishment. As 
we write we have before us a sentence in a letter of the Lon- 
don correspondent of one of our country newspapers which, 
speaking of Lord Lonsdale and comparing him with his pre- 
decessor who figures as the “‘ Lord Eskdale ” of ‘‘ Coningsby,” 
says, ‘‘ With all his faults he was of a higher type, even as a 
man of pleasure, than the gentleman who is at once manager of 
an opera-bouffe company and patron of forty-one livings of the 
Established Church.” It would be interesting to learn 
whether Lord Lonsdale is a member of the ‘‘ Oxford Lay- 
men’s League.”’ It is tolerably certain that, whenever the 
real conflict comes, he will be among the defenders of the 
Church. Unfortunately, he is much more, he is one of its 
governors—one who has the appointment of forty-one of its 
ministers. As it is the State which makes such an enormity 
possible, we will accept the aid of all members of the State 
who will help us to get rid of this monstrous scandal. That 
its defenders should label themselves the “ party of religion ” 
is a trifle too monstrous. 

Lord Randolph Churehill, leader of the House of Commons 
and virtually head of the Government, is the one manifest 
result of the Unionist action. It is to be hoped that the Marquis 
of Hartington is contented with his work. In one sense the 
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rapid elevation of the member for South Paddington ought to 
lead to great ‘‘ searchings of heart’ among the Liberal chiefs, 
Is it possible that the chances of ability and dash are greater 
on the Tory than on the Liberal side? There is no com- 
parison between the public services of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and those of Mr. Chamberlain, yet Mr. Chamber- 
lain has filled no higher office than the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade, and in the late Cabinet he was relegated 
to the Local Government Board. It is easy to say that 
men ought to be superior to all such considerations, but there 
are comparatively few politicians who are. For ourselves, we 
have always been unable to see why Mr. Chamberlain should 
have been asked to accept an inferior position. There was no 
man on the Treasury Bench who had equal claims to his, and if 
these had been recognized, there might at least have been less 
of the personal element in the late controversies. We cer- 
tainly have no wish that a career such as that of Lord Ran- 
dolph’s should be possible on the Liberal side, but we do wish 
that there were a more ready recognition of the rising talent of 
the party. As it is, Lord Randolph is the virtual chief of the 
Ministry, Lord Salisbury being little more than a figure-head. 
The Prime Minister has some brilliant qualities, but Prince 
Bismarck early detected in him that fatal weakness which 
makes him so facile an instrument in the hands of a dashing 
and audacious lieutenant like the new leader of the Commons. 
We see Lord Randolph’s hand in the formation of the Cabinet, 
and it will doubtless be equally manifest in the shaping of its 
policy. It is curious to watch the process by which one man 
after another is got rid of, and the power gathered into the 
hands of Lord Randolph and his associates. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Matthews as Home Secretary is a move so 
daring that it must have taken the breath of sober Tory 
politicians. To thrust a man without any political reputation 
or Parliamentary experience into the Home Office is itself a 
sufficiently extreme measure ; but when that man is a Roman 
Catholic, had made himself conspicuous by his defence of 
Fenian prisoners and his advocacy of Home Rule, and had 
just attracted public attention, and outraged taste and right 
feeling, by the abuse of his position as counsel in an attack 
which was positively brutal upon one who seemed more 
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obnoxious as @ political opponent than as an accused party, 
there is an audacity in the procedure which is simply 
astounding. If Lord Randolph has found a statesman in the 
clever barrister to whom he has given this high post, he 
will have the credit; but the experiment is, to say the least, 
so perilous that the marvel is how he could ever have secured 
Lord Salisbury’s consent for it. There could hardly be a 
stronger proof of the dominating influence of his nominal 
subordinate. Lord Randolph is the real ruler of the country 
at the present time, and he has been elevated to this high 
position through the action of Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, with the valuable assistance of Mr. 
Spurgeon and Mr. Arthur. 


The Spectator, referring to an article by the editor of Tar 
CoNGREGATIONALIST in the August number of The Contemporary, 
says: ‘“‘ We are glad to notice the absence of the vitupera- 
tion too often bestowed on Mr. Chamberlain, but why Lord 
Hartington of all people in the world should be accused of 
‘buncombe’ and ‘high-falutin’’ we are at a loss 'to under- 
stand. Apparently it is because Lord Hartington told the 
people that the issue was a very grave one.” What a pity 
that even philosophic politicians cannot be commonly fair! 
Even dwellers on the Olympian heights where ‘ superior 
persons ” have their homes might take the trouble to try and 
comprehend those whose folly they desire to correct. What 
was meant is sufficiently indicated in a solitary sentence of 
the article. ‘‘If,” it is said, “the danger was really so 
imminent, are the statesmen who deserted Lord Spencer last 
summer those in whom he can place implicit trust ?”’ Surely 
this is clear enough. It may be sound or unsound, but at all 
events it is intelligible. Grant all that Lord Hartington says 
about the ‘‘ enemy thundering at the gate,”’ and the condem- 
nation of his policy can hardly be too severe. At such a 
crisis the ablest and most experienced statesmen should be at 
the helm, and what Lord Hartington had to do if he could 
not approve of Mr. Gladstone’s policy was to employ such 
moderating influence as he was able to command. That 
this might have been very considerable, had he taken an 
independent position, can hardly be doubted. In evil hour 
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he chose to fling himself into fierce opposition, and s0 
to strengthen the hands of the Tory party. We do not 
question his conscientiousness, we only doubt his political 
sagacity. The choice of the nation, as we insisted from the 
first, was between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, or 
rather Lord Randolph Churchill. If Lord Hartington is pre- 
pared to trust either of them rather than the veteran chief 
under whom he has served so long, it says little for his 
statesmanship. It may be said that it is only on this Irish 
question that he gives them his confidence. But it is one of 
the last in which any trust should be placed in them. Was 
the celebrated agreement between the Tory and the Nationalist 
Whigs, which led to the overthrow of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment in June, 1885, a myth? Was the attack on Lord 
Spencer’s administration a dream? Does any sane man 
doubt that Lord Carnarvon made overtures to Mr. Parnell, or 
that we should have had some measure of Home Rule from 
Lord Salisbury’s late Government if it had been able to com- 
mand a sufficient majority for the purpose? Even now, the 
only point to which the Ministry are committed is opposition 
to the repeal of the Union. But that may be kept, and still a 
measure in excess of Mr. Gladstone’s be passed. If so, the 
Liberal Unionists have no just ground to complain. What is 
more, they will be absolutely impotent either to defeat or to 
amend the Government proposals, however they may dislike 
them. They are powerful only against Mr. Gladstone, but 
that is all. The position is not an enviable one. They have 
created a situation hemmed in with difficulties which they are 
unable to control. They would have acted more wisely had 
they trusted to their influence with their friends for the 
modification of the Irish policy'in harmony with their own 
views. Is it too late for them to reconsider their position in 
the light of the Ministerial policy so far as it has been set 
forth? They can hardly believe that Sir Redvers Buller is to 
be the saviour of society, or that the present limp and hesi- 
tating action of the Government can end in any way but 
humiliating surrender. 


Mr. Bennett, the Vicar of Frome, who has died in the course. 
of the month, was one of the ablest, most courageous, and 
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most uncompromising members of the Tractarian party. He 
night, indeed, be regarded as the parent of modern Ritualism, 
since long before the movement for what is euphemistically 
called a ‘‘more ornate service” had taken shape and acquired 
popularity he was in the habit of observing the rites and 
ceremonies which have since acquired so unenviable a 
notoriety. He, indeed, would have been one of the very last 
to attempt any apology or seek any cloak for them. They 
were valuable to him as expressions of a sacramental doctrine 
hardly to be distinguished from that of Rome, and he gloried 
in the triumph which had been won by his boldness and con- 
sistency in the teaching of the doctrine and the practice of 
the symbolic ritual. In one of his essays in the ‘ Church 
and the World” he sets forth in eloquent language the 
contrast between the state of things at the time when it was 
written, and that which existed when Dr. Pusey commenced 
his teaching, and had to suffer for teaching the doctrine of 
Confession. He had abundant reason for the jubilant tone 
he adopted then, and it might have been even more trium- 
phant now. The party of which he was so eminent and 


honoured a representative has wrought what is little short 
of a revolution in the Anglican Church. 


THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 
IV. 


An hour afterward she was sitting quiet and alone. The sight of John’s 
domestic misery always saddened her ; to-night it sent her thoughts in a 
direction she seldom permitted them to take—the love and shame and 
grief that had darkened some years of her own life. ‘ John and I have 
both loved well, and both loved unwisely,” she mused ; “but when did 
any heart open the door to Love, and not let Sorrow in with him ?” 

There was a knock at her door; a single, timid knock, full of un- 
certainty. “Come in, friend,” she said; and the door was slowly pushed 
back. A tall, slouching man entered ; a man with the general appearance 
of the colliers at Lister’s pits, six miles away. The white face, so peculiar 
to these sunless workers, was made still more pallid by the gray light, the 
mass of black hair surrounding it, and the loose suit of black corduroy. 
He stood with his hat in his hand, speechless, and looking full at Mary. 
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She answered the gaze, curiously at first; then, trembling from head to 
foot, she rose from her chair, and cried out, ‘‘ Luke! Luke Bradley! 
Is it really thee ?” 

** Ay, it is me; but I wouldn’t dare to come where thou art if I hadn't 
& good reason.” 

“Thou art home again ? ” 

“‘T have been back nearly six years. Many a morning and evening I 
have laid low in the ling and watched thee and John going to chapel.” 

“¢ John is married now.”’ 

“*T know.” 

‘* Well, Luke ?” 

“For sure, I was forgetting what I have come for. I have been 
working in Lister pits ever since I got back.” 

“ That was a queer thing for thee to do.” 

‘*T was bound to be where I could get a sight of thy face once in a 
while. In a public-house near to the pits I met Jerry Moxham. He 
had been over the sea, too, and if ever he cared to talk a bit it was about 
the hell we had both been in. He worked in Lister pits, and I thought 
it was a very proper place to hide my face in. So we lived and worked 
together until he went to the devil last week.”’ 

** Luke!” 

‘‘ Ay, he said he was going to him, and it’s likely he knew. He went 
roaring drunk, too, as he always said he would. He had no relations, and 
nobody he liked as well as he liked me, so he left me all the money he 
had saved. There is as much as six hundred and odds. I have brought 
it to thee—not for thyseif; oh, no! I knew better than that—but for the 
poor women and childer that are clemming all around.” 

As he spoke, he took from his hat a new white kerchief in which he 
had tied up the gold ; and he laid it down upon the chair nearest to him. 
“*T bought the handkerchief on purpose; they were in Moxham's dirty 
leather bag, and I washed every bit of gold in the little beck that runs 
above the Force. It is clean money every way; Moxham worked honest 
for it. Wilt thou take it ?”’ 

‘“‘T will take it, and thank thee for it, Luke. It will bring thee the love 
of little children, and the blessing of those ready to perish. Whatever 
made thee think of such a thing, Luke?” 

“T’ll tell thee. Moxham was buried last Saturday, and I knocked off 
work. I thought I wouldn't lift a pick again as long as the money lasted, 
Sunday morning I wanted to have a look at thee, so I sat me down out- 
side the Chime of Bells Inn, to watch for thee going to chapel. I saw 
thee take another way, and I wondered at it, and so I followed thee. 
Mary! Mary! I was watching through the window when thou washed 
them two skeletons of childer, and put them in one coffin ; and I saw how 
thy tears fell all the time, and how thou fed the poor mother and wiped 
her face with thy handkerchief. I saw it all, and,I went into the church- 
yard and laid me down in the long grass behind a big headstone, and I 
cried as I have not cried since I was a little lad; and I said, ‘I will give 
old Moxham’s money, every penny bit of it, to buy food for women and 
ehilder; and Mary Denby—God bless her!—will know who needs it most.’ 
And when I had said that, I felt nearer heaven and nearer thee than I 
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had felt for twenty years, and I kept still and listened to the trees 
whispering above me, and to the organ, and the people singing in church, 
and I would have prayed if I had dared to take His name into my sinful 
lips.” 

‘ Oh, Luke ! oh, Luke ! my dear, dear lad!” 

“ Don’t thee say that, Oh, don’t thee say that!” and he drew his coat 
sleeve across his eyes. 

“Tt is wonderful, Luke! Wonderful that God should pick thee out to 
help his perishing children. And thou hast done it without grudging 
and without delay—done it at once. He has been seeking thee, Luke. 
Go now and seek Him. Why, thou might have drunk this money!” 

“T should have drunk every penny of it if I had not brought it to 
thee.” 

‘‘ Still the old sin, Luke.” 

“ Still the old sin. I make a pound a week, and I drink ten shillings 
of it.” 

“ While the famine lasts, bring that ten shillings to me. Bring it every 
Saturday ; wilt thou, Luke ? ” 

“T don’t know as I can promise that.” 

“ Try—for one week ; just for one week, try, Luke.” 

He shook his head doubtfully, and went away without another word. 


—_—_—eeee= 


HYMN: THE WORD OF PROMISE. 


(BY SUPPOSITION. ) 


A Hymn set forth to be sung by the Great Assembly at Newtown, Mo. 12, 1, 
1636. Written by Oliver Wendell Holmes, eldest son of Rev. Abiel Holmes, 
eighth pastor of the First Church. 


Lorp, Thou hast led us, as of old, 
Thine arm led forth the chosen race 

Through foes that raged, through floods that roll’d 
To Canaan’s far-off dwelling-place. 


Here is Thy bounteous table spread, 
Thy Manna falls on every field, 
Thy grace our hungering souls hath fed, 
Thy might hath been our spear and shield. 


Lift high thy buckler, Lord of Hosts! 
Guard Thou Thy servants, sons and sires, 
While on the godless heathen coasts 
They light Thine Israel’s altar-fires ! 


The savage wilderness remote 

Shall hear Thy works and wonders sung; 
So from the rock that Moses smote 

The fountain of the desert sprung. 
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Soon shall the slumbering morn awake, 
From wandering stars of error freed, 

When Christ the bread of heaven shall break 
For saints that own a common creed. 


The walls that fence His flocks apart 
Shall crack and crumble in decay, 

And every tongue and every heart 
Shall welcome in the new-born day. 


Then shall His glorious Church rejoice 
His word of promise to recall— 
One sheltering fold, one Shepherd’s voice, 
One God and Father over all! 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLmEs. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Merciful or Merciless. By Sracxroou E. O’Detu. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
If we could take out of this book all the theology, and retain only the 


story, we should pronounce on it a very favourable verdict. The tale is 
full of interest and pathos, the plot well conceived, and developed with 
considerable art. If the primary object were to divert the leisure hours 
of its readers, it is an undoubted success. But clearly this is not the 
principal object. The author has conceived an intense hatred of the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, and one aim of the story is to bring it into 
discredit. In attempting to do this there is a display of strong feeling ; 
but it is not sustained by a corresponding force of reasoning. The most 
thoughtful supporters of the doctrine assailed would refuse to accept the 
presentation of it here given. On the other side, its opponents might 
reasonably be quite as unwilling to endorse an argument which gets rid 
of many other doctrines beside. For ourselves, we have as little sym- 
pathy with the views the author commends as with those he attacks with 
so much vehemence. In general, we fail to see any sign of competence 
for the discussion of the difficult question of which he treats. 


The Revealer Revealed; Thoughts upon the Revelation of Christ to 
and in His People. By W. Hay M. H. Arirxen, M.A. The Mission 
Pulpit. Fourth Series. (J. F. Shaw and Co.) This is a volume of 
Mission Sermons addressed to Christians, and dealing with various 
aspects in which Christ is revealed to and in His people, viz., as the 
Saviour, as the King, as the Teacher, as the Life-Power, and as the Bride- 
groom, and also with different ways in which Christians may, in their 
turn, reveal Christ to the world. The sermons are marked by all the 
well-known characteristics of this eminent mission preacher. 
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Hinduism Past and Present. By J. Murray Mircnett, M.A., LL.D. 
(Religious Tract Society.) This is a learned and scholarly, yet interesting 
and popular, treatise. At the present time, when’so much attention is 
being given to the subject of comparative religion, it is very important 
that the people should be correctly informed on the various points con- 
nected with it. We welcome, therefore, this valuable contribution to the 
understanding of one of the principal religions of the world. Its value is 
enhanced by an account of recent Hindu reformers, and a brief comparison 
between Hinduism and Christianity. 


Mothers’ Crown Jewels. By Mrs. C. B. Wuerter. (J. Jarrold and 
Sons.) This is a book which mothers would do well to “‘ read, mark, learn, 
andinwardly digest.” It will abundantly repay perusal. It teems with good 
advice, and is full of wise practical suggestions concerning the training 
and management of children. It would be difficult to mention any 
matter that has to do with the rearing of a family which is not touched 
upon in this volume. It is a sort of vade mecwm of which mothers, 
and especially thoge of the poorer classes, would do well to possess 
themselves. 


Dust Ho! and Other Pictures from Troubled Lives. By H. A. ForpE 
and her Sisters. (S.P.C.K.) The object of the writers of this book 
appears to have been twofold. First, to tell us something of the hidden 
lives of some of our poorer brethren, and secondly, to show that any efforts 
put forth to brighten them are due to Christianity—to the love of Christian 
people. The eye always helps the heart, and these pictures of troubled 
lives are well calculated to awaken the sympathy of the reader on behalf 
of the various classes to which they refer. 


Clerical Library. Platform Aids. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This 
book meets a distinct want. There are plenty of pulpit and class aidsy 
but really helpful books for speakers are exceedingly rare. The aids 
given in the volume before us are of the most useful and practical kind, 
viz., speeches by some of the most eminent Christian orators of the 
present and recent times. We heartily commend the book to all who 
are called upon to make platform speeches. It will be of immense service 
to them, both directly and indirectly. 


Lesson Studies from the Book of Genesis. By Eugene Stock. (Re- 
ligious Tract Society.) A reprint of papers which originally appeared 
in the Sunday-school Journal of America on the passages chosen by the 
International Lessons Committee. They strike us as being decidedly 
above the average, both in point of interest and suggestiveness. 


La Peninsule des Balkans, Vienne, Croatie, Bosnie, Servie, Bulgarie 
Rowmelie Turquie, Rowmanie. Par Emite pve Laveteye. Two Vols. 
A graphic account of any travels by a writer who, like M. de Laveleye, 
adds a picturesque touch of artistic and poetical feeling to an absolute 
fidelity in detail, and the clear balance of a judicial mind, must always 
be interesting. In the case of the volumes before us, this charm is 
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strengthened by the fact that the places and persons visited are not so 
well known amongst us as they deserve to be; that the author talked 
with and describes the most remarkable men in the countries he travelled 
through, and that our attention is just now specially drawn to these 
countries both on account of the disturbed state of Greece, and because 
amongst these small and struggling nationalities we see ‘“ home rule” 
exhibited in varying phases. To the relation of facts are added opinions 
as to the political condition and future prospects of each nationality, as 
influenced by race, religion, and history. There is running through the 
book, and incidentally ‘showing itself, proof of a strong conviction that 
luxury is at the root of modern evils. For instance, we are told that in 
Smyrna, the old strict Mahommedans, with their enforced sobriety and 
simple wants, are found to be more fit to be trusted with a sum of money 
than the Christians: but when, amidst Western civilization, their religion 
waxes feeble, and their desires increase, no principle or scruple suffices 
to stop them from gaining the gold that will buy the things they have 
learned to long for. The Zadrugas, too, are quickly fading away through 
the increasing taste for luxury. The description of these Zadrugas takes 
us back to a primitive state of society, when grandfather, father, and 
children dwelt and worked together. They met in one common room at 
meals, and had separate sleeping apartments. When a wedding was 
celebrated, a new room was built for the young couple. Widows and 
orphans were supported out of the common fund. The people of the 
Zadrugas are better off than those who live in isolated families, Their 
combined work and capital gives them larger farms, more stock, better 
implements. Their cheerful evenings, with companionship, dance, and 
song, save them from all temptation to go out where drinking and 
gambling are likely to lead them wrong. But, as the mother of an abbé 
regretfully told the author, this peaceful and patriarchal life is being 
gradually extinguished by the love of the women for new clothes and 
modern luxuries. They throw aside their ancient picturesque and durable 
dress for flimsy modern goods brought round by pedlars, which must 
first be bought, and then very soon replaced. This necessitates fresh 
supplies of money; the woman grudges the earnings that go into the 
common fund, quarrels ensue, the Zadruga becomes unbearable, and is 
broken up. A touch of humour is given to this conversation from the 
fact that the woman who so deeply lamented the good old times, and the 
vanity of her fellow-countrywomen, had herself assumed the European 
dress which is working so much evil! Her excuse was—‘' She who has 
the happiness and honour to be the mother of a priest can no longer wear 
the dress of a rustic.” 

The gem of the whole book is perhaps the picture of Monseigneur Stross- 
mayer, the Bishop of Djavoko. With a face of such spirituality that it 
recalls the saintly heads of Fra Angelico, he has also such wonderful 
faculty in all directions, that he has, from his boyhood, won the highest 
intellectual honours. Count Menghetti, who has known most of the 
great men of our time, says that there are amongst them two who seem 
to belong to another race, and these two are Bismarck and Strossmayer. 
The bishop devotes his revenues, which are very large, to the good of his 
people ; he encourages them to improve their agriculture ; he has founded 
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schools, colleges, and museums; he has collected a large library, and 
gathered many pictures from Italy, which he has visited whenever his 
health required a change. There is a touching account of his affection 
for these pictures—how he knew and loved each one; how his eye rested 
on each with pleasure as he recalled when and where it was bought. But, 
somewhat sooner than he expected, his dear people had room to receive 
these pictures and pupils who were waiting to copy them; so, despite his 
regrets, most of them were already in packing cases, and the rest would 
soon follow. Truly he acts up to his motto, “ Everything for faith and 
country.” 

The meeting between Bishop Strossmayer and Professor de Laveleye 
was truly idyllic. Strossmayer advanced with an affectionate embrace 
and greeting, “Welcome, friend and brother. Here you are amidst 
friends and brethren.” Here are two men, each of whom in some ages 
might but too probably have sent the other to the stake for varying reli- 
gious beliefs, meeting with joy, recognizing and welcoming their common 
aim—the good of humanity, founded upon a common motive—the 
realization of the Christian ideal. 

Great men ought to appreciate each other with greater justice than the 
duller faculties of ordinary mortals enable them to attain. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to read the opinion of this truly great man about our own 
most illustrious statesman :—‘‘The man whom I most desire to see is 
Gladstone. .. . What I admire and venerate in him is that his whole 
policy is guided by the love of humanity and justice, by respect for the 
rights even of the weak. When he braved the opinion of England, always 
favourable to the Turks, to defend with persuasive eloquence the cause of 
our poor Bulgarian brothers, we gave him our heartfelt blessing. This 
is the policy dictated by Christianity, and Gladstone is a true Christian. 
If all ministers were so, what a radiant future of peace and harmony 
would dawn upon our unhappy race!” M.de Laveleye adds his own very 
emphatic support to this opinion, which he confirms by the relation of 
another incident in Gladstone’s life, of which he was himself a witness. 
The book is dedicated to ‘* W. E. Gladstone, the illustrious defender of 
oppressed nationalities.’ Whatever may be our troubles, near at hand 
or afar off, we are still happy to have a leader who merits such a tribute 
from such men. The book so introduced appeals directly to the sym- 
pathies of a large part of the English nation. 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD, 


Turkey.—The following remarks respecting the present position of 
Christianity in Turkey are encouraging :—One obstacle to direct labour 
has been the scandal of Oriental Christianity ; but this scandal has largely 
lost its baneful influence. For six hundred years forms of worship, 
prevalent in the Oriental Churches, which were deemed idolatrous, and 
the unworthy lives of Oriental Christians, led the Turks to despise Chris- 
tianity, and prevented any candid examination of the claims of the gospel. 
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As a result of fifty-five years of missionary labour for the reformation of 
the Oriental Christians, however, the attention of the Turks has been 
drawn largely to the new form of Evangelical Christianity, which discards 
pictures and images, and demands as conditions of Church membership 
morality, temperance, and honesty. Many scandalous practices and 
erroneous teachings still prevail among the Christians of the East, but it 
is a great gain that not a few of those Christians are themselves ashamed 
of such practices and teachings, and that many Turks have come to 
recognize that these practices and teachings of Oriental Christians are no 
part of the religion of Jesus, and have learned to look away from the un- 
worthy representatives of Christianity to the life and works of Christ 
Himself. While thus, on the one hand, the minds of the Turks have been 
disabused of many erroneous impressions, on the other hand they have 
been brought into direct contact with the truth by means of Turkish 
translations of the Bible. It is estimated that at least 180,000 copies 
of the Turkish Scriptures in the Arabic character have already been put 
in circulation, mostly among the Turks themselves, and since 1866 the 
sales have amounted to some 5,000 copies a year. In not a few instances 
surprising results are known to have followed the careful reading of 
God’s Word by Turkish inquirers, and the sum total of results of such 
wide-spread dissemination of the Bible among the Turks must be very 
great and salutary. 


Japan.—Almost every day the attention of the public is drawn to this 


singular empire, and to the progress it is making in civilization. One of 
the most surprising facts recently brought to light is that there are in 
Tokio thirty voluntary societies organized for the purpose of scientific 
investigation. The progress of the gospel, too, is most encouraging. The 
latest statistics of Protestant missions show that in 1885 there were 151 
local churches, or an increase in the year of 18; the number of baptized 
persons was 11,602, an addition in the course of the year of 1,902. The 
contributions during the year were £4,681, being an increase over 1884 of 
£1,203. Regarding this subject of contributions, it is related that a 
missionary who was preparing a tract on giving, using as a basis the 
sermon on Tithes by blind Hohannes of Harpoot, engaged a Christian 
Japanese to copy out the tract. The copyist felt the force of the argu- 
ment and resolved to come up to the standard of one-tenth. The 
manuscript was then put into the hands of a native pastor for revision, 
and he too was convinced by it in regard to his own duty and the duty 
of his people. The result is that there is now one more self-supporting 
Church in Japan. These statistics and the many cheering and remark- 
able facts reported by the missionaries of the various societies labouring 
in the empire should not, however, lead any one to suppose that Japan 
can almost dispense with the efforts of foreign labourers. The work is 
only just begun. Out of 87 millions of people, not 15,000 have been con- 
verted to Protestant Christianity. The mass of the people has not been 
touched. Again, the immorality of native customs is a barrier to the 
truth. The conscience is deadened thereby. Again, modern sceptical 
philosophy is just now very attractive to the majority of Japanese 
students. Buddhism, too, is still a mighty power in the land. It has 
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the ear of the multitude, and its priests are sending their ablest men up 
and down the country to lecture against the foreign religion, as they term 
Christianity. There is, therefore, much work to be done, and now is the 
time to do it. Japan is born to be, and bound to be, a missionary nation. 
She is ‘‘the key to the Orient.’’ Already the Chinese Minister is 
arranging for Chinese students to enter the Tokio University, and Japanese 
Christians are talking of missions to Corea. In education, in material 
development, in government, and in religion, Japan is to do missionary 
service for her neighbour nations. Save Japan, and you have saved the 
Orient. 


Curna.—The history of the Inland China Mission is worthy of thoughtful 
notice on the part of every section of the Christian Church. The mission 
was inaugurated in 1866, when Hudson Taylor set sail for the Celestial 
Empire, taking with him a large party of missionaries. At present there 
are in the mission 36 married and 116 unmarried missionaries, and also 
114 paid native helpers. The stations are scattered through 14 provinces 
of the empire, and the communicants number 1,314 in 55 organized 
churches. But perhaps the most surprising fact in what we may call the 
external history of the mission is that from the beginning of the year up 
to May 26th, no less than 119 men and women had offered themselves for 
this work in China. The records of this mission are often cheering as 
showing how the Word of God is finding its way even into distant places, 
and doing its own blessed work. One of the missionaries narrates a long 
journey he took to see a farmer who in the time of the famine had 
travelled 150 miles from his home, had heard the gospel, received it and 
been baptized, and, after learning to read, had gone back to his native 
village. When the missionary reached the place on a Sunday morning, 
a crowd of heathen gathered round to see the foreigner. Presently they 
brought him a boy eight years old, who, they said, believes in your religion. 
The missionary said to the child, ‘Do you believe in Jesus?” With 
bright and happy eyes he said, “I do.”’ ‘‘ Do you believe your sins are 
forgiven?” ‘Yes, I believe that Jesus takes them away.” Several 
other Christians soon came up, and last of all the farmer himself, who had 
returned unexpectedly from a journey. They all went to his house and 
had worship—there were 18 persons in all. After singing, the missionary 
said, ‘‘ Who can pray?” “Oh!” was the reply, “all the Christians can 
pray.” And all there did pray, the children included. On his return 
journey, the missionary passed the cottage of a Christian man who had 
been suspended from church fellowship. The missionary came upon him 
unexpectedly, and found he was keeping a school, and teaching the boys 
to worship Jesus instead of Confucius. Several young men in the neigh- 
bourhood seem to have been truly converted to Christ through the means 
of this man, an outcast from the Church. 


Arrica.—Basutoland.—Writing in April last, the French missionaries 
say, ‘* We have reason to be thankful. Since the war with the colony 
in 1880 upset everything in Lessouto, the country has not had so quiet a 
time as during the past year. The people generally have been settling 
down from one extremity to the other of Lessouto. Massoupa, who 
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seemed as if he would never disarm, has now accepted the establishment 
of a magistrate in his territory, and Joel and Jonathan Molapo, who for 
some years have only met to fight, salute each other peacefully when 
meeting at Letsée, at a pitso where they have sat side by side. Is this 
real peace? We dare not as yet hope that it is so, still it is a truce 
which permits us to take up the work again with fresh energy. And we 
may say that the opportunity for action has not been lost. A campaign 
against brandy, carried on by all the missionaries who have this enemy 
in their district—a campaign in which we have had as a powerful ally 
the chief Mopeli, who has visited all the Lessouto, performing, indeed, a 
veritable crusade—has produced an unhoped-for result. Drunkenness 
from drinking brandy has almost everywhere ceased as if by magic, and if, 
unfortunately, the abundance of the crop of sorgho and the low price of 
corn has led to too great a consumption of native beer, at least the country 
is for the present delivered from ‘the white man’s poison.’ The enemy, 
beaten in one direction, has endeavoured to take revenge in another. Cir- 
cumcision has been largely practised this year in the whole country, and 
with a publicity and an official character that we thought it had lost for 
ever. It seemed as’ if both chiefs and people wished to establish and 
affirm their nationality by taking up the worst customs of former times, 
forgetting all that they owed, even as regards their national existence, 
to the work of their missionaries, and to the God who has been preached 
to them for more than half a century. The conferenee will try to set this 
right by means of a general letter to the chiefs, and may it please God 
that something may result from it, similar to that which has been 
achieved in the matter of brandy. The power that paganism has thus 
insolently displayed, the defiance it has, so to speak, thrown at the 
gospel, makes it our duty to be the more vigilant not to allow the gates to 
close which we see opening to the action of the Word of God. In order 
to do that, we must found annexes wherever they are asked for, and when 
such chiefs as Serotholi and Joel seek to have a missionary, we ought to 
be rich enough in men and money to be in a position to accede to their 
wish. Instead of that, we are compelled to discuss how we can utilize 
the feeble reinforcements of men that have come, and the poor pecuniary 
resources which are at our disposal, for we'must acknowledge that the 
stagnation of business, and the consequent want of money, have rendered 
the collections of our churches as a whole less and less productive.” 


Tue Conco. — The Baptist Missionary Herald for July gives an 
account of the first baptism which the missionaries in the Congo region 
have been permitted to perform. It was a lad who for two years had 
been a consistent Christian under the direct care of the missionary, and 
who was glad thus to confess Christ. The ceremony, though not wit- 
nessed by many persons, has led to much thought and inquiry in 8S. 
Salvador, where it took place. And indeed the missionary says that he 
is struck with the fact that in that town the mission has a large party in 
its favour. The Romish priests are doing what they can by presents to 
draw people to their side, but their success is not great. The Doms or 
noblemen of Congo seem to be true to the missionaries, and, it is thought, 
because they half believe that their teaching of religion is the true one. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


Tue Congregational Union meeting at Norwich on the eve of 
the celebration of the Jubilee of the Queen proposes, in 
accordance with all the traditions of Nonconformist loyalty, 
to give special prominence to that great national event. In 
common with all good subjects and true Englishmen, we 
rejoice in the continuance of that wise and constitutional rule- 
under which the nation has enjoyed such unexampled 
prosperity. The contrast between the Empire of to-day and 
the Empire as it was when the Queen ascended the throne is 
indeed sufficiently striking. We do not speak of increase of 
territory, though that has been more considerable than is 
realized by those who have not given attention to the subject. 
The expansion of the Empire has been the result, not so much 
of great war in which new territory has been acquired, as of 
the silent and often unobserved tendencies to growth which are 
at work on most of our frontiers. We more than doubt, how- 
ever, whether these extensions are to be reckoned as real gains, 
and assuredly they are not the points in the advance of the 
Empire on which we should look with most satisfaction. It is 
the improved condition of the various peoples under the Royal 
sceptre, the spread of enlightened principles of legislation, 
the development of the scientific temper with its far-reaching 
results, the extension of education among the people, and last, 
but not least, the change in the centre of political gravity, which 
VoL. XV. 46 
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are the features of most real and abiding interest in the story 
of this remarkable reign. We have been passing through a 
revolution not less significant because it has been so silently 
wrought. Forces of all kinds have been at work in its pro- 
duction, and it has affected political, commercial, social, and 
religious life ; the changes in each acting upon the others, and 
all uniting to transform the character of our society. It has 
been cleverly and truly said that while America is a republic 
with monarchical institutions, Great Britain is a monarchy with 
republican institutions. It is during the present reign that 
the latter statement has become more manifestly true. The 
republican spirit—that is, the spirit of popular liberty, of 
antagonism to class privileges, of social equality—has been 
abroad, and has made its influence felt everywhere. But the 
remarkable point is that it has not in any degree impaired 
the influence or stability of the monarchy. It is the peculiar 
honour of our Queen that she has strengthened the foundations 
of her throne, and that at a time when the tendencies of the 
times would seem to be distinctly hostile to monarchy. It is 
not easy to exaggerate the gain to this country from the 
influence of such a ruler at so critical a period in our history. 
Her fidelity to constitutional maxims and precedents, her 
capacity to appreciate the movements of popular thought and 
feeling, her readiness to accept great changes, even though 
they might be strongly democratic, have been of inestimable 
value tothe nation. The Jubilee of a sovereign so deservedly 
beloved affords a fit occasion for her subjects to give expression 
to their feelings of loyalty to her, and still more of gratitude 
to Him who, under her sway, has given the nation that 
security which is one of the essential conditions of prosperity 
and progress. Civil strife means turbulence at home and 
weakness abroad, and must be an arrest to all advance. 
Englishmen hardly understand how much they escape by 
immunity from an evil which has happily been averted by a 
wise government. We have had our discussions, our agitations, 
our heated struggles, and through them we have made steady 
advances in freedom, ‘‘ broadening slowly down from precedent 
to precedent.” That these great changes have been bloodless 
is largely due to the wisdom of a sovereign who has understood 
that the best safeguard of a throne is the affection of a free 
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people, and who has been loyal to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion as well as obedient to the letter. 

That Congregationalists, while uniting in the common 
patriotic sentiment of the times, should have special regard 
to their own position, and set themselves to inquire as to 
the influence which the period has exercised upon them 
and their churches, the extent to which they have shared in 
the general advance, their relative strength fifty years ago 
and now, and their fitness for the work of the coming 
time, is only natural. Were we to look at external relations 
only, that review would supply many grounds for congratu- 
lation. That Congregationalism is a force in the national 
life is recognized even by its most bitter enemies. They hate 
its principles, misrepresent its motives, often caricature its 
proceedings, but they cannot ignore its power. The change 
during the present reign has indeed been great. It has 
been brought about mainly by the resolute efforts of Non- 
conformists themselves. One grievance after another has 
been removed, but in every case we have had to contend 
against the force of a powerful hierarchy, who battled for each 
injustice as a necessary bulwark of their power, and indulged 
in the most pessimist prophecies as to the consequences to 
the country and to the cause of true religion from each new 
concession to our demands. Happily the resistance has been 
futile. We have profited by the growth of liberal sentiment, 
which we have done our best to promote. We have won 
strongholds which to our fathers appeared impregnable, and 
we have attained a power beyond their most sanguine 
anticipations. 

It may be still open to question whether Congregationalism, 
despite the increase in the number of its churches and the 
extent of its resources, is in such a healthy and vigorous 
condition as ought to satisfy those who are most interested 
in its future. The times ought to be favourable to a develop- 
ment of its strength. As the “ reign of the people” extends 
there ought to be freer scope for churches which, as they are 
democratic in their constitution, must be untrue to themselves 
and false to the teachings of their ‘“‘ Great Master ” if they are 
not popular in their sympathies. But whatever the facilities 
* which may thus be open to us, they will be unavailing unless 
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we have the sagacity, enterprise, and energy which alone can 
fit us to take advantage of them. We should be deceiving our- 
selves were we to trust to our democratic constitution as an 
instrument for attracting the democracy. We must establish 
our claim to its confidence by giving evidence of spiritual 
power in our living sympathy with the sorrows and sufferings 
of men; by our earnest zeal to seek and to save the lost ; by a 
presentation of the gospel in our lives, and in the work of our 
churches such as will constrain men to recognize that God is 
with us. The Church which will win the people is that 
Church which shall prove itself worthy by the reproduction of 
the spirit of the Lord Himself. Like Him, it must be tender 
and compassionate even to the greatest of sinners ; like Him, 
it must speak to rich and poor as alike children of the com- 
mon Father and equally near to His heart; like Him, it must 
be prepared to defy the prejudices of respectable religionism, 
and by its practice show that a human soul is more precious 
in its eyes than all the requirements of precedent, however 
venerable and sacred. The question for our consideration, 
and it cannot be too seriously pondered or too frankly faced, 
is whether in our churches there are signs of the presence of 
these great qualities. 

Some of our critics tell us that we have become so poli- 
tical that we have lost not a little of our spiritual vitality 
and force. Dr. Rigg has been putting forth this view 
in The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, with that absolute 
confidence in the correctness of his diagnosis which never 
seems to fail minds of his type. We fail to see what advan- 
tage is likely to accrue from the style of criticism which Dr. 
Rigg has seen fit to adopt, when employed by the defender of 
one of the free churches in relation to the system of another. 
Our rivalry, since rivalry there must be, should be of a friendly 
character. As we pointed out last month, Congregationalists 
and Methodists represent different types of Christian life, and 
action, and as neither can supply the place nor do thé work 
of the other, there ought to be no unworthy jealousies between 
us. The apostle teaches us that “there are diversities of 
workings, but the same God, who worketh all things in all.” 
Why should not each recognize the work of God in the other, 
even though it be of a pattern different from his own? Dr. 
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Rigg does not sympathize with those wider views of Christian 
duty which have been carried out by some Congregationalists 
in these days, with their endeavour to leaven-political life with 
religious principle, above all, with their efforts to free religion 
from the corrupting influence of State interference. But is it 
impossible for him to understand that “ political Dissenters,” 
as they are invidiously and offensively called, are as conscien- 
tious as he is in his opposition to them? We might have 
expected that one who looks at subjects in a philosophical 
spirit would have appreciated, even if he did not altogether 
approve, the honest attempt to save public life from the injury 
which must be done when politics are treated as outside the 
range of Christian principle. But if this was too much to 
hope, it is surely no unreasonable demand that he should speak 
with knowledge and discrimination, that his assertions should 
be carefully weighed and well sustained, that, above all things, 
he should be certain that he is not bringing a railing accusa- 
tion against men who, though they offend him by their politics, 
are at all events Christian brethren. How far he has done 
this our readers may judge from the following. 


Ido not imagine any person of authority will contradict me when I 
say that the Church organization of Congregational Independency rests 
far less on a basis of spiritual character and experience at the present 
time than it did eighty or even fifty years ago, ané that convictions as to 
not merely Church government, but the relations of Church and State, 
now occupy a position and fill up a space in the creed and qualifications 
of a Church member, not merely much more commanding than formerly, 
but of a different character. The experimental religious qualification has 
in many congregations diminished, with a steady continuity, until now it 
has become indefinite, while the politico-ecclesiastical shibboleth, in a 
form of increasing distinctness, has become, from year to year, a more 
indispensable qualification. Under these circumstances, what is to be- 
come in future of the spiritual qualification of the Church member? Is 
not all that is required now, in many Churches, a profession, more or 
less vague, of orthodox Christian belief-—(although as to the orthodoxy, 
where is the standard to be found ?)—a reputable position in society, 
and sympathy with anti-State Church principles ? 


We read this extraordinary statement to a number of Con- 
gregational ministers. They listened in blank amazement, 
which was speedily followed by mocking laughter, and that in 
its turn by a righteous indignation. That a Christian minister 
of high standing should make himself responsible for such a 
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calumny upon a body of fellow Christians, whose only offence 
is that they do not agree with his views, seemed, at first, 
incredible ; but when it was realized, it was naturally resented. 
For ourselves, we can only say that a more complete mis- 
representation of the state of things among us, it is not easy 
to frame. A “‘ politico-ecclesiastical shibboleth,” which, “in 
a form of increasing distinctness, has become, from year to 
year, a more indispensable qualification,” for church fellow- 
ship is unknown to us, nor have we met any of our ministers 
who has ever heard of an approach to anything of the kind. 
We do not believe that there is a Congregational Church in 
which it would be tolerated. Our only marvel is where Dr. 
Rigg can have got his information. 

As a matter of fact, wé have no ecclesiastical test for church 
fellowship. Speaking for the churches with which we are 
acquainted (and they are not a few), we affirm that they do not 
even insist that their members shall hold Congregational 
views of church polity. We hold that in Christ’s Church no 
law should rule but His, which is, that they who name His 
name shall depart from iniquity. Our endeavours to embody 
that ideal may be very imperfect and unsatisfactory, but, at 
all events, we do not mar its simplicity and beauty by intro- 
ducing the requirement that every member shall believe in the 
Divine and exclusive authority of the Congregational model. 
Our churches are constructed on that model, and the pastors 
who preside over them are assumed to be Congregationalists. 
We should go further, and say that if they are consistent with 
the fundamental principle of Congregationalism, as set forth 
by Dr. Rigg in his article, they must be opposed to a State 
Church. A man who undertakes to reconcile the principle 
that the Church of Christ is a fellowship of converted and 
spiritual men, with the idea that the nation is a Church, has a 
difficult, not to say impossible, task before him. Logically (as 
it appears to us) a Congregationalist must hold what Dr. Rigg 
calls “‘ anti-State Church principles.” But no requirement to 
this effect is made of any member, or even minister of us. 
In our public assemblies we assert our principles, and point 
out the results to which they lead, but if any one among us 
shrinks from these results, and chooses to place himself in 
opposition to the laws of logic and common sense in this 
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matter, we pass no sentence of excommunication. We are 
bound to defend our own position, and we may thus be 
placed in an antagonism to those who assail Congregation- 
alism from behind Congregational intrenchments. But that 
is inevitable. We are not particularly anxious to justify 
ourselves on this point, for we are simply seeking to do 
loyal service to truth. To our own Master we stand or fall, 
and can say with humble confidence like the apostle, ‘‘ Yea, 
doubtless we shall be holden up.” All this, however, is a 
matter of individual conviction and practice. Our churches, 
we repeat, make no attempt to secure the “ politico-ecclesias- 
tical uniformity ” about which Dr. Rigg dreams. As a matter 
of fact, it is not secured. Our churches include numbers who 
have been attracted to them by interest in the ministry, but 
who are not Congregationalists. We do not suppose that they 
profess to be Congregationalists because they are in union 
with us. That profession means a desire for Christian fellow- 
ship, and that only. Of course it implies that they have no 
objection to Congregational forms of worship, or modes of 
administration, or they would not unite with us at all, but it 
does not assume anything beyond that. We are not contend- 
ing that this freedom is wise; we assert only that it is the 
fact. Complaint is often heard that sufficient stress is not 
laid on Congregational principles in our teaching, and there 
is reason for it. The last thing that can truly be said is that, 
either in the preaching or in the administration of the church, 
do we subordinate spiritual aims to a miserable sectarianism. 
It is supposed by some, indeed it is coutinually reiterated 
by the Church Defence journals, that our pulpits are given up 
to continual attacks upon the Anglican Church. We meet 
the suggestion with a flat denial. There have been crises in 
public affairs when the vital principles of national righteous- 
ness have been at stake, when our ministers have thought it 
right to try and arouse the conscience of their people as to 
the real issues at stake. But these are exceptions, and they 
are not frequent. As to frequent or systematic attacks upon 
the Established Church, we do not say they are unknown, for 
that would be to answer for a multitude of preachers of whose 
sermons we can have no actual knowledge. But we can con- 
fidently assert, that if there are any examples of the kind, 
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they must be few and obscure. The mistake in this matter 
may possibly arise from confounding the public action of 
the Union with the practice of the churches qué churches. 
The Congregational Union is a representation of the opinion 
of the churches of which it is composed, and politico-eccle- 
siastical questions necessarily come within its purview. When 
we remember, further, that the Congregationalists everywhere 
are among the most active members of the Liberal party, we 
may have some inkling as to the origin and growth of the 
idea that our churches are politico-ecclesiastical societies. It 
has nevertheless no foundation whatever in fact. 

The great offence of Congregationalists, in Dr. Rigg’s eyes, 
is the attitude they take to the State Church. What is strange 
to us is that one who is so anxious to get at the philosophy 
of such questions does not see that we have no choice if we 
would be faithful to the truth we have received. The more 
spiritual our Nonconformity, the more impossible is it for us 
to acquiesce in the outrage done to all our conceptions of a 
Church by the existence of a national establishment of 
religion. But even were we disposed to unworthy acquies- 
cence in an institution which does not only inflict positive 
injustice upon us, and so offends our sense of political justice, 
but which misrepresents and degrades the religion of Christ, 
we are not allowed to adopt this craven policy. We are in 
presence of a movement which aims at the suppression of 
Dissent. Ecclesiastical, social, political influences are all at 
work against us. In some respects our struggle is harder to- 
day than in the times when we were apparently weaker, and 
when our fathers were hampered by numerous political dis- 
abilities. The loud assertions of Church authority which we 
hear on every side can only be met by the firm maintenance 
of Congregational principles. Those principles have a political 
aspect, because a State Church is a political institution, but 
their root is in the spiritual truths which are the foundation 
of our Independency. 

So far are we at one with Dr. Rigg. The most important 
principle of Congregationalism is the ‘‘ experimental religious 
qualification,” and the chief peril of the time is that this 
may fall into the shade. But this danger proceeds from in- 
fluences which affect Wesleyan as well as Congregational 
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churches. If we are not mistaken, we have read complaints 
in the Conference of the neglect of class meetings by not a few 
Methodists. We do unwisely to reproach each other in this 
matter, for we are both suffering—it may be, we in a greater 
degree than our brethren—from the same cause: the temper 
of the age inclining too many to get rid of the supernatural 
side of religion, including the Divine life in the soul of man. 
Instead of hurling unfair charges against one another, the 
course of Christian wisdom would be to seek how we may 
best co-operate for the quickening of the faith of men in the 
common truth. Dr. Rigg may be surprised to hear it, but it is 
nevertheless true, that the most earnest of “ political Dis- 
senters ’’ are those who cling most devoutly to the spiritual 
truth, and that this is the secret of their earnestness. They 
are believers in progress, they are hopeful where others are 
feeble and desponding, they have an optimism which to many 
seems sheer fanaticism because they have faith in God. That 
faith laughs at impossibilities ; forbids them to listen to weak 
counsels of expediency, or to trust in an arm of flesh for 
spiritual service; silences the pleadings of selfishness and 
inspires with a courageous hope. In so far as these qualities 
are found in our churches will they be found equal to the 
strain of the coming times. We will not attempt now to 
decide how far they exist at present. This only do we say, 
that such weakness as may be found in us+is due, not to such 
causes as that to which Dr. Rigg traces it, but to the more 
serious evil at which we have glanced, and from which, alas ! 
we are not suffering alone. 


——————-$-o- e—__—_- 


A MERRY HEART. 


Or late years it has become one of the commonplaces of 
moralists and of preachers that our physical condition exerts 
a very great influence on our moral character and our spiritual 
life. A man’s physical temperament, for example, has very 
much to do with his force of will, with his industry, his per- 
severance, his courage, his patience, his good temper, and 
many other great virtues ; and the moods of our spiritual life 
are also affected, for good or evil, by all the vicissitudes of our 
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physical health. The wise discipline of the body is, there. 
fore, a moral and religious duty. 

But this is only one half of the truth, and I am not sure 
that it is the more important half. If we think only of the 
influence—real as it is—of the lower life on the higher life, we 
shall be in danger of sinking into Fatalism. For there are 
many elements of our physical well-being which are not under 
our own control. If our pulse is sluggish, we cannot make it 
more vigorous. We cannot turn the wind from the cruel and 
malignant east to the generous north-west. There are physical 
evils which give way only to fresh air and vigorous exercise, 
and there are millions of men and women who, by the hard 
necessities of life, can get very little exercise, and can seldom 
breathe the air of the sea, the mountains, or the moors. The 
temperament that we were born with we cannot change: it 
will remain with us till we pass into the freer, larger life that 
we hope for beyond death. And so we may conclude that we 
are under the tyranny of Necessity ; that since our physical 
condition, which we cannot change by any efforts of our own, 
affects our temper, and affects even the brightness of our joy 
in God and the fervour of our love for Him, we are not 
responsible for our emotion or our gloom, for our unbelief or 
the coldness of our religious life. 

That is a most perilous and ruinous conclusion. We ought 
to remember that, if the lower life has a most powerful 
influence on the higher life, it is equally true that the 
higher life has a most powerful influence on the lower life; 
and this second truth is the more masculine and invigorating. 
We are in danger of forgetting it, and yet the experience and 
the observation of every man confirmit. It is just as true to- 
day as it was two or three thousand years ago, that ‘‘ a merry 
heart is a good medicine, but a broken spirit drieth up the 
bones.” In these summer and autumn months many of the 
readers of Tue ConcrecaTionaList are trying to find physical 
energy among the mountains of Scotland and Wales and the 
glaciers of Switzerland, or on the sands and the cliffs of 
pleasant towns by the sea. It may be well for them to con- 
sider that their physical vigour depends partly upon their 
moral and spiritual life, and that they might be healthier and 
stronger if they prayed more, if they attended worship more 
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regularly, and if they were more careful to keep the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 

There is a remarkable illustration of the relation between 
the physical and the spiritual life in the Thirty-second Psalm. 
David is looking back upon the months of desolation and 
misery which followed his great crimes, and he says: ‘‘ When 
I kept silence, my bones waxed old through my roaring all the 
day long. For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me: 
my moisture was changed as with the heat of summer.” David 
was a man of genius, and he felt intensely. While he refused 
to face his crimes and to acknowledge them there was a fierce, 
moral struggle, and his physical strength was wasted. But 
how could he bring himself to confess that he had been guilty 
of sins as gross and as flagrant as were ever committed by 
the basest of mankind? He was king of God’s elect race; he 
had received wonderful manifestations of the Divine goodness ; 
Divine inspiration had rested on him. He knew that he was 
guilty ; but there was angry, passionate resentment whenever 
he thought of his guilt; and he thought of it always. But 
his pride could not stoop. He writhed in agony when he tried 
to force himself to acknowledge that the crimes were really 
his—that he had been guilty of adultery, had been a traitor 
to his friend, had murdered him. It was too terrible. But 
until he confessed his wickedness God’s hand was heavy upon 
him, and there was fever in his veins, and his physical vigour 
was broken. In David’s experience there was something 
wildly tragic; where the moral struggle is less stormy its 
physical effects are less violent. But are there not many cases 
in which physical depression may be accounted for by habitual 
moral restlessness ? 

A man is consciously living below what he has seen to be 
the true level of the Christian life. There may be no definite 
moral offences, but there are regions of conduct which are 
withdrawn—consciously and habitually withdrawn—from the 
control of Christ. There was a time when he attempted to 
live in a higher and nobler style; but he has become self- 
indulgent, or he has set his heart on making money, or he 
has given to pleasure what he knows is too large a place in 
life, or in some other way he has surrendered the fair ideals 
of righteousness that once made his imagination glow with 
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splendour and kindled in him a vehement enthusiasm. Like 
David he keeps silence. He makes excuses. He is no worse 
than other Christian men. If he has faults, he has com- 
pensating virtues. The circumstances of his home or of his 
business are against him. He cannot bring himself to a 
frank confession that he is in the wrong; and he makes 
no serious effort, in the strength of God, to do better. 

To such a man, while he continues in that mood, nothing 
can give relief. In the centre of his heart there is a settled 
discontent with his own ways of life. It never leaves him for 
long. All that he can do is to forget himself, to seek distraction 
in business, politics, science, literature, and amusement. He 
may find that whenever he is present at worship the pain 
returns; unless, indeed, the sermons he hears and the ser- 
vices he attends are of a kind that act like a moral opiate 
on his pain. And when he prays alone the pain returns; 
he prays—not too often—not too long; prayer is distasteful 
to him and unreal. His only escape may seem to be in alto- 
gether forgetting the more august aspects of life and its infi- 
nite issues. But even this will give no permanent relief. 
He has seen the Divine glory, and has had visions of what 
life might be under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and 
under the rule of the laws of Christ ; he can never be at rest 
until with his whole heart he attempts to live for God—or, 
until with his whole heart he resolves not to live for Him. 

Till then the secret trouble will remain. The consciousness 
of violating what he has once seen to be the highest law will 
make him always ill at ease. To use a common phrase, he 
will always ‘‘ have something on his mind’’; and there will 
be physical as well as moral depression. Medicine will not 
reach it; no sea voyage will reach it ; hunting will not reach 
it; he may climb the snow mountains, and this will not reach 
it. The ‘merry heart” will never be his. The glow and 
the radiance even of physical health will never be recovered 
until he again determines that he will find perfection and 
blessedness in God. The four Gospels will do more for him 
than all the contents of the pharmacopeia; a quiet prayer- 
meeting than the most bracing air of the hills; an hour 
alone with God, day after day, than the waters of Carlsbad 
or the sun of the Riviera. 
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There is another and a very different way in which the 
truth is illustrated. Some people are dissatisfied—not with 
themselves, but with their circumstances, with their relatives 
and their friends. They have their own ideas of the kind of 
life in which they could exert all their powers, master all 
their faults, and be perfectly happy; but that life is impos- 
sible to them, and they are permanently discontented. Their 
discontent spoils their temper, prevents them from doing their 
best, and gradually wastes their health and strength. The 
waste goes on slowly, but in the course of time it tells. A 
month’s rest in the summer does something for them ; it is the 
escape from the moral air which they are always breathing 
that does them most good—not the mere change from town 
to country, from the dreary streets to the cliffs or the hills. 
But as soon as they are at home again they begin to decline. 
What they want is a “merry heart”; a “merry heart” 
would be ‘‘a good medicine”’ tothem. If they are to get it 
they have to learn that a Christian man’s chief concern should 
not be about the kind of work in which he has to spend his 
time and strength ; but about the spirit, the energy, and the 
fidelity with which he does it. It is not for him to choose his 
task, but to ‘‘ choose to do it well.” 

God forbid that I should say that it ought to make no diffe- 
rence to us whether our life is easy, pleasant, animating, or 
whether it is monotonous, hard, anddreary. There is nothing 
of stoicism in our Lord’s teaching, and even a saint would 
find life pleasanter in a bright country house than in a court 
off the Seven Dials. But I do say that we should remember 
how brief are our mortal years, and that if there is little 
pleasure to be hoped for in this world, we have the sure hope 
of eternal blessedness in the next. We should remember that 
the work which we have to do is the service which we are 
appointed to render to man and to God, and the discipline of 
our eternal perfection. If we can grasp that conception of 
life, we shall have a ‘‘ merry heart.” Our life may be irk- 
some, but it is the life in which God wants us to illustrate 
fortitude, industry, patience, and trust; and, perhaps, no 
easier life would educate us for our place in the eternal home 
of the saints. 

But some of us, as I have said, are discontented with the 
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people about them—always discontented. They are not very 
clever; perhaps some of them are provokingly dull, and, of 
all provocations, the provocations of dulness are among the 
most irritating. Or they are domineering, or self-willed, or 
suspicious. Or they like their own way, and are pertinacious, 
and unscrupulous, and reckless in their endeavours to get it. 
And so there is habitual resentment and suppressed anger. 
The heart is never merry, and the result is loss of health— 
not positive disease, though that, perhaps, is sometimes pro- 
duced by habitual unhappiness—but a diminution of vital 
force ; there is no physical elasticity or joyousness. 

Well, we should all like to live with saints, and with bright, 
interesting, charming people; but are any of us quite sure 
that if all the saints and the bright, interesting, charming 
people lived together, we should have a chance of belonging 
to the blessed company ? And if we and all these delightful 
people lived in some fair land apart, what would become of 
the rest of mankind? They would have no chance of 
becoming better and brighter. 

The true way to have a ‘‘ merry heart ” is to take people as 
we find them. There is something good in everybody, and we 
should try to discover it; we should assume, as a matter of 
course, that we, ourselves, are at fault if we cannot discover 
it. And things might have been worse with us. One of our 
brothers may be a little dull, but he might have been a per- 
fect fool. One of our sisters may be a little irritable, but 
she might have been a perfect fiend. Our employer may 
sometimes be inconsiderate and unreasonable, but he might 
have been a perfect tyrant. If, instead of yielding to discon- 
tent that the people about us have so many faults, we love 
them, and by our love try to make them better, a ‘‘ merry 
heart” will come sooner or later, for love has always an 
element of joy in it, and the “merry heart” will be a “good 
medicine.” 

In our scheme of life we should try to provide for happi- 
ness as well as for righteousness, and we should provide for 
happiness for the sake of righteousness. A ‘ merry heart” 
will make it easier to keep a “ good conscience ” towards both 
God and man. 

But a life with abounding luxury in it may make a ‘ merry 
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heart ” impossible. Ask some men and women how it is that 
they are so careworn, and that their health is so uncertain 
and frail. If they told you the truth they would say, ‘‘ Ah, if 
we were but living as we lived twenty years ago, in a house 
for which we paid half our present rent, and had only half as 
many servants, we should be happy and strong.” For them 
it may be very hard to make a change. But young people 
who want to have a “‘merry heart ’ should resolve to live a 
long way within their income. A large house with pleasant 
grounds, a carriage and horses, are, in themselves, favourable, 
no doubt, to physical health. But it is infinitely better— 
better for health as well as for morals and for the religious life 
—to live free from care, in a small house, in a noisy road, under 
the smoke, than in the most charming of villas, with green- 
houses about it, or in the most beautiful of the country ‘‘man- 
sions’” described in attractive advertisements in The Times—if 
in the pleasanter house there is constantly recurring anxiety, 
and a perpetual struggle to avoid debt. The ambitious style 
of living among the middle classes of this country, which 
was encouraged by the great commercial prosperity of fifteen 
years ago, has not only led to many miserable commercial 
disasters, and to many disgraceful commercial crimes ; it has 
destroyed the happiness of innumerable men that have escaped 
ruin. Incessant anxiety has impaired their health, lessened 
their religious earnestness, and injured the nobleness and 
generosity of their moral temper. Had they been content to 
live more simply, they would have kept a ‘‘ merry heart,” 
and with a ‘‘merry heart” troops of bright and gracious 
blessings, which have now deserted them—a stronger pulse, 
a clearer brain, a firmer step, a warmer love for men, and a 
heartier joy in God. R. W. DALE. 
Birmingham. 


MR, SAMUEL MORLEY. 


Tae extraordinary gathering at the funeral of Mr. Samuel 
Morley supplied abundant testimony, not merely to the high 
character and splendid liberality of our honoured friend, but 
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to the catholicity of his temper, and the far-reaching extent 
of his influence. Christians of various sects, and politicians 
of different parties were there; princes of commerce jostled 
representative workmen; men who might probably have had 
a difficulty in finding any other point of common interest 
were drawn together by a desire to do honour to one whose 
unselfish devotion to the work of truth, righteousness, and 
benevolence, had secured him this multitude of friends. Such 
a typical representation of the forces which are at work in 
the metropolis and the country for the elevation of the de- 
graded and the recovery of the lost, for sweetening the lot of 
the toiler, and asserting the rights of the oppressed, for making 
straight that which is crooked in our social arrangements, and 
redressing what is wrong, and for doing it all under the lead 
as well as under the inspiration of the gospel, has seldom 
been seen. In some respects Lord Shaftesbury occupied a 
position more exalted, but Samuel Morley was more distinctly 
a man of the people, with whom he never lost touch. He 
died plain Samuel Morley. High distinctions might have been 
his, but they had no attraction for him. If we were to have 
the ideal Second Chamber of which some dream, he would 
have been eminently fitted to take his place in it as a repre- 
sentative of that commercial ciass for whose best interests he 
had done so much. But to a seat in the House of Lords, as it 
is, he did not aspire, and it was one of his titles to honour 
among the people that he was superior to the vulgar ambition 
which covets a title, and is willing to accept a peerage as the 
fitting reward for party fidelity. It would have been little 
short of a humiliation had Samuel Morley taken his place by 
the side of Lord Brabourne and others of the same type. He 
consulted his own dignity better by declining so ambiguous an 
honour, and the people, never slow to appreciate true man- 
hood, respected him all the more for the refusal. The noble, 
might it not be said the regal simplicity of his character, 
impressed spectators almost as much as his princely muni- 
ficence, and the numerous expressions of sorrow coming from 
innumerable quarters were a tribute to real worth, as genuine 
and as precious as any man could have desired. 

It is such a man that The Spectator has been pleased to 
describe as “narrow” and “ Philistine.” The latter epithet 
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is ludicrously inappropriate, for Samuel Morley had intense 
love both for ‘‘ sweetness and light.” It may be (I am not 
sufficiently cognizant of the facts to speak with precision on 
the subject) that he did not contribute as largely to educational 
work as to purely philanthropic or distinctly religious work, 
but if so, it was the result of a maxim on which he was ac- 
customed to act. He gave with the largest liberality where 
he supposed the helpers were least numerous and the need of 
his support therefore less urgent. There are, he would argue, 
numbers who cared for education but are indifferent to the 
missionary work of the Church, and as that was near to his 
heart, he reserved himself to meet its demands. But he was 
interested in all progress in a way utterly inconsistent with any 
Philistine tendencies. As to the “‘ narrowness,”’ itis eminently 
desirable that we should have a full definition of the term. 
Is it to be assumed that a definite creed, especially if it be an 
Evangelical one, is narrow; that,in fact, Evangelical and narrow 
are synonymous, and they only can properly be described as 
“broad” or ‘‘ advanced” thinkers who assert their indepen- 
dence of all theological restraint, and especially their hostility 
tothe system often, though improperly, designated Calvinism, 
—the term being applied to a system which embraces all that 
is characteristic of Evangelical doctrine, much of which is 
common to Arminians and Calvinists alike? That system, like 
any other, becomes narrow when it is held in a harsh, severe, 
or intolerant temper, but that kind of temper may be just as 
manifest on the opposite side. I shall not fail to protest 
against the unfair prejudice, whether against a man or a 
system, which is created by this endeavour to identify fidelity 
to Evangelical truth with reaction or bigotry. A doctrine 
is to be judged by the evidence it can adduce in its favour, 
and to be pronounced true or false as it is able to stand 
this test. Whether it is narrow or broad is irrelevant. So 
with the man. Breadth is an attribute of his sympathy 
and his temper rather than of his creed. He is truly broad 
who is widely tolerant, who realizes that his own knowledge 
has limits, and never arrogates for himself the infallibility he 
denies to others; whose generosity to others does not weaken 
his loyalty to his own convictions ; whose earnest desire is to 
serve the truth, but whose service is always rendered in love. 
VOL. XV. 47 
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Judged by these principles, Mr. Samuel Morley was anything 
but narrow. He was firm in his own opinions and strenuous 
in their maintenance, but he was anything but harsh or un- 
charitable in his judgments of those whose views he felt bound 
to condemn. We can quite understand that a verdict such ag 
that we have cited should be pronounced by those who did 
not accept the creed which he held with passionate intensity, 
and who know but little of the sweetness of spirit which was 
so characteristic of the man. But while Mr. Morley could 
and would have shown the spirit of a hero in defence of 
what he believed to be the truth, he continually showed 
a singular kindness and nobility towards many whom he 
regarded as its enemies. 

It was my misfortune many years ago, when I was a 
young minister, to cross him at one of the Union assem- 
blies. It was during the period when the British Standard 
was exciting suspicion of men of independent thought, and 
doing its utmost to create an atmosphere of doubt and 
distrust. The Chairman of the year in his address had 
broached some views in relation to the Bible which at the 
time were startling by their novelty. Mr. Morley was one 
of those whom they disturbed, and he expressed his feelings 
with his usual courtesy, but still with considerable emphasis 
and strength, declaring that he felt as though he had lost an 
old friend since coming into the chapel. The Chairman was 
an intimate personal friend whose veneration for the Bible 
I knew to be as profound as that of any one in the assembly, 
and though I was a young man I felt I could not be quiet. I 
ventured to question Mr. Morley’s judgment and to assure 
him that the Bible had as much preciousness and authority 
for the Chairman and those who agreed with him as for him- 
self. I should not have been surprised if Mr. Morley had 
resented the presumption of the young man, perhaps doubted 
his own orthodoxy. But so far from that, he came up to me 
afterwards, and with the simplicity and frankness which gave 
such a charm to his manner, began to converse freely on the 
subject of the morning. It was not thus that a .narrow 
Philistine would have acted. 

I should be doing him gross injustice were I to convey the 
impression that he was in any degree less devoted to the 
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Evangelical faith than has been generally supposed. It may 
be that in his later years he came to be less anxious about 
innovation in small or secondary matters; it is certain 
that to him, as to every good man as his character ripens, 
Chriss Himself became more precious than any theories 
about Him, and he may possibly have become more ready 
to discern spiritual affinities where there were serious doc- 
trinal differences ; but for himself he held very firmly by 
the old truth. And assuredly there is much to be said in 
behalf of a truth which moulds a character at once so lofty 
and so simple, with so much strength of principle and force 
of will, and yet with such remarkable child-likeness of 
temper as that of Samuel Morley. What he was was due 
to his faith. His religion pervaded his whole nature and 
governed his entire life. No one would claim perfection 
forhim. He had like “ frailties and infirmities” with other 
men. It may be that his ideal of Christian life may seem 
to many too severe and too Puritanic, but at all events he 
sought to translate it into action, and in doing so he: be- 
came an example of humble, unpretending godliness. His 
aim was to make his life a fountain of good in every 
sphere which he occupied. Money, time, power of speech, 
personal influence were all used by him as talents for which 
he had to give account, and ever living as under the great 
Taskmaster’s eye he sought to make them all contribute to 
the glory of God in the redemption of humanity from the 
myriad sorrows by which it is afflicted, and, above all, from 
the sin which is the great curse of all. A man more intent 
on doing right, or one who more fully reached my own con- 
ception of Christian character, it has never been my privilege 
toknow. It was not that I always agreed with him. Very 
far from it, for I often dissented from his judgments. Men 
of independent mind are sure sometimes to differ ; but when 
I most differed, I respected his motives. It is no slight 
thing to feel in relation to any man that his eye is single, 
and that if he errs, he errs only through that imperfection 
inknowledge to which even those of purest motives are liable. 

Take, for example, the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. There are 
few points on which he was more opposed to the vast majority 
of his Congregational brethren, but no one ever questioned 
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his motive, nor was the respect in which he was held at all 
diminished. One writer has said that in this matter he only 
acted in accordance with his own principles. It would haye 
been more true to say that he acted in harmony with his 
deep religious sentiments and instincts, which is a vory 
different-matter. His principles, his absolute faith in truth 
and righteousness, his broad view of civil and religious liberty, 
his disbelief in any political or social disabilities because of 
religious opinions, ought to have guided him to a different 
conclusion. But an overmastering religious feeling prevented 
him from following out these principles to their logical issue. 
We deeply regretted it, but how was it possible to blame one 
who certainly was acting in obedience to his own conscience ? 
The very principle for which we were contending restrained 
the censure which we might have been tempted to pro- 
nounce. I remember being at a dinner party where several 
members of Parliament were present at the time of the 
Bradlaugh excitement. It was just after one of the divisions 
in which Mr. Morley had voted against the Government. 
Feeling was strong, for the Liberal party were bitterly morti- 
fied at the defeat which they had suffered. A gentleman sitting 
at my side was as earnest as any of the company, but turn- 
ing to me he said: ‘‘As to Morley, I always feel I can 
say nothing, because of his goodness.” ‘This was striking 
testimony to come from one who, to say the least, had no 
sympathy with Mr. Morley’s religion, and who at the moment 
was extremely indignant at the defeat of a measure in which 
he was strongly interested. If outsiders could pay such 
a tribute to his worth,’'what should we do who knew him more 
intimately, and therefore viewed him with more affection and 
even reverence ? 

Another incident in connection with the same controversy 
supplies a striking illustration of Mr. Morley’s character. A 
minister called on him the morning after one of the Bradlaugh 
divisions to solicit his help for a new chapel he was about to 
build. The conversation, beginning I know not how, turned 
upon the division, and the minister, a man of enthusiastic 
temperament, and an earnest opponent of the injustice and 
tyranny of which he considered that Mr. Bradlaugh was the 
victim, spoke somewhat strongly of the Liberals who had 
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been untrue to their principles at such a crisis. His zeal 
had made him oblivious for the moment of the fact that Mr. 
Morley himself had been among the most conspicuous of the 
deserters, but, as might be expected, it was not long before 
he discovered his mistake. The discussion waxed rather hot 
between them, and the minister went away, concluding that 
he had failed in his object, and probably reproaching himself 
for his strange indiscretion. It was not long, however, before 
he had a letter from Mr. Morley, saying that probably they 
had both expressed themselves too ‘‘ strongly,” and promising 
to give a large subscription to his building and to lay the 
foundation stone as requested. 

Goodness was Mr. Morley’s greatness. I never knew how 
beautifully simple and childlike was his temper till we were 
accidentally thrown together, a few years ago, in a railway 
journey. We were the sole occupants of a compartment 
for more than two hours, and the conversation made an im- 
pression on my mind which has never been effaced. We 
talked on subjects which led to a very free outpouring of his 
soul, and the conversation led me to form an estimate of him 
which all that I have observed since has more than confirmed. 
Hitherto I had seen him from the outside. NowTI learned 
something of the “true inwardness’’ of the man, and the 
effect was greatly to enhance my respect and affection for him. 

No one who has known anything of his giving, and especially 
of the mode in which it was done, can have failed to honour 
his munificent liberality—a liberality shown not merely in 
the amount of his gifts, but in the open-hearted and generous 
temper in which they were given. He was anxious to make his 
liberality an incentive to that of others, and would frequently 
therefore throw out a challenge promising to give the closing 
hundred of a required amount, or to contribute a large sum 
provided some others would do the same. But this was never 
done, as is sometimes the case, in an ostentatious spirit, a 
cheap display of a liberality which was not likely to be 
taxed for the redemption of its pledges. It was simply his 
method of stimulating a grace which he thought was not 
sufficiently developed, and his contribution was often paid 
éven when the conditions he imposed were not fulfilled. We 
have sometimes heard men, referring in depreciating style to 
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the generous deeds of men whose names are to be found on 
most subscription lists for large sums, say that they chose 
rather to give more privately. Mr. Morley did both to an 
extent of which there is a very inadequate conception, even 
among those who knew him best. But his liberality was 
one of the graces of his character, and by no means the 
greatest. His loyalty to conscience, his broad sympathies 
with all kinds of noble effort, his fidelity to his own convic- 
tions of Christian duty, his readiness for self-denying and 
onerous work for Christ, were even more worthy of praise. 
Two points in his character deserve special notice. The first 
is the absence of any approach to self-seeking, the other his 
anxious effort to find out what was good even in men whose 
conduct he disapproved, and to appeal to that. 

I heard him on one occasion express very strong feelings 
as to the dangers underlying our modern civilization, and give 
way to a pessimist strain altogether unlike himself. It re- 
flected the views prevalent in a circle to which he belonged, 
and by whose atmosphere he was to some extent affected, but 
his spirit and mode of action were altogether out of harmony 
with it. He was one of those who have unquenchable hope 
of humanity, because he had infinite faith in God. If clouds 
sometimes passed over his mind, they were due rather to the 
predictions of others, or possibly to some theological tendencies, 
than to any instincts of his own soul, and they did not long 
remain. His soul was deeply stirred by the movements of 
thought going on around him. He believed in progress, 
sympathized in its aspirations, worked for their realization. 
He was a convinced and earnest Liberal, and the root of his 
Liberalism was in his Christian trust. 

To the end he was a sincere Congregationalist. Some of 
us may have thought, especially of late years, that he was 
too fond of talking in favour of unsectarianism in such a way 
as might seem to imply condemnation of denominational 
effort. But when there was work to be done he, of all men, 
was ever ready to do it. Our institutions were largely 
indebted to him, and there is simply no ground whatever for 
the suggestion that he saw tendencies in our organizations 
which he did not approve, and that his attachment to our 
system, especially in its modern developments, had been 
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weakened. The truth is, we know of no such tendencies as 
those of which The Pall Mall Gazette, in its usual assumption 
of omniscience, so confidently speaks; and Mr. Morley was 
never more energetic and liberal than on behalf of our most 
recent movements. It has been said that he belonged to the 
whole Church. In one sense this is true, though it is often 
spoken by those who never attempt to follow the virtue they 
commend in him. If Congregationalism trains such Catholic 
men it has an honour which none can take from it. With 
that we may be content. We can thank God for the grace 
He gives to our friends who do not restrict their labours or 
their gifts within the limits of our own Churches. If Christ 
be glorified we rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. 

J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


rr 


PREACHING WOMEN. 


Since the light of Christianity has fallen upon the world 
there has been a remarkable improvement in the condition of 
woman. Once she was enslaved, depreciated, and shunned. 
Once it was declared that ‘‘if the world were only free from 
women, men would not be without the converse of the gods.” 
Even Chrysostom is said to have pronounced woman to be 
“a necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, 
a domestic peril, a deadly fascination, and a painted ill.” The 
Hebrew women were secluded from the men, having their own 
special apartments, so that only the daughters of the humble 
orders quitted their houses, and then mainly to fetch water or 
watch the flocks. When they went up to the synagogue they 
were divided from the men by a partition five or six feet high. 
The Rabbins taught that women should know simply the use 
of the distaff, and prohibited their asking questions or taking 
any public part in the synagogue service. Indeed, when the 
Hebrew women had any occasion to go where they might 
encounter the male sex they were obliged to wear veils over 
their faces. The pagan Greeks had no respect for females. 
If the Greek woman were virtuous she was confined to the 
gyneconitis, which was at the back of the house, whilst her 
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‘lord’ resided in the andronitis, the front and best portion 
of the dwelling. Little education was given the Greek women 
unless they were designed to pass an immoral life. Dollinger 
says: ‘‘ Young women destined for this pursuit received careful 
education, such as was denied to daughters intended for the 
marriage state. Hence the heterie were connected with the 
arts, the literature, and even the religion of her country, and 
this gave her a kind of historical importance.” Like their 
Hebrew sisters the virtuous Greek women were veiled when 
in the presence of men. Nor were matters much otherwise 
among the Romans during the Republic and under the 
Emperors. What we now comprehend in that sweet word 
“home” was unknown. Polygamy abounded. Woman was 
kept in a state of degraded ignorance and despairing slavery. 
No tender bonds existed between parents and children. And 
still in countries where the full, free, unobstructed radiance 
of revelation is not enjoyed, customs prevail which throw the 
happy condition of females in this land into bold relief. In 
Turkey the women are secluded so that even the officer of 
justice cannot enter their apartments without the husband’s 
consent. In Siam and Cochin China women are sold. In 
China parents arrange for their children’s marriage whilst 
they are still in infancy, and the husband’s control becomes 
unlimited. Hindoo widows are precluded marrying again. 
In New Zealand, if a young girl’s intended husband should 
die, she cannot marry another man. In Spain to be unveiled 
and the face visible, is an indication of the woman’s low 
birth and social inferiority. But where the Scriptures have 
been accepted as the will of heaven how altered is the do- 
mestic institution! An Italian artist once sketched a woman 
chained by the ankles to a rock, but portrayed a fountain 
which sent forth a jet of water, drop after drop of which fell 
on the links of the chain, and wore them away. Woman was 
thus fastened to the demoralizing rock of slavery and sin, 
but the religion of the Scriptures has gradually worn away 
the infamous fetters, and she to-day occupies an honoured 
and dominant position among us. 

Not content, however, with the privileges already secured, 
there is a class of females in this land eagerly pressing for- 
ward for what is denominated “women’s rights.” They 
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demand an entrance into the professions hitherto held almost 
exclusively by the sterner sex. They have obtained a place 
in University Examinations, and to their credit have shone 
brilliantly. They have commenced the practice of medicine, 
in which art they can be of unspeakable service to their own 
sex. They have not yet figured among the gentlemen of the 
long robe, nor have they secured seats in the council of legis- 
lature. But they have asserted their right to the platform 
and the preacher’s throne. Their voices are now frequently 
heard addressing promiscuous assemblies upon religious 
themes. 

We are not about to discuss the much debated query of the 
relative mental capabilities or moral strength of man and 
woman. Our intention is to deal simply with the question of 
sphere, in which a woman’s abilities, great or small, should 
be exercised. We believe that a woman steps aside from the 
position appointed her by the Divine Ruler when she enters 
upon the arduous task of addressing mixed multitudes of men 
and women. 

Woman’s nature indicates that she is constitutionally 
adapted to, and designed for, retirement. With intellectual 
faculties less productive than receptive ; with delicate, nervous 
susceptibilities ; with feelings giving birth to thoughts, rather 
than thought being the parent of feeling ; with exquisite sensi- 
bility to pain and poverty ; with a clinging dependence upon 
the sterner sex ; with blushing modesty and shrinking gentle- 
ness; with a voice tremulous with tears, and a fragile phy- 
sical organism unfitted for the rude, harsh, and prolonged 
labours of the world, she is specially suited to the sacred 
duties of home, and unsuited for the excitement and fatigue 
of the public arena. All the mental and physical strength 
with which God has endowed her may well be employed in 
forming the characters, soothing the tempers, banishing the 
anxieties, and anticipating the necessities of those beneath 
the domestic roof. Should she have energy for a wider sphere 
of labour she will find it in the chambers of the poor and sick 
and dying, where the gentle word of sympathy will be as a 
balm to the wounded heart; or in the Sabbath school, the 
Dorcas society, the mother’s meeting, and the many other 
forms of service among her own sex. But let her not come 
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forth as a public mentor to men. The very instincts of 
humanity protest against a female shaking off her claim to 
the attention and care of the man, and vaulting to the 
assumed platform of man’s level. Would any such aspirant 
feel content to be treated by men as an equal ?—that is, as 
men treat their fellow-men ? 

But it will be said there are cases mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures in which females were employed by God for important 
purposes. We shall be pointed to Miriam, Deborah, Huldah, 
Noadiah, and Anna, and told that there were prophetesses in 
ancient times, and that this fact justifies pious women now 
speaking for Christ to mixed assemblies. It must, however, 
first be shown that these females spoke in public. Of this 
there is no record whatever in the Scriptures. The word 
‘* prophetess” does not necessitate that the person so deno- 
minated should be a public speaker. In a general sense the 
word means any female to whom Divine revelations were 
made. But. the proper acceptation of the word is—one in- 
spired of God, for some particular purpose, and authorized to 
make known the Divine communication. Such disclosure of 
the will of God need not necessarily be made in any public 
assembly. The only public work recorded of Miriam is that 
she led the Jewish women in music and song. Deborah is 
said to have ‘‘judged Israel;” but what is written of her 
shows that she was the channel of communication between 
God and His people, and that, with the exception of the ode 
which possibly she composed, all the Divine messages were 
given privately to Barak. Hannah’s prophetic efforts are 
only found in the prayer she offered when she presented 
Samuel before the Lord. Huldah is only known for having 
privately interpreted the book of the law to the five messengers 
from the King of Judah. Of Noadiah nothing is related. 
Indeed it is generally thought that the Hebrew text is at fault, 
and that Noadiah was a prophet. There only remains Anna, 
who entered the temple when Joseph and Mary were pre- 
senting the infant Jesus to Simeon. Of her it is said: ‘‘ She 
gave thanks likewise unto the Lord, and spake of Him to all 
them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.” It is not 
probable that on such an occasion there would be any great 
assemblage in the temple. Only four persons beside Anna, 
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including the infant Saviour, are referred to. Dr. Adam 
Clark says: “It is probable that she went from house to 
house.” Whilst Dr. Geikie adds there ‘could have been 
few” who “‘looked for a redemption of a higher type,” for 
“the heart of the nation was burning with Messianic hopes 
of a political kind.” The most natural interpretation of the 
statement concerning Anna is that she visited those families 
in the Jewish metropolis whom she knew were piously wait- 
ing for the advent of the Saviour, and privately informed 
them of the joyous fulfilment of their expectations. Thus 
there is no evidence that the prophetesses of Scripture were 
preachers or public teachers to promiscuous assemblies—no 
proof that on any single occasion either of them addressed a 
mixed congregation. If, however, it could be shown that the 
prophetesses did stand forth on one or more occasions to 
publish the word and will of God to whomsoever would listen 
—that would not justify women doing so in these times. 
Those females who aspire to the position of public speakers 
upon religious themes should evince the qualifications the 
prophetesses of old possessed. They should give proof that 
they are directly inspired by God—that for some definite 
purpose and time Heaven has breathed into their minds 
important truths which they are Divinely deputed to disclose. 

There were attempts in the direction of female preaching 
in the Apostle’s time. He alludes to the then growing 
custom, but does so to denounce it. No words can be 
stronger than those of the Apostle Paul when he prohibits 
females speaking in the assemblies of the Church. In 
1 Corinthians xiv. 84, he says, ‘‘ Let your women keep silence 
in the Churches ; for it is not permitted unto them to speak ; 
but they are commanded to be under obedience, as also saith 
the law.” év tais éxxAnoias, ‘in the churches,’’ must not 
be accepted according to the modern practice of terming a 
building a “ church,” but as meaning the assemblies of the , 
avowed followers of Christ whenever met together for religious 
observances. Clement of Alexandria says, ‘‘I call a church 
not the place, but the collection, congregation of the elect.” 
The earliest fathers thus adopted the New Testament plan of 
referring to a Church in a certain definite locality. é««drnoia 
is employed ninety-two times in the New Testament in this 
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sense, and embraces believers of both sexes. In such 
gatherings of the disciples of Christ, the Apostle forbids a 
woman “to speak.” The word here rendered ‘‘ to speak ” is 
very suggestive. It is the most comprehensive term the 
Apostle could have chosen. He does not say that the woman 
shall not preach or teach, but she shall not speak. He employs 
the word Aaneiv, from Aarée, to talk. Kypicow is used fifty- 
four times in the New Testament in the sense of preach; 
evayyerifo is used in the same sense forty-eight times; and 
katayyéArXw is so employed ten times. But neither of these 
terms does Paul adopt. He selects one that will cover all 
speaking, whether in prayer, preaching, or asking questions, 
and says, it is not permitted unto women to speak. Surely no 
rule can be more positive, more comprehensive, or more 
explicit than this. Its universality is also shown by the 
plural éxxAnciais—churches. The rule does not apply to 
the one church at Corinth, but to the churches generally. 
Webster and Wilkinson, in their Greek Testament in loc. well 
say, “‘ The prohibition to women to speak in public is explicit, 
stringent, absolute, universal, and fortified by appeals to the 
law of revelation and the law of nature. The Apostle 
reiterates it in various forms, as if to prevent the possibility of 
being misunderstood. . . . It is implied that public speaking 
and teaching is inconsistent with the due subjection or sub- 
ordination of the female sex.”” Dean Alford, in loc., says, 
** The speaking in public would be an act of independence ; of 
teaching the assembly, and among them their own husbands.” 
Paul advising Timothy on the mode of conducting public 
worship, says, 1 Timothy ii. 11, 12, ‘“‘ Let the woman learn 
in silence, with all subjection. But I suffer not a woman to 
teach ”’—the word used is d:dacxw, which is invariably trans- 
lated to teach in the ninety-seven places in which it is used 
in the New Testament. So that the Apostle gives Timothy a 
general rule for all cases and times, and says the woman’s 
duty is to learn, not to teach in public, and her attitude is 
that of silent subjection, not voluble usurpation of authority. 
To evade these strict injunctions it may be said that 
changes occur in the habits and manners of people with the 
lapse of years; that many things customary in Paul’s time 
are not customary now, and vice versd@ ; that circumstances 
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alter cases, and hence the prohibition is not binding. But 
such an objection strikes at the very root of Scripture precepts. 
Who is to determine what is and what is not subject to 
alteration in its application to our social life and ecclesiastical 
practice ? Adopting such a lax method of interpreting the 
contents of the Holy Book, one man will dispose of one duty 
and another of another till the volume is robbed of its appli- 
eability to the state of modern society, and will cease to be a 
guide to any man’s steps. Was not the Apostle as much 
inspired when he penned the words we have quoted above as 
when he penned other portions of his Epistles? If he was, 
then they are as binding upon us as other directions. If he 
was not, let it be shown that such was the case, and to what 
exact extent. We fail to find any internal or external evi- 
dence which can help us to make any distinction as to the 
authoritative force between these and other of his writings. 
Moreover, the Apostle himself presents reasons for enjoining 
the prohibitions given, which reasons are universal and per- 
petual in their application. He says, “I suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence, 
for (a) Adam was first formed, then Eve, and (8) Adam was 
not deceived, but the woman being deceived was in the 
transgression.” Then, in 1 Corinthians xiv. 35, he gives a 
third reason (y), ‘“‘ For it is a shame for women to speak in 
the church.” Here are three reasons, namely, the priority 
of man’s creation, the pliancy of the feminine character, and 
the propriety of modesty in women. All these three reasons 
still exist, and exist in all lands. That man was first spoken 
into existence and made lord of the lower creation before 
woman was given him as his helpmeet will always remain a 
fact, to remind humanity that woman is not to usurp authority. 
That woman was the first to fall, and then by her example 
and entreaties induced the man to sin also, is likewise a fact 
which will ever remain as a sad indication of the feebleness 
of will which characterized her. Nor, let us hope, will it ever 
cease to be an acknowledged fact in society that modesty is 
proper and desirable in the female sex. Woman’s modesty 
is her crown. Every husband would rather have his 
wife quietly shine in the ‘‘little royalty of home” than 
unblushingly neglect that nearest and dearest of all spheres 
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of work, and self-complacently illumine the minds of an 
indiscriminate audience.* Whilst this is so, the reason 
assigned by the Apostle for woman’s silence in the public 
gatherings of the Church will continue to exist. Let her 
exert her influence for good upon those who are under the 
domestic roof, and “‘learn first to show piety at home;” 
let her engage in sick visitation, Sabbath-school tuition, 
Zenana missions, and any other method of usefulness where 
she has to deal with her own sex; but let her eschew the 
pulpit and the platform where she is brought into unseemly 
rivalry with, or indecorous authority over, men. We do 
not deny that there are devout and intelligent women whose 
public ministrations are greatly appreciated and widely 
useful. But such should be regarded as exceptional cases, 
and by no means an encouragement to the development of 
such a practice. That there have been pious and serviceable 
nuns does not justify every religious female becoming a 
recluse, nor demonstrate that the vow of perpetual chastity is 
right. It will scarcely be affirmed that because the French 
heroine, Joan of Arc, clad herself in armour, and conducted 
the troops victoriously, therefore it is a proper thing for 
women to be warriors. Indeed, it is probable that the 
excellent women who have devoted so much energy to public 
preaching would have been—and some may yet be—far more 
honoured of God and man if they confined their ministrations 
to their own sisterhood. We contend that public addresses 
by women to promiscuous gatherings are offensive to good 
taste, opposed to feminine characteristics, and antagonistic 
to Scriptural directions. J. HILES HITCHENS. 


* Miss Lonsdale, in a paper on “ Platform Women” in The Nineteenth 
Century for March, 1884, says: ‘The attitude of some of the best men 
and women towards women who present themselves upon platforms 
verges upon repulsion.”’ And again, ‘‘ Women who take up a personally 
prominent position in the world are distasteful to the good sense and 
refined feeling of the majority, and therefore the female influence in the 
world is degenerating.” Such persons “are unconsciously helping to 
lower the standard of womanhood in the eyes of the world at large.” 
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HOW CAN CHRISTIAN MINISTERS BEST DEAL WITH 
MODERN UNBELIEF ? * 


Tue question which I have proposed for our consideration 
is limited and personal. It does not concern itself with the 
general subject of unbelief, nor with the several treatments 
of unbelief that may be suitable to persons in various re- 
lations to it, such as Christian evidence lecturers, private 
individuals of inquiring dispositions, distressed souls vexed 
with doubt and seeking light for their own needs, &c. The 
question before us now is confined to the conditions of the 
Christian ministry. It is evident that there may be courses 
of inquiry that are quite outside the sphere of pastoral and 
pulpit work, although they come off right into the professor’s 
lecture-room. Clearly, too, there may be subjects of investi- 
gation for the private thinker which do not fall within the 
province of the public teacher. The Christian minister is 
chiefly concerned with the practical and spiritual work of the 
culture of souls, and he moves for the most part in a circle 
of persons who already accept the Christian creed. Sunday 
after Sunday he meets a congregation of men and women 
wearied with the toil and travail of life, seeking peace and 
purity and spiritual power. If he presents the stones of 
apologetics to souls hungering: for the bread of life, he will 
grievously miss his duty. These people do not want to hear a 
discussion of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, a refutation 
of the anonymous author of the book called ‘‘ Supernatural 
Religion,” an explanation of the astronomical problem of 
Joshua’s experience in the valley of Ajalon, or a vindication 
of the destruction of the swine by the Gadarene demons. 
What they want is a good draught from the river of the 
water of life. Indeed, many of them gain their first hints 
of the objections of unbelievers from the pulpit, and so learn 
unbelief in the church as the Irishman learnt to grease his 
master’s oats at the confessional. Some misunderstand the 
most elaborate arguments in defence of the faith, like the old 
lady who came away from hearing a discourse in which her 
minister laboured to prove the existence of God, declaring 


* A paper read before a Ministerial Association. 
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that for all the man might say she still believed there wag a 
God. Clearly the main work of the Christian ministry is not 
the discussion of the difficulties of unbelief. 

But can these difficulties be wholly ignored? Has the 
Christian minister no duty in regard to them ? 

Nothing is more perplexing than the attempt to form a 
right opinion of our own age. It is impossible to say how 
far the unbelief of the present time is greater or less than 
that of former times. Still it can scarcely be more con- 
siderable than it was in the days of Butler, who wrote as 
though it were taken for granted in polite society that 
Christianity was not true. There are, however, as it seems 
to me, two important distinctions between the spheres of 
eighteenth century and modern unbelief. In the first 
place, the ability with which unbelief is now advocated is 
far higher than that of a century ago. Partly owing to the 
unjust exclusion of all but Churchmen from the national 
seats of learning, the defenders of the faith then stood a head 
and shoulders higher than its opponents in culture and in 
resources. The deists were simply crushed by the immense 
weight of the intellectual wealth of favoured Churchmen. 
But now the case is very different. Some of the finest 
minds of the age, minds of ripest culture and richest acqui- 
sitions, are found in the ranks of the opponents of Christianity. 
The skill and power of the leaders of agnosticism discredit 
the poor weapons of the deists as much as the Martini-Henry 
rifle discredits the old matchlock musket. In the second 
place, the spread of education has popularized all subjects 
of discussion; and questions of unbelief are not the least 
of the subjects thus popularized. It is true, as I have 
said, that as yet the bulk of a minister’s congregation 
does not consist of doubters and unbelievers. But that 
there is a larger number of such persons than of old is, 
to my mind, a palpable fact. Formerly the sceptic and the 
infidel—the two types were treated pretty much as on a level 
—were regarded by comfortable devout folk with as much 
horror as if they were mad dogs; and religious people stood 
well off from them, wondering when the earth would open 
to devour them like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. But this 
sharp distinction no longer exists. A cold fog of unbelief 
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has crept not only round our churches, but into them; and 
men of earnest heart, in spite of themselves, are haunted with 
dread and doubt as to the faith once delivered to them by 
the fathers. In workshops and factories young apprentices 
have free discussions of Bradlaughism ; and young people of 
education see powerful anti-Christian arguments in the pages 
of The Fortnightly and The Nineteenth Century, as these 
periodicals lie on the drawing-room table—in the home, 
perhaps, of a deacon. Some of us may recollect when in 
boyhood hearing mention made of the rationalist Paine and 
the infidel Carlyle in such tones that we shuddered to repeat 
the names of such monsters of wickedness, and never dreamed 
of handling their books. But now educated youth is ashamed 
of being ignorant of the writings of Herbert Spencer and 
Frederic Harrison. I am not saying how far this popu- 
larizing of the knowledge of anti-Christian thought is to be 
deprecated. . That question is deserving of discussion on its 
own account. What I would call attention to is the bearings 
of this modern phase of intellectual experience upon the work 
of the Christian ministry. Whether it be directly referred to 
in the pulpit or not, it cannot be wise to ignore the existence 
of it. The Christian minister must recollect that there are 
those in the pews before him who doubt the first facts of 
' the gospel he preaches, and to whom the doctrines he is 
expounding seem to be just brain cobwebs and moonshine. 
Indeed, who of us that read and think at all do not feel at 
times the terrible force of the doubt and unbelief that infect the 
atmosphere of philosophy ard theology with a deadly miasma ? 
If we simply shut our eyes and ears like monks counting 
their beads in their cells while a revolution raves round the 
walls of their monastery, depend upon it we shall have a 
rude awakening, and that before long. 

How, then, is the Christian ministry to treat this fact of 
unbelief, remembering that its chief work is still to be the 
distribution of the bread and water of life to hungry, thirsty 
souls? Clearly, when the hunger and thirst are for truth as 
well as for peace and purity, truth must be supplied—but 
how ? 

It is to be hoped that by this time we have had sufficient 
warning of the mistake of making wholesale onslaughts on 

VOL. XV. 48 
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facts and theories of science—a mistake which has been 
proved in the past to be as foolish as it is impertinent. The 
insolent stupidity of dubbing geology a ‘godless science” 
has already met its Nemesis. This should be a warning to 
persons who would treat the doctrine of evolution in the same 
style. We are at liberty to accept or to reject that doctrine ° 
on its own account, but to nail the standard of Christianity | 
to the breast of the older theory of separate creations while 
the new doctrine is hacking at the base of it, on the as- 
sumption that this new doctrine is a blunt axe that must 
break in the attempt, is nothing less than a piece of suicidal 
infatuation. Moreover, whatever degree of truth or false- 
hood may be found in his theories, Mr. Darwin was un- 
doubtedly a naturalist of vast knowledge whose patience in 
observation and loyalty to facts, even when these facts went 
against his theories, are worthy of the humble study and 
imitation of heated religious controversialists. .To think of 
disposing of the life-work of such a man by a smart saying, 
or even by half an hour’s argument, is simply absurd. Much 
injury has been done to the cause of Christian faith by 
foolish pulpit diatribes against what is called ‘‘ Darwinism.” 
This is not a subject for the pulpit at all. It is a matter of 
scientific investigation. Ifitis right to say that spiritual things 
must be spiritually discerned, it is just to add that scientific 
things must be scientifically discerned. When it is considered, 
it must be handled with the apparatus of scientific knowledge. 
Nevertheless, there is a point where the subject touches the 
work of the Christian ministry. It is most important that 
people should see what subjects fall within the boundaries of 
Christian faith and what lie outside its confines. An immense 
amount of difficulty would be escaped if this point were only 
clearly settled. Here are anxious defenders of the faith 
labouring at outposts which they have themselves planted, 
and which are really in ‘no relation to the citadel. They are 
dismayed at the incursions of science upon regions which 
they have wrongly purloined from the field of science, and 
tried to include in the domain of religion against right or 
reason. It is, therefore, eminently desirable that Christian 
teachers should make this clear, and leaving geology and 
biology entirely in the hands of geologists and_ biologists, 
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distinctly emphasize the limitation of the Christian revelation 
to spiritual and moral truths. I cannot but think on this 
account that Mr. Gladstone’s recent writings on Geology and 
Genesis, eloquent and learned as they are, present positive 
hindrances to rational faith—hindrances, however, which Pro- 
fessor Drummond has done his best to dispose of in his wise 
and able reply to both Mr. Gladstone and Professor Huxley. 
When we come to grounds on which some phase of modern 
thought is in direct antagonism to what we believe to be 
Christian truth, another caution needs to be observed. How 
often it happens that a good case in law is lost through the 
weakness of its advocate! The wrong side is ably represented 
by the most skilful counsel, and the right side, not being able 
to afford itself the same costly luxury, suffers grievous in- 
justice. Now, as has been noted, the cause of unbelief is 
advocated in the present day by minds of the most powerful 
calibre. For a Christian advocate of third-rate ability, ill- 
read and ill-trained, to pit himself against one of these giants 
of intellect, is for him to do worse than courting defeat for 
himself; such a proceeding is positively deleterious to his 
cause, strong and just as that cause may be in itself. It is 
pretty certain that David, stripling as he was, had made 
himself a master of the art of the sling before he ventured to 
face Goliath of Gath, or all his courage and faith would not 
have saved him from the shame of the foolhardy. It is all very 
well to cry, “Magna veritas et prevalebit ;” truth will prevail 
in the long run, but our blundering may make the run very 
long indeed, and meanwhile she may well exclaim, “‘ Save us 
from our friends!” It is amusing to see how easily that 
great master of debate, Mr. Gladstone, flings down feeble 
assailants who are rash enough to court his adverse attention. 
When once they rouse the old lion we know how the affray 
must end; and yet even the most devoted admirer of the 
great Premier will scarcely venture to say that his hero is in- 
variably in the right. In like manner, when a person, say of 
average reading and intelligence, undertakes to grapple with 
the powerful arguments of Herbert Spencer or the fascinating 
statements of Matthew Arnold, one of two results must follow 
—either the reasoning to be opposed will be watered down 
and caricatured by imperfect apprehension and presentation 
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of it, and then grievous injustice will be done to the names to 
which it is attached, while the real errors to be attacked are 
not touched, and the poor defender of the faith spends himself 
in knocking down his own men of straw, in beating the air, to 
use St. Paul’s expressive phrase; or, if he is fair, and repre- 
sents the views of his opponents in their own words, he must 
be sanguine indeed to think that his replies will bear com- 
parison with the vigorous argumentation of the great evolu- 
tionist or with the delicious English of the apostle of sweet- 
ness and light. Nevertheless this absurdity is quite equalled 
by the bounce and bumptiousness of some men of science who 
are authorities only in their own spheres and yet who presume 
to dogmatize on religious topics in regard to which they are 


neither experts nor perhaps even tyros, but merely outside: 


critics. Ne sutor ultro crepidam. 

There is a danger of an opposite character arising from the 
same fact of the able popular advocacy of unbelief in the 
present day. It is that due attention should not be given to 
the opposite side. Matthew Arnold, Frederic Harrison, and 
Ernest Renan are charming and attractive writers. The 
same can scarcely be said of most of their opponents. The 
appearance of a new article by the author of “ Literature and 
Dogma ”’ promises an intellectual treat ; but who would say 
that the announcement of a new course of lectures by the 
“Christian Evidence Society” arouses the same eager appe- 
tite? Moreover, Herbert Spencer and Professor Huxley are 
in fashion, so to speak. Every reading person is expected to 
know their writings. There is, too, in the nature of the 
thing, a certain piquancy in an attack upon existing insti- 
tutions the defence of which is inevitably more dull. The 
daring of assault, the charm of novelty, the fascination of 
radicalism, all give a charm which cannot be exercised by the 
more sober exposition of religious conservatism. The batter- 
ing-ram is a more lively thing than the wall against which it 
is swung. Consequently hosts of people who read the popular 
anti-Christian writing of the day never put themselves to the 
trouble of looking at the more dull defence of the faith. A 
course of reading in Mill, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, Hiickel, 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and Renan, unbalanced by equi- 
valent reading on the other side, is sure to bias even the 
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strongest of intellects. Who is to be expected to detect 
the fallacies of all these able men and frame replies to all 
their arguments by means of his own unaided thinking? I 
believe that this is a very serious condition of affairs, and one 
to which sufficient attention has not been given. Surely it is 
the duty not only of the Christian minister, but of all lovers 
of fair play, to point out the error of it. People have to see 
that they should at least hold their minds in suspense until 
they have found time to give a fair consideration to the 
Christian side of the argument. 

Although its principal work is not to advocate the faith in 
opposition to unbelief, it is impossible to discharge the varied 
functions of the Christian ministry in face of the questions of 
the age without at times and in a fair degree having regard to 
these questions. Let me briefly remark on two or three 
points that appear to me to be important in this difficult 
task. 

First, it is foolish to assume an apologetic tone in regard 
to what we verily believe to be eternal truths, solid facts of 
the universe. It is eminently desirable that all unnecessary 
strain upon the faith of people should be avoided. To require 
a person to accept the Athanasian Creed, the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, and the Westminster Confession, before exonerating 
him from a charge of scepticism, is as impolitic as it is unjust. 
It should be known that it is just possible to be a believer 
even without accepting the Congregational Union ‘‘ Declara- 
ration of Faith and Order” in its literal entireness. But 
some seem to be making a mistake of an opposite character. 
We need not go with Cardinal Newman and hold that we 
cannot believe in the incarnation of the Son of God unless we 
also believe in the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. 
But there is occasion for a caution against cutting off even 
essentials of the faith in order to secure the acceptance of an 
unobjectionable creed. Fastidious people choke over the big 
old-fashioned pill; so we offer them a homeopathic globule. 
They have no difficulty in taking that; but now they begin to 
ask, Is there anything in it worth taking? A club may be 
too heavy for.a feeble arm; but if you whittle it away toa 
shaving, what is the use of it? A stout man finds climbing 
hard work ; but if he pursues the Banting system till he is 
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reduced to a skeleton he will not even hang together, and 
soon there will be no man at all, neither thin nor stout, to go 
up the hill. Dogma, miracle, mystery—all are to go to suit 
the squeamish taste of modern thought. What have you 
left? Is the shadowy remnant worth contending for? If we 
reduce Christianity to the level of Naturalism in order to 
commend it to the minds of anti-supernaturalists, we have no 
Christianity to advocate, and we may as well admit that we 
are preaching the doctrines of our opponents. But then 
there will be no occasion for us to convert them; in the 
attempt we have been converted to their creed. This absurd 
anti-climax may be far off; but every approach to it partakes 
of its folly. By all means let us not bind burdens heavier 
than truth requires. But then let us remember that if we 
have a cause to advocate and a gospel to proclaim we must be 
able to declare some news in our gospel, or we shall have 
nothing to work and fight for. 

Then, I would say, if it becomes necessary to deal directly 
with the champions of the anti-Christian crusade, it is emi- 
nently desirable to take the offensive. It is a mistake to be 
always defending ourselves against attack. A besieged city 
may have the thickest of walls, and yet it is in danger of 
succumbing to the invaders, if only by being starved out, 
unless the garrison can make a sortie. The citadel of the 
Christian faith may be simply starved into submission while 
its defenders content themselves with replying to attacks of 
unbelief by excuses and explanations, apologies and defences. 
If we must fight, it is wisest to carry the war into the enemy’s 
territory. In the unhappy event of a war with Russia we 
should not calmly wait for an invasion of India; we should 
blockade the Baltic or lay siege again to Sebastopol. He is 
only a dummy knight who stands up to be hacked at, trusting 
to the thickness of his armour. The true knight makes more 
of his sword than of his shield. Does the enemy find the 
joints of our armour? Are there, then, no weak places in his 
armour? There are difficulties in St. Paul? ‘True. Are 
there no difficult places in Herbert Spencer? There are 
objections to miracles. Are there none in the way of evolu- 
tion? Then, too, we have to ask what is the alternative of 
belief. There can be but two horns of the dilemma. Either 
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Christianity is true or it is false. If it is false, what have 
we? What are the alternatives and substitutes for the 
religion of the New Testament? If Theism is difficult to 
understand, is Atheism satisfactorily in harmony with what 
we know of ourselves and of nature ? 

Then I think it is desirable to set forth the grounds for 
faith in Christianity in preference to spending too much 
strength in answering objections. We may lose ourselves 
in a forest of difficulties when we might have a clear course if 
we frankly admitted the existence of them, but considered 
well the countervailing reasons for faith. The universe is too 
vast and complicated for any theory of it to stand clear of 
difficulties. Still there may be immense and overwhelming 
reasons for belief in Christianity such as shall compel us to 
accept it, not after removing difficulties and answering 
objections, but in spite of objection and difficulty. Cardinal 
Newman tells us that a hundred difficulties are not equal to 
one doubt. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that, after all, our chief sources of 
faith are not to be discovered on the battle-field of contro- 
versy. We may knock down our enemies in the fight, but we 
shall not win friends there. Converts are won and waverers 
are saved, not by the clenched fist of antagonism, but by the 
open arms of attractive and winning grace. Faith is a 
growth of quiet, devout thought, rather than a product of 
vehement advocacy. Controversy may convince, but only 
sympathy can convert. Not, indeed, that we are to trust to 
mere appeals to the feelings of people, without justifying our 
message before the bar of intelligence. What is wanted is a 
faithful exposition of the claims of Christianity. Its claims 
arise from its nature. The most telling Christian evidences 
are intrinsic. The declaration of the Christian gospel— 
especially as this is revealed in the personal history of Jesus 
Christ—is its own best authentication. We cannot wisely 
ignore the doubts and questions of the age. We need to 
guard against casting needless stumbling-blocks across the 
path of honest inquirers. We must bear in mind the neces- 
sity of guiding the perplexed and persuading the unbelieving. 
Then, if we recognize these requirements, our chief task is to 
set forth the claims of Christ in their own power and grace, 
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remembering His words, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” W. F. ADENEY. 


*,* In the discussion that followed the reading of this 
paper it was urged that some of the names quoted as those 
of anti-Christian writers—e.g., those of Professor Huxley 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer—were not necessarily so. It is 
certainly foolish, as well as narrow-minded and ungenerous, 
to exaggerate antagonism. Into the personal views of these 
writers regarding Christianity I do not presume to enter. 
But I must maintain that the Agnosticism they advocate is 
the most deadly foe of the Christian revelation.—W. F. A. 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS AT HOME. 


How much stress Paul everywhere lays on the spirit which 
we are to cultivate towards our fellow-men! He is as much 
concerned as to the temper of Christians as to the particular 
service which they render to Christ and the Church. In his 
view evil motive vitiates work which seems to be good. Better 
that nothing be done than that anything should be done 
through faction or vainglory. It is because there is in the 
human heart so powerful a tendency to these unworthy feel- 
ings that his exhortations against these selfish and self-seeking 
motives are so frequent, and his inculcation of higher, more 
generous, more Christian sentiments are so incessant. Who 
will not confess, if he is true to himself, that the ideal of 
character, thus presented to him, is one which it is very hard 
to reach? To work simply for God and truth and righteous- 
ness, without any thought as to the effect of our work upon 
our personal reputation or standing; to bear the cross in 
service for which others will receive the crown; to leave 
all personal considerations out of account where duty calls, 
and to do that duty for its own sake, and not for the sake 
of the honour which may accrue from it, and thus to main- 
tain a spirit of kindness in relation to all men, is no easy 
task. As these words fall upon our ears, ‘‘ Owe no man any- 
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thing, but to love one another ;” “In lowliness of mind let 
each esteem others better than themselves;’’ ‘‘ Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others ;”’ the reply of the heart, conscious of its own 
selfish tendencies, is ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” 
But the answer does not get rid of the obligation. It is the 
special glory of the New Testament that it keeps ever before 
and above us something which we have not yet attained. 
Ever is there some note of discord in the sweetest music of 
our hearts, ever some floating idea of a fuller and tender melody 
than we have yet reached, ever some dim vision of a diviner 
beauty of life and character which calls us upward and on- 
ward, ever some loftier height of purity and goodness to be 
scaled, so that we can never say we have already attained or 
are already perfect. Were it otherwise, the pride of virtue 
and goodness might easily come in, and we might begin to 
boast of victories achieved instead of preserving that humility 
which is the crown of all true goodness. 

This clearly points to the culture of the spirit. It looks 
very much beyond the performance of specific acts of benevo- 
lence, to say nothing of mere deeds of justice. A Christian 
must be a righteous man, for if he does not discharge the 
common obligations of man to man, he outrages the first 
principle of that new law which grace has taught him that he 
should live soberly and righteously ; in the absence of which 
he cannot live godly. If he has learned the law of his 
Master, he must be benevolent, or how can he follow Him 
who went about doing good? But in order to this he must 
have caught the Master’s spirit, that is, he must be a good 
man. There are many who are liberal, generous on impulse, 
occasionally doing acts which strike the imagination and 
indicate considerable nobility of character, and yet that cannot 
be truly described as kindly-affectioned. There is in their 
natures a lack of sympathy and gentleness. They do a 
liberal act on occasion; it is really not an indication of a 
spirit which, at its core, is liberal. They are not of those 
whom the cry of suffering and sorrow can never reach, but, 
on the other hand, they have not that sympathetic spirit 
which seeks out opportunities for doing good, to which it is 
as natural to care for others as to the great majority of men 
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to care for themselves. It is this ever-watchful, gracious, 
active spirit of kindness which Paul enjoins, when he exhorts 
Christians to be ‘‘ kindly affectioned one toward another.” 
The exhortation covers a wide area of thought and action. 
Like all the Divine commandments it is exceeding broad. 
Generous judgments of men, patient forbearance with the 
wayward, pitiful compassion for the weak, hearty recognition 
of all excellence as well as ready help for all suffering and 
misfortune, are implied in this quality. Where there are 
kindly affections to men, loving words and generous deeds 
are sure to follow; where the affection is wanting, words are 
hollow and acts of kindness at best fitful and capricious. 

The condescension of the Master in making the most 
glorious revelation of the gospel to a solitary hearer has often 
been noticed. The Divine Fatherhood is the central truth of 
the gospel—is itself the gospel. Itis a truth of which we have 
assurance only through Christ, and He taught it in all its 
simplicity and majesty to the poor outcast with whom He 
conversed as He sat wearied by the well at Sychar. This 
truth, with those closely related to it, that the Father of all 
men is a Spirit who seeks worshippers who will render Him 
the service of spirit and of truth, was expounded to one 
hearer—a woman; that woman a Samaritan, that Samaritan 
one who was a sinner, whose unholy life had made her an 
outcast. The act is a proof of His marvellous condescension; 
but it is still more. It is a distinct blow at the pride and 
exclusiveness which were everywhere rampant then, and 
which in one form or another prevail still. Man looked down 
upon woman; even the disciples, when they returned, wondered 
that their Master spoke with a woman; but in doing so the 
Lord showed that with him a new spirit had come into the 
world—a spirit which was to work out the true emancipation 
of woman. The Jews boasted that salvation was of them, for 
from them Messiah was to come, and the Samaritan was not 
slow to meet their pride and arrogance with retorted scorn; 
but He who thus shows sympathy and kindness to the Sama- 
ritan thereby proclaims that as in Jesus Christ there is 
neither male nor female, so also is there neither Jew nor 
Greek, but all are one, children alike of the same loving 
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Father, who in every people seeketh the spiritual and the 
true to be His worshippers. Strangest, and to us most com- 
forting of all, His grace is manifested here to a notorious 
sinner—one whom the religious respectability of the time 
would have shunned as an outcast. The Pharisee raised 
the cry that He was a “friend of publicans and sinners,”’ 
and in this found an evidence that He was not from God. 
But here He gives the Father’s message of love to one 
of the guiltiest of His children, shows that He Himself has 
come to seek and to save those who are lost. All this is in 
the incident. It is itself a revelation of the Saviour’s heart— 
shall we not say of the Father’s heart, as made known through 
the Son? It is a word of emancipation for the world—a word 
of love which scatters to the breeze a hideous pile of human 
mockeries—a word, to the full light and joy of which men have 
not even yet attained, but whose rays have gladdened and 
blessed many a heart. And it was spoken to that woman of 
Samaria who had come to draw water from that old historic 
well, and had found there a new well from which she drew 
the living water. 


What has not been so much noticed is the fact that the 
woman, ignorant and sinful as she was, still seems to have 
appreciated something of the marvellous significance of the 
teaching. For the interview was without an auditor. Who, 
then, was the reporter ? The story bears on its face marks of 
unmistakable genuineness. There is nothing here which was 
likely to be invented, nothing which could have grown. No 
inventor could have forged such words as these—they have 
in them the ring of truth which approves itself to every man’s 
conscience. But how came they to be preserved? The 
woman must have been the first reporter. No doubt when 
she went into the city she would be closely questioned as to 
the exact words which this wonderful prophet, who had told 
her all things that ever she did, and whom she felt to be the 
Christ, had actually spoken to her, and they would be re- 
peated again and again until they became familiar. It is 
tolerably certain also that they would be talked over by the 
disciples, who in their turn would bring them to the Lord, 
and correct or verify them by appeal to Him. Still it remains 
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that they must have been first told by the woman herself, and 
she would not have remembered and dwelt on them had she 
not in some measure appreciated their significance. There 
were depths in them she could not sound, hints at grand 
truths which she could not follow out to their ultimate issue, 
but even she was able to hail this glorious proclamation of the 
Father’s love, and of His nearness to every wandering child of 
man who loved and trusted Him. Pharisees missed it ; doctors 
of the law only sought to puzzle and confound the Great 
Teacher, and when they failed, went away angry and dis- 
comfited. But this poor child of sin recognized the heavenly 
music of that gracious voice which brought her a message of 
peace and sympathy. He had laid bare all the guilty secrets 
of her life. He had troubled that conscience which had long 
been seared. He had humbled her to the very dust by His 
words of rebuke, but He had opened upto her a new vista of 
hope. She was not an outcast because she was a Samaritan, 
nay, not even because she was a sinner, for she, like others, 
had a Father in heaven, and out of such as her the Father 
was seeking those who would worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. So is it that these wondrous truths, hid from the wise 
and prudent, are revealed unto babes. 


PRINCIPLE AND PARTY, 


The Fortnightly Review appeared last month under a new 
editor, who, in his sketch of Home and Foreign Affairs, gives 
an outline of Unionist policy which cannot fail to be of 
interest to Radicals in general, and to those of them who are 
Nonconformists in particular. Described in a single word, it is 
a policy of bounce. According to The Fortnightly, the Liberal 
Unionists are masters of the situation, and unless the Liberal 
party submit to them, it must be content to wander in the 
wilderness for an indefinite period. Rather than concede 
Home Rule, or, if we must translate the high falutin’ about 
patriot sentiment into the language of fact, rather than see 
Mr. Gladstone in office again, these so-called Liberals and 
Radicals are prepared to see all reforms indefinitely post- 
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poned, [to vote in opposition to their own convictions on 
matters of paramount interest, to hold the country down 
under a Tory régime which can afford to be unscrupulous 
because it can rely upon the support of a strong Liberal 
contingent who seem prepared to out-Herod Herod in their 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone and all who sympathize with 
him. These may seem to be strong assertions, but a few 
extracts may suffice to show that they fall considerably short 
of what might fairly have been said. 

That there may be no question as to the character of the 
struggle which is impending, we are told that “the real 
Parliamentary contest is not, now as heretofore, between the 
Liberals and the Conservatives, but between Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain on the one hand, and Mr. Gladstone on 
the other.” The conjunction of these two names is certainly 
remarkable. Last autumn the party suffered from the anta- 
gonism between “‘ Rip Van Winkle” and the dashing Radical 
chief; but the old feud is forgotten, and the former rivals are 
united in an ill-omened determination to bring the Liberal 
party to their feet. 


The Liberal Unionist leaders then (by taking their seats on the front 
Opposition bench, while lending the Conservative party the assistance 
of their counsel and support) broke finally with Mr. Gladstone, and 
set themselves to dispute his claim to the allegiance of Liberal members 
of Parliament. 


That is, politicians who have been condemned by an over- 
whelming majority of the Liberals of the country, and whose 
names would be received with very scant courtesy in any great 
assembly representing the sentiment of genuine Liberalism 
have, we are told, by public action proclaimed their intention 
to claim the leadership of the Liberal party. It would be 
interesting to know which of the illustrious twin brothers is to 
be the chief, and how it would be possible for him to establish 
his own claim without a rupture with his ally. If, indeed, 
their views are coincident, then those whom they aspire to 
lead have a right to know how so remarkable an agreement 
has been produced, and whether in the new combination the 
alkali of old Whiggism or the acid of the new Radicalism is to 
be the preponderating element. Unfortunately we are forced to 
the conclusion that the only union of these discordant chiefs 
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is that of a common antagonism to their leader, whom the 
Liberal party honours for years of illustrious service. The 
conclusion is one we have been slow to reach, but it is forced 
upon us by the bitterness which is here expressed. Thus we 
are told : 

The rift between Mr. Gladstone and his followers is already notice- 
able; it will widen into a complete breach as the conviction is forced 


upon the minds of Liberal members, that so long as Mr. Gladstone leads 
them a union of the whole party is impossible. 


Again— 


The Liberal Unionists now hold the balance of power, and they are 
utilizing their position to liberalize the Conservative counsels while 
keeping the cage-door fast shut, wherein “‘ the man of blood” is watching 
the still more dangerous man of words. Itis the only tragic element 
in the situation that indifferent honest men can be forced so to write of ' 
the most illustrious English politician of his time, a man of infinite gifts 
and graces, and whose unequalled talents all England but yesterday did 
reverence. 


The “tragic element” is not very apparent to us, but the 
element of unworthy and malignant passion is sufficiently dis- 
tinct. That any who still call themselves Liberals can make 
it their deliberate business to humiliate the veteran chief in 
the closing years of a career to which there is no parallel 
in the records of British statesmanship, is indeed pitiable. 
But tragic—so far as Mr. Gladstone is concerned—ten thou- 
sand times No. What, after all, is Mr. Gladstone’s offence ? 
That he has conceived the grand idea of ending a long- 
standing strife which every year becomes more injurious to 
the real interests of the people, and more full of menace to 
the Empire, and in the spirit of a true patriot has risked his 
own position in order to attain such an end. The only 
selfish motive that it is possible to attribute to him is 
too great an eagerness to do his country a lasting service. 
He has not been able to secure a majority in favour of 
his scheme, but there is nothing more surprising in modern 
political history than the amount of sympathy and support 
which he has gained for proposals which were fitted to arouse 
some of the strongest prejudices of the English people in 
opposition. The bitterest Unionist is compelled to do homage 
to the magic of Mr. Gladstone’s personal influence, and does 
it when he attributes to it, rather than to an approval of the 
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Home Rule measures, the support which he received at the 
last election. We have seen a calculation made by some of 
the party, that of the million votes polled on the Liberal side, 
not more than 300,000 were given for the Bill, while the 
remainder were an expression of confidence in Mr. Gladstone. 
There are no reliable data for such an estimate; but if it be 
true, it is only a signal proof of the marvellous power of the 
great man whom Mr. Caine and Mr. Jesse Collings have 
resolved to humiliate. We must go further even than this if 
we are to have a true idea of his influence. The number of 
Liberal abstentions was one of the most striking features of 
the election. What did they express ? A doubt—probably a 
distrust—of the Bill, but also a confidence in Mr. Gladstone, 
so strong that these doubters doubtless would stand aloof 
rather than contribute to his defeat. 

We have not been able always to approve the tactics of 
Mr. Gladstone. We could find many faults in the strategy 
of the late campaign, and have not hesitated to indicate 
them. They were, however, the mistakes of one who was 
so intensely in earnest and so absorbed in the grand 
conception which possessed his mind, that he was perhaps 
forgetful of trifles to which others attach more importance, 
and perhaps a little impatient of contradiction. But what 
are these, had they been multiplied tenfold, as compared with 
his unequalled, unapproached claims upon the loyalty of the 
Liberal party? Itis not some youthful aspirant to leader- 
ship whose merits we are discussing, but a veteran of seventy- 
six years, who has carried the standard through many a 
hard-fought battle, and the traces of whose enlightened and 
Liberal statesmanship are broad and deep in the legislation 
of the last half-century, whom it is proposed to keep shut up 
in a cage, whose door is to be watched by Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain. Even if his fault were grievous, 
grievously indeed is he made to answer it. But his one 
fault is that his schemes have not the approval of his 
lieutenants. We are far from believing that the Unionist 
chiefs would accept the extraordinary position which is as- 
signed to them by the writer of their policy in The Fort- 
nightly. But if they did, they would only show how entirely 
they are out of touch with the party they aspire to lead. 
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English Libéralism has many weaknesses, but at least it is 
of a nobler calibre than such a calculation supposes. It 
listened to the specious pleas which were urged on behalf of 
dissentients when they insisted on their right of independent 
judgment, and was desirous even to retain them in the party. 
But when the standard of revolt is raised, when the aid of 
Tories is sought in order to humble their chief, and all who 
are loyal to him, even at the risk of breaking up the party 
of progress altogether, when Liberals are exultingly told that 
unless they submit to these dissentients, the course of justice 
and reform shall be arrested for half a century, the time is 
eome for bold and uncompromising speech. If this be the 
resolve of the Unionist leaders, it only remains for honest 
Liberals to teach them that they are not indispensable. For 
a time the party may be hindered by the loss of those to whom 
it looked upon as the chiefs of the future; but it is far easier 
for a party, which has great principles and strong faith in 
them, to find new leaders, than it is for chiefs who have 
flouted their loyal friends, to gather around them a new party. 

We have too much respect for the Unionist chiefs to be- 
lieve that they would endorse the statements of their unwise 
champion. But we must deal with these as they stand. He 
Says : 

It has been said, we know, that their steadfastness yet remains to be 
put to a supreme test. ‘‘Suppose,’’ says some clever Polus, ‘ that a fol- 
lower of Mr. Gladstone should bring in a measure for disestablishing the 
Church of England, how could Mr. Chamberlain vote against it?” The 
fact is that in such a case Mr. Chamberlain would, like a sensible man, 
sacrifice what he regards as the lesser for the greater good. Lord Hart- 
ington and Mr. Chamberlain and their followers are calmly prepared to 
go to any length in order to preserve the Union. This they all regard as 
the stronghold of their present position. And so it may safely be pre- 


dicted that all Mr. Gladstone’s wiles and subterfuges will be without 
effect 


This is a very pregnant passage, every sentence of which 
should be carefully conned. Mr. Chamberlain’s friends com- 
plain that he has been unfairly attacked and too severely 
criticized. But the worst of his enemies has not attributed 
to him anything so bad as is here laid down by this friendly 
exponent of his policy. What is said is that he will hold 
in abeyance the principles of his whole political life, and vote 
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in opposition to a great measure of justice to which he is 
pledged to the very lips, in order that he may preserve that 
paper union of which‘he has so strangely become a devotee. 
Turn it round and this extraordinary utterance looks very like 
a bribe dangled before the Nonconformists. It may be either 
an offer to relieve them from injustice if they will be parties 
to the continuance of injustice to Ireland, or a threat that if 
they will not deny Ireland the fulfilment of their aspirations 
they must be content to sacrifice their own. Whatever it be, 
we are convinced that it cannot succeed. Mr. Chamberlain 
knows us too well to believe that it can succeed, and we think 
too highly of him to suppose that it expresses his views. Such 
wrongs and inequalities as we suffer we can endure a little 
longer rather than be parties to what we regard as unjust. We 
trust we shall be found to have sufficient virtue to refuse to 
purchase our rights by the sacrifice of principle and truth. 
Had we no better adviser expediency would counsel an in- 
dignant rejection of such proposals. Our cause will triumph 
in virtue of the truth which is its foundation, or it will never 
triumph at all. Nonconformists have not been accustomed to 
political manceuvres, and they will not be so false to all their 
best traditions as to have recourse to them now. 
In truth, the wretched game of party tactics, with its 
unworthy jealousies and mean ambition, has done not a 
little to disgust those Nonconformist politicians who care 
only for principles. Their faith has been rudely shaken 
in some whom they have been accustomed to trust and 
honour, and the consequences may be more graye and en- 
during than such men as the editor of The Fortnightly 
seem to understand. There is some danger that the result 
may be a state of things such as is seen in America, where 
many of the wisest and most capable citizens evade the 
duties of citizenship altogether. It is to be hoped that 
there is enough patriotism to enable those who are most 
disgusted by recent developments to conquer such a tempta- 
tion. But even though they may not eschew politics alto- 
gether, they may be expected to care less for party. The 
direct tendency of the Unionist movement is to destroy party 
government altogether. Yet, strange to say, they have so 
much confidence in the strength of old party association that 
VOL. XV. 49 
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they expect the majority of Liberals to enlist under the flags 
of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain as soon as a 
favourable opportunity presents itself. Such predictions 
excite only wondering amazement. Not to speak of the indig- 
nation which these leaders have aroused in the minds of 
earnest Liberals who have made sacrifice upon sacrifice for 
the sake of their party, and now see those for whom they had 
toiled and struggled humiliating them in the presence of their 
enemies, the question comes, For what purpose is this rally to 
be? To restore the Liberal party its supremacy ? But these 
are the very men who have shattered the party to pieces, and 
who, if they be trusted, may do it again when some new 
question arises on which they are not in accord with their 
friends. 

Mr. Frank Harris, or whoever the writer in The Fortnightly 
may be, speculates on the selfishness of Mr. Gladstone’s fol- 
lowers. These are the pleasant suggestions he makes in 
relation to men who have been colleagues of the Unionist 
chiefs, and who, if this forecast be realized, will be their 
colleagues again : 


The majority of Mr. Gladstone’s followers are idolaters of expediency, 
and devout worshippers at the shrine of self-interest; but whatever 
convictions they possess are against Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. Let the 
Harcourts, the Mundellas, and the rest once understand that Mr. Glad- 
stone is indissolubly wedded to his Irish policy, and that there can be no 
union of the Liberal party, and therefore no rewards for its members 
until Mr. Gladstone resigns the leadership, and they will quickly return 
to their former professions and go over to Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain in order thereby to regain their seats on the Treasury Bench. 
Sudden “conversions” are usually followed by quick relapses, and Mr. 
Gladstone, if we are not greatly mistaken, has already had good reason 
to doubt the fidelity of these proselytes to his new faith. 

The wiser among them are already looking back longingly to the old 
days of party union and party triumph, and are little minded finally to 
forego the flesh-pots, seeing that Mr. Gladstone has not even got the 
appointment of the door-keeper. Besides, these recent perverts to 
Parnellism must often remind themselves that Mr. Gladstone is an old 
man, and if Mr. Gladstone were shortly to pay the debt he owes 
mortality, their lot would be exceedingly unsatisfactory. Within a few 
years at most Mr. Gladstone must retire from the scene, and then nothing 
would remain for his lieutenants but to make tardy peace with Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. 


All this in a Review which was once edited by Mr. John 
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Morley, with his wide political knowledge, his unflinching 
loyalty to principle, his living sympathy with progress, his 
clear intelligence, and his singular felicity in the exposition 
of his views. The cynicism of these suggestions is so extreme 
that it alone is sufficient to defeat its own purposes. If the 
writer meant to make re-union impossible he could hardly 
have taken more effectual means to bring about the end. But 
that we leave. Men sometimes unconsciously reveal them- 
selves when attributing evil motives to others. There are 
some important elements which have been strangely left 
out of this too clever calculation. In the first place, there are 
eighty-five Irish Members, and the experience of the last six 
weeks has shown that they cannot be easily reckoned with. 
Then there is Lord Randolph Churchill, whose zeal for the 
Union is not so intense that it will lead him to acquiesce in 
the overthrow of his party. But last and not least, there 
are the independent and honest Liberals of the country who 
will not tamely acquiesce in the victory of those who have 
marched to triumph over Mr. Gladstone’s “‘ wrecked reputa- 
tion.” Even in relation to Home Rule itself, the process 
of intelligent conversion is going on. What is needed is 
education as to the history of Ireland, and the full bearing 
of the changes proposed in the relations between the two 
countries. As this goes on the illusions so industriously 
fostered by those who label as Separatists all who will not 
bow down to their fetish will be dispelled, and there will, 
we feel confident, be a steady growth of opinion in favour 
of a scheme which shall give Ireland all that justice requires, 
and yet maintain the supremacy of Parliament. But beyond 
this, as it comes to be more clearly understood that beneath 
these lofty professions of patriotic devotion to the Union, 
there lies a deep-rooted hostility to Mr. Gladstone, such as 
breathes in the article before us, the reaction in his favour 
will be proportionately strong. His withdrawal from public 
life would only call it forth in greater fervour, and those who 
have honoured him for his lofty qualities will not readily 
become the followers of men who have discredited the party 
by the dishonour put on its true chief. 

The course of events, even since the article on which we 
have been commenting was written, has only shown more 
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clearly the difficulty of maintaining the ill-omened alliance 
which has helped to return a Parliament that does not express 
the true voice of the country. Abundant proof has already 
been given of the peril to which the nation is exposed, from 
the rashness and incompetence of the men (is it not more cor- 
rect to say the man?) to whom Unionists have given a power 
which, through their own action, is practically without check. 
If any one, looking at the procedure of the Government, can 
believe that the Union is safe in their hands, he must be 
endowed with a singular amount of credulity, or be of an un- 
usually sanguine nature. If a party which has leaders as 
determined as Mr. Parnell, and as passionate in patriotism as 
Mr. Dillon, is to be suppressed, it will require statesmen of a 
very different type from those now at the head of affairs to do 
it. But this is not the only difficulty of the position. Mr. 
Parnell has made his first move, and it has been sufficient to 
reveal the differences within the Unionist ranks. Lord Har- 
tington denounces as Communism a measure which his 
Radical followers find themselves unable to oppose. At the 
very first serious crisis the alliance is found unequal to the 
strain. 

These are mere incidents in the conflict which show the 
difficulties inseparable from an attempt to make a policy turn 
on such a pivot as antagonism to Mr. Gladstone, or eyen to 
Home Rule. As Nonconformists we take a broader view of 
Liberalism, and can have no sympathy with politicians, how- 
ever entitled to honour on many grounds, who have so strange 
an ideal of public duty, and of the principle by which it is to be 
governed. We see a Parliament in which a Tory majority, 
made up largely of the young “‘,hot-bloods” of the party, will 
hardly tolerate discussion, and a Government which is pre- 
pared, as far as practicable, to do its behests. Everywhere 
zeactionary influences are at work. They are felt especially 
in all that relates to us as Nonconformists, and the danger is 
all the more serious because every effort will be made to con- 
ciliate the unintelligent portion of the democracy by illusive 
concessions in order to obtain the power to crush Dissent and 
- middle-class Liberalism in general. Can it be supposed that 
we shall easily be attracted to leaders who have brought us to 
such a peril as this? We do not share the sentiments which 
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have inspired their action, but if we did we should still think 
the price for their gratification too costly. The antipathy to 
Mr. Gladstone is, to us, not only disgraceful, but unintelligible ; 
but if we had it to the full, if we thought his work was done, 
and that it only remained for him to seek an honourable re- 
tirement at Hawarden,we should still refuse to help in bring- 
ing about such an event, if the alternative to his continuance 
in power was a Churchill régime. The great error of the 
Unionists, especially the Radical Unionists, has been that 
they have refused to look to the alternative, and by this 
shortsightedness have wrought an amount of mischief which 
will not easily be repaired. Nonconformists have but 
little interest in the personal differences which seem of 
such importance. We care for principles, and for party only 
if it can help in their triumph. What we find it hard to 
forgive is infidelity to these great principles, and it is as well 
that this should be understood by those who seem to think 
that we shall, at any moment, obey their call. We have 
never breathed out angry threatenings of undying vengeance. 
We have not questioned the motives of those from whom we 
are unfortunately separated, nor ceased to look forward to 
ultimate reconciliation. But that reconciliation is impossible 
on the terms set forth by The Fortnightly editor, and every 
vote which the Radicals give against Radical measures, in 
order to punish those who will not desert Mr. Gladstone, only 
renders it more difficult. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Tithe controversy which has suddenly broken out in 
Wales, and which has spread with singular rapidity, is of 
evil augury for the Church establishment of that country. It 
does not, indeed, appear to have originated in Nonconformist 
feeling, but the complaints of the farmers, which are natural 
enough under the special conditions, have unquestionably 
been intensified by the fact that the payments, which are felt 
to be unjust and oppressive, are made to a Church from 
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which the vast majority of the people consciensciously dissent. 
The great depreciation in the value of agricultural produce is 
the proximate cause of this, as of many Irish troubles. The 
Tithe Commutation Act imposes to-day a heavier burden than 
the tithe itself. It was calculated on a much higher average 
of prices, and consequently the rector or vicar receives far 
more than he would have been entitled to take under the 
extraordinary bequest of those ‘‘ pious ancestors”? who gave 
such convincing proof of their piety by burdening their 
Jescendants through all time with a payment of a tenth to 
the Church. The tenth was bad enough ; but when, owing 
to a commutation as to which the farmers were never con- 
sulted, the tenth has become an eighth, or even a fifth, or 
when it is exacted from farmers who are unable to make both 
ends meet, it is much worse. When it is added that the 
farmer has no desire for the ministrations of the clergyman, 
and proves the sincerity and earnestness of his Dissent by 
paying for the support of his own Church and minister, it is 
not wonderful that the grievance becomes intolerable. 

The clergy would have been wiser had they acted on the 
principle laid down by the Master, when He bids us ‘‘ Agree 
with thine adversary quickly, whilst thou art in the way with 
him.” We can sympathize with them, for many of their 
incomes are but scanty, and if they are partly derived from 
glebe land, they are suffering in common with the farmers. 
But it is not wise for them to provoke any needless discussion 
on the tithes. A few days ago we had a conversation on a 
railway platform with a Welsh farmer, which was extremely 
suggestive. He did not belong to the districts in which the 
conflict is going on, but he was in full sympathy with the 
opposition to the payment of the tithe. ‘‘I hold,” he said, 
‘‘with every Church keeping itself. I know a farmer’s 
wife over the hills there, and the parson came to collect 
tithe. She said to him, ‘ Parson, I have eleven children— 
will you take one of them? You take the tenth pig, will 
you have the tenth child?’” The argument seemed to him 
quite convincing, and the clergy may be certain there are 
plenty who will agree with him. Indeed the story seemed to 
be very keenly appreciated by a number of bystanders, who 
so relished the point of the story that they did not care to 
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examine its logic. Their feeling was extremely significant of 
the tendency of popular opinion in Wales. We have no 
desire that the Disestablishment question should be inter- 
mixed with a discussion in which it is not necessarily in- 
volved. Were the Welsh people as thoroughly devoted to 
the Establishment as they are notoriously alienated from 
it, the farmers would still have a strong case for reduction. 
But as it is, it is simply impossible to keep the general 
question of the Establishment out of the arena. Accidental 
circumstances, or those which seem to be so, have again 
and again precipitated the settlement of grand questions of 
principle, and it may be so in relation to the Welsh Church. 
Our brethren must have our sympathy in their general con- 
tention. At the same time, we cannot too strongly urge upon 
them the necessity for moderation aud self-restraint, or depre- 
cate too earnestly any violence of language towards the clergy, 
who are themselves largely the victims of a vicious system. 


Sir John Lubbock has been discoursing to the members of 
the Polytechnic Young Men’s Christian Institute on his favourite 
theme, the triumphs and the blessings of science. Sir John is 
always an agreeable and instructive teacher, who generally 
has some new points of interest to bring out, and who is sin- 
gularly felicitous in his mode of presenting them. But, at 
the same time, he is a very striking illustration of the narrow- 
ing influence of an exclusive devotion to one line of study. 
We will not say that this is evident in his politics, for other 
influences may have contributed to take out of his Liberalism 
all faith and enthusiasm. It is almost as hard for a great 
City magnate as for an illustrious duke (even though his ducal 
coronet has been given by a Liberal minister) to remain loyal 
to any Liberal creed that is worth the name. Sir John is too 
intelligent to be a Tory of the old-fashioned “‘ stupid” type. 
He is disposed towards improvement, and would support 
Reform, provided it be carried out on certain scientific prin- 
ciples. He is, in truth, a Whig doctrinaire, and it can only be 
by accident that he is the representative of a constituency in 
which Nonconformity has so much influence. Men of his 
stamp are invaluable as Conservative forces, for they supply 
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the moderation and sagacity, a proper respect for the past, 
and a certain sympathy with the Zeit-geist in which Tory 
democracy is utterly wanting, and which are essential as 
regulating influences. We object to them only if they are 
to be regarded as leaders in the army of progress. Sir John’s 
science would overturn much that is precious in our eyes, but 
it is exceedingly cautious of interference with class privileges 
and vested rights. 

But it is in a sphere outside politics that we must look for 
evidence of the exaggerated importance Sir John attaches to 
scientific culture. An amusing example was supplied in the 
speech to which we refer, which attributed Mr. Gladstone’s 
magnificent health to his early knowledge of a single scientific 
law. Surely it is unscientific to trace it to any one cause, 
especially as the truth of the principle on which so much 
stress is laid is seriously questioned. But even worse is the 
indirect depreciation of the teaching of grammar in the sug- 
gestive remark that our two greatest orators never learned its 
principles and laws. Surely it is not necessary to adduce 
such questionable reasonings in order to enforce the teaching 
of science in our primary schools. We are as anxious for that 
as Sir John Lubbock, but we doubt whether the end is likely 
to be promoted by the disparagement of other studies which 
have their own value. Science has wrought such a wondrous 
revolution in our time that it is not surprising if it should 
sometimes be a trifle dogmatic and even arrogant. But these 
qualities are sure to provoke reaction. Science is sufficiently 
contemptuous of them when they are displayed by theolo- 
gians. Its professors should be careful to eschew it for 
themselves. 


The clerical temper seems to have been very severely tried 
by an incident of the recent elections to the York Convocation. 
The Chapter of York have rejected Canon Trevor, a well-known 
High Churchman, who has long been one of their representa- 
tives, and have chosen Canon Fleming, a no less distinguished 
Evangelical, in his room. Similar displacements are not un- 
common in the political world, and were more numerous than 
usual at the late election. But Canon Trevor is a tower of 
strength to his party in Convocation; he has been the 
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trusted adviser of the Prolocutor, who seems, if we may judge 
from sundry references in the letters on the subject which 
appear in The Guardian, to have been generally guided by his 
advice, especially in the frequent disputes between the Lower 
House and the Archbishop. The rejection of the Canon, 
therefore, has been to the High Churchmen as the shock of 
an earthquake, by whose disturbing influence the foundations 
of the Convocation itself have been shaken. The Dean of 
York was said to contemplate the abandonment of his office 
as Prolocutor, and the High Church clergy to be considering 
the wisdom of withdrawing from a body which had lost one of 
its principal ornaments. Better counsels have prevailed; but 
the very strong feeling which has been aroused does not 
show any signs of subsiding. To outsiders the display of 
petulance and passion seems extremely ludicrous. Some of 
the men who have taken part in it, indeed, are of high stand- 
ing and deserved eminence, but this only serves to make the 
manifestation of the clerical spirit all the more suggestive. 
Three Deans—Manchester, Durham, and York—have made 
themselves conspicuous by the strength of their protest. The 
latter (Dr. Purey-Cust), who is also the Prolocutor of the 
Lower House, and a leader of the long-standing opposition 
to the Archbishop, though he was returning officer, sent a 
canvassing letter on behalf of his friend, and does not seek to 
conceal his vexation at his defeat. His two brethren—both 
of whom we hold in highest esteem—have lectured the 
offending members of the chapter as though they had been 
guilty of some grievous sin. It is hardly possible to conceive 
of a similar proceeding on the part of laymen. Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain doubtless regretted the 
defeat of Mr. Goschen, but had they taken to lecturing the 
electors of Edinburgh they would have been laughed out of 
court. It is only clerics who cannot brook a reverse. So hot 
has the controversy become, that some have even called in 
question the value of Convocation itself, while there has been 
no lack of attacks, more or less open, upon the Archbishop. 
All this is not of good augury for those aspirations after 
legislative power which are cherished by High Churchmen. 
It would seem as though they only desire that power for Con- 
vocation on condition that it be wielded by themselves. The 
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idea of representation is a mere fiction if the rejection of a 
particular candidate is to be made an occasion for such angry 
complaints as these. It is not denied that Canon Fleming 
represents the majority; but it is contended that the majority 
should not have exercised their right because of Canon 
Trevor’s age, ability, and long services. It is forgotten that 
all these are elements of influence, and that Canon Trevor’s 
influence is employed on behalf of all the majority disapprove. 
What more natural than that they should seek to substitute 
for him a representative more in harmony with their views. 
Reduce all the complaints to their true dimensions, and they 
simply mean that the High Church party has had a check 
and cannot brook it. As was well pointed out by one of the 
majority, men who combined years ago to thrust Mr. Gladstone 
out of the representation of the University, and who have 
recently been moving heaven and earth to depose him from 
the Premiership, despite the long and illustrious service of 
the brilliant statesman, treat the rejection of Canon Trevor 
as an offence. The incident ought to be instructive to Non- 
conformists. This is but a trifling reverse, and the High 
Church party is every year becoming more dominant, and, 
as this manifestation of temper shows, more impatient of 
resistance. 


Is Lord Randolph Churchill also among the prophets, and 
strangest of all among the prophets of civil and religious 
liberty? “I observe with astonishment and regret,” he 
says in his reply to the complaints of the Scottish Protestant 
Alliance as to the appointment of Mr. Matthews, ‘‘that in this 
age of enlightenmentand general toleration persons profess- 
ing to be educated and intelligent can arrive at conclusions 
so senseless and irrational as those which are set forth in the 
aforesaid resolution.” There is nothing new in this very ad- 
mirable sentiment. It is only remarkable as coming from the 
leader who a few months ago employed his wild oratory for 
the purpose of rousing the worst passions of the bigoted and 
militant Protestantism which he denounces in such scathing 
terms to-day. We have no sympathy with the “ Scottish 
Protestant Alliance.” On the contrary, we believe that the 
school to which it belongs are among the worst foes of Protes- 
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tantism. They are the party of which Dr. Kane, Dr. Hanna, 
and the Orangemen of Belfast are the typical representatives— 
a party whose members pose as the self-constituted champions 
of Protestantism, yet prove both by word and deed that they do 
not know its first principle. Protestantism is liberty; Protes- 
tantism is faith in truth and in the God of truth ; Protestantism 
is respect for the individual conscience. In all these points 
Orangeism is at variance with it. It meets one intolerance by 
another, it depends on force or intrigue, on persecuting laws 
or tyrannical mobs; it deems itself injured when it has not 
political ascendency. At the same time, we cannot but pity it 
when it is thus publicly and severely rebuked by the head of 
a party which uses it for its own purposes and kicks it when 
those purposes have been accomplished. As to the appointment 
of Mr. Matthews, it is a disgrace to our political life even more 
flagrant than the elevation of Lord Randolph Churchill. It 
is part and parcel of the one triumph of political rowdyism in 
the Tory party which we owe to the benevolent action of the 
Liberal Unionists. But our objection to Mr. Matthews is not 
because of his religion, but because every quality of statesman- 
ship is conspicuous by its absence. We are told that his work is 
to abuse Mr. Gladstone, and he has given one proof of it in his 
rude and insolent attack, almost passing the limits of Parlia- 
mentary decency, in the debate on Mr. Parnell’s Bill. Such, 
however, is the man whom the young aristocrats of the House 
choose to honour, and for whom Lord Randolph Churchill 
flouts those who have helped to raise him to power. For the 
present the situation is not a pleasant one, but we are not 
greatly disturbed by it. We do not believe it possible that it 
can last. Lord Randolph sometimes amuses us when he lec- 
tures a Protestant Alliance in the lofty style and tone of an 
experienced statesman, though he speaks as a “babe and 
suckling” on whom suddenly there has dawned an idea which 
has long been familiar to all wise observers. Sometimes he 
is irritating, as when he attempts to bully a man to whom 
he is not worthy to hold a candle. Sometimes he surprises 
by an adroitness which reminds us of Puck and his mischie- 
vous tricks. But one thing he has as yet utterly failed to do 
—he has never impressed the people with a belief that he 
possesses the qualities necessary in a leader of men and the 
head of a great nation. 
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THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 
IV. 


Tary talked of Richard, and both were now hopeful-for him. Salome 
was sure that he had now found his proper arena. “He was always 
ambitious,” she said, proudly; “and so fond of good society. And now, 
you can see, John, he seems to be altogether among generals.” For some 
days she was so happy in her hope that John could not bear to say a word 
which might damp it. He did not point out to her that the object of the 
letter was evidently to induce another loan, or gift, of money. “One 
meets so many miserable creatures flying for life or liberty,” he wrote, 
‘‘and of course it is a duty to help them, and yet money is so scarce.” 

“Poor, dear Richard!” said Salome; ‘“‘I know he gives them his last 
penny. Of course he does, when he offers his life for the cause.” 

“ His salary is middling good, Salome.” 

“Ttisjust nothing when he isin the midst of such poverty and suffering. 
I shall take the letter to father. He ought to read it in chapel, and ask 
the people to send help to those poor creatures.” 

“Salome, dearic, we shall soon be needing help for ourselves, I fear. I 
don’t say but what it is a grand fight, and I wish it well with all my soul; 
but I know that it means famine and cold and fever and untold misery to 
all the cotton-spinners in England. I'll very likely be a poor man myself 
when the war is over.” 

“John!” 

‘* Yes, dearie; I see no help for it, unless I shut my mill now, without 
a week’s delay.” 

“Shut it to-morrow, then.” 

“Nay, nay; I am none that wicked and heartless, I hope, Salome. I 
shall run it till the very last tuft of cottonI can getisspun. Then, no doubt, 
God will show me the next duty.” 

This conversation was on a Saturday night. The next morning Salome 
delighted John by saying she was going to chapel with him. She had not 
done so often for many weeks; she had not volunteered it for nearly 
twelve months. He was almost nervously anxious that everything should 
be pleasant for her. Very happy to him was the brisk walk down the fell 
side that morning. 

Mr. Fletcher’s face attracted him as soon as he looked up at the pulpit. 
It was luminous, as if the body was transparent, and lit by a fiery soul 
behind it. But when he gave out his text, John understood the matter : 

** The noise of a multitude in the mountains, like as of a great people ; 
a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of great nations gathered together ; the 
Lord of hosts mustering the host of the battle.” 

“The Lord mustering the men who are to fight,” said the preacher: 
“the Lord mustering the men who are to stand still, and wait, and suffer. 
The Lord shutting up the mills, and stopping the looms, and bidding you 
eat a morsel of bread instead of a full meal, while He executes judgment 
on the oppressors. The Lord saying to one company of His host, ‘ Hide 
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the outcast, bewray not him that wandereth, let Mine outcasts dwell with 
thee” The Lord saying to another company, ‘ Be ye outcasts from the 
homes ye have made pleasant for yourselves, until I have turned again the 
captivity of My people.’”’ 

Strong men trembled while he spoke, and many women slipped quietly 
down upon their knees, and sobbed quietly behind their clasped hands. 
Generally in the chapel yard there was ten minutes of pleasant greetings, 
but that morning every one went silently to his home. The cloud that 
had been no bigger than a man’s hand had suddenly darkened the whole 
heavens. Hitherto the want of cotton, the consequent want of work, the 
certain famine and distress, had seemed to them, like the lightning in 
heaven, far off. But the preacher’s final adjuration to the rich men of the 
congregation had brought home the calamity like a thunderbolt. 

“You know what Yorkshire men and women are,” he said; “they 
won't beg under any circumstances. If you are wicked enough to let them 
starve, they will starve without a word. But remember that in such an 
emergency as you will soon have to face, you cannot save your money 
and save your souls also. I tell you all this—if a rich Methodist lets his 
poor brother or sister want bread while he has a shilling left to share with 
them, the love of God is not in his soul, and there will be no need to cross 
his name out of the class book—God will cross it out of the book of life.” 

Almost immediately after this sermon Mr. Fletcher left Garsby-Lang- 
side, and went to another circuit. Salome felt that his absence would be 
a relief. He knew her so well that she could not hide her sins from him. 
She could tell John that she was sick, and stay away from chapel, but 
with her father’s clear eyes searching her face she never dared to say it. 
When alone with her, he tore away from her conscience all its flimsy 
pretences, and called every one of her sins by its right name. 

Their parting was a very solemn one. She had spent the day with her 
parents, helping them to pack the few books and personal possessions 
which they could call their own. They were so few and so simple that 
they touched her with pity. She could not help contrasting them with 
the abundance and richness of her own home and wardrobe. Their love, 
gentleness, and childlike purity made her, for the hour, ashamed. She 
was singularly affectionate and respectful to them, and left some honest 
tears of regret upon her mother’s patient face. 

Just at nightfall her father walked up the fell with her. Solemnly he 
spoke of the trials he saw approaching, and the duties which it would be 
her privilege to fulfil. When they reached the garden gate, they stood 
silent a moment, looking down at the busy valley, and across the moors, 
where lights were beginning to twinkle in the upland farmhouses. Then 
he said: “ Salome! look at these fells and moors, and at the sky above 
us. They are witnesses this night between you and me that I have set 
good and evil, the blessing of God, and the wages of sin before you. 
They are witnesses now, and when you are dying they shall come before 
your face. Oh, my daughter! live so that you will be able to look upon 
them without a fear.” 

She did not answer, but she lifted a pale, solemn face to his, and he 
kissed it and went away. For a few moments she watched him pass like 
a shadow down the misty hillside, and then she turned into the house. 
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The spacious parlour, with its handsome furniture and bright fire, and 
the table laid for the evening meal, affected her like the familiar objects 
of life affect the sleeper who awakes from some sad, mysterious dream, 
She sighed heavily, and then began to slice some cold beef, and cut bread 
and butter, as if she would demonstrate to herself in some tangible way 
that she still belonged to this world. At that hour she could not think 
unkindly of her father, yet she did wish that he would not always bring 
the next world so close to this one. ‘ ‘To live as seeing things invisible’ 

*—how can a young woman do that? It is not right of him to ask me,” 
she mused. 

By and by John came home. He was very anxious and unhappy, 
There was very bad news. In fact, there was no hope of more cotton 
until the war was over. “I can only run the mill six hours a day now, 
Salome,” he said, sadly, ‘‘but half a loaf is better than none, and the 
men and women took it very patient.” 

** Hargraves has shut his mill entirely, John.” 

‘“‘ Hargraves is like a big fat bear; he can live on himself rarely, and 
never feel that he is a selfish brute for doing so. I am none of that sort.” 

“But your cotton cannot last long, and then you will have to shut the 
gates.” 

“No, I won’t, either. I have a bit of money laid by, and I'll buy at 
any figure as long as it lasts. Iam trying to decide whether it will be 
best to buy at once, or to trust to the Indian staple bringing down prices.” 

“Don’t spend it all, John. It is not right to ourselves. The war will 
soon be over. Richard said so.” 

** Richard does not know everything, my lass. The North has been 
preaching to the South for a long while; and the South has been calling 
the North every bad name it can think on—and, from what I can under- 
stand, they can think of a good many aggravating ones—and words have 
come to blows, and they won’t find out in a hurry which of them can hit 
the hardest ones.”’ 

“*T think it is very hard on us. It is none of our quarrel.” 

‘‘Ay, but itis, Salome. It is every good man’s and every good woman’s 
quarrel. I have not heard a word to the contrary from any of the poor 
fellows who will have to half clem for it. Now, then, we must see what 
we can do without. I shall sell the horses, and thou had better send cook 
and Lydia away; they have been used to wasteful times ; thou can get 
one good, strong woman, who will do all thou needs.” 

Salome’s face had darkened as he spoke, and she set her tea-cup reso- 
lutely down. ‘John, I cannot do without Lydia. I have been so weak 
lately that I can hardly get upstairs.” 

“Then we must live downstairs. dearie. I will not keep two servants. 
I don’t know whether I ought to keep one. I am very sure that I will 
not feed horses when there is going to be women and children crying for 
bread.”’ 

**T suppose cook and Lydia will want bread too.”’ 

“* Nay, they have no occasion to. They can go to Bradford or elsewhere. 
A servant can be a servant auywhere—a cotton-spinner is fit for no other 
thing. There’s a heap of difference, Salome.” 

“Tt is a fine thing to be called ‘ generous’ and ‘ noble,’ and make me 
pay for it. You do not care what I suffer.” 
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“Thou must have reckoned me up better than that, Salome; but it 
takes a woman and a wife to say acruel thing. They know how to hit a 
man’s heart, and never miss doing it.” 

Unfortunately, there are people who will understand how a discussion 
begun in this spirit ended in Itysteria. A little before midnight John was 
hastening down to Garsby for a doctor, and all night long the house was 
in tumult and confusion, with sobs and shrieks, and the hurrying up and 
down stairs of the women. When morning broke, cold and wet, Salome 
fell into a sleep of exhaustion, the doctor buttoned up his coat and hurried 
home, and the servants made themselves a cup of tea, and began to put 
things to rights again. But amid all his grief and fright John had a 
sense of deep wrong and unkindness. The burden seemed almost too 
great for him that morning, for when he recalled the scene of the night 
he had, in spite of his love and pity, an intolerable feeling of shame. 

This was but the beginning of sorrow. Before a year had gone there 
came a mournful day to John Denby and his nine hundred “ hands.” It 
was one of those dull, wet days in the middle of summer, which seem so 
dreary and unnatural. John’s last shilling was gone, and he knew that a 
few hours would clear out the last tuft of cotton. He walked through the 
mill, and a ghastly walk it was. Some of the looms had already stopped ; 
at others the hands were watching the raw material consuming, minute 
by minute, the loads upon the looms getting smaller and smaller. Then 
there was not a shred left. Men and women stood looking at John. 
There was something almost awful in the idleness of that busy place. 
The very looms seemed conscious of calamity. With tears running down 
his face, John gave the order for the machinery to stop. 

‘“‘Lads and lasses,” he said, as he faced them, “I have done my best.” 

‘Thou hes that, master; and we are none likely to forget it,” answered 
an overlooker. 

“We have trusted in God so far, and if He tries us a bit further, we can 
trust Him further, I hope.’’ 

“ Ay, ay!’ came heartily enough from the white lips of the half-fed, 
anxious crowd, and then suddenly a woman’s voice rose shrilly above the 
sobs breaking out from behind many a lifted apron: 


‘‘Thankful, I take the cup from Thee.”’ 


It was a Methodist hymn known to every one there; and John caught it 
up at the second word. Before the first line was finished, nine hundred 
voices were joining in it : 


*‘ Thankful, I take the cup from Thee, 
Prepared and mingled by Thy skill ; 
Though bitter to the taste it be, 
Powerful the wounded soul to heal. 


“¢‘ Be Thou, O Rock of Ages, nigh ! 
So shall each murmuring thought be gone 
And grief and fear and care shall fly 
As clouds before the morning sun.”’ 


They passed out of the mill singing it, and left John alone among his 
silent looms. He had been working them at a loss of sixty pounds a 
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week for along time. It does not sound heroic to say this, but it really 
was a deed of far grander self-sacrifice than those the trumpet blows from 
east to west; for it was done without any hope of future benefit, since 
John fully believed, with every one else, that as soon as the war was 
ended four million bales of cotton would be poured into the Manchester 
market. 

The “hands” had, in their way, shown an equal degree of heroism, 
The wages at John’s mill had been nearly two shillings a week less than 
the charity which the relief fund allowed them; but not a man or woman 
had preferred it. very one had worked their three days a week, at next 
to nothing wages, manfully and womanfully, rather than take the nation’s 
charity until they were compelled to do so. 

The closing of John’s mill was immediately followed by the closing of 
three larger ones. Their owners, richer men than John, had felt ashamed 
to close their gates while Denby’s mill persevered; so that the stopping 
of the latter threw nearly three thousand more “hands,” with those 
dependent upon them, on the public care. Full of the gravest anxiety, 
and feeling with all his heart the deeper poverty of the men and women 
so long associated with him, John went home that day sorely needing 
comfort. 

He was glad to find his sister there. When John married, Mary 
Denby had given her life up to works of charity; and no one knew the 
poor of Garsby and their special needs so well. The first movement of 
the National Relief Committee had been to secure her aid, and to this 
post they had added a small salary; for the day had come when Mary 
Denby also was nearly penniless. True, she lived in her own house, and 
had the rent of four other houses to support her, but the whole four were 
occupied by men connected with the closed mills, men now far too 
destitute to pay rent. Her small savings were gone, and she took the 
appointment as a special goodness from God’s hand. She had come to 
ask John’s help in a peculiar case, and, while she waited for him, was 
trimming and tying up some fuchsia plants that were dying for want of 
attention. 

Salome sat rocking herself to and fro, listless and silent. She had 
taken a deep dislike to Mary. She was jealous of John’s attachment 
to her, and she fancied he was always regretting the days when they 
lived together. She was also quite sure that in some way or other John 
supported his sister, and therefore defrauded her to doit. Mary’s very 
cheerfulness was an offence to her. She knew it was “ put on,” and, if 
it was real, ‘‘ How heartless people must be to feel cheerful amid so 
much misery and want!” 

“T have just locked the mill gates, lasses,” said John, as he sat down. 
His voice was full of trouble, and, leaning his elbow on his knee, he hid 
his face in his hand. 

“Of course it had to come to that,’’ answered Salome, “and I have 
been made to suffer all this time for nothing.” 

“Nay, but John only did his duty, Salome, and thou wilt be glad he 
did it, some day—Salome is not feeling well to-day, John, or she would 
never speak so. Iam right down sorry to send thee back to town again 
to-day, but there is something thou must do there as soon as ever thou 
can. Thou remembers Josiah Yorke ? ” 
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*‘ For sure I do.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, he needs thee badly. Go and see him, and thou wilt 
understand.” 

Jolin rose slowly, but Salome said, “ John, you shall not go. You 
have not done a thing for me to-day, and yet I am hardly able to trail 
myself from one room to another. It is too bad, and it is not right to 
leave me, and run after paupers.” 

“Don’t thee call honest working men names. Thou wants nothing 
with me but to worry me out of my senses, and lay every evil thing thou 
ean think of against me.” 

A passion of sobs and tears answered him; but John was well used to 
sobs and tears, and they did not now detain him from duty. Mary, 
however, went to her side, and asked, “ Whatever art thou crying 
for?” 

‘““ There—never—was—a woman—so ill-used! He—has—given—all 
—his money away. I am—the last person—he cares for. I was a 
great fool—to marry—him ! ” 

“T have not a word to say for John on that subject, for he was as big 
a fool for marrying thee. - But if thou says that John Denby ill-uses thee, 
or neglects thee, or does anything a good man should not do, then, 
Salome, thou lies; and that is the short and the long of it.” 

* T will not be spoken to in that way, Mary Denby.” 

“Very well, then speak the truth, and behave thyself. I tell thee, if 
thou had seen the starving women and children I have seen to-day, 
thou would go down on thy knees and thank God, day and night, for 
thy good husband and thy good home. Thou hast wanted for nothing.” 

“T have wanted a great many things—things John promised me 
when I married him.” 

Could John foresee this trouble? For shame of thyself, Salome 
Denby! Listen, and I'll tell thee what I saw this morning. I went 
into a cellar where a woman was dying—dying of hunger, lass! Her 
sucking baby died yesterday. A broken-down, broken-hearted man 
crouched by a grate full of cold ashes, Seven bits of children stood or lay 
about the room. There was not a thing to sit down on; they had parted 
with the last chair for a mouthful of bread. A boy six years old was 
cramming an empty spoon down his mouth; he was trying to make 
himself believe he was eating. One, two years old, with a face like 
death, and arms and legs like sticks of bone, was lying motionless on the 
floor. When I brought some hot soup to them, the children fairly 
sereamed, and one little lass, trying to get to me, tottered and fell, she 
was that faint and weak. I am telling thee the truth, and thou need 
not look so scornful.” 

“T have my sorrows too, and what other people suffer does not help 
me.” 

“ Ay, but thou art a hard-hearted lass! Nobody need look to thee for 
help or comfort—thou art too busy pitying thyself. Come now, Salome, 
I mean nothing unkind. I dare say thou hast had a right down poorly 
spell, but thou should try and say a helpful word to John at this time.” 

‘* He should say a helpful word to me, I think. Instead of that, he is 
always helping strangers. Oh, I know all about it!” 
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“Thou knows nothing about it, nothing at all! Thou art full of 
suspicions that thou ought to be ashamed to give heart-room to. Josiah 
Yorke has worked for John nigh on to twenty years. He is a quiet man, 
that nobody heard much of till he sent forme this morning. He has 
been very comfortably off. I used often to notice his pretty flower 
garden, and his tidy parlour full of books, and pictures of great Methodist 
preachers. I found him in one poor, bare room.” 

“‘ With a dozen children, I dare say.” 

“Thou art far wrong. There was only one child there—a baby a month 
old, the child of his daughter Sara. It lay in the arms of its great- 
grandmother, who is ninety-nine years old. Think of that, Salome! 
She was born when Dr. Johnson was walking about London; she was 
married when the French Revolution broke out; she had turned middle 
age when Waterloo was fought. And yet she could talk pleasantly to 
me; and as for the famine, she knew all about it. Josiah’s sons and 
daughters have all been out of work for more than a year, and he has 
been keeping them—selling all he had to do it. As for the poor old 
grandmother, she has always lived with him.” 

“ And it was about this old woman John was sent down the fell, I 
suppose ?” 

* No, it was about something far more pitiful. Josiah has a brother— 
a poor, half-witted old man-—and, it may seem odd to thee, but he is very 
fond of him, and never would allow him to be sent to the asylum, for fear 
he would be badly treated. Indeed, he has always had the very best of 
everything Josiah had, and with all a love and patience that was beyond 
everything. He was never dangerous till he was hungry ; and it takes a 
deal to satisfy him, and I make no doubt Josiah has done without many 
a mouthful for him. But when John stopped, he was forced to go to the 
Relief Committee, and they want to send poor mad Tom to the asylum, 
and Josiah can’t bear to part with him. He is Josiah’s own brother, thou 
sees,” 

**T should think the asylum was the proper place.” 

‘* No doubt thou thinks so, but Josiah does not, and I don’t; and I am 
very sure John won't. John will see the committee, and they will do a 
deal for John—he is that much respected by every one. Now, Salome, 
T'll tell thee what : come with me now and then, and see what others are 
suffering ; it will help thee to forget thyself, I’ll warrant it will.” 

“You forget how weak I am, how sick I have been; but my troubles 
are imaginary, I suppose.”’ 

‘* Well, then, to tell the even-down truth, I think they are mostly so; 
but then imaginary troubles are often as bad to bide as real ones. Nay, 
lass, thou need not cry for me; I have seen too many honest tears to be 
taken in with thine. Come, let us have a cup of tea, and be friends. I 
want to talk with thee a bit about John. Sit still, and I’ll make it.” 

The prospect of the tea and chat was not disagreeable to Salome, but 
she could not bear to give in; and Mary had tried coaxing so often before, 
and found that Salome usually grew more and more unreasonable under 
its influence. So, as she was not answered in any way, she put on her 
shawl and bonnet, and went home. 


An hour afterward she was sitting quiet and alone. The sight of John’s 
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domestic misery always saddened her ; to-night it sent her thoughts in a 
direction she seldom permitted them to take—the love and shame and 
grief that had darkened some years of her own life. ‘John and I have 
both loved well, and both loved unwisely,” she mused ; “but when did 
any heart open the door to Love, and not let Sorrow in with him ? ” 

There was a knock at her door; a single, timid knock, full of un- 
certainty. “ Come in, friend,” she said; and the door was slowly pushed 
back. A tall, slouching man entered ; 2 man with the general appearance 
of the colliers at Listey’s pits, six miles away. The white face, so peculiar 
to these sunless workers, was made still more pallid by the gray light, the 
mass of black hair surrounding it, and the loose suit of black corduroy: 
He stood with his hat in his hand, speechless, and looking full at Mary. 

She answered the gaze, curiously at first; then, trembling from head to 
foot, she rose from her chair, and cried out, ‘‘ Luke! Luke Bradley! 
Ts it really thee ?” 

“* Ay, it is me; but I wouldn’t dare to come where thou art if I hadn’t 
a good reason.” 

“Thou art home again ? ”’ 

* T have been back nearly six years. Many a morning and evening I 
have laid low in the ling and watched thee and John going to chapel.” 

‘** John is married now.” 

“T know.” 

“Well, Luke?” 

“For sure, I was forgetting what I have come for. I have been 
working in Lister pits ever since I got back.” 

“That was a queer thing for thee to do.” 

**T was bound to be where I could get a sight of thy face once in a 
while. In a public-house near to the pits I met Jerry Moxham. He 
had been over the sea, too, and if ever he cared to talk a bit it was about 
the hell we had both been in. He worked in Lister pits, and I thought 
it was a very proper place to hide my face in. So we lived and worked 
together until he went to the devil last week.” 

‘“ Luke!” 

“Ay, he said he was going to him, and it’s likely he knew. He went 
roaring drunk, too, as he always said he would. He had no relations, and 
nobody he liked as well as he liked me, so he left me all the money he 
had saved. There is as much as six hundred and odds. I have brought 
it to thee—not for thyself—oh, no! I knew better than that—but for the 
poor women and childer that are clemming all around.” 

As he spoke, he took from his hat a new white kerchief in which he 
had tied up the gold ; and he laid it down upon the chair nearest to him. 
“T bought the handkerchief on purpose; they were in Moxham’s dirty 
leather bag, and I washed every bit of gold in the little beck that runs 
above the Force. It is clean money every way; Moxham worked honest 
for it. Wilt thou take it ?”’ 

**T will take it, and thank thee for it, Luke. It will bring thee the love 
of little children, and the blessing of those ready to perish. Whatever 
made thee think of such a thing, Luke ? ”’ 

“Tl tell thee. Moxham was buried last Saturday, and I knocked off 
work. I thought I wouldn’t lift a pick again as long as the money lasted. 
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Sunday morning I wanted to have a look at thee, so I sat me down out- 
side the Chime of Bells Inn, to watch for thee going to chapel. I saw 
thee take another way, and I wondered at it, and so I followed thee, 
Mary! Mary! I was watching through the window when thou washed 
them two skeletons of childer, and put them in one coffin ; and I saw how 
thy tears fell all the time, and how thou fed the poor mother and wiped 
her face with thy handkerchief. I saw it all, and I went into the church- 
yard and laid me down in the long grass behind a big headstone, and I 
cried as I have not cried since I was a little lad; and I said, ‘I will give 
old Moxham’s money, every penny bit of it, to buy food for women and 
childer; and Mary Denby—God bless her!—will know who needs it most.’ 
And when I had said that, I felt nearer heaven and nearer thee than I 
had felt for twenty years, and I kept still and listened to the trees 
whispering above me, and to the organ, and the people singing in church, 
and I would have prayed if I had dared to take His name into my sinful 
lips.” 

Oh, Luke ! oh, Luke ! my dear, dear lad!” 

* Don’t thee say that. Oh, don’t thee say that!” and he drew his coat 
sleeve across his eyes. 

“Tt is wonderful, Luke! Wonderful that God should pick thee out to 
help His perishing children. And thou hast done it without grudging 
and without delay—done it at once. He has been seeking thee, Luke. 
Go now and seek Him. Why, thou might have drunk this money!” 

“*T should have drunk every penny of it if I had not brought it to 
thee.” 

*¢ Still the old sin, Luke.” 

“ Still the old sin. I make a pound a week, and I drink ten shillings 
of it.”” 

‘“¢ While the famine lasts, bring that ten shillings to me. Bring it every 
Saturday ; wilt thou, Luke ?” 

“T don’t know as I can promise that.” 

** Try—for one week ; just for one week, try, Luke.” 

He shook his head doubtfully, and went away without another word. 

Mary Denby was neither a weak nor a sentimental woman; but she 
was much affected by Luke Bradley’s unexpected visit. She was also a 
little frightened. It was possible some of Moxham’s late companions 
had kept the hoard in view, and not impossible that it might be taken by 
violence from her before morning. Without leaving her house, she called 
to a neighbour, and asked him to take a note to her brother. John was 
walking anxiously about his parlour when he received it. Salome was 
busy on one of those endless pieces of crotcheting, whose monotony and 
uselessness were a constant irritation to John, The complacent satisfac- 
tion with which she counted the stitches, or spread the work out on her 
knee to examine, seemed unfeeling to him that night. He was longing 
to talk about his anxieties, longing to be comforted with a word of love 
or hope. 

When Mary’s note came, it was the last straw he felt able to bear. It 
had been a day of trouble and sorrow to him; he had been down the fell 
three times; it was raining and gloomy; he was weary and heartsick, 
and shrank from hearing anything more of life until he was stronger to 
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bear it, But the urgency of the note admitted of no delay. He said, 
with a sigh, ‘Salome, I must go to Mary; she needs me very particularly, 
she says.” 

“And I say you shall not go out again to-night. I am not going to be 
left alone at all hours for your sister’s whims.” 

“T have not asked thee yet whether I can go or not. Iam going; thou 
may be sure of that.’’ 

“T am afraid to be left alone.” 

‘‘ Joseph Naylor is sitting with Ann in the kitchen. I will tell him to 
stop until I return.” 

*T am so lonely.” 

**Not thou. Thou can go on talking to that bit of coloured worsted. 
It is better company to thee than I am. It has been ‘one, two, three, 
four, slip one, take two,’ ever since thou sat down.” 

“T think you had better stop with your sister. Ifyou are not home by 
ten o’clock, I shall lock the doors.” 

He stood still, with his coat half on, and looked at her; and for once 
she trembled before the anger she had tempted. 

‘“‘ Nay, thou need not be frightened; Iam none of them who would 
strike a woman, however cruel she is; but I will tell thee one thing, and 
thou had better mind it: if thou dares to turn the key of my door against 
me, thou may go home to thy father to-morrow.” 

When he entered Mary’s room, he was wet through, and crosser than 
Mary had ever seen him before. ‘‘ Whatever is the matter?” he asked, 
fretfully. “A man may as well live between two fires as between two 
women.” And she saw the tears standing in his large gray eyes—standing 
there, as some very bitter tears will stand, without overflowing. 

She helped him off with his coat, and pulled his chair before the bit of 
bright fire, and when his wet feet were on the fender, and the pipe she 
kept ready for him in his hand, she told him all about Luke’s visit, and 
showed him the gold. 

Before her story was half finished John had forgotten all his own 
troubles. He was thinking only of what great good the money would do, 
and of what course must be taken with regard to Luke; for Mary had 
asked him, anxiously, “If he comes back on Saturday night, John, what 
must we do?” 

‘* Well, I hope we have a religion, Mary, that will reach to Luke 
Bradley. The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. Inever heard 
yet that Methodism made out too narrow that belt of mercy. Thou used 
to love him ?” 

“T did that.” 
“Then do thy best for him, and I'll help thee.” 


*,* In consequence of the editor’s absence from home an unfortunate 
mistake was made in last month’s part. It is now corrected. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Gospel and the Child. By AnpREw Simon Lams. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.) The writer of this book is strongly of opinion that much of what 
passes for Christian training of the young is wholly lacking in the evan- 
gelical element. The gospel, he thinks, finds no place in the early up. 
bringing of children, a system of religious instruction being employed 
which may be described as legal rather than evangelical. The first part 
of the book is devoted to an exposition of the fundamental truths of the 
gospel. In the second part, Mr. Lamb makes the practical application 
and shows the close connection that ought to exist between the gospel and 
the child. The subject is a very important one, and it is one which 
demands the earnest and thoughtful attention of all Christian parents 
and teachers. 


All of Grace. By C. H. Spurcron. (Passmore and Alabaster.) Earnest, 
loving, practical words of teaching, counsel, and sympathy addressed to 
those who are seeking salvation by the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Christ and the Heroes of Heathendom. By Rev. JAMEes WELLS, M.A. 
(Religious Tract Society.) This book contains the substance of five lec- 
tures delivered by the writer to the members of a Young Men’s Literary 
Institute. The following are the headings of the chapters: ‘‘ Aschylus, 
the Theologian of Heathendom,”’ “ Socrates, the Reformer of Heathen- 
dom,” ‘ Plato, the Prophet of Heathendom,” “ Epictetus, the Saint of 


Heathendom,” ** Christ and His Competitors.” The portraits of these 
heroes of heathendom are drawn with great clearness and fidelity, the 
author being careful to point out their defects as well as their virtues. The 
study of their lives and writings cannot but be helpful, especially to 
thoughtful and intelligent young men, showing as it does the adaptation 


of the gospel of Christ to meet the wants and longings of the human 
heart in all ages. 


From Schola to Cathedral. A Study of Early Christian Architecture 
and its Relation to the Life of the Church. By G. Batpwin Brown, B.A. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) The author’s name is sufficient to bespeak 
for this volume a candid and even indulgent consideration from the 
readers of this magazine. But Mr. Gerald Baldwin Brown has no 
oceasion to ask any favour from his readers or critics, for his book can 
well afford to depend on its own merits. If any one is disposed at first to 
turn away from it, under the idea that if not technical it is at least pro- 
fessorial in its character, and can contain but little to interest the ordinary 
reader, we advise him to reconsider his determination and to look more 
closely into the volume before carrying it into effect. The idea of the 
work is new and striking, and its illustration affords opportunity for the 
introduction of a large amount of historic detail, which must be both 
instructive and attractive to all students of early Church history. Realistic 
sketches of the life, and especially of the distinctive religious life, of the 
first Christians must have a special charm, and these are what we find 
here. Instead of accepting the old idea that the pagan basilica was the 
pattern of the Christian meeting-place, Professor Baldwin Brown goes 
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further back, and finds an entirely different origin. ‘ Halls of meeting,” 
he says, “ were used by the Christians of the ‘ages of persecution’ long 
before there can have been any question of copying pagan basilicas, and 
it is to these that the student of the beginnings of Christian architecture 
must, in the first place, direct his attention.” Accepting Dr. Hatch’s idea 
that the early churches had a close resemblance to the religious clubs of 
the pagan world, he argues that the “ schola”’ of the latter was the original 
model of a Christian sanctuary. The story of gradual change from this to 
the stately cathedral occupies the rest of the book. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out how wide a field is thus open for the historic student, 
and while our author shows how carefully he has examined every part, he 
exhibits considerable skill in so presenting the results of his research in 
the most effective and telling manner. He continually reminds us of his 
lamented father, alike in matter and in style. There are signs of the same 
historic instinct, the same capacity for taking a broad survey of events, and 
getting at their true significance, the same sympathetic estimate of men, 
and of institutions without which it is impossible to understand the secret 
of their power. The manner in which his views are set forth is not less 
striking. The style has a picturesque element in it, but it is not suffered 
to run to excess, and is made subsidiary to the practical aims of the 
author, who never forgets that he is a teacher, and who succeeds in com- 
municating in a very agreeable manner a large amount of information. 
Not the least instructive part of the book is the account of the Jewish 
synagogue and its relation to the Christian Church. A few sentences will 
serve as an example of the writer’s manner, as well as of the character 
of the book :—“ The synagogue appears, accordingly, as an essentially 
popular institution, democratic in the sense that no priestly caste or 
privileged family had part or inheritance therein, yet preserved in inviol- 
able sacredness through the religious habits of the community. The chief 
influence in the preservation of these habits was education. ‘The whole 
universe,’ said the Doctors, ‘ has less value than a single one of the pre- 
scription of the Law ;’ but they also laid it down that ‘ the act of hearing 
a passage of the Bible repeated by a little grandson was equal to the 
audition of the law on Mount Sinai.’ In the spirit of this fine maxim the 
Jewish boy was brought up from the first to see that in the life of the 
synagogue he should find his highest and holiest pleasure, and that it would 
some day be his part to lead therein the solemn service. So soon as he 
came to man’s estate he might be called upon to take public control of the 
worship, to read without hesitation or blunder the sentences of the law, to 
direct from the rostrum the singing of the congregation, or to give the 
sacerdotal blessing from before the ark. We who are satisfied to set apart 
a certain number of our community and a certain measure of our time for 
the service of the sanctuary, hardly can realize what a powerful element 
in the religious education of an earnest Hebrew layman was the conscious- 
ness that he must qualify himself not only to follow, but to lead the daily 
devotions of his people.” 


Australian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Howarp 
WitLoveusy, of “The Melbourne Argus.” (London: Religious Tract 
Society.) A very happy instinct seems to have guided the editors of the 
Tract Society in the production of this latest addition to their invaluable 
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series of pictorial volumes. The idea was good, and the manner of 
carrying it out is even better. In this year of the great Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition, and at a time when many are talking loudly about 
Imperial Federation, what could be more suitable than a book which 
shall give a correct idea of those great colonies of the South before whom 
so magnificent a future seems opening? The value of the work is 
enhanced by the fact that it is written, not by a passing traveller who 
gives us the impressions formed in a brief visit, but; by an eminent literary 
man of the principal of these Australian colonies, who, from his connec- 
tion with its great journal, has had peculiar opportunities for full and 
varied observation. The volume is in every way worthy of the producers. 
It contains a complete and exhaustive account of the several colonies and 
their people, while the numerous illustrations help us to understand what 
appearance it is assuming in the hands of men who have carried out in 
that distant region ths enterprize and energy of the old country. ‘How 
little,’ says Mr. Willoughby, ‘‘ we yet know of Australia as a whole has 
been brought under the popular notice by an address delivered by Mr. 
Ernest Favenc, at a meeting of the Australian Geographical Society, held 
at Sydney in January, 1886. South Australia alone has an area of 250,000 
square miles unexplored, and Western Australia has an enormous tract 
of 500,000 square miles which has been just rushed through, and no more, 
by three explorers—Messrs. Forrest, Giles, and Warburton. Here is a 
total of unknown area equivalent to the heart of Europe—say, to Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, Austria, and Hungary, with Italy thrown 
in.” We happened a short time ago to be in a company where a ques- 
tion arose as to the possibility that the population of the world might 
become too large for its dwelling-place. Reference was made to the vast 
regions .of Australia, when one of the party, whose dogmatism was in 
exact proportion to his ignorance, confidently asserted that the interior 
of the continent was univhabitable. M. Favenc, than whom (we are told) 
‘no one is better qualified to express an opinion,” doubts this, and one 
thing at least is certain, that the time is far distant when these colonies 
can be regarded as being well occupied, or even approaching to it. The 
story of their progress, though they have had their vicissitudes, has the 
interest of a romance, and the sketch of it here is graphic and fresh. Mr. 
Froude, in ‘‘ Oceana,” has drawn some attractive pictures of Australian 
cities and the life in them, and the illustrations of the volume before us 
more than confirm his glowing accounts. We may well be proud of 
these splendid colonies, and the noble race of men that is growing up in 
them. ‘“ Greater Britain” is not hampered by the checks to progress 
whieh exist in the mother country. May its future correspond with the 
fair promise of its early days! 


We are glad to observe the progress which is being made with the 
Religious Tract Society Library. We have already drawn the attention 
of our readers to this excellent series of cheap reprints, and therefore we 
need only to mention the titles of the newest issues :—Adventures in New 
Guinea, by JAMES CHALMERS ; Adventwres in Mongolia, by Rev. JAMES 
Gitmour, M.A.; The Crooked Sixpence, by Grorce E. SarGeENT; 
Outlines of the Life of Christ, by E. R. Conner, D.D. 
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NOVEMBER, 1886. 


THE NORWICH MEETINGS. 


We sometimes hear it whispered that we have too many 
ecclesiastical Parliaments, and this autumn this view has 
found expression in quarters where we should scarcely have 
expected it would be regarded with favour. To outsiders the 
Church Congress at Wakefield appears to have been a success, 
but in reading the reports and comments in some of the 
Church journals it is not difficult to detect a note of dissatis- 
faction. It is said that the Congress of 1886 cannot be 
reckoned among the great Congresses, and, in fact, that with 
the exception of two or three speeches, among which the 
President’s address stands out prominent, there was nothing 
very remarkable. Perhaps this kind of criticism is due to 
the fact that the Evangelical party was predominant, but 
there is evidently also a growing feeling which possibly has 
not yet ripened into a conviction that there may be too much 
talk about Church matters, especially when a good deal of it 
is not new or wise, and very little is fresh and inspiring. We 
may have more to say on these points at another time. Here 
we content ourselves with calling attention to this class of 
comments, as deserving the attention of our own Union. Two 
assemblies in a year involve a great demand upon the re- 
sources of any Church. The Wesleyan Conference sits much 
longer, but it is a governing body, which has a large amount 
of business that must be done. The Union meets chiefly for 
VOL. XV. 51 
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purposes of Conference, and it is difficult to find new subjects 
and new men to treat them. The manner in which the interest 
is sustained at our successive gatherings is a proof of the 
vitality of the denomination. The Norwich Assembly was no 
exception. As a matter of course the numbers were not so 
great as at meetings held in more central towns, but consider- 
ing the position of the city the gathering was large and the 
meetings full of spirit and power. Norwich has an honour- 
able place in our annals, and Mr. Barrett has well maintained 
it. To many it was very pleasant to meet one so universally 
valued and beloved in his own sphere, and to see the evidences 
of the noble influence he exerts. We think it may be safely 
said that nowhere and at no meeting has there been a finer 
manifestation of kindly feeling on the part of members of the 
Church of England. The liberal-minded Bishop set the ex- 
ample, and he was followed both by the clergy and laity. 
This was no doubt due partly to the influence of such 
Nonconformists as Mr. Barrett and Mr. Colman, men 
who know how to “speak the truth in love,” and to 
exhibit Christian charity even when sturdily maintaining 
Nonconformist prinziple, but partly also to a growing per- 
ception of a truth too apt to be forgotten that Churchmen 
and Nonconformists have common work to do. The whole 
tone of the proceedings of the Union must have deepened this 
feeling. The note of the Assembly was a missionary note. 
Everywhere were signs of an earnest and resolute determina- 
tion on the part of the members to gird themselves for 
new work. ‘The social meetings were singularly pleasant, the 
general arrangements very complete, the public meetings full 
of earnestness, but the happiest sign of all was the manifest 
spirit of religious earnestness and the glowing zeal for Evan- 
gelistic work. The Union will not shrink from asserting 
its principles and maintaining what it holds to be right, 
but it feels that the first business of Congregationalism is 
to prove its right to live by winning souls for Christ. 

But despite so much that was profitable and encouraging at 
the Norwich meetings of the Congregational Union, we fear 
that the feature which is likely to produce the most abiding 
impression on the minds of not a few was the painful incident 
relative to Mr. Beecher. These personal matters do unfor- 
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tunately overshadow that which is more important. We have 
no intention of assuming the invidious office of determining 
where the responsibility for the occurrence should be fixed, 
but it seems to us that there was very much excitement 
where there was no need for excitement at all. The primary 
cause of the strong feeling that expressed itself in the cor- 
respondence columns of The Christian World was undoubtedly 
a suspicion that the action of the Committee was due to Mr. 
Beecher’s theology, and that in refusing to ask him to preach 
the Union sermon it practically condemned him for heresy. 
Nothing could be more groundless. The censures passed 
upon the unfortunate Committee for a procedure which, even 
had this account of it been true, was nothing more than an 
error of judgment, were somewhat startling in their vehe- 
mence. But the most curious feature about them was that 
they were based on an entire misapprehension of the facts. 
The letter which started the controversy was written by one 
who was not present, and who, as we are assured by a number 
of impartial witnesses who were present, was misinformed as 
to what actually occurred. It was unfortunate that the 
Chairman of the Union spoke at all. His intention simply 
was to express his personal difficulty in giving such welcome 
as Mr. Beecher ought to receive, but his interposition was so 
sure to be misconstrued that silence would have been the 
better policy. What then? Are we come to such a pass that 
an honest and manly expression of opinion is not to be 
tolerated ? We, at least, are not such admirers of a cold- 
blooded prudence that we cannot honour a man who is content 
to face unpopularity in obedience to his own strong con- 
victions of duty. 

Had Mr. White endeavoured to excite the odiwm theologicum 
against Mr. Beecher he would have been open to much of the 
criticism directed against him. We who have rejoiced to 
honour him, despite our intense opposition to the distinctive 
point in his theology, would have just reason to complain if 
he were the man to put a slight upon another because of a 
supposed heresy. But the question of theology was never 
raised by Mr. White, or, as we understand, by any other 
member of the Committee. The one question which ultimately 
came before the Committee was whether some other meeting 
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should be put aside in order that Mr. Beecher might be asked 
to preach, and this was a point in relation to which there 
might surely be honest difference of opinion. Suppose some 
member of the Committee to have said: ‘‘I have no definite 
view as to Mr. Beecher’s theology, and indeed should find it 
difficult to define what itis. I have profound admiration for 
his genius, and have found true spiritual inspiration from his 
sermons. I am desirous to do him full honour in my own way, 
and shall be glad to see him at the Union as a distinguished 
visitor, and to listen to words of wisdom and power such as 
come from his lips. But I know there are members of the 
Union deservedly honoured by all who do not wish even this. 
Am I to wound them still further by voting for the omission of 
one of the Union’s own meetings in order that a special dis- 
tinction should be given to him?” This is no hypothetical 
case. So far as we can learn, theological opinion had little 
or nothing to do with the vote, which was determined more by 
regard to the feelings of the large minority than by any other 
cause. We are not arguing that the vote was wise, but only 
that even if it were foolish it was only the kind of mistake 
which is possible to all but infallible people. It is not to be 
forgotten that it was given before Mr. Beecher’s address to 
the Congregational Board, and at a time when there was in 
some minds considerable soreness as to his references to 
Congregationalism in his Glasgow speech. 

Remembering the intensity of the feeling aroused, the self- 
restraint exhibited by the Assembly was remarkable. The 
Chairman’s unfortunate sentence, which looks much more 
innocent on paper than it sounded in the ears of an audience 
already full of pent-up excitement, produced an outburst of 
feeling ; but order and good feeling were soon restored. It is 
greatly to be regretted that such an incident should ever have 
occurred ; but there is some compensation for its more painful 
features in the calmness and moderation which the Union 
exhibited under circumstances of a very difficult character. 
Praise is especially due to Mr. Hunter and Mr. Berry, both of 
whom showed that sense of responsibility and that considera- 
tion for others, which are such essential elements in the con- 
duct of public affairs, and which ought to be specially 
conspicuous in a society of Christian brethren. This last 
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point cannot well be too strongly emphasized. The Union is 
not a parliament in which there are opposing parties arrayed 
under antagonist leaders, and seeking different aims and 
objects. It is a’great brotherhood, and when the brotherly 
sentiment ceases to dominate it, it had better cease to exist 
altogether. The idea of regarding officials and committee as 
a Government, against whom is to be arrayed an Opposition 
more or less distinctly organized, is altogether alien to its 
constitution and purpose, and those who foster it are im- 
perilling all its best interests and, in fact, threatening its 
life. It would be strange, indeed, if there were not differences 
of opinion in an assembly of free men, met to deal with points 
of vital interest to them all. But such differences should 
always be held in a spirit of brotherly love. Men who try to 
scatter seeds of suspicion by talk about ‘‘ officialism,” are the 
common enemies of all. It may be that offences must come ; 
but surely it is to such a fellowship as ours that the Lord’s 
warning specially applies, ‘‘Woe unto him by whom the 
offence cometh.” A generous trust on all sides would go far 
to render offences impossible. 

We have as little sympathy, therefore, with those who pro- 
pagate pessimist views about the younger men, and seek to 
alarm their elders with dire prophecies of the future, as with 
those, on the other hand, who will fill our young men with 
suspicion and mistrust of the seniors. Of course there are 
differences of opinion between the two generations, as there 


always have been, and always will be, so long as mind is 


active, the tendencies of thought and feeling continually 
changing, and the young disposed to a more sanguine view 
relative to changes which may disquiet those who cling to that 
which is established with a tenacity possibly due as much to 
sentiment as to intelligent conviction. There are, indeed, 
men who never were young, and there are those who make us 
feel that they do not grow old by the care they take to preserve 
their own freshness of thought, and to appreciate the diffi- 
culties of the young. But, as a rule, there is sure to be a 
distinction between the two schools. But this distinction does 
not imply, and ought not to create, even an approach to 
antagonism. Our own conviction is that the antagonism does 
not exist to any extent in the Congregational ministry. We 
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have opportunities for a tolerably extensive acquaintance with 
our younger ministers, and the wider our circle of observation 
the more devoutly thankful are we for their loyalty to Christ, 
and their earnestness in their work. They need brotherly sym- 
pathy ; the sympathy which will lead them to talk out their 
difficulties frankly and without reserve with those who, if they 
have no other superiority, have, at all events, the advantage of 
long experience. But they do not want self-constituted cham- 
pions since there is no adverse influence to be overcome. We 
speak, of course, of preachers who, whatever the shade of their 
theology, are faithful to the gospel of the living Christ; as 
with comparatively few exceptions we believe our young 
ministers are. If we could venture on a word of counsel to 
them, it would be to insist that the special duty of the present 
time is, not so much to contend for liberty of thought, which, 
in truth, is in no danger, as to maintain loyalty to Christ and 
His gospel. 

We regret to see that the Chairman has felt himself called 
upon to protest ‘‘ against the injustice with which some part 
of the pulse of Independency has thought proper to regard 
my autumn chairmanship.” Mr. White is too sensitive. 
He administered some telling blows himself, and ought 
not to be surprised if they are returned. Indeed, from 
one point of view he might be disposed to welcome the 
retort as an evidence that his criticisms have not been 
without effect. We are half disposed to smile at the ex- 
aggeration of his statement that ‘‘ the very essence of modern 
English controversy is the question of authority between 
the religious press and the Apostolic Scriptures.” We 
hope that we have not come to this, that the Bible is to 
be weighed in the balances against The Church Times and 
The Rock, or even The Methodist Times, The Guardian, The 
Christian World, or The Nonconformist. No doubt the editors 
of these papers are, like other editors, accustomed to speak 
with an air of authority. An editor must assume his own 
infallibility or where is he? But it is not to be assumed that 
all the world takes his deliverances at this valuation, or, in 
truth, that this is his own real estimate. He is, for the most 
part, a man of sense, and no man of sense regards himself as 
infallible—no, not even the youngest among us, as the late 
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Master of Trinity said. No doubt editors have great influence, 
and if they are leading people wrong it is for those who think 
so to do their utmost to correct the evil. We do not blame 
Mr. White for calling attention to the dangers of the position : 
at present held by the religious press, but we are certainly t 
surprised that he seems to have been so unprepared for the t 
criticism of which he now complains. 

Having premised thus much, we are‘all the more prepared 
to say that we do regard much of that criticism, especially 
that of the correspondent of The Nonconformist and Inde- 
pendent, as unjust. Whether he has done wisely in referring 
to what he naturally resents is another question. If we notice 
the criticisms it is because on the only point (except his 
reference to religious newspapers) on which exception is 
taken to Mr. White’s address, we are thoroughly with him, 
and are desirous to accentuate his wise caution. His words 
concerning the musical part we are told were “ neither just 
nor .well chosen,” and it is added that ‘‘some of the most 
earnest ministers of the Assembly were sorry to hear such 
utterances.” The critic is manifestly an enthusiast in the 
matter of psalmody, and we must allow for his enthusiasm. 
We cannot see, however, why he should have been disturbed 
at Mr. White’s warnings, which we believe to be as timely as 
they are judicious. Here they are: 



































We have scarcely one hearty Congregational Amen left in our public 
prayers; while scientific music and choir drill among us, as in all com- 
munions, are perilling the priceless charm and power of pathos and 
tenderness in holy song. Some English churches can be saved from 
petrifaction only by a fresh baptism of the spirit of faith and feeling. 
And wherever Free Churchmanship sinks into a shabby imitation of State 
Church formalism, it is no matter for wonder if it makes little impression 
on that higher class who could be won from the social éclat of the 
parochial religion only by something which brought with it greater 
intelligence, loftier feeling, and a more evident ‘‘ understanding in the 
visions of God.” 














It is not fair to suggest on the strength of these words that 
he would have ‘‘ Churches give up the drilling of their choirs, 
or relax their efforts to improve the Psalmody of the sanc- 
tuary.” He is simply guarding against the possibility of abuse. 
A distinguished Oxford professor, who has passed over to the 
ranks of reaction, once said in his better days that music 
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and money were eating the heart out of the politics of one of 
our great cities at one time noted for its Liberalism. Mr. 
White evidently thinks that our religious life may in some 
cases be menaced by a similar peril, and it is against this 
tendency that he lifts up his earnest and eloquent protest. 
It is possible to cultivate the esthetic side of worship until 
the element of fervour and feeling is all but stifled. Can 
any one who carefully observes the influences at work say 
that the fear is a mere visionary one? The common plea on 
behalf of such a style of service as Mr. White condemns 
is that it is necessary in order to retain our young people. 
But the fact is that the more we have advanced in this 
direction the louder have these complaints been. Of course 
our young people have no liking for a service conducted in a 
rough and careless fashion, and every wise man would re- 
cognize the necessity for making the music of the sanctuary 
as beautiful and chaste as is compatible with the maintenance 
of warmth, earnestness, and what is necessary to this, 
Congregational sympathy. All that Mr. White does is to 
urge the absolute necessity of preserving the latter. 

We should have thought that the intrinsic merits of the 
Address would have restrained criticism on points to which 
exception might be taken. It is outspoken, manly, and 
courageous, with a wide range of sympathy which must 
have surprised those who had been holding up the speaker as 
a representative of an intolerant orthodoxy. It was rich in 
beauties of thought and felicities of expression, and dealt with 
a subject of paramount importance to all churches. In the 
stress which Mr. White laid upon the study of Divine 
Revelation as a whole, he was only carrying out the principles 
of common sense, and recording the lessons of experience. 
It is the policy of infidelity to confine itself to details, and to 
evade the consideration of the argument by which the Bible, 
regarded in its entirety, indicates its own authority. ‘To 
tell the story of the Bible,” as Mr. Binney used to do, “‘is half 
the battle with unbelief.” 

In reference to the breaking up of the Bible into fragments 
which are used as topics of sermons, Mr. White says very 
truly that it is the only book which would bear such treatment 
at all, adding, with equal truth and beauty, “few of these 
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being found to fail in the gem-like quality and brilliancy and 
condensed value which fit them to be thus set like diamonds 
in sceptres and coronets. Yet, even this diamond dust cuts 
and polishes on the wheel of life as no other dust will do.” 
The use of texts for homiletic purposes, therefore, is not to be 
wholly condemned, and Mr. White frankly admits it is never 
likely to cease so long as there are sermons to be preached. 
It is really when used in theological arguments that this 
abuse of Scripture is most serious. But we must not follow 
out this topic here. Suffice it only to say further that alike 
in its elevation of thought and feeling, its earnestness of 
purpose, and its fearlessness of speech, the Address reached a 
very high level, and will, we hope, have a stimulating effect 
both upon ministers and churches. Any remarks on the 
discussions in the Assembly must be reserved. 


THE MEANING OF THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 


‘¢ He removed the high places, and brake the pillars, and cut’down the 
Ashérah, and he brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had 
made: for unto those days the sons of Israel did burn incense unto it ; 
and he called it Nehustan, or a piece of brass.’’—2 Kinas xviii. 4. 
Hezexran was the son of a daringly wicked father, Ahaz, and 
of a pious mother, Abi, or Abijah, the daughter of the earlier 
Zechariah, ‘‘ who had understanding in the visions of God” 
in the reign of Uzziah. He early inclined to his mother’s 
teaching, and, warned by the terrible punishments which came 
upon the people in the idolatrous days of Ahaz, he com- 
menced his reign as an iconoclast king, breaking in pieces 
throughout the land the monuments of the heathen apostasy 
of his predecessors. Among these, one of the earliest objects 
of his wrath was the brazen serpent which Moses had made 
in the desert of Sinai seven hundred years before, and which 
had of late been worshipped by the depraved population of 
Jerusalem. 

This brazen or copper serpent, probably nothing more than 
a thick slip of metal twisted rapidly into a spiral, and cut 
into the rough likeness of the species which had assailed the 
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Israelites with its poisonous bite, was one of many striking 
memorials of the history of the Exodus, and of the desert 
wanderings, which remained after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies. Their annual calendar of the three great festivals— 
the Passover, the Pentecost, the Feast of Tabernacles, renewed 
every year in the memory of the nation the sense of the his- 
toric reality of the narrative which they heard read in the 
law of Moses. This treasured visible relic of miraculous 
deliverance would, however, be regarded, as ages rolled on, 
with special veneration, as giving a lively reality to the mar- 
vellous story which was repeated in their hearing from year 
to year. Just as the helmet and saddle of Henry V., hanging 
over his richly sculptured tomb in Westminster Abbey, recall 
into vivid memory the story of the great battle of Agincourt 
when Henry led the fierce swordsmen of England and Wales 
against the French nobles and their retainers, nearly five 
hundred years ago, so did the brazen serpent quicken the 
pulse of every young Israelite who looked upon it, as he 
thought of the miraculous guidance of his forefathers in a 
still more distant age, when God saved them from sudden 
death, and gave them life by a look at this emblem of their 
destruction. 

But when their passionate wonder and interest passed into 
adoration, as in the subsequent instance in Christendom of 
the pictured or sculptured crucifix, then the higher law of 
spiritual worship required the sacrifice of antiquarian or his- 
torical interest to the necessity of putting an end to an enticing 
idolatry. It is thus that we come to understand the conduct 
of the Protestant leaders in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in England, in Holland, in France, and in Switzerland, 
in inciting the awakened multitudes to dash in pieces the 
images even of Christ, of Mary, and of the saints, which 
crowded the temples of Christendom, and attracted the worship 
which belonged to God alone. The great scenes of the image 
breakings in Westminster Abbey and in Antwerp Cathedral, 
described by Mr. Froude and Mr. Motley, may enable us to 
appreciate the corresponding iconoclastic zeal which from 
time to time preserved the worship of the Infinite Spirit 
among the inhabitants of Palestine in ancient times. Better 
the destruction of whole museums of the loveliest sculptures 
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and paintings, than that mankind should transfer the honour 
belonging only to the Everlasting Cause to objects in wood 
and stone graven by art and man’s device. Man is naturally 
an artist and an idolater, and can oftentimes be saved from 
paganism only by an outbreak of zeal under which the fine 
arts perish in the fire of a reforming revolution. 

The brazen serpent had served its purpose of aiding the 
historic faith of Israel during the ages of comparative 
illiteracy which had followed upon the Exodus. It answered 
its purpose also in the wilderness. But it was designed to 
serve a third purpose fourteen hundred years after the 
Exodus, when the Holy One, the Son of David and of Heze- 
kiah, should appear among the people of Israel. We will 
now endeavour to offer a brief comment on these earlier and 
later utilities of the symbol. 

I. To what purpose served the brazen serpent to the 
wounded Israelites dying of poisonous bites in the wilderness? 
What idea did the visual image present to their apprehension? 

The answer, the true answer, to this question receives 
vivid illustration from our ever-growing knowledge of Egyp- 
tian religion and philosophy. The ancient world so long 
buried in oblivion has been unearthed. The tombs and 
monuments of Egypt have revealed their secrets, and we now 
know the old world of thought and worship and work amidst 
which the sons of Abraham lived for several centuries on the 
banks of the Nile. The hieroglyphics are read, and the 
sculptured symbols of the worship of Egypt are well under- 
stood. Indeed, we cannot quite adequately understand the 
religion of the Hebrews apart from the symbolic worship 
of their haughty oppressors. The Ark of the Covenant itself 
was an adaptation from the Egyptian ritual. What idea, 
then, would the image of the serpent, lifted up on a pole in 
the midst of the dying multitudes, suggest to the minds of the 
Israelites who had just come out of Egypt ? 

The answer is not far to seek. The serpent in its several 
species, and especially in its noblest and most terrible form 
of the hooded Cobra, or Basilisk or Naja, was the image by 
far the most frequently sculptured on wood and stone upon 
the tombs and temples of Egypt, and upon the helmets of 
their kings. It was also carried upon the standards of their 
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army. In modern times the serpent is so exclusively asgo- 
ciated with the idea of the Evil Power, that it is difficult to 
persuade ordinary readers not acquainted with Egyptian lore 
that the idea of evil was not the first but the last to occur 
to an Egyptian when he looked upon the sculptured or 
painted image of the cobra or hooded snake, which appears 
on all sides among the monuments of the Pharaohs. They 
had, indeed, the conception of an Evil Being, who was repre- 
sented by a serpent, the long and dreadful coluber, painted 
like a boa constrictor, on the monuments. But the ordinary 
serpent set forth on all sides represented not a malignant and 
terrible agency, but the healing wisdom and goodness of God, 
the saving might of the Lord of Spirits. Thus the cobra 
figures on the helmet of every king, among the ornaments 
of every mummy, on the entablature of every temple. And 
beyond question the thought which would most naturally 
occur to the Israelites come up out of Egypt at the sight 
of the uplifted serpent would be the conception of the power 
and wisdom and healing mercy of the Eternal Jehovah. 

The difficulty which occurs to every mind through this con- 
trast with modern notions may be solved by remembering that 
the original idea connected with the serpent is that which 
Christ sets forth in His precept, ‘‘ Be ye wise as serpents.” 
The serpent was more “subtle than any beast of the field 
that the Lord God had made.” It was a creature without 
eyelids—for ever awake, except when sunk in total trance. 
But wisdom is capable of two applications—one malicious, 
towards the infliction of evil, another beneficent, towards the 
side of good; and it was the good side of wisdom which was 
chiefly suggested to the ancient mind by the image of the 
serpent. 

Thus we find that among the Greeks the image of Escu- 
lapius, the god of medicine, is always represented with his 
staff, around which twine two friendly serpents, the emblem 
of the healing mercy. Thus was it also in the Caduceus or 
wand of Mercury. Thus, also, there was widely extended in 
antiquity the idea that the fittest and most certain cure for 
any venomous bite was an application of a poultice made of 
the macerated body of the creature which had inflicted the 
wound; so that, as Archbishop Trench shows us, this old 
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medical word, a treacle, or demulcent, is derived from the 
Greek word theriakon, translated venomous beast in St. Luke’s 
account of St. Paul’s adventures in Melita. The idea was 
widely spread that poisons are remedies. Indeed, our word 
pharmacopea is only the Greek for ‘‘ the composition of bene- 
ficial poisons.” Antiquity was full of this vague sort of 
homeopathic thought. 

Thus, then, the lifting up of the serpent in the desert was 
the lifting up of the sign of life and salvation. And this 
Mosaic symbol was a visible presentation of the name of their 
gracious God—‘I am Jehovah who healeth thee” (Exod. 
xv. 26). 

II. We now turn to the familiar passage in St. John’s 
Gospel in which our Lord Himself, in one wonderful sentence, 
throws a full light upon the deeper meaning of the symbol of 
the brazen serpent. 

He said to Nicodemus (in that midnight interview in which 
He partially unfolded to him the deepest mysteries of the 
gospel revelation—the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Ever- 
lasting Life), ‘And no man hath ascended up to heaven but 
he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man who 
is in heaven. And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up; that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life” (John iii. 18-15). 

Now under modern and popular conceptions of the serpent 
symbol, a certain difficulty is generally felt to attach to this 
remarkable interpretation of the Messianic application of the 
Mosaic history. It has been asked by thousands of readers, 
How can the serpent, which is the emblem of pure evil, and of 
evil only (the very emblem of Satan in Genesis and the Reve- 
lation), be interpreted of that holy and sinless One who was 
“lifted up” that we might live ? 

The difficulty arises from ignorance of the fact that in the 
ancient world the idea attached to the serpent was not 
primarily or exclusively of evil, in consequence of its deadly 
power, but of wisdom, and therefore of healing beneficence or 
the highest exercise of wisdom. 

Once accept this interpretation of the symbol in Egypt, and 
the fitness of the interpretation of the gospel becomes much 
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clearer. It is true that the serpent does sometimes stand for 
evil; and it is also true that Christ was nailed to the cross in 
the character of the Representative Sinner—the representative 
of sinful humanity. Although he had ‘‘ done no sin, nor was 
guile found in His mouth,” He was ‘‘ numbered with the 
transgressors.” He was “ made sin for us.’’ He was treated 
precisely as one of the worst of criminals deserved to be 
treated. He ‘‘ bare our sins in His own body on the tree.” 
He was crowned with the “ thorns ” which the curse brought 
forth, and was “made a curse for us.” He had “done 
nothing amiss.” His judge could find ‘‘no fault in Him.” 
No one could ‘‘ convince Him of a sin.” The very demons 
saluted Him as the ‘‘ Holy One of God.’ He was “the 
Lamb without blemish and without spot.” And yet He was 
crucified as a spectacle to men and angels, spit upon, buffetted, 
tormented and scourged, and at Jast He poured out His soul 
unto death, amidst the execrations of the wicked multitude of 
His murderers, while the sun was darkened at midday. The 
sin of the world was laid upon Him—and He bore it away; 
so “making an end of sins,” ‘“‘and making reconciliation 
for iniquity.” 

But now comes in the other part of the historic meaning of 
the symbol. The serpent represented the saving might of 
God, the healing goodness of Divine Power; and this idea 
would be prominent in the thought of every Israelite. The 
‘wisdom of God” is in Christ, the wisdom which works for 
our cure in the abolition of death and the gift of life eternal. 
And now appears the pre-eminent fitness of the image. “ It 
shall come to pass, that every one that is bitten, when he looketh 
upon it, shall live” (Numbers xxi. 8). For there, in the per- 
son of the Sin-bearer, nailed to the cross as the representation 
of sinful humanity, exists, as in a centre and focus, the con- 
centrated might of God’s saving mercy. Death is all around. 
Men are dying in sin, dying by millions, innumerable—but 
from Him radiates the miraculous life-giving and healing 
energy. ‘‘ Every one that looketh upon it shall live.’ For 
there, as Dr. Barrow sublimely 3ays— 

He spoiled principalities and powers, triumphing over them on His cross. 
No tree was ever adorned with so glorious trophies. ‘To the outward eye 
and carnal sense our Saviour was exposed to shame and scorn ; but to the 
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spiritual discerning all His and our enemies hung there, objects of con- 
tempt, undone and overthrown. The Devil, that strong and sturdy one, 
hung there bound and fettered, spoiled and disarmed, quite baffled and 
confounded, There Death itself hung gasping, its sting pulled out, and 
all its terrors quelled. The world, with its vain pomps, its counterfeit 
beauties, its bewitching pleasures, its fondly admired excellences, did 
there hang all defaced and disparaged—the world itself is crucified to us, 
and we unto the world. Our sins hung there exposed as trophies of His 
victories, objects of our hatred and horror, by Him condemned in the 
flesh. Those manifold enmities between God and man, and between man 
and Himself, between one man and another, did all hang there abolished 
in His flesh and slain upon the cross ; together with all those yokes of 
bondage, those ensigns and instruments of vexation to us——those laws that 
burthened us so much, which set them at such distance and variance— 
that subjected them to guilt and condemnation unavoidable; that hand- 
writing of ordinances was there nailed to the cross, our bonds were 
cancelled, our debts expunged. 


Thus ‘there is life for a look at the Crucified One.” The 
cure of the disorder is instantaneous. ‘‘ He that looketh shall 
live.” “So must the Son of man be lifted up: that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but should have eternal 
life.” It is the simplicity of the remedy which revolts the 
pride of the wise of this world, but which invites and energizes 
the faith of sin-stricken souls. If man is to be saved from 
sin and death, it must be either by his own merits altogether, 
or by a combination of his own merits with the merey of God, 
or wholly by that mercy. Now in the New Testament there 
is never a moment’s hesitation in setting aside the two former 
hypotheses. Man cannot deserve eternal life. He cannot 
work himself up to it, any more than a perishing ephemeron 
can work himself up into a man or an angel. It must bea 
free gift. Neither can this transcendent result depend upon 
any combination of the mercy of God with man’s partial 
desert, for this would be worse than a mixture of iron and 
clay ; it would be an attempt to weave a fabric partly out of 
the filthy rags of our own righteousness, and partly out of the 
pure light in which God is arrayed. No man seriously can 
claim, as even a partial debt from God, everlasting glory. 
There remains then only the alternative of salvation by free 
grace, by free gift—the gift of eternal life to every one that 
“looks.” ‘I will abundantly pardon.” It was thus that the 
dying robber was saved. He had done no Paradise-deserving 
works up to that moment. He died too soon to do any after- 
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wards. Yet he went to Paradise that day. He was saved by 
looking unto Jesus, and that is the way in which every one of 
us must be saved who will be saved at last from the sting of 
death. Immediately that men see that salvation signifies the 
gift of eternal life, they see that it must be in all cases alike, 
and in every case a free gift. 

It is impossible to lay too much stress upon this ‘“‘ way of 
salvation.” It is contradicted on every side. The old venom 
is everywhere at work—the old Galatian mixture of law and 
gospel, which poisons the soul with a trust in self, fatal at 
once to peace with God and purity of life. Acceptance with 
God for the offerer must precede acceptance of the offerings. 
And the offerer cannot make himself acceptable by his offer- 
ings, much less his offerings of self-righteousness or excuses 

for his sins. There is one way only to God, and that is 
' through Christ crucified. He that looketh shall live, even 
while writhing in the agonies of death; and this is open to 
all dying sinners, to all who feel the need of a Saviour. The 
sense of sin and misery is the clue to the mystery of Chris- 
tianity. ‘‘ The Publicans and harlots are entering the kingdom 
of heaven before the Pharisees,” because they know by inward 
experience that there is no hope elsewhere but in Him. 

How large a part of our recent religious literature is adverse 
to salvation by “looking unto Jesus”! Hence the failure of 
joy, of glad spontaneous service. What else is the meaning of 
all this railing at ‘‘ dogma’’—by which is meant the teaching of 
St. Paul, and salvation by grace. Men are saying, ‘ Let Christ, 
the King of Israel, come down from the cross, and we will believe 
in Him!” But it is by His death we live, and only when we 
lay our hand upon the sacrifice it is accepted for us. The 
cross of Christ means nothing to us, apart from the Deity of 
Christ. The Sufferer is the Son of God. The exchange is 
complete. He bears our sins. We are clothed in His right- 
eousness. We receive the blessing of the primogeniture in 
the garments of the Firstborn. 

Oh, may this solid foundation be ours, with the witness of 
the Spirit. ‘‘ Hitherto ye have asked nothing in My Name. 
Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.” 

EDWARD WHITE. 
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JOHN BUNYAN.* 
I. 

THESE are times when Dissent is supposed to walk abroad in 
silver slippers. If we examine more closely into the actual 
state of things, we shall not find that it corresponds very 
closely with these pleasant outward appearances. A short 
time ago we were travelling through a beautiful rural district 
of England when at one of the stations a gentleman got into 
the carriage in which we were the solitary occupant. He was 
evidently in an excited state, and as we still lingered he 
pointed out a gentleman on the platform — one who had 
recently been the Tory member for the county—and began to 
tell us how cruelly he had treated him because he was a 
Dissenter. He was a medical man, and no pains had been 
spared to ostracize him from society and to rob him of his 
practice. What is attempted with professional men, who at 
all events are able to take care of themselves, is done on 
a much more extensive scale and in a much harsher style 
with village tradesmen and agricultural labourers. Boycot- 
ting is regarded as a very heinous offence when it is practised 
by Irish peasants, who at all events have the excuse that they 
are illiterate, and believe that this cruel intimidation may 
bring about the redress of some real grievances. Squires 
have no grievances, but they cannot tolerate the independence 
of their neighbours. It may be that their hatred of Dissent 
is the only proof they give of attachment to the Church, and 
they take care, therefore, that about it there shall be no 
mistake. Certain it is that in many a district the Noncon- 
formist has to pay a severe penalty for the exercise of his 
freedom to worship God. Kven where the members of the 
privileged Church do not venture on overt acts, they are unable 
to conceal their feelings. Sir Robert Fowler’s vulgar and 
truculent outburst at the election in November last was a 
true expression of a sentiment which is much deeper and 
more widespread than optimists, who are for ever prophe- 
sying smooth things, would have us believe. A clergyman 
in the neighbourhood of London took occasion, during the 

* John Bunyan; His Life, Times,and Work. By Joun Brown, B.A. 
(Isbister and Co.) 
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late contest, to speak, from the pulpit, of the Liberal candidate, 
who is a well-known Congregationalist, abounding in good 
works and enjoying the respect of the entire district, as an 
‘* uncircumcised Philistine.” 

We have not yet, therefore, reached a state of absolute 
toleration. The position of Nonconformists in this country, 
even now, is a blot on our boasted liberty, and certainly is 
a discredit to our Christianity. When asked whether a Con- 
gregationalist can be a Conservative, we naturally ask, con- 
servative of what? Of the law which treats all who do not 
accept the standards of the National Church as religious 
pariahs, and, in truth, goes far to justify the clergyman in 
describing us as “uncircumcised Philistines”? Of an insti- 
tution which fosters a spirit of exclusiveness and arrogance 
injurious to those by whom it is indulged, and oppressive as 
well as offensive to all who are its victims? Conservative 
of a system which makes his own conscientious action an 
offence, though happily it is not possible now to deprive him 
of his life or his liberty, or even of his political rights as 
a citizen? The freedom which he thus enjoys has only been 
wrung from the supporters of the State Church by hard 
struggle, in which our fathers endured cruel suffering; and 
even now there are signs that, as it was reluctantly conceded, 
so now it shall be fettered by as many restrictions as possible. 
The feeling in the Established Church towards Dissenters is 
not gracious. There are distinguished exceptions, and the 
number is increasing. What is more remarkable, perhaps, 
they are found more frequently among the clergy than the 
laity; but the liberal-minded are, after all, few among the 
many. ‘The intolerance of which we hear from time to time 
is painful, and, in truth, is one of the strongest arguments 
against the system by which it is generated and fostered. 
That any Nonconformists should be defenders of so odious 
a distinction, in which is the germ of. persecution—though 
happily we live in times in which the seed cannot bear fruit 
to perfection—seems almost incredible. What it is when 
thus allowed full development we learn from the story of the 
past, of which Dissenters of to-day are often too oblivious. 

In no time could this be made more apparent than in that 
of John Bunyan. Every section of the Church would be 
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eager to claim this illustrious man as one of its own children 
to-day. We have with our own ears heard Richard Baxter: 
extolled as a loyal and distinguished adherent of the Epis- 
copal Church, and we can think it quite possible that some 
Anglican might be equal to the effort of describing John 
Bunyan as one of the most conspicuous ornaments of. our 
National Church. The late Dean Stanley was fond of talking 
of us all as ‘‘ Nonconforming members of the Church,” and 
we believe that there are Dissenters who feel complimented 
by such a strange description. It must be said, however, that 
the authorities of the Church behaved with an unnatural 
sternness and cruelty to these said ‘‘ Nonconforming mem- 
bers.” John Bunyan certainly would neither have courted 
nor accepted any such distinction. He was first a humble 
member, and then the pastor of the feeble and persecuted 
Baptist Church at Bedford, and his only relation to the 
Church by law established was that of antagonism. We have 
sometimes been taunted with the change in the tone of 
modern Dissent towards the Anglican Church. It is true 
that the spirit of wise and Christian tolerance has spread, 
and it is better understood that in the kingdom of God there 
must be room for diversities of administrations, and that the 
true manifestation of the Christian temper is in the unity of 
spirit which still prevails despite these differences of form 
and expression. If Nonconformists were at all slow to learn 
this, they may find abundant excuse in the action of the 
Church by which they were oppressed. Had it been possible 
the great preacher of the gospel with whose name Bedford is 
for ever associated would have been silenced. Because he 
would not be silent, but, following in the wake of the Apostles, 
refused to obey the commandments of men when they crossed 
the will of God, he had to endure two separate imprisonments, 
one of them extending to twelve years. The author of “‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” imprisoned because he would speak of 
the things of the kingdom of God, affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the blessings of a National Establishment of religion, 
and of the eminent service it renders to God’s truth. 

Mr. Brown, who is the pastor of the Church at Bedford 
meeting, has given us the kind of biography of Bunyan 
which was greatly needed. As we read its striking pages we 
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feel that we know the man as we have not known him before, 
Mr. Brown has had rare facilities for getting a thorough 
knowledge of his hero, and he has known how to use them 
to the best advantage. He has wandered up and down 
through Bedford, he has familiarized himself with the locali- 
ties and the traditions attaching to them; he has not only 
studied the records of the old Church book in which the 
religious life of the times stands out in such vivid colours, 
but he has drunk into its spirit, and as the result we have 
not only a deeply interesting life of Bunyan, but a graphic 
and instructive picture of the religious life of the times. 
This is beyond all comparison the biography of Bunyan, 
but it is even more than this, for it is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the Church history of that troublous period of 
persecution. Mr. Brown has many qualities fitting him for 
the work he has undertaken, and which he has done so well. 
He has the historic instinct which enables him to lay hold of 
facts of vital importance, to appreciate their significance, and 
to group them so as to let them tell their full tale. His style 
is interesting without being at all pretentious, and the lessons 
of the story are all the more telling because no effort is made 
to accentuate and enforce them. The book is one which may 
be looked at from various standpoints, and each one of them 
will have its own interest and value. Every Dissenting 
teacher, at least, ought to make himself familiar with its 
contents, so as to impress its lessons upon others. They 
would do much to give a backbone sadly wanting in much of 
the Nonconformity of to-day. 

The most interesting parts of the biography are those 
relating to the Church life at Bedford as detailed in the 
Church book, to the imprisonment of Bunyan, and to his 
immortal works. To the former it would be impossible to 
do justice within the limits of the present article. It well 
deserves separate study. In 1660, we have the following 
entry: ‘‘ The 16th day of the next mon: (May) was appointed 
to be spent in seeking God with reference to the affairs of the 
nation and the weakness of our bro: Burton.” The nation 
was in trouble and difficulty indeed, but that little company, 
which was not ashamed to pray and seek God about the 
politics of the time, did not even yet understand how much 
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its own history was involved in the national calamity which 
was impending. But it had its own special griefs. Brother 
Burton was its pastor, and his life was rapidly ebbing away. 
Under date 25th “ of the 2nd month [25th May] it was ordered 
according to our agreement that our bro: Bunyan be prepared 
to speak a Word to us at the next Church meeting and that 
our bro: Whiteman faile not to speak to him of it.” The 
Church was thus learning that it had a prophet in its ranks. 
September saw it without a pastor and without a place of 
meeting. Bunyan had previously preached at Golden Church, 
and his power had made itself felt. It was not, however, till 
years afterwards, indeed not till after his first imprisonment, 
that he became pastor of the Church, but his preaching 
seems speedily to have attracted the unfavourable notice of 
the authorities. It was the time when Charles II. and his 
counsellors were giving the first indications of the value to be 
attached to his promises, and especially to the declaration 
of Breda. There were plenty of bigots scattered up and down 
the country eager enough to engage in the work of persecution 
as soon as the signal was given, and Bunyan was an early 
victim. His only offence was that he preached the gospel. 
He was arrested at Samsell, and having first been brought 
before Wingate, a county magistrate, and committed for trial, 
he was arraigned at Quarter Sessions ‘‘for devilishly and 
perniciously abstaining from coming to Church to hear Divine 
service, and for being a common upholder of several unlawful 
meetings and conventicles to the great disturbance and dis- 
traction of the good subjects of this kingdom, contrary to the 
laws of our sovereign lord the king.” That was all. To a 
small company of peasants, confessed by the officers who 
apprehended him to be perfectly harmless, he had preached 
Christ, and for this he was thrust into prison and kept there 
for twelve years. The discussions between these county 
magistrates and Bunyan, especially when they passed into 
the region of Scripture, were curious and sometimes a little 
amusing. Thus when Bunyan pointed to the text enjoining 
every man to exercise the gift he had received, one of them 
answered, ‘‘ Let me a little open that Scripture to you: ‘As 
every man hath received the gift,’ that is, as every man hath 
received a trade, so let him follow it. If any one have 
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received a gift of tinkering, as thou hast done, let him follow 
his tinkering ; and so other men their trades, and the preacher 
his.” These are the men who would not only silence 
preachers, but would suppress genius of every kind. They 
have been the curse of the country, and where they are to be 
found are its curse still. They are Philistines of Philistines, 
and yet it is strange to see how some who call themselves 
children of light sympathize with them so long as they only 
put down Puritans. We are not surprised at the county 
justices, but a man of very different culture was to be impli- 
cated in these proceedings. Sir Matthew Hale bears one of 
the finest and noblest names in English history, but he failed 
to do justice in this case. In the following passage we have 
an account of the fruitless appeal made to him by Bunyan’s 
devoted wife, whose sufferings can hardly have been less than 
those of her husband. 


Making her way into the presence of all these great people, Elizabeth 
Bunyan, “ with abashed face and trembling heart,” turned to Sir Matthew 
Hale, saying, * My lord, I will make bold to come again to your lordship.” 


She then pleaded for her husband as only a woman can; pleaded that he 
had not been lawfully convicted, and that he had never answered to the 
indictment. At this Judge Tursden spoke angrily to her, and Chester 
was especially severe upon her, saying, petulantly, over and over again, 
‘Tt is recorded, woman ; it isrecorded.” Turning from this hard-hearted 
country justice to the more hopeful, pitiful Sir Matthew Hale, she told 
him how she had been to London—a serious journey for a peasant woman 
in those days—to see if she could obtain her husband’s liberty ; how she 
had there delivered a petition to Lord Barkwood, which he had showed 
to some other peers in the House of Lords, who said they could not 
release him, but had committed his releasement to the judges at the next 
assize; to the judges, therefore, she had come with the warrant of the 
peers to make her appeal. Sir Matthew seemed as if he did not hear her; 
but Chester, true to himself, kept on saying, ‘‘ He is convicted” and “it 
is recorded,” and assured the judges that this husband of hers was a 
pestilent fellow, the like of whom there was not in the country. At this 
point Tursden interposed, by asking her if Bunyan would leave off 
preaching? If he would she might send for him. ‘My lord,” said she, 
“he dares not leave preaching as long as he can speak.” What, then, 
was the use of talking about him? asked Tursden, to which she made 
reply that her husband simply desired to live peaceably and to follow 
his calling, and so maintain his family. ‘There is need for this,’ my 
lord,”’ added she, ‘‘ for I have four small children that cannot help them- 
selves, of which one is blind, and we have nothing to live upon but the 
charity of good people.” ‘‘ Hast thou four children ?”’ asked Sir Matthew 
Hale, pitifully. “Thou art but a young woman to have four children.” 
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“My lord,” replied she, “I am but mother-in-law to them, having not 
been married to him yet full two years. Indeed, I was with child when 
my husband was first apprehended ; but being young and unaccustomed 
to such things, and being amazed at the news, fell into labour, and so 
continued for eight days, and then was delivered ; but my child died.” 
Sir Matthew, feeling the pathos of this touching story, exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas, 
poor woman!” But Tursden, a man of quite another mould, rudely 
repelled her; and told her plainly that she made poverty her cloak, and 
that, as he understood, her husband found it a much better thing to run 
up and down preaching than to follow his calling. “ What is his call- 
ing?” asked Sir Matthew, to which a chorus of voices replied, ‘* A tinker, 
my lord!” ‘ Yes,” said the dauntless woman; ‘‘ and because he is a 
tinker and a poor man, therefore he is despised and cannot have justice.”’ 
Sir Matthew, apparently still sympathizing, advised her either to apply 
herself to the king or sue out her husband’s pardon, or obtain a writ of 
error. There was not much help for the anxious woman in all the jargon 
of the law; but there was more sympathy in it than the unrelenting 
Chester cared to hear. He grew more angry, and said, ‘* My lord, he 
will preach and do what he lists; but replied she, ‘‘ He preacheth 
nothing but the word of God!” Tursden, too, irritated both at the per- 
sistent woman and his more lenient colleague, went into a great rage. 
Elizabeth told her husband afterwards that she thought he would have 
struck her. ‘“ He preach the word of God!” cried he; ‘he runneth up 
and down and doeth harm.’’ ‘No, my lord,” said she, “it is not so; 
God hath owned him, and done much good by him.” ‘ God!” ex- 
claimed the angry man; ‘this doctrine is the doctrine of the devil!” 
** My lord,” said she, “ when the righteous Judge shall appear, it will be 
known that his doctrine is not the doctrine of the devil!” Elizabeth 
Bunyan was only an English peasant woman, yet could she have spoken 
with more dignity had she been a crowned queen ? 


































Mr. Froude’s comments on this imprisonment are sugges- 
tive. We ourselves recently heard him extolled in a Pres- 
byterian pulpit as the ‘“‘ most charming author of a most 
charming book.” This ‘‘ world-famous imprisonment,” he 
tells us, has been the subject of much “ eloquent declamation,” 
and it is quite manifest that in Mr. Froude’s opinion that 
declamation has been exaggeration. 














It lasted in all for more than twelve years. It might have ended at 
any time if he would have promised to confine his addresses to a private 
circle. It did end after six years. He was released under the first 
declaration of indulgence; but as he instantly recommenced his preach- 
ing, he was arrested again. Another six years went by; he was again 
let go, and was taken once more immediately after preaching in a wood. 
This time he was detained but a few months, and in form more than in 
reality. The policy of the Government was then changed, and he was 
free for the rest of his life. 
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What an admirable Government, which actually allowed this 
obstinate tinker, whom it had kept in prison for six months, 
to remain free all the rest of his life! And what a determined 
rebel Bunyan must have been when he would not profit even 
by declarations of indulgence, which would have left him at 
liberty provided only he had silenced the voice of conscience! 
Of course Mr. Froude is inaccurate, especially when he tries 
to fasten a reproach upon the Bedford Church for not caring 
better for their distinguished pastor. He was not yet their 
pastor, nor was he yet distinguished. But no one expects Mr. 
Froude to be accurate. In truth, he seems to have a sublime 
contempt for facts where facts do not support his contention. 
It is his cold-blooded, cynical reasoning with which we are 
concerned, and with that chiefly because it is illustrative of 
the spirit of his class—the class of ‘‘ superior persons’ whether 
scientific or literary. Mr. Brown well says, ‘‘ We feel our- 
selves almost convinced by this kind of reasoning were it not 
that as we listen the suspicion creeps upon us that it might 
be possible in this way to defend the most iniquitous law ever 
enacted, and to palliate the most grievous tyranny under which 
human life was ever degraded.” Mr. Froude, however, does 
not understand the authority of conscience, and has no real 
sympathy with liberty. Thank God for men of the Bunyan 
type! They have not only preached the gospel, but they 
have won victories for right and liberty, which are but im- 
perfectly appreciated by numbers who enjoy the blessings 


which they have secured by their testimony and _ their 
sufferings. 


AT LAST! 


WHEN on my day of life the night is falling, 

And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
IT hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown,— 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

O Love Divine, O Helper ever present! 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 









JESUS KNOWS THE WAY. 






Be near me when all else is from me drifting— 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade and shine ; 

And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love which answers mine. 








I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit 
Nor street of shining gold. 












Suffice it, my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace, 

I find myself by hands familiar beckoned, 

Unto my fitting place. 











Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 

Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease ; 
And flows for ever through heaven’s green expansions, 
The river of Thy peace. 







There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song; 
And find, at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 

The life for which I long. 







J. G. WHITTIER. 





JESUS KNOWS THE WAY. 


Jesus knows the way, 

To the land of day; 

His own hand will ever guide me, 

His own heart beat close beside me: 
Brightest heaven, come, 

He will lead me home. 














That true hand of love, 
Always leads above ; 
Never did it lure one stranger, 
Weak and ignorant, to danger ; 
His great, noble mind 
Leaves not one behind. 







Every turn He knows 

To the journey’s close ; : 
With all dangers He’s acquainted, : 
Nor at hell’s door hath He fainted ; i 
Every step He makes 
Courage round Him wakes. 
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When my fretting soul 
Leaves its trust to fall ; 
He will lift it weak and wasted- 
Give it life before untasted ; ; 
Till its wings shall shine 
With the light Divine. 


When my heart beats slow, 
And its voice is low, 

He will be so very near me, 

That His touch alone will cheer me ; 
Every word will be 
A new victory. 


When the morn will grow 
Into midday’s glow ; 
I will see Him great and glorious, 
In His own full grace victorious ; 
Blending all above, 
In His soul of love. 


In the better land 
Still that Brother’s hand 
Will clasp mine and upward guide me, 
And His heart beat close beside me; 
Heaven in Him is come, 
And my home, sweet home ! 
Buckley. H. ELVET LEWIS. 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS AT HOME. 


Paut and his companions were described as the men who 
were turning the world upside down. It is a common mis- 
take—a mistake possibly in thought rather than in expression, 
one which would hardly be confessed, and which, if pointed 
out, would be at once repudiated—that, after all, the work of 
‘turning upside down” is confined to Pagan lands. It is 
admitted that when the apostles went forth into a world which 
was wholly given up to idolatry, to the superstition which was 
its cause, or the cynical indifference and unbelief which were 
the reaction and protest against it, when men were without 
the knowledge of God and the love of goodness, there was need 
of violent, and indeed revolutionary, change, an entire destruc- 
tion and reconstruction, an ‘‘ overturning ” of the beliefs (if 
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they were fairly entitled to the name) which men held, of the 
altars at which they worshipped, of the practices which they 
were pleased to regard as acts of worship. But there is, it 
is argued, no parallel to this in our own country. We are 
in Christendom, not in Heathendom. We deal with men who 
have been trained in a knowledge of the gospel, who in the 
main accept its great principles, who appreciate the value of 
its influence, and are themselves favourably inclined towards 
it. Our work is to direct rather than convert, to educate 
rather than turn upside down, to develop germs of right 
and good, not to effect a radical change in the soul. 

A more serious mistake, or one likely to exert a more fatal 
influence on the soul, could not well be conceived. The work 
—struggle let it rather be called, after the example of Scrip- 
ture, which knows nothing of progress except by that ‘‘ over- 
coming”’ in which is the distinct suggestion of conflict—in 
which we are engaged is not for the outward supremacy of 
one religion over another ; for the triumph of the Christian 
flag ; for the supremacy of the Cross over the Crescent; for 
the nominal allegiance of a country to Christ rather than to 
heathenism. Such struggles waged on the world’s great field 
of battle have their interest and their significance, and in 
their results have a certain influence also; but this is not the 
conflict on which the heart of the Church is set, and in which 
its holy energies are to be employed. The struggle is for 
human souls—for all human souls—and has to be fought 
separately in each individual soul. We deceive ourselves if 
we fancy that because a man has been trained in a Christian 
family, is a nominal Christian, and would be indignant if the 
name were denied to him, that therefore in him there is no 
need of a change of heart. Christ claims each one as His 
own servant, but before the allegiance is secured, there must 
be an overthrow of the old dominion under which the soul 
has beeen held, and a setting up of the throne of Christ our 
Lord and King. 

Even in Christian England it is not evolution, but revolu- 
tion, which is the work to be done. This does not imply any 
insensibility to the diversity of dispositions towards the gospel 
found in individual men. It would be worse than folly to deny 
that there are, especially among the hearers in Christian 
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congregations, and the pupils in Christian families, some who 

are not far from the kingdom of God—some who, from their 
early years, seem drawn to God. Exceptional cases do not 
affect our argument. But this at least may be said even in 
relation to them. Looking at the inner life of Christian 
Churches, and the spirit often shown even in Christian work 
by some professors, the question can hardly fail sometimes . 
to suggest itself, whether it might not haye been better if 
in many of these cases a greater stress had been laid at 
first upon the necessity of a complete and radical change. 
There seems to be too often an easy drift into a so-called 
religious life, as, alas! there is an all-too-easy and fatal 
drift out of it. A regular attendance at religious services, 
an acquaintance more or less extended with Scriptural truth, 
a general interest in religious and philanthropic work, be- 
comes, by one influence or another, stirred to a deeper 
sentiment. Thought or sympathy is suffused with a kind 
of spiritual emotion, and that is regarded as the begin- 
ning of a religious life. God forbid that we should arro- 
gate the functions of the judge and dogmatically pronounce 
that it is not. But this must be said, that it would be well 
if it were more strongly impressed, that the foundation of the 
Christian life must be laid in sincere faith and humble obe- 
dience to Jesus Christ; that it is not merely new views about 
Him, or even a passing flush of emotion to Him, but a sub- 
jection of the soul to Him—a surrender of its ambitions, its 
hopes, its purposes, entirely to Him—which make a man a 
Christian. This would mean a cutting up by the roots of 
many a dominant passion, the sacrifice of many a cherished 
hope. This surely is nothing short of a turning upside down. 
Minimize it as men may, this is a great spiritual revolution. 






What was tke prize of the high calling, that is, the prize to 
the pursuit of which Paul felt that he had been distinctly called 
of God? It fired his ambition; it called forth all the energy 
of his soul; it was the aim ever present to him throughout 
his course of consecrated service. For the sake of it he 
cheerfully submitted to the losses and trials, the persecutions 
and labours of a life as fruitful in afflictions as it was abun- 
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dant in labours. It is more than interesting; it must be in 
the highest degree instructive to understand the secret of a 
soul so pure and lofty, the reward anticipated from a devotion 
so real and a sacrifice so complete. The motive force by 
which he was impelled it is not difficult to learn, since it is 
again and again insisted upon by the apostle. He was pos- 
sessed by love to Christ. It was not merely that he loved 
the Lord, but, as he tells the Philippians, ‘‘ he had been laid 
hold of by Christ.” The expression, strong as it is, does not 
exaggerate the supremacy which Christ had asserted over 
him, possessing his thought, satisfying his reason, ruling his 
conscience, guiding his will, filling his imagination, stimu- 
lating his love and desire. The inspiration as the strength 
of his life was to be found in the cross. About that there can 
be no mistake. The only question is, What did he hope to 
realize as the result of this dedication, revealing itself in in- 
cessant toil, struggle, and sacrifice? He was looking for and 
hasting to the bright appearing of the great God, even the 
Saviour. But when He shall come, what then? There was 
a crown laid up for him, what would it be ? In short, what is 
it that Christ will bestow upon those who are faithful unto 
death ? 

The question is one to which we should be prepared with 
a clear and definite answer. The word “ prize” may have a 
misleading influence, causing the mind to dwell upon some 
honour to be received, some possession of happiness or power 
to be inherited ; something outside the man himself which is 
to be the crown of his patient endurance, his faithful testi- 
mony, his triumphant struggle. This is a prevalent thought, 
and it is one which lowers the conception of our future. We 
degrade the idea of that “ eternal life” promised to those 
who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory, 
honour, immortality, when we think of it only as affecting the 
surroundings of the redeemed and glorified soul. It has to do 
with the soul itself, and not only with the state in which its 
existence is to be passed. The prize is a transformation within, 
not some access of glory or happiness from without. The 
highest promise given to the faithful servant is that he shall 
enter into the joy of his Lord, and the joy of the Lord is to 
see the travail of His soul and be satisfied. The city which 
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hath foundations shining in all the splendour of an unclouded 
glory, with its gates of pearl and its streets of gold, its throngs 
of happy citizens and its celestial music of devotion and of 
triumph, is but a figure in which the material world has been 
rifled of all its splendour and riches in order to image forth 
the beauty which tongue cannot tell, because eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor mind conceived. The prize is, not 
that we shall wear a starry crown or dwell in the midst of 
untold glory, but that we shall be of the nations of the saved, 
walking in the light of God’s countenance. That is the hope 
of our calling, a complete salvation, a perfect likeness to 
Christ when we see Him as He is. 


When, then, we read of the high calling of God, it means 
this, that God has moved hearts, kindled in them a longing 
desire, filled them with a fixed and resolute purpose to be 
holy. He has “ called us to be saints.” There is no higher 
aim which He has set before us, and the prize which He will 
give is the realization of that transcendent object. To bea 


saint, in the fullest and truest sense of that much-abused 
word, is to have the loftiest distinction and enjoy the purest 
blessedness of which a creature is capable. But there arises 
the question, What is it to be a saint? Just as there are 
numbers ready to ery, ‘‘ Lo, here is Christ,” or ‘‘ Lo, He is 
there,” and so to deceive many, so are there not a few ideals 
of saintliness, and there is need for careful discrimination 
between them. 

To be a saint is to have the spirit and bear the likeness of 
the Lord. The promise, the highest promise given us, is, 
that we shall be like Him when we see Him as He is. So, the 
more fully we understand Him and the mind which was in 
Him, the truer and loftier will be the ideal that will be present 
to us, and in this ‘‘ sympathetic temper ”’ is its central quality. 
This does not suggest a type of sentimental weakness, ever 
ready with its words and tears and, in higher examples, with 
deeds also, but that nobler spirit which can oppose wrong- 
doing as well as relieve suffering, which is as intense in its 
hatred of unrighteousness, as tender in its compassion for the 
weak, the erring, and the tempted, which is quite as ready 
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and eager to enter into the noble aspirations of those who 
desire to get God’s will done everywhere, even though that 

sympathy must involve personal unpopularity, humiliation, 

and suffering, as to meet the appeals of the sorrowing and the 

broken-hearted. This one virtue covers many. Faith, love, 

hope, all enter into its composition. It must crucify self; and 

so far as a man succeeds in this, so far does he approach to the 

example of the Lord. The heart bent on its own aggrandize- 

ment or incessantly anxious about its own reputation or ease, 

fired with personal ambition or impressed with a sense of its 

own wisdom and greatness, impatient of contradiction or 
arrogant in the assertion of its own authority, cannot be sym- 

pathetic. How wide the field of thought, emotion, and action 
which has to be subdued to Christ before this quality is even 
approached! It seems so easy at first, and yet it is so diffi- 
cult when we seek to translate it into practical action. 
“‘ Sympathetic,” one may say; ‘‘ yes, that is what I am most 
anxious to be. Bring me a case of real need and I will gladly 
minister ;”’ and to some extent this may be true, but it is not 
long before the defect in this cardinal virtue appears. 

Perhaps even with sorrow and suffering the sympathy is 
not very enduring or active or self-denying ; it is just enough 
to induce a man to employ another as his almoner or occa- 
sionally to undertake the task. But true sympathy, even in 
this one of its humblest fields, means much more than alms- 
giving. It means wise, persistent, patient effort to help, and 
that implies thought, trouble, possibly a crucifixion of taste or 
feeling. That means sacrifice, and this is not so readily made. 
But we must go further. Here is one who has given personal 
offence, how is he to be treated? Nature cries out that he 
must be punished, that he must make reparation, that even if 
forgiveness be extended to him he cannot be regarded with 
kindly spirit or friendly eye. Grace inculcates free and com- 
plete forgiveness, forbids passion, condemns even a sign of 
vindictiveness, enjoins, and means what it enjoins, that we 
love our enemies. Or he has to do, not with his own enemies, 
but those of God—unbelievers, blasphemers, seducers who 
have strayed into the paths of error and are leading others 
astray. It is hard to tolerate those who not only wound him 
in somé of his most sacred and tender susceptibilities, but who 
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are defying God and misleading men. Yet God bears with 
them, extends to them the common blessings of His Providence, 
speaks to them the words of His own love. To them, too, the 
saint must be sympathetic—that is, he must try so far to 
enter into their difficulties that he may have some capacity 
for meeting them, and make them feel that his thoughts to 
them are full of compassion. In other words, he must be to 
them and to other sinners a representation of what God is to 
him—thinking of them, caring for them, carrying on a constant 
ministry of affection and help, without shrinking from stern 
protest against their sins, and yet never harbouring a feeling 
of despair about themselves. This is surely an ideal of Chris- 
tian character. It is to breathe a Divine atmosphere of love, 
and to be filled with it; to throb with a Divine impulse, and 
obey it; to be in communion with God so as to reflect His 
likeness; to glow with a passionate desire for the Divine 
glory, and seek to fulfil it in Divine strength. The man who 
has reached this has attained holiness, has already reached 
the goal toward which he is tending. 


——— SOO 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue past month may come in future times to have a special 
interest in the history of Nonconformity, because of the 
commencement of work at Mansfield College. The begin- 
nings of course are small, and for some time to come the 
work must be done in a temporary building. But we have 
at least seen the initiation of a movement which, as is clearly 
perceived by outsiders, may exercise a very strong influence 
on the future of Congregationalism. We have not felt it 
necessary to enter into the controversy which has gathered 
round the project. It is easy to see the difficulties and 
objections which lie in the way of the scheme. And for 
ourselves we are free to admit that we are more interested 
in it because of the advantages of such an institution to 
Nonconformist undergraduates, than because of any probable 
gain to the Dissenting ministry. Our sense of the value of 
the institution has, however, been materially enhanced by the 
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comments of The Times, and even by those of the Spectator, 
upon it. Outsiders often take a truer view of the tendency of 
a policy than those who are engaged in it. These two papers, 
neither of them very friendly to Nonconformity, justify the 
sagacity of Dr. Dale and Dr. Fairbairn, to whom we owe this 
new move. The leading journal is singularly sympathetic, and 
says that if the experiment succeeds, its promoters will be 
inestimable benefactors, and not more to collective Noncon- 
formity than to Churchmen. The Spectator has a peculiar 
view of its own. It starts with the idea that fifty years 
ago the most active Nonconformists were unfavourable to 
the high education of the ministry. In writing thus it only 
shows that ignorance from which superior persons, and even 
superior journals, are not always exempt. It is now nearly 
fifty years ago since the building of Lancashire College in- 
dicated the earnest determination of the Nonconformists of 
that time to take a very decided step in advance of the 
provision which their fathers had made for the education 
of their ministry. For Lancashire and New College were 
established on the foundations of older institutions which, 
even if imperfect, gave a better theological training than was 
to be had at the universities. From the days of the Puritans 
downwards, Congregationalists have insisted on the value of an 
educated ministry. There have, no doubt, always been eccen- 
tric individuals who pushed their high Calvinist notions to an 
extreme. But these have never been predominant amongst 
Congregationalists. The establishment of Mansfield College 
is no doubt a step in advance. But it has been rendered 
possible, not in consequence of any change of opinion on 
the part of Congregationalists, but by the changed condition 
produced by the Liberal legislation of modern times. The 
Spectator goes on to write in the following fashion : 


Fifty years ago the most active Nonconformists, though they would not 
have rejected that idea, as one of their most respected ministers is said to 
have done, would have thought in their hearts that to desire learning as 
an aid to their ministry was to trust, in some degree at all events, to the 
arm of flesh. The spread of education, the opening of the Universities, 
the example of Scotch Presbyterianism, and the subtle influence of an 
age which respects culture, have nearly killed out that prejudice ; and it 
is now creditable, though not indispensable, for a Nonconformist preacher 
to be an instructed divine. That change will lead the way to another, 

VOL. XV. 53 
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which is rapidly approaching—the Churches will be divided by opinions 
only, and not, as of old, and, indeed, at present, by opinions plus class 
feeling. That the change will be good for the ministry we have no 
doubt whatever, and also for their congregations; but we have a lingering 
doubt whether it will be equally good for the body of the people. The 
Bunyans have been very close to them. In everycommunion but that of 
Rome, the “ snare”’ of an educated clergy is a wish to live among and to 
address the respectables, who best understand them, and the residuum 
sometimes get no sympathetic teaching at all. 


If this means anything, it means that Nonconformists 
should perpetuate an unlearned ministry for the sake of 
the common people. We do not believe this would be good, 
either for the common people or for the Nonconformists. 
No doubt we, of all people, need to have a ministry tho- 
roughly in touch with the democracy, even in its humblest 
strata. But we are far from believing that real culture will 
necessarily interfere with this. Besides, there is little pro- 
bability that the Congregational ministry will for a long 
time to come be largely composed of the class of which 
the Spectator speaks. We gather this lesson, however, from 
its criticism. There could be no more fatal mistake for us 
than to sacrifice popular adaptation, point, and power, to 
any culture or refinement. There is no necessary antagonism 
between the two, and we are assured that Dr. Fairbairn 
would be one of the last to forget that no other gain could 
possibly compensate for the lack of pulpit force. 


As might be expected in this period of depression for Liberal- 
ism, the champions of menaced classes and institutions are 
congratulating themselves on the extension, at least, of their 
time of existence, perhaps on their escape from danger al- 
together. So long as Tories have power they are tolerably sure 
that sentence against their unjust and invidious privileges will 
not be speedily executed, and it may be hoped will not be 
executed at all. Even some of the assailants become dis- 
couraged under the influence of the prevailing panic. Thus 
at the recent meeting of the Union, Mr. Reaney talked about 
‘* pottering at Disestablishment.” We very much regret that 
a man of so much capacity for good service should weaken 
his influence by such a style of phraseology. The friends of 
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religious equality, however, may take a hint from him. It is 
quite time to have done with “ pottering,” and to take the 
work in hand, as men who meant that it should be accom- 
plished. Dr. Bruce thinks it possible that it may require 
half a century to ripen opinion on the subject. Certainly 
not, if Nonconformists are true to themselves, and insist that 
their rightful position as citizens be recognized. If Dis- 
establishment be adjourned, and adjourned because of the 
failure of Dissenters to discharge a duty to religion quite as 
much as to the State, so much the worse for the Episcopal 
Church. Dr. Bruce wisely qualified his remarks by saying, that 
in these democratic times great changes come very suddenly 
and unexpectedly. It will be moreso inthe immediate future 
than it has been even in the past, and that change is pretty sure 
to be in the development of stronger Radical sentiment, 
which will certainly not be as scrupulous in handling eccle- 
siastical interests. The language of the Bishop of Oxford at 
the late Diocesan Conference shows the spirit which at 
present prevails even among Churchmen of the highest type. 
He said : 


You will remember that at the last meeting of our Conference I thought 
it right to call your attention to a recent political programme in which it 
was proposed to destroy the Church of England, or, as the phrase ran, 
“*to dissolve it into atoms.” Well, we have not heard so much of that 
since the last Conference, but it is right, I think, for me to remind you 
that not a single word of that programme has ever been withdrawn, and 
that no apology for a very gross affront has been offered to the great 
religious society of which we are members, and against which that pro- 
gramme seemed to be directed. There has been, as we all know, since 
that time the intervention of a great Imperial question, which has occu- 
pied men’s thoughts, and has pushed the programme out of sight, that is 
all, and I think we must count upon its reappearance on the first oppor- 
tunity. Now, I have called it a great affront because I can remember no 
example in the history of England, at least since the invasion of the 
Northmen of the eleventh century, in which it was distinctly attempted 
to destroy the Church of England. 


Dr. Mackarness understands the situation with a sagacity 
which is not shared by all his brethren. He sees that the real 
position of the contending parties is not affected by a mere in- 
cidental circumstance. But he harps on the “affront” offered 
to the “Anglican Church” by “The Radical Programme.” 
How often does he need to be assured that Nonconformists 
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have no responsibility for that programme, and certainly have 
no desire to dissolve the Church into its ‘“‘atoms.” We wish 
the Anglican Church nothing but prosperity. ‘‘I distinguish,” 
he says, afterwards, “in a marked way, between what 
used to be called Disestablishment about which there may 
be a good deal said one way or another. I distinguish 
entirely what used to be called Disestablishment from the 
projects and programme which are now before us.” It is 
Disestabliskment which Nonconformists seek, and were 
Church defenders wise they would seek to settle this on 
equitable principles, and so avert those other “projects ” about 
which the good. Bishop is so indignant. 


It is increasingly manifest that the one virtue which earnest 
Liberals have to exercise at present is patience. We are in 
the midst of a crisis when the words of the old prophet are 
emphatically true for all who put principle above party, and 
in truth value party only as an instrument of principle, 
and who care more about real progress than about the 
victory of any individual or the success of any special 
form of Home Rule, “their strength is to sit still.” We 
have been brought into contact with men of this stamp in 
various parts of the country, and the more we have talked 
the stronger has been our impression of the cruelty with 
which this unfortunate division among the leaders has borne 
upon them. On both sides, indeed, there seems to have been 
little thought of those who laboured so hard to win a victory 
whose fruits have been so recklessly thrown away. It would 
be worse than idle to try and apportion the blame for the 
unhappy dissensions which for the time have left us at the 
mercy of our foes. This much we are bound to say, whether 
the Unionists be right in their Irish policy or not, it is they 
who by an alliance with the Tories have brought about the 
present state of things. They might have treated this division 
about Home Rule as a purely domestic quarrel which must 
be settled within the party itself. They could have exercised 
as much influence in the Liberal councils as they do over the 
Tory Cabinet, and their influence would have been legitimate 
and permanent. As it is they are at the mercy of a politician 
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who seems to glory in an audacious contempt of consistency, 
or even of ordinary political honesty, and who as he was ready 
to ally himself with Mr. Parnell last year may be found doing 
the same next year. However they may try to mask it, they 
have chosen to trust Lord Randolph Churchill rather than 
Mr. Gladstone in this matter, and by doing it they have 
scattered the Liberal party and delayed all reform. Their 
reply is that Mr. Gladstone’s policy rendered this action 
inevitable, that he appealed to the country on a definite issue, 
and that it was on that point alone that the country had to 
respond. But such reasoning is eminently fallacious. Neither 
Mr. Gladstone nor any other statesman can so restrict the 
significance of an election. Liberals who voted for a Tory 
Unionist voted against Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills, but 
they voted also in favour of the whole scheme of Tory policy, 
and what is more, they voted confidence in Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Randolph Churchill. Even from the Unionist 
standpoint this was unnecessary, and it was short-sighted 
strategy. Had the Unionists sought only to strengthen them- 
selves within the Liberal party they must have largely con- 
tributed to shape the settlement, for even of Mr. Gladstone’s 
supporters there were numbers who were anxious for a modi- 
fication of the Home Rule Bill, and irreconcilable as to the 
Land Purchase Scheme. They chose, however, to trust the 
Tories, and we are strangely mistaken if they do not at no 
distant time find that they have ‘‘ trusted to the staff of a 
broken reed whereon if a man lean it will go into hj hand 
and pierce it.” 


Possibly it is rash to prophesy even thus far, though already 
there are signs that the prediction is not altogether without 
warrant and may be accomplished even sooner than we expect. 
We do not envy Lord Hartington’s feelings as he read the 
speech of the real leader of the party at Dartford. But the 
end is not yet, and in the meantime we have only to wait 
with such calmness and confidence as we are able to command. 
We so far agree with Mr. Bright that we think this a time at 
which (so far at least as the leaders who have brought about 
this imbroglio are concerned) silence is golden. Their fol- 
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lowers, who are far more anxious for the restoration of unity 
than for any special mode of settlement, may be excused, 
however, if they remind these chiefs that unless they are pre- 
pared to sacrifice reputation and influence altogether they 
ought to find some basis of reconciliation. Our fear is lest 
when the time of political activity returns, as it must do 
before long we shall have a renewal of the old wranglings—Mr. 
Caine and Mr. Summers exchanging hostile letters, and Mr. 
Labouchere giving advice which can only serve still further to 
widen a breach already too broad, and a number of others 
rushing in on both sides, with the sole result of embittering 
the angry passions of the time. If nothing can be said 
making for peace, it is better to wait. Events may do what 
no arguments or discussion can accomplish. It is just as true 
as when Mr. Gladstone first said it in the debate on the Second 
Reading of the Bill, his scheme still holds the field. By that 
we mean only the general idea of a Statutory Parliament for 
Ireland, not every detail of the measure for carrying out that 
idea. As yet the only counter proposition which has any 
strength in it is one for suppressing not only agitation in 
Ireland, but, what must follow, Irish representation at West- 
minster. We have had a rumour of a scheme of Provincial 
Councils, and for ourselves we have little doubt (indeed we do not 
see how any one who reads between the lines of the contradic- 
tion can have any) that some plan of the kind was contemplated 
by the Ministry. But it was so discredited on every side that it 
was at once disclaimed. Lord Randolph Churchill has done 
his best to emphasize the denial by an elaborate joke, but we 
cannot suppose that he has convinced any one. On us the 
impression produced is the very opposite to that intended. 
No disclaimer, indeed, is equivalent to the production of a 
contrary scheme. Till this sees the light, the choice is 
between a Statutory Parliament and the reduction of Ireland 
to a Crown colony. The production of the Tory scheme 
will probably be the first step towards the removal of 
Liberal dissensions. At all events, it is better to wait for 
that rather than exasperate feeling by discussions which may 
prove to have been absolutely needless and irrelevant. We 
fear that Lord Rosebery’s well-meant efforts at conciliation 
are not likely to have any immediate results, and yet they 
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are far more patriotic than Mr. Bright’s present attitude, so 
unworthy of his illustrious past. 


If there are Liberals who deliberately prefer Lord Randolph 
Churchill to Mr. Gladstone there is no more to be said except 
to express pity for their taste, and scepticism as to their 
Liberalism. Unionists may practise what deception they 
please upon themselves, but the net result of their action is 
the elevation of the leader of the Tory Democracy, who at 
present seems able to do pretty much as he will. He appears 
to have dished Whigs, Radicals, and Tories. May it not be that 
he will dish the Unionists themselves next? We are told 
we should gratefully accept Radical measures whoever be the 
author, and we so far admit the truth of this that we certainly 
should not oppose a good measure because it came from a 
Tory government. But we should scrutinize it carefully to 
make sure that it was what it professed to be, and if it were 
we should still condemn the profligate abandonment of prin- 
ciples and pledges by those who turned their back on their 
former selves in order to keep power. The demoralizing 
influence of this political insincerity is a much greater matter 
than some seem to comprehend. 


One of the curious results of the Liberal division is the 
extraordinary change which has come over the spirit of The 
Spectator. It still professes to be a “‘ Liberal” journal, and, 
in fact, regards those who dissent from it as unfaithful to 
Liberalism, but if we are to acknowledge the justice of its pre- 
tensions we must forthwith devise a new political nomenclature. 
The Spectator remains what it has always been, a lover of free- 
dom and independence in some direction, but it becomes more 
evident every week that with the aims of the Liberalism of the 
present and the future it has no sympathy. Having battled 
manfully for the political rights of the democracy, it now finds 
itself out of harmony with democratic aspirations. For some 
time, the principal indication of this was its uncompromising 
opposition to Disestablishment. At first we thought that this 
was due to an antipathy to Evangelical Nonconformity, but as 
the controversy has proceeded it has been more apparent that 
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there is a rooted objection to the principle of religious 
equality, as understood by us. Mr. White spoke truly when 
he classed together The Church Times, The Guardian, The 
Record, and our once just and Liberal Spectator, all now 
representing different phases of High Church Tory Christian- 
ity.”” But it is not to ecclesiastical questions alone, nor even in 
these plus Irish Home Rule, that the more Conservative ten- 
dencies of The Spectator are now confined. For the last twelve 
months it has been drifting further and ever further away from 
decided Liberal policy. The.inconvenience of a change like 
this, brought about without any distinct intimation of a con- 
version, is that those who have been wont to take the paper asa 
guide are in danger of being misled. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to point out what the real position of The Spectator is. 
Of course, it remains strongly hostile to Nonconformist claims 
to religious equality, and is a strenuous supporter of the Estab- 
lishment. It is hardly less opposed to the ‘‘ three acres and a 
cow,” and treats this and similar measures for readjusting the 
burden of the State, and taking more thought for the poorer 
classes which were first advocated by Mr. Chamberlain, as 
Socialistic in their tendency. We admit that it is too intelligent 
to be thoroughly Tory, but it is curious to observe the working 
of the Tory leaven in its teachings. Once it was the passionate 
admirer of Mr. Gladstone, but its enthusiasm has died away, 
and it is able even to find virtues in Lord Randolph. No doubt 
there is a certain degree of interest attaching to its extraor- 
dinary self-revelation, and we should be the last to adopt towards 
it that boycotting policy which is so fashionable among its new 
allies. But we can no longer regard it as in any true sense 
an organ of Liberal opinion. Its remarkable change, however, 
is a sign of the transition through which the party is passing. 
The class whom The Spectator represents is rapidly abandon- 
ing the Liberal party. The Home Rule question has hastened 
a process which, however, was already going on, and the ulti- 
mate issue of which was inevitable. What is strange is that 
this section should, for the time, seem to be in union with the 
Radical wing to whom they are most bitterly opposed. It is 
this which makes Mr. Chamberlain’s position so difficult and 
embarrassing. He may find some compensation in the fact that 
the attitude of The Spectator to him is equally complicated. 
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Lord Aberdeen, in that singularly wise and genial speech 
which he delivered at Leith, called attention to a point which 
deserves more notice than it has received. ‘‘ His lordship,” 
says The Times, ‘‘ spoke in severe terms of the manner in 
which it has been represented that the Home Rule policy 
meant separation, and said that the manner in which it was 
treated, and the headings in the newspapers in columns of 
candidates as Separatists, was a journalistic outrage.” So 
unquestionably it was ; but we have, unfortunately, become so 
accustomed to these ‘‘ outrages,” that we have almost ceased 
to feel their shameless injustice. The followers of Mr. Glad- 
stone are as loyal to the Crown, as anxious for the main- 
tenance of the Union of the two islands, as keen in their 
condemnation of lawless violence, and as ready to have all 
the force of the Government put in action for its repression 
as the most ardent Unionist. What is more, there are 
numbers of them who, while anxious to do Ireland full justice, 
and believing that in such a policy lies the only possibility 
of real union, have no liking for an alliance with the Ivish 
Nationalists. This is an element in the case which does not 
seem to be understood by some of the Gladstonian leaders, 
but it is fully comprehended by journals which do their 
utmost to play upon the feelings of such men, by holding up 
the Liberal party as friends of boycotting and other outrages, 
sympathizers with Mr. Parnell, and enemies of the Union. 
Lord Aberdeen has quietly, but effectually, rebuked these 
shameless misrepresentations, and there is no one who could 
do it with more appropriateness and more point. His atti- 
tude on the question is all the more significant because of 
the religious school to which he belongs, and his own high 
character as an earnest Evangelical Protestant. 


MR, BEECHER’S VISIT, 


Mr. Beecuer has returned to his fatherland, but his visit to 
the old country has left impressions which will not soon pass 
away. ‘There are numbers of hearts which he has taken by 
storm, not a few of them despite strong hostile prejudices. 
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We regret that any controversy should have gathered round 
him. But it was almost inevitable, and was due as much to 
the extravagant eulogies of passionate admirers as to any 
other cause. Mr. Beecher is a man of true genius. Few 
would dispute his claim to be regarded as the prince of 
preachers. In mere oratorical power we never heard a 
man whom we should compare with him except Daniel 
O’Connell. But brilliant as are the gifts which raise him to 
this high eminence, he is not endowed with infallibility, and 
if truth be told, he is not free from the idiosyncrasies sure to 
be displeasing to some, which are the invariable accompani- 
ments of genius. It is useless to ignore them, and still worse 
to treat them as though they were excellencies. Unfortunately 
they have been thrust into undue prominence by some of the 
newspaper reports. There are few public men who have not 
suffered from the snippety reports which are all that tle daily 
journals can afford to any but political leaders speaking on 
public questions. Of course the reporter is anxious to find 
some sentence or phrase which is telling, and he takes one 
regardless of its connection or of the impression which, when 
presented in its baldness, it may give of the speaker. Mr. 
Beecher was the more certain to suffer from such a mode of 
reporting, both because he is an American and because he 
has an overflowing fund of humour. We are very far from 
justifying all his utterances, and we can quite understand how 
they have shocked many. But we hold it grossly unfair to 
judge Mr. Beecher by them, or to judge even them without 
taking all the circumstances into consideration. It is not to 
be denied that one or two of the answers given at the City 
Temple were more than undesirable, and yet we must add 
that they were not more offensive than the prayer at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle on the Sunday following. We are 
certain that Mr. Beecher had no idea of irreverence, and it is 
to be remembered that the words were spoken without any 
chance of weighing the impression they might produce. One 
of the worst effects of such replies as Mr. Beecher gave is 
that encouragement they give to young preachers who are 
cultivating a gift of smartness, and who seem unable to 
understand how offensive to the people are their well-meant 
but most unhappy efforts. Smartness in the pulpit is only 
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tolerable when it is a flash of genius. Nothing is more flat 
and offensive than a laboured imitation. It is well that all 
young men, and for that matter, older, men too, should re- 
member that they can only expect to have the favour extended 
to Mr. Beecher when they show themselves possessed of Mr. 
Beecher’s great gifts. 

For when the last word of adverse criticism has been 
spoken, it has not detracted from the extraordinary power of 
this great preacher. His position is in truth unique. He 
has a rare combination of great qualities, but even these 
would not have made him what he is but for the atmosphere 
of freedom and unconventionalism in which they have been 
developed. The man who fought the battle of emancipation 
as Henry Ward Beecher did, must have had a fearless temper. 
It is given to but few to render such service to God by working 
for humanity and freedom, and the first quality necessary for 
playing his great réle was courage. We know something of 
the obloquy a man has to face who, in this country, dares to 
seek the emancipation of religion from State control, how a 
certain class of pietists sigh over his lack of spirituality, 
how the “unco good” of all Churches regard him with 
suspicion or something worse, how his reputation is quietly 
whispered away by the suggestion that he is, horribile dicta, 
political, how even some who profess sympathy with him, and 
who certainly would benefit by the success of his efforts, hold 
aloof. But this is nothing as compared with the opposition 
that the anti-slavery advocates had to face at the beginning 
of their great crusade. The “ proputty”’ question is bad 
enough here, it was infinitely worse in America, and with the 
selfishness of property were combined pride of colour and 
hatred of race. Itis hard for us, even with our experience 
of the feeling of Orangemen towards Irish Romanists, to 
have even a faint idea of it. Henry Ward Beecher defied 
the full force of this passion and prejudice, and in doing it, 
quitted himself not only as a man, but asa hero. The man 
who has contributed to wipe away the reproach which 
slavery entailed upon his country, and who did it in face of 
such tremendous odds, has a record which any one might 
envy. It may be that the spirit which nerved him for a 
conflict so terrible, may occasionally lead him into what 
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appears to us eccentricities or even worse. But we cannot 
forget that even these are the defects of great qualities, 
and even when we feel constrained to differ and to oppose 
him on points from which we dissent, we must at least 
remember that without these qualities he could not have 
been the man he is or have done his great life work. 

Our reference to his heroic service as a friend of the negro 
has, however, led us away from the special point, that in the 
fearless independence so conspicuous in the long struggle for 
emancipation lies one secret of his power. There is about him 
that charm which belongs to a strongly emotional nature. ‘I 
do not need,” he said, “‘ to go out into my congregation and see 
them individually in order to get sympathy and strong feeling. 
IT have too much feeling, anyhow, too strong.” This is em- 
phatically true, and, as a result, he has a rare fascination for 
those who come under the spell of his large heart. But his 
power rests largely upon that absolute freedom which imparts 
such a sense of reality to all he says. He is not afraid to say 
all that is in him. Probably some would wish that he 
exercised more restraint, but this transparency is a mighty 
force. Preaching he defines as ‘‘ the power of one living man 
to lay himself with his thought and his emotion on the heart 
and intelligence of another living man.” It is felt that Mr. 
Beecher does this, and in so far as he has stirred other men 
to make an effort to do it, his visit will be of real benefit to 
the English pulpit. His example is a living protest against 
shams, forms, affectations, and pretensions of all kinds. His 
great effort has been to make students and ministers feel that 
what they have to do is to get near the hearts of their hearers, 
and that they can only do it by being true to themselves. Of 
his theology we say nothing, partly because we cannot quite 
follow him in his philosophic or scientific speculations, and 
partly because once satisfied that a man preaches faith in 
Christ and practical holiness, we hold other points of subordi- 
nate importance, but chiefly because we are increasingly con- 
vinced that the hope of truth lies in a policy of freedom and 
enlightened tolerance. Suppression, if not by positive enact- 
ment, at all events by a quiet process of discouragement and 
separation—a kind of religious boycotting—has been tried 
long enough, and it has failed. We do not love what we hold 
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to be the truth less, nor are our views less definite and decided 
because we hold that truth itself is likely to be served by the 
freest discussion. ‘‘In necessariis unitas” is a principle we 
hold firmly as to the basis of Christian fellowship, and should 
be just as earnest in defending it as insisting on its comple- 
ment, “‘In dubiis libertas.” This we believe to be sound 
policy as well as true Christianity. With some of Mr. 
Beecher’s views we should certainly disagree. As Dr. Parker 
said in relation to him, ‘‘we may even assume a controversial 
attitude to one another on more points than one.” What 
then? Again, to quote Dr. Parker : 


Because a man preaches for you or for me it does not follow that the 
man for whom he preaches accepts all his philosophy, science, theology 
and the like, but it does mean that there is a general, fraternal, substantial 
agreement between the two hearts. I do not allow any man to stand in 
my pulpit from whom I differed vitally. I do not hold the pulpit as a 
personal trust, I hold it in the name of others, in the interests of others, 
for the sake of the whole unseen, ever-coming, infinite kingdom of God 
the Son. 


These words exactly define the position. Those who honour 
Mr. Beecher do not therefore profess agreement with all his 
opinions, though they would say that the man who preaches 
the truths he set forth in his address to the Congregational 
Board has an Evangelical creed. Dr. Parker tells us that Mr. 
Beecher would not resent the suggestion that he is no theo- 
logian, but rather a poet. Be that as it may, we can admire 
his genius and the spirit of his teaching, even though we reject 
many of its items and occasionally disapprove some of its 
forms. Perhaps some have felt that he was too much of an 
iconoclast, too bent on shattering down the old Calvinism, and 
that of this temper there is more than enough in the country 
already. In fairness to Mr. Beecher, however, it must be said 
that in America there is a much stiffer and severer orthodoxy 
against which to contend. Positive teaching is what is im- 
peratively needed in this country. The danger is not that men 
will hold too fast by the older forms of dogma, but that they 
may lose hold of dogma altogether. One truth Mr. Beecher 
did teach, and it is one which lies at the root of his whole 
ministry. We put it in Archbishop Trench’s simple words, 
‘* Blessing not cursing reigns above.” 
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REVIEWS, 
THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE.* 
We should think that Dr. Parker must heartily rejoice in 
being out of the wilderness where he has been wandering so 
long. The last three books of the Pentateuch would at first 
sight seem altogether unsuited for a treatment so minute and 
exhaustive as that to which he has subjected them, and yet 
he has found in them an extraordinary amount of interest and 
instruction. No better proof of the fertility of the preacher’s 
mind could well have been furnished than that which these 
discourses supply. Unpromising as the material seemed, Dr. 
Parker has succeeded in weaving out of it garments of singular 
richness and beauty. He has done this by seeking out the 
moral and spiritual ideas which the apparently trivial inci- 
dents of Jewish story, or the proverbial sayings of Jewish 
wisdom might suggest, and he has succeeded in finding eternal 
truths hidden under these fleeting forms. Commentators of 
the dry-as-dust school have occupied themselves with the 
text itself, with all the elaborate provisions of the old ceremo- 
nial, with the typical significance which may have attached to 
its symbols, and we have no desire to undervalue their labours. 
But the difference between their work and that of Dr. Parker, 
is that, whereas they left these Hebrew books as mere anti- 
quarian records, he has succeeded in clothing them with life 
und beauty. As they are presented here, they do not so much 
instruct us as to the past, as they supply us with inspiration and 
quickening for the work of the present. They are old Hebrew 
literature, but it is a literature interpreted by a Christian 
Englishman, with special reference to the needs and sorrows, 
temptations and trials, difficulties and conflicts of thenineteenth 
century, and in truth of every century. The first quality for 
such a work is spiritual insight. ‘‘ The letter killeth,” and so 
long as @ man isin bondage to the mere letter, he will fail to 
get at the true meaning of the sacred book. ‘‘ The spirit giveth 
life,’ and not only clothes the skeletons of a dead past with 
flesh, but breathes into them the breath of a new life, so that 
they rise up a great army to instruct us and to glorify God. 


* The People’s Bible, Vol. IV., Numbers xxviiDeuteronomy. By 
JOSEPH ParkER, D.D. (Hazell, Watson, and Viney.) 
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The man who can do this has achieved a great success, and it 
is what Dr. Parker has done here. We can hardly open a page 
without finding some rare gem of thought, some word of 
spiritual wisdom, some incentive to high purpose and fearless 
courage, some help in the struggles and the trials of the day. 
No doubt the suggestions sometimes carry us far away from 
the text, and it may be said to follow the line by which they 
are connected ; but that is only to be expected, and is really 
no deduction from the intrinsic value of the counsels them- 
selves. On the other hand, Dr. Parker is often singularly 
successful when, keeping close to the text, he throws out in 
bold and striking relief some points which might easily have 
escaped observation. Take the following as an example :— 

A very marvellous expression occurs in the seventeenth verse, full of 
subtlest sarcasm. There is one set of words in this verse that has upon 
it the keenness of a sword. Speaking of what apostate Israel did, the 
song says— 

“ They sacrificed unto devils, but not to God.” 


That we can perfectly understand ; the matter is put in the broadest and 
most impressive form, so much so as to be little better than commonplace; 
but the sentence grows and sharpens as it advances, thus— 


‘To gods whom they knew not.” 


There is a hidden excuse for them there—meaning, perhaps, if they 
had known their gods, they would have known their emptiness, their 
vanity, their weakness, their self-helplessness ; they would have poured 
contempt where they were invited to offer prayer; but the expression 
that is so sharp and keen, biting like satire and mocking like irony, is 
his— 
oa “To gods that came newly up.” 
There is no finer wit in all literature, having regard to the keenness of 
the satire and to the infinite suggestiveness of the weak-mindedness of 
Israel. “To new gods”—to new toys, new objects of fascination, new 
theological theories, new speculations—“ that came newly up ”—as if they 
were twice new, double-dyed novelties, new things ‘newly up ’’—just to 
hand—toy goods brought by the last ship ; fall down and worship these 
fancy deities ! 


THE DAWN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 
Mr. Ashton does not attempt in this very interesting 
volume to give us a regular history of the opening part of the 


* The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century. A Social Sketch of the 
Times. By Joun Asuton. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Second Edition. 
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century. His aim is of an humbler, but, we venture to think, 
of a hardly less instructive nature, to present a vivid and 
realistic sketch of England as it was eighty years ago. He, 
in fact, goes for the most part on the lines of the celebrated 
chapter in which Macaulay describes the social character- 
istics of the period of which he writes. Though the century 
has yet fourteen years to run, the distance which separates 
the present time from its opening years can only be learned 
from such a picture of the past as is here placed before us. 
Imagine England without a railway, without an electric tele- 
graph, with gas lamps but here and there, and we get some 
faint idea of the marvellous change which must have been 
wrought during this century. We are now discussing the 
wisdom of modifying the union between the two Parliaments 
of Great Britain and Ireland. At the beginning of the century 
there was no union at all, and one of the earliest discussions 
of the century related to its establishment. Mr. Ashton tells 
us nothing of the reception of the proposals in Ireland, but he 
says, “‘ There was no enthusiasm in England at all events over 
the union, no rejoicings, no illuminations, hardly even a cari- 
cature.” It is especially strange to find that when the royal 
assent was given to it, instead of being treated as a matter of 
immense national significance, it was shuffled in with two 
other Bills—the Pigott Diamond Bill and the Duke of Rich- 
mond Bill. Yet we find it now talked of as though it were a 
fundamental principle of the Constitution. A few years after 
the commencement of the century, the jubilee of Her Majesty’s 
grandfather was kept, over which we are told the people went 
somewhat crazy. We have far more reason for the celebra- 
tion on which we are entering, but we trust that in the manner 
of rejoicing we may be more sensible than our fathers. The 
varied and interesting contents of this book cover a very wide 
area. We are invited to visit prisons and palaces, to see life 
in the hunting-field, on the race-course, and in the clubs; to 
study the old-fashioned watchmen, the postmen, street-sellers 
of the time. We have occasional sketches of the great states- 
men of the day, brief references to great political events, 
accounts of caricatures and squibs. In short, there are very 
few things which can throw any light on the life and character 
of the day which have escaped the notice of our author. 
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“ Nihil humani a me alienum puto” is a motto which he might 
well select for himself. He goes everywhere and seeks to learn 
something about everybody. Theatres and exhibitions, men 
of science and of art, actors and lawyers, doctors and painters, 
all find a place on his canvas. As far as it is possible to make 
it, Mr. Ashton has endeavoured to give us a photograph of 
England in the early days of the century, and he has so far 
succeeded as to produce a book which must have attractions 
for all kinds of readers. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Annals of the Early Friends. A series of Biographical Sketches. By 
Frances Ann Bunge. (8S. Harris and Co.) The book consists of a series 
of nineteen short biographical sketches of the lives of Friends of the 
seventeenth century, reprinted from the Friends’ quarterly magazine. It 
is an important and valuable contribution to the literature of the Society 
of Friends. The period of history to which it belongs is one of stirring 
and eventful interest; and the narrative which it contains of the heroic 
sufferings undergone by the Friends of that time in maintaining the 
truth committed to them by the Lord Jesus Christ, is well fitted to stimu- 
late us to greater boldness and fidelity in maintaining the truth as it is in 
Jesus in all purity and simplicity. Reminding us as it does of the costly 
price which our forefathers paid—in blood or loss of liberty and of the 
world’s treasure—to procure for ws the religious freedom we enjoy, it may 
lead us to prize more highly the precious heritage which we have received 
from them, and to guard with more zealous care the sacred deposit of the 
gospel which has been entrusted to us. 


Boys’ Own Stories. By Ascorr R. Hore. (T. Fisher Unwin.) The 
stories included in this volume are of the sort which boys thoroughly 
enjoy. They have the advantage (and it is by no means a slight one) of 
being true stories. For they are chapters from the lives of ‘* writers who, 
as mere boys or lads in their teens, have had stirring episodes of history 
or adventure to relate from their own experience.” They are emphati- 
cally, therefore, boys’ own stories—stories which they will delight in, 
stories which will amuse and instruct at the same time, and what more 
need we say? The book is worthy of hearty commendation. It is a vast 
improvement on the sensational rubbish which is so common in juvenile 
fiction. 


Medical Missions: Their Place and Power. By Joun Lows, F.R.C.S.E. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) The value of medical missions as an auxiliary to 
Christianity is beyond all question, though of course it is possible to 
overrate their importance. There is no doubt that the association of the 
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practice of the healing art with the preaching of the gospel has frequently 
proved of immense service, especially in breaking new ground. In the 
opening and early stages of a mission, the healing of the sick in the com- 
munity has often been very useful “in abating suspicion and prejudice, 
disarming hostility, and bespeaking the confidence of the people towards 
our missionaries.” This book, showing the benefits of medical missions, 
deserves the careful study and thoughtful attention especially of all who 
are more immediately concerned in the grand enterprise of spreading the 
gospel amongst the heathen. 


New Outlines of Sermons on the New Testament. By Emtnent 
PreacHErs. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Anecdotes and Illustrations of 
Old Testament Texts. (Hodder and Stoughton.) These are the two 
most recent additions to the Clerical Library, being the ninth and tenth 
volumes of this most useful and unpretentious series. The ‘‘ Outlines” 
have the advantage of never having been published before; and as far as 
we can gather from a brief glimpse of them that we have caught while 
dipping into the volumes, they are admirably suited to their purposes. 
As a rule, they are fresh and suggestive in their thought, and clear and 
concise in their style, if we can use the word in relation to outlines of 
sermons. If rightly employed, they may prove very serviceable, especially 
to busy preachers and to those whose library is very scantily supplied with 
books. The anecdotes also have the merit of freshness, and great care 
has been taken to bring the volume up to date, so that it may include new 
anecdotes which have not appeared in any other collection. The utility 
of such a book as this is evident. A telling anecdote often serves to light 
up a sermon, and in this way is a great help to a preacher, and especially 
to one who conducts mission services. 


Saint Augustin, Melanchthon, Neander. Three Biographies. By 
Pump Scuarr, D.D. (J. Nisbet and Co.) This is a striking and sug- 
gestive group of portraits, illustrating as it does in a most forcible manner 
the beautiful unity of spirit amid diversity of gifts which is so often to be 
found in the Church of Christ. Saint Augustin, the Church Father ; 
Melanchthon, the Church Reformer ; and Neander, the Church Historian, 
differed widely in regard to their mental endowments and attainments, 
but they were all one in their devotion to their common Lord. The ex- 
ample of their whole-hearted consecration to the service of their Master 
cannot fail to have a stimulating and inspiring influence upon all who 
read the account of their lives as it is contained in the pages of this most 
helpful and instructive volume. 


The Liturgy of John Knox. (Hamilton and Adams.) This is a col- 
lection of the confessions, orders, and forms which are commonly desig- 
nated John Knox’s Liturgy, and which were formally adopted by the 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in the year 1564. It possesses a'l 
the best characteristics of the older editions, and it has the special merit 
of retaining the old spelling and phraseology. 


The Handy Natural History. By J. G. Woop. (Religious Tract 
Society.) This book answers well to its title. It contains twelve chapters 
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on animals, written in a language which can be understood even by those 
who have no previous acquaintance with the subject. It has the great 
merit of combining fulness and accuracy of information with simplicity of 
style. Books of science, and especially handbooks, often have a forbidding 
effect upon the reader, because of the abstruse and technical character of 
their contents. But Mr. Wood has the rare art of so simplifying his 
knowledge as to make it accessible to all. His book, therefore, cannot 
fail both to please and to instruct his readers. It is handsomely bound, 
and, moreover, is beautifully embellished with two hundred and twenty- 
six engravings which considerably enhance its value, while they greatly 
increase its attractiveness as a gift-book. 


Glimpses of Maori Land. By Annie R. Butter. (Religious Tract 
Society.) This is a simple and unpretentious, but extremely interesting 
and readable, volume. It contains a series of brief pen-and-ink sketches 
of the Maori land and the Maori people. The writer records her impres- 
sions both of the country and its inhabitants, and gives us some very 
bright and cheering glimpses of the work done and the success achieved 
in connection with the various missionary socicties whose representatives 
are now labouring in the island. 


The City Youth. By THatn Davipson, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The book consists of a number of earnest and friendly chats with the city 
youth, on whose behalf the author feels a deep solicitude. In talking to 
young men Dr. Davidson shows himself to be quite at home, and he is 
not less at home in speaking to the youths from sixteen to twenty who 
have just left the paternal roof and come up to the great city. Hespeaks 
to them in a plain and homely style, as a father would speak to his chil- 
dren, warning them of the dangers to which they will be exposed, and 
addressing to them at the same time words of counsel and encouragement. 
Youths are very quick to find out who are their friends, and those who 
read this volume will not fail to recognize one in its author. 


William Tyndale. A Biography. By the Rev. R. Demaus, M.A. 
New Edition Revised, by Ricuarp Lovett, M.A. (Religious Tract 
Society.) This is a new edition of a work which has already met with a 
favourable reception from the Christian public, and is generally accepted 
as the standard-book on the subject. It has been carefully and thoroughly 
revised by Mr. Lovett, and is enriched with a portrait of its subject, and 
also with numerous facsimiles. 


The Making of the Irish Nation, or, the First-fruits of Federation. 
By J. A. Parrrivge. (T. Fisher Unwin.) There can hardly be too much 
of wise and careful education on the question of Ireland. It is astonish- 
ing how little even intelligent men know of the history of the Union, and, 
in general, of the relation between the two countries. The very point of 
Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to the manner in which the Union was established 
is missed by numbers, simply because they are absolutely ignorant of the 
facts. They quietly dismiss it as a matter of ancient history, whereas 
the point of the contention is, that Ireland has never, in any way, con- 
sented to the Union which was forced upon her by Pitt. Mr. Partridge, 
in the volume before us, has clearly worked out this point, and, in doing 
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it, has made a most valuable contribution to a better understanding of 
the whole subject. The book is not violent, and of course on that account 
is all the more convincing. It is an invaluable summary of facts and 
opinions collected with great care, and arranged with considerable effect. 
We recommend it to all who desire to get a clear view of the subject, and 
who at the same time are unable to wade through more elaborate works. 
Indeed we know not where they could get such an amount of information 
so well condensed. Not the least valuable portion of the work is the 
material which it supplies for refuting some of the champions of the 
Union out of their own mouths, 


That other Person. A Novel. By Mrs. Atrrep Hunt. In Three Vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Why are some of our lady-novelists so fond of 
dabbling with subjects which are better left alone? Mrs. Alfred Hunt 
can write a good story, and her present book contains sufficient evidence 
of ability. The learned Mr. Treherne, who is so occupied with his anti- 
quarian research that he has neither time nor disposition to attend to his 
family or their concerns, is an interesting portrait, with the colours 
thrown in so strongly as to leave an impression of exaggeration, but still 
drawn by a clever artistic hand. Even better perhaps is Mrs. Scatcherd, 
the rector’s wife, who is so natural that we seem as if we knew her our- 
selves, with her insinuating ways, her love of manipulating other people’s 
affairs, her perfect aplomb, her wearisome fussiness, and, above all, the 
overflowing familiarity of her unsought friendship. The story itself is, to 
a large extent, spoiled by the dénowment. The search after the missing 
documents is a trifle ludicrous, and it is not easy to see why the heroine’s 
success in finding them should have cleared away all the difficulties of 
the case. An excuse might be made for this on the ground that Mrs. 
Hunt has made a difficult situation from which extrication was not easy. 
But then the question returns, why make the situation? It might 
almost seem as though our authoress intended to teach that the neglect of 
the marriage ceremony is a lighter offence than the profanation of it by a 
marriage without love. Suggestions of this character are the very last 
which it is necessary to throw out. We do not care to go into an ex- 
amination of the sophistry by which Mrs. Hunt endeavours to justify her 
position. We simply say that casuistry of the kind can do only mischief. 
The conduct of the hero is execrable all through, and yet he is allowed to 
talk as from a superior level to the two women into whose lives he had 
brought so much of misery. 


A Secret of the Sea. By BranpEeR MattHews. (Chatto and Windus.) 
This is a volume of short stories, the principal charm of which consists in 
the insight which they give us into the manners and customs of New York 
society. The stories are for the most part very slight, but they are full 
of brightness and point. Though not directly connected, most of them 
relate to the same individuals, so that we feel as though we had got a full 
introduction to a circle of extremely pleasant and interesting people. The 
book is an agreeable and amusing companion for a railway journey or a 
leisure hour. 


The Expositor. New Series. Third Volume. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Mr. Nicoll has decidedly achieved a success in the new series of ‘ The 
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Expositor.” The loss of Dr. Cox to a publication which he had commenced, 
and to which he had so largely contributed, cannot well be over-estimated. 
But Mr. Nicoll has succeeded in gathering around him a staff of contri- 
butors who have given a distinctive character to this new series. In the 
present volume Dr. Westcott has a series of papers entitled ‘‘ Christus 
Consummator,” in which he brings out a series of lessons from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, full of suggestiveness for the difficulties and wants of the 
present time. Dr. Maclaren continues his invaluable lectures on the 
Epistle to the Colossians, as full of spiritual force as of literary beauty 
and practical wisdom, equally stimulating to the intellect and to the heart. 
Dr. Driver writes on Hebrew questions with all the authority of one of the 
greatest Hebrew scholars of the day. Among the other writers are Dr. 
Conder, Sir J. W. Dawson, Professors Sanday, F. 8. D. Salmond, and 
Stokes, and Dr. Marcus Dods, who gives us some interesting papers on the 
prophecies of Zechariah. 


Three Reforms of Parliament. A History, 1830-85. By W. Heaton. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) Good books on the history of our own times have 
a special value, provided they are accurate in information and are 
free from strong party colouring. In the present volume we have the 
story of three reforms, which, in little more than half a century, have 
worked a complete, though peaceful, revolution in the English Constitu- 
tion, and it may safely be said that many of the most significant incidents 
of the story have passed out of the recollection of a large number, even 
of those who are credited with political knowledge. Thus it is forgotten 
hew important a part was played in the preparation for the First Reform 
Bill by the discontented Tory magnates, who opposed the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Government because of the concession of Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation. Yet these men with the Duke of Newcastle, of all men in the 
world, at their head were really those who first opened the way for the 
changes which, perhaps, were more objectionable to them than to any 
people in the realm. The story of the Second Reform Bill was, if pos- 
sible, more exciting than that of the first. ‘The Cave of Adullam,”’ the 
speeches of Mr. Lowe, the singulay. action of the Tea-room Party, the 
Ten-minutes Bill, all point to incidents sufficiently exciting at the time. 
The history of the last Bill is still very fresh, and yet there are points 
even in connection with that of which we are glad to have a permanent 
record. Altogether Mr. Heaton has doneadmirable service in the produc- 
tion of this volume. Mr. Heaton writes with great impartiality, and gives 
a connected view of our great constitutional changes which it would not 
be easy to find elsewhere in the same compass. 


Letters from Italy. By M. Emtte DE LAvELEYE. Translated by Mrs. 
Torre. (T. Fisher Unwin.) M. de Laveleye is a shrewd, intelligent, 
philosophical observer; and these letters are full of valuable suggestions 
as well as instructive sketches of the country and the people. Mrs. 
Thorpe is known to our own readers as a translator, and she has executed 
her present task with characteristic ease and accuracy. 





CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


TurKEY.—Dr. Greene of Constantinople, missionary of the American 
Board, says, in the September number of The Missionary Herald, that 
the influence of the evangelical movement in Turkey has been very con- 
siderable, even among the Oriental Churches themselves. Pictures have 
almost or entirely disappeared from many of them, especially from the 
Armenian ones. Pilgrimages have greatly decreased. Less prayer is 
offered to the Virgin and saints, and more to Christ. Less regard is paid 
to tradition and more to the Scriptures. Insome places Armenians have 
themselves established Sunday-schools for the study of the Bible. There 
has been a decrease of the spirit of intolerance. In some places Protes- 
tant pastors have been invited to preach in Armenian churches. It is 
possible, he says, that in the end the indirect influence of the evangelical 
movement in Turkey may exceed its direct influence. 


West Arrica.—A Wesleyan missionary in Freetown, Sierra Leone, is 
beginning to turn his attention to the Mohammedans. Of the 20,000 
inhabitants, it is estimated, that from 2,000 to 3,000 are followers of the 
False Prophet. Many of them are Creoles, or native-born subjects of the 
British Crown, but others represent powerful tribes in the Interior, such 
as the Foslahs and Mandoriyoes. It is this latter element that makes 
mission-work among them so important. The first step in order to deal 
with this class of the population is to acquire a knowledge of Arabic and 
of one, at least, of the native languages. The missionary in question is 
giving himself to this preparatory work, but meanwhile he is learning to 
understand Mohammedan ideas and methods. On one point which has 
come before him he lays much stress. The Mohammedans have hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of trained missionaries who are willing to pene- 
trate “the Dark Continent” without fee or reward, trusting to the 
charities of the faithful. A religion which can do that is not, as he says, 
to be treated with abuse. Its followers must be dealt with kindly. But 
the question arises, Will the Moslems be willing to receive instruction in 
Christianity ? In other countries this has been the difficulty, that they 
are all but unapproachable. This missionary says that some of his 
Mohammedan acquaintances have voluntarily come and asked for instruc- 
tion. For some time he has been meeting three times a week with ten 
or eleven adults. Thus a beginning has been made. 


Eastern Arrica.—The East Central African Mission of the American 
Board is now fairly started, and with every prospect of success. Three 
mission families are settled at as many different centres, but at no very 
great distance from each other, and in easy communication with Infam- 
bane Bay. The region which they have thus made their field of labour 
stretches for five hundred miles along the coast, from the mouth of the 
Limpopo to the Zambesi. The missionaries are gathering into their 
households as many youths as they can well employ, amd are giving 
them regular instruction. These young people have proved unusually 
bright and tractable, and at Christmas last, at a general meeting held at 
Kinbane, only six months after the station had been begun, more than 
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fifty publicly expressed their purpose to be Christians, and gave practical 
proof of their sincerity by renouncing evil habits and heathen ornaments, 
and by beginning to persuade their companions to faith and repentance. 


Tue ZamBesi.—The French Mission oy the Zambesi is slowly making 
way. Disappointments are neither few nor small. The evangelists 
established at Mamboroa were for a time encouraged, but their hearers 
have dispersed, and opposition is made to their efforts. On the other 
hand, King Robosi has given a kindly reception to one of the mission- 
aries, and has asked that several stations may at once be formed. Un- 
fortunately the brave little missionary band, with M. Coillard at its head, 
is far too small for any such movement as that. 


CorEa.—This little-known region is receiving much attention from 
several Christian agencies, desirous of carrying there the light of the 
gospel. Meanwhile Corean settlers in the border-land across the Yalu, 
in the extremest east of China, have had colporteurs among them from 
whom they have purchased many Gospels and tracts. It was about 1882 
that the truth thus reached these settlements, and the power of the 
Highest seems to have accompanied it. A missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland says that on visiting them he found that 
no missionary had ever before visited them, and yet hundreds had been 
led to inquire about salvation, and many homes are now rejoicing in the 
glad tidings of the gospel. The Gospels and tracts had done the work 
together with the personal influence of one or two who had found the 
truth at Monkden, a mission station in that direction. In the four valleys 
visited, seventy-five persons were added to the Church by baptism, and 
the foundation laid of a movement which by the blessing of God may be 
the means of leavening with Christian truth the whole of Northern Corea. 
Later reports state that the work is proceeding and spreading on both 
banks of the Yalu. 


Micronesia.—At the close of last year the Hawaaian Board of Missions 
sent a deputation, consisting of a medical man from Honolulu and his - 
daughter, the latter as a representative of the Hawaaian Woman’s Board, 
to visit the various groups of islands composing Micronesia. The Mar- 
shall Islands, just then taken possession of by the Germans, were the 
first visited. The deputation found good congregations gathering at most 
of the stations. They arrived at Ebon in time for the New Year’s Sab- 
bath School Celebration, held in the finest church edifice in any of these 
islands. Nearly 600 children were mustered, each class wearing, for the 
most part, a like attire, and each teacher decorated with an elegant sash. 
There are 23 church buildings and about 600 church members in this 
group of islands, also 1,200 Sabbath scholars. Passing on to the Eastern 
Carolines, they landed at Pingelap, and were met by a multitude of chil- 
dren on the beach, singing, ‘‘ Glory, glory, hallelujah!” In less than 
fourteen years great changes have followed the labours of the missionaries. 
The chapel will hold 1,000 people, the entire population of the island. It 
is built of coral and is a very capital structure. The whole village testifies 
to the spirit of industry that now marks the people. In these islands 
there are 15 church buildings and 728 church members. A similar wel- 
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come awaited the deputation at Ruk and the Mortlock Islands, though 
in some’ places there was marked decline in the work. Classes were 
found reading well in their New Testaments and Bible story-books, of 
which they are very fond. At Ruk, a station only occupied for about 
eighteen months, much good work was in progress. The native labourers 
have rendered great service. But the 10,000 inhabitants of the Ruk lagoon 
need many more teachers, both foreign and native. In these Central 
Caroline Islands there are 15 church buildings and 1,036 church members. 
The deputation had the opportunity of seeing 176 children brought by their 
parents for baptism. There are two training institutes for the Caroline 
Islanders one at Ponape, the other at Ruk—where some fifty men are being 
trained for Christian service. In the matter of dress progress is being 
made in the Mortlock Islands. No more naked babies are to be accepted 
at the baptismal font. 
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THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 
¥. 


He entered his own house by the kitchen door, in order to let Joseph 
Naylor know he was at liberty ; and he found Ann frying ham and making 
tea. ‘“ Whatever is up now, Ann? It is a queer time to be cooking,” he 


said. 

“‘ Missis’s father hes come, sir. Missis is in a sad way, sir—crying as 
niver was.”’ 

No one’s presence could have pleased John better than Mr. Fletcher's. 
Now he felt sure of sympathy and advice ; but he perceived, as soon as he 
entered the parlour, that he had come with bad news. Salome was weep- 
ing passionately upon the sofa, and Mr. Fletcher, who sat warming his 
thin hands at the new-made fire, was evidently in deep sorrow. 

“Trouble, father ? ” 

“ Yes, John, but it might have been worse. Richard is dead—but he 
died well, thank God! While I drink a cup of tea, take Salome to her 
room ; then I can talk with you.” 

Salome had now a real sorrow, perhaps the greatest one that could at 
that time have come to her. She was prostrate with it, and it was nearly 
an hour before John could leave her in charge of the servant. But her 
grief was not as touching as that of her father, who sat with a letter in 
his hand, so lost in distressful thought that he was quite unconscious of 
the tears dropping upon it. 

“This is Richard’s last letter, John, written under a certain presenti- 
ment of near death. He confesses in it that he had spent all the money 
you gave him before he joined the army; but, once at the post assigned 
him, he seems to have fully done his duty. He says to me that, out of 
simple pity, he began to point the dying men in hospitals and battlefields 
to the Saviour; and that, one night, He whom he preached so ignorantly 
revealed Himself to him in all His beauty and love. Many other things 
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he says, John, which have both broken and healed his mother’s and my 
heart.” 

“ How did he die, father ?”’ 

“On the battlefield. The comrade who forwarded his letter says: ‘ He 
died well and easily. He had been at the front to attend to a wounded 
officer. On returning to the rear, he saw a poor fellow, who was mortally 
wounded, look mournfully at him, and he knew the look meant ‘‘ water.” 
After he had given the man a drink, he asked: “ Is it victory, Doctor? ” 
Richard answered, cheerfully: ‘It is victory in front.’’ And the words 
were scarcely uttered when a shell struck him. He died instantly—died 
while doing a kindly act.’ Oh! John, John! If I could have died for 
him! If it had been possible!” 

*‘One died for him nineteen hundred years ago.” 

‘‘T know, I know. ‘See, where before the throne he stands, and pours 
the all prevailing prayér.’ ”’ 

Day was dawning when the two men parted, but John had told all his 
perplexities and sorrows, and been strengthened and comforted. 

Mary Denby, also, had passed a wakeful night; but, finding thought 
master of sleep, she made up her fire, and sat sewing all through its long 
hours. The monotony of the action helped to quiet her restlessness, and 
while there were thousands of garments to be made, the time was well 
employed. Luke Bradley’s return was the one event which she had ceased 
to expect, even to think of. Six years had passed since it was a possi- 
bility, and nothing had been heard of him. To have him open her door, 
and drop suddenly again into her life, was a thing so astounding that she 
hardly dared to look at the consequences ; and yet she felt it impossible to 
put him out of her consideration. 

They had loved each other when children, gone to Sunday school and 
chapel together ; for three years she had looked upon Luke as her future 
husband; and without doubt he had been tenderly attached to her. Their 
lives had been parted by one of those tragedies whose anguish is really 
deepened by their vulgarity. Luke, in order to extend his father’s busi- 
ness, had begun to travel for it. Then he had fallen in with men who 
taught him to drink, and the man who drinks is never safe, night or day. 

In an hour which began with brandy-punches, and singing, and fancied 
good-fellowship, Luke quarrelled with the man next to him. It was 
about the most trivial matter—a half-penny more or less on a bundle of 
yarn—but ill words followed doubtful words, and the man struck Luke. 
The next moment Luke felled him to the ground, and he died within an 
hour. 

Luke never saw his home again. As he had been struck first, he 
escaped the full penalty of murder; but he was sent to Norfolk Island 
for fourteen years. His father had mortgaged everything to defend him; 
he became listless and despairing, and in two years he was in the grave. 
The mother quickly followed. A glass of brandy, a drunken brawl, a 
desolate home, a young man working out in chains and misery the price 
of all—that was the common, every-day tragedy which had broken Mary 
Denby’s life in two. Soon afterward John inherited some money, and 
bought the house on Garsby Fell; then he built his mill, and removed his 

sister from associations so full of sorrow and shame. 
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And time cures all griefs. She had forgotten. She had been happy 
again. She was beloved and respected. To have this dead shame come 
back into her life, and shadow her fair name, and darken her duties, 
seemed at first more than she could bear. But kinder and more womanly 
thoughts followed. She remembered the morning walks to chapel over 
the green fields full of primroses and daises; the singing-pew where they 
had looked over the same hymn-book; the moonlight evenings when they 
wandered down the lane, the lane white and sweet with hawthorn, talk- 
ing of their marriage and planning their housekeeping; and in all her 
memories she could not recall one unkind or selfish deed against Luke. 

‘* He was just as bright and handsome a lad as ever drew the breath of 
life,’ she mused. “I wonder whatever I should do.” Then John’s 
words answered her— Do thy best for him, and I will help thee ”~and 
she rose up and folded her work away, and opened the door and looked 
out. She was astonished to find that it was day. The sun was just 
rising, rising gloriously, without a cloud. She looked at it a moment ; 
then, as she turned in, said solemnly, ‘I will do as John said. I will do 
it with all my heart.” 

On Saturday night Mary sat waiting for Luke. She had not been 
without serious misgivings. Twenty years of degradation had left their 
trace upon the man. She remembered how proud he used to be of his 
fine appearance, how particular about his dress. She perceived that he 
had lost all personal estimation; for even when he contemplated seeing 
her he had been too indifferent to make the best of such clothing as he 
wore. It was only an outside trifle, but she feared that it typified a more 
general and significant hopelessness. She did not, therefore, under- 
estimate the task before her; she even faced the wonder, scorn, evil 
speaking, and officious advising that were sure to come. 

When Luke knocked, she rose and opened the door, and said, ‘‘ Come 
in, and welcome!” He looked abashed, and even more despondent than 
on the previous visit. His hair was more unkempt, his whole appear- 
ance more untidy. He laid some money on the table. “It is only six 
shillings,” he said, ‘thou knows I had been drinking three days out of 
the week when I saw thee. It has been a hard job to save this—harder 
than thou thinks.” His hands trembled violently. Mary saw that he 
was really suffering for the want of his usual stimulant. 

“Thank thee, Luke. It is worth a deal more than six shillings to thee 
and me. Sit thee down. Ihave a rare good cup of coffee ready for us. 
I was sure thou would come, and so I have waited for thee.” 

‘¢ Tll thank thee for the coffee, but I'll not sit down with thee ; so don’t 
ask me. It would be a disgrace to thee for ever to eat with me.” 

‘“* The servant is not above his Lord, surely, Luke. They said of Christ, 
‘This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.’ Iam only Mary 
Denby. One sinner can eat with another sinner, I should think. Sit 
down, Luke, or I will feel very badly about it. Iwant thee to tell me all 
that has happened thee since we parted that night—thou remembers ?” 

The coffee soon steadied and refreshed him. He began to feel the 
pleasure as well as the pain of his position, and he was talking freely in 
a low, intense manner when John walked in. 

‘* Why, Luke Bradley! Eh, but I am glad to see thee! Why did not 
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thou come to me and Mary as soon as ever thou got home? Thou might 
have trusted us, I think.” 

There was no resisting John’s outstretched hand and welcoming face. 
Mary reached another cup, and John made a third at the table. Very 
soon the men moved to the fireside, and while Mary washed her china, 
and put things quietly to rights, Luke went on with his story. 

At the conclusion of Luke’s story, John said: ‘“‘ And now thee must be 
decently clothed. When that poor fellow in Judea came to Christ’s feet 
clothed decently, it was a very proper sign of his being in his right 
mind. Thou used to be as handsome a lad as ever trod a Yorkshire moor, 
and thou wilt be again. A few pounds of Moxham’s money can hardly 
be better spent.” 

Luke was singularly pleased at the proposal. He stroked his knee with 
his hand and looked down, but John saw the flush of hope in his cheeks. 
“As to work,” said John, ‘‘ I am needing just such strong arms as thine. 
There are some bad cases of fever in Gilham Bottom, and it is hard to 
get men strong enough and well enough to go among them. There are 
some cases I fear will be lost unless we can find nurses able to control 
men-—neither to hold nor to bind with fever—out of their heads, Luke. I 
thought happen thou would like to help with them.” 

“Thou thought just right. IfI could only save life, for the life I took, 
I would be doing my best to make things even, thou sees.” 

John did not see; he was a true Methodist, and touched all extremities 
with faith. He did not, therefore, as a rule, believe much in the saving 
efficacy of good works; but in this case he said not a word against them ; 
for he hoped that the works might be the road back to a more spiritual 
condition. The plan but indicated here was discussed in all its details 
before they separated. John would not hear of Luke returning at all to 
Lister. ‘The chapel-keeper has an empty room to let, and they will be 
glad of thee as a lodger,” he said. 

“ But I shall have to work in order to pay my way. I'll work in the 
pit half time and help thee the other half.” 

“There is no need, Luke. The committee will pay thee enough to 
keep a room over thee, and thou wilt get all thy food. Don’t thee go 
away from us again. When the mill opens, thy work will be there; 
things have got to the worst now, I think, and when they have managed 
to get there, they are most bound to turn round again.” 

So John left Luke at the chapel-keeper’s house, and then he went 
home. The glow of a good deed, the joy of a helper of men, was in his 
heart, and he went into Salome’s presence almost happy. He had for- 
gotten for an hour or two the sorrow that crouched in his own parlour. 
For poor Salome was now in real distress. Her grief for her brother was 
no affectation ; she mourned him with a passion as sincere as it was un- 
reasonable, 

He was her only brother. He had been taken from home and friends 
and native land, and slain in a moment, slain in a fight which was none 
of his fight. She hated the cause in which he had fallen, now. She 
would have no comfort. Every power had been against poor, dear 

Richard. Providence might have interfered. Her father knew there 
was going to be war; John knew it: neither of them tried to prevent his 
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going. Everything and every one had conspired to drive him to hig 
death ! 

John pitied her very much, but her unreasonable complaints some- 
times pained and irritated him. ‘‘I don’t believe thou would fret that 
way for me if I was taken from thee,” he said, this night, with a twinge 
of jealous affection ; and she did not deny the charge. His patience gave 
way ; he spoke harsher than he was wont, and then all the peace and all 
the spiritual joy he had brought in with him were gone. 

“Very small trials,” but they are just such as day by day break the 
spirit, and let the strength of the body and the joy of the soul out, as it 
were, by pin-pricks. John did not lose as much in the wear and tear of 
life’s daily struggle as he did in an houvr’s contact with this weeping, selfish 
woman. Alas! how many men are thus bound to sorrow by the cords 
of a woman’s peevishness or selfishness or unreason! It takes but a few 
minutes to tell of such trials, but, oh! how long are the days lengthening 
out in their shadow into dreary, hopeless weeks and months! John at 
last reached a condition in which he ceased to expect or desire, and 
simply made the best of such moments of domestic comfort as came to 


The first thing which roused Salome from the tearful apathy into which 
she had fallen, and which had become a state of real ill health, was a 
suspicion that something was going on at Mary Denby’s house of which 
she had been kept ignorant. Ann—who, for reasons of her own, had 
thoroughly espoused all her mistress’s ideas—-went, one afternoon, into 
Garsby to see some friends, and at every house she heard some different 
story of the man who was “hand and glove with John and Mary Denby.” 

Some said he had been sent by the Queen to look after things, and was, 
at the very least, a lord. Others scouted any such notion, and quoted 
the chapel keeper’s wife as to John Denby having brought him there “ as 
like a collier lad asivver was.” Allagreed, however, that he had brought 
money for the poor spinners, though the amount varied from one thousand 
to a hundred thousand pounds; and every one knew also that he went 
each evening to Mary Denby’s house, and that very often John met 
him there. 

“ Such-like goings on, missis! I wouldn’t stand them if I was you,” 
said Ann. “I'd hev it out with Master Denby this very night, if I 
was you.” 

**T can’t believe it, Ann.” 

“It is gospel truth, ma’am. Hannah Hodgson was determined as 
she’d find oot summat or other, and she walked straight into Mary 
Denby’s house and asked for t’ loan of a candle, and they wer’ all sitting 
together as friendly and comfortable as ivver was. She said t’ strange 
man was drinking tea wi’ Mary Denby, and Master Denby wer’ smoking 
his pipe as contented like as if he wer’ at his awn fireside.” 

That evening Salome came downstairs and made John’s tea. He was 
glad to see her looking brighter, and he told her so. Suddenly she 
asked: “John, who is that strange man that has come into the family 
from no one knows where ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, Salome, to tell the truth about it, he was in the family long 
before thou wert. He is a very old friend.” 
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‘Why did you not bring him here, and tell me all about him?”’ 
‘How often hast thou told me not to bring anybody here? How 
often hast thou told me not to talk to thee of the famine, or the people, 
or anything about the war? Thou said thou could not bear it. I have 
seen thee cry if I named the mill or the mill people.” 

‘** But this is a different affair.” 

“Not at all, my lass. He brought some money—I may say all the 
money he had—for the starving people, and then he stayed to nurse 
them that had the fever in Gilham Bottom.” 

“Why does he go so much to Mary’s? ” 

‘* He is an old friend of Mary’s. He can’t come here, and I see him a 
bit at Mary’s.”’ 

** An old lover of Mary's, perhaps? ” 

‘J shouldn’t wonder. Ask her.” 

‘“‘ Why did I never hear of him before? Thereis some secretabout it.” 

‘*Maybe; but it is not my secret, Salome. I have not such a thing as 
a secret about me. As to Mary’s secrets, thou must ask her thyself. I 
have no right to speak of them.” 

“Tf you know any secret of Mary’s you ought to tell me.” 

‘* Nay, I ought not. I did not tell thine to Mary. I never said a 
word to her about Richard. There is nothing wrong, and nothing but 
what Mary will tell thee some day. It happened long before I saw thee, 
and there is no reason for thee to worrit thyself about it. Thou can trust 
me, Salome—thou knows well thou can.” 

But in the isolation and monotony of her life—the life to which she 
had wilfully condemned herself—Salome discussed this circumstance with 
her servant until it assumed an unreal importance. She was sure that 
in some way it was prejudicial to her interests. Ann was sent to town 
every day as a kind of spy, and Ann took care not to return without 
news. Events of the simplest character became portentous, and reports 
whose first origin was doubtful gathered from every mouth some false 
and peculiar significance. 

One fine day in the early spring Salome took a resolution. She would 
go down to the town; she would see with her own eyes what was going 
on. As a preparatory movement, she expressed an ability to walk a little 
on the fell, and asked John to come home early and go with her. Her 
request met with a prompt and delighted assent. He looked at his wife 
hopefully and kindly. Perhaps, after all, he had not been thoughtful 
enough. 

‘*T will be here at two o’clock, my dear lass,” he said, “and we will 
walk a bit in the larch wood. It is full of primroses and wind-flowers, 
and the birds were singing an hour ago as if there wasn’t such a thing in 
the world as a stolen nest or a broken egg.” 

He left her with a happy smile, but almost immediately afterward an 
unaccountable weight and depression pressed down upon him. Never 
before had the altered aspect of the once busy mill town struck him so 

powerfully and sadly. No clack and vibration of machinery ; no bustle 
and traffic in its streets; from the stacks of the tall chimneys not a 
wreath of smoke, and the place was all the more dismal for the want of 
its sooty cloud; no noisy, laughing, chattering troops of factory hands. 
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Instead, silent processions of pale, pinched women and children, carrying 
packages of bread and meat, and tin cans holding soup. They had been 
at the Relief Committee for their dole. John’s heart ached at the sight, 
and he felt almost like lifting his hat to such an exhibition of patient, 
self-respecting endurance. Someone touched him. It was his old book- 
keeper. He had been a fresh-eoloured, rather stout, very respectable- 
looking man; he was now pale and thin, shabby, and almost shoeless. 

‘* God knows I am sorry for thee, Matthew. Hast thou been ill, lad?” 

‘“‘ Tll with fretting, master. It is a man’s mind more than his want of 
food that wastes him away.” 

“Tt cannot last much longer now. Keep up thy heart. As soon as 
ever I can frame to open the mill again thou wilt have thy place at thy 
old desk.”’ 

* Thank thee, John Denby. That promise is a bit of comfort for me.” 

In the meantime Salome was preparing for her walk. It had been 
many months since she was out, and her clothes had that old-fashioned 
look which the very best garments get when laid away. She occupied 
the morning in airing and refolding them, and was dressed and waiting 
for John at two o’clock. At four o’clock he had not come, and Salome 
was almost hysterical. Then Ann brought her a cup of tea, and condoled 
with her after her own fashion. 

‘** Deary me, missis! you do hev a time wi’ Master Denby. If I wer’ 
you, I’d go mysen, and see what’s up. I would that! It’ud be a deal 
better than worriting yoursen to death up here.” 

The idea, once admitted, grew in possibility and favour. Indeed, in 
another hour Salome had tormented herself into such a condition of ex- 
citement that she felt able to bear any physical exhaustion necessary for 
her mental satisfaction. With an air of sorrowlul sympathy Ann put on 
her own bonnet and shawl, and persuaded Salome to lean upon her; 
‘though it is t’ master’s arm you should hev, ma’am, and would hey, 
too, if things were as things should be; but if you can nobbut frame 
yoursen to get there, missis, why, Mary Denby will be cap’t, she will 
that?” 

Salome was probably stronger than she expected, for she reached Mary 
Denby’s house without difficulty. She would have entered it without 
knocking, but Jobn saw her coming, and went to meet her. His face 
was grave and sad, and his first words were, ‘“* Thou cannot come in here, 
Salome. Mary has got typhus very bad indeed. Why did thou come at 
all? I sent thee word not to.” 

“TI did not get any word, and I don’t believe you sent it; and I don’t 
believe Mary has the fever. Now, John, I am come to see what is going 
on here, and you shall not prevent me.” 

“TI tell thee, Mary is very bad, and it is as much as thy life is worth 
to come into this house. Thou ought not to be talking to me while I 
have these clothes on. For God’s sake, my dear lass, get away as fast 
as ever thou can.” 

Ann had sneaked off to a distance at the first mention of typhus, but 
Salome’s temper and suspicions had now completely mastered her. 
** Let me pass, John,” she answered, passionately ; ‘*I am determined to 
see what is going on.” 
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“ Have some pity on me, Salome. What will I do, between thee and 
Mary, if thou gets it too? Have some pity on thyself. Thou art none 
fit to die.” 

She was white and strong with passion,'and she pushed him aside, and 
passed in. John sank into the nearest chair, unable to protest longer, 
unable even to frame a prayer for her safety. A kind of horror kept him 
quiescent. He heard her open and shut the doors of the lower rooms, 
and then with rapid footsteps go upstairs. The spell that held him broke 
then; with a ery for “‘mercy” he followed, but did not reach her side 
until he found her quailing and trembling with terror at the foot of 
Mary’s bed. The strong, hale woman, scarlet and purple with fever, was 
tossing and raving in dreadful delirium. A woman was vainly trying to 
keep the cold wet cloths upon her head : it took all Luke’s loving strength 
to control her maniacal restlessness. The sickly odour, the heavy 
atmosphere, the moans and mutterings, the awful change in Mary, 
shocked Salome beyond the power of movement. An appalling chill 
and sickness made her heart faint; she stretched out her arms to John, 
and whispered, ‘‘I am dying ; take me home! ” 

At midnight she was moaning and crying aloud in her agony. Ann 
had fled the fever-stricken house, and John was alone with his sick wife. 
His heart had failed him at the first moment, when she had so passion- 
ately gone to meet her fate, but never afterward. He had come unto 
his Gethsemane, and found the strengthening angels waiting for him. 
He passed from his sick wife to his sick sister, and dwelt for many days 
in the valley of the shadow of death; but all the time he found the rod 
as well as the staff of God to comfort him. 

Mary’s case was the most hopeful. From the first hour of her attack, 
Salome drifted rapidly down the dark river. Day by day the fire of life 
burnt lower; at length she lay at the grave’s mouth. She had long been 
unconscious; she had ceased to moan or to move, almost ceased to 
breathe. It seemed useless any longer to moisten the stiff, cold lips. 

“‘T need not come again, Mr. Denby,” said the doctor: “‘she has passed 
quite beyond our help.” 

Then John locked himself in with his love and sorrow. He knelt 
down by his wife, and, holding her wasted, cold hand in his own, he 
prayed for her as Elisha prayed when he ‘ went in and shut the door 
upon them twain, and prayed unto the Lord.” It was a great thing that 
John asked, and he asked it with strong cryings, as those must do who 
take the kingdom of heaven by force. And at length a wonderful peace 
filled all the room, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

He thought that in that great travail of his soul no mortal had watched 
with him; but many days afterward, Salome told him, in faint, awe-struck 
whispers, that she had heard him pleading for her, and that her soul, 
naked and guilty, had stood trembling with fear lest his petition should 
fail. 

“T heard it all, John. I was conscious throughout the whole hard 
struggle. I had felt life ebbing, ebbing away from me. I was in a land 
of awful shadows and of awful stillness—of stillness that could be felt. 
Suddenly I heard you praying. Your voice in the lonely place made my 
soul shiver with terror. For as you prayed I remembered all my sins; 
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all my cruel, selfish sins against you, John, most of all. And the hills 
and the moors, and the sky above them, came before me, as father told 
me they would when he took them for witnesses between us. All the last 
days of my life came and reproached me. I could think of no words but 
‘too late,’ ‘never more,’ ‘might have been.’ From depth to depth in 
horror and darkness I went. Yet, John, amid it all, I heard you praying. 
At last, I know not how it came to be, I began to weep; the pang of 
unpermitted prayer was taken away. I said, ‘Spare me that I may 
recover strength before I go hence and be no more forever.’ And then 
something happened that passes understanding. A hand out of the 
darkness reached me, reached me even at the gates of death and hell, and 
lifted me up, and brought me back, and power was given me to speak, 
and I called you, John. You remember?” 

Yes, indeed! John could never forget that moment. In the depths of 
that profound sleep into which he had fallen after his strong imploration, 
he heard that faint cry of “John! John!” And he lifted his wife in his 
arms, and kissed her dim eyes and cold lips, and nursed her back again 
to life and health. She was the answer to his prayer, the very gift of 
God to him. 

After this the tide of sorrow ebbed swiftly back from John’s life. Mary 
was getting better. Luke had not taken the fever, and he had borne 
without shrinking the ordeal he had accepted as some reparation of his 
crime. There was also every indication of a peace which would open the 
cotton mills again. But John’s great joy was in his regenerated wife. 
No one could doubt the change in her. We may call it “ conversion,” 
but that word, or any other word, only indicates that mysterious com- 
muning of the sinful soul with its Saviour, that new gift of sight by which 
Christ becomes the master-light of all our seeing, and casts a new glory 
on all our life and thoughts. Fretfulness, peevishness, selfishness, were 
all gone, and there was no return of them in Salome’s case. 

One sunshiny morning in June, Squire Boothby’s groom brought John 
a letter. The Squire had heard that John wished to sell his house, and 
he desired to see him about it. The report was true. John knew it would 
be necessary to do so in order to obtain the requisite cotton and open 
his mill again. He was glad of the Squire’s request, for he knew that he 
had plenty of ready money, and that therefore, if they could agree about 
the price, there would be no delay in the matter. 

‘** But whatever do you want to sell for, John ?” he asked. 

‘**T want to open my mill, and I have no other capital, Squire.” 

“Wasn’t thou a bit of a fool to use up all thou had? Men that save 
money are always more respected than them that give it away.” 

“No, Squire; I don’t think I was a fool. I am very well satisfied 
with what I have done.” 

“Thornton and Selby and Halley were angry enough at thee, I can: tell 
thee that. Thou kept them going too. They will be dead against thee 
now. I used to say to Thornton, ‘Thou art a good man, Thornton, to 
keep open these days at a square loss,’ and he would look at me as black 
as ever was. Well, well; I had many a quiet laugh to myself about it. 
They are all going to open again next week. I want thee to open too.” 

“Tl be glad to do it, if we can come to terms.” 
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CAN CONGREGATIONALISTS DEFEND A STATE 
CHURCH? 


In every great controversy, such as that which is now 
gathering round the Anglican Establishment, and which is. 
certain to become yet fiercer as it approaches final settle-. 
ment, there are pretty sure to be some on both sides who will. 
acquire notoriety, if not distinction, by acting in opposition 
to their own friends. Men who act thus are, of course, always 
eulogized by those to whom they render such unexpected 
assistance, but it is open to doubt whether they exert as much, 
influence upon public opinion as is supposed by those who 
eagerly quote their words as the admissions of candid op- 
ponents. In the present case, however, there is a very 
marked difference between a Churchman who declares in 
favour of Disestablishment, and a Nonconformist who 
arrays himself among the defenders of the State Church. 
The complex question of motive, indeed, is one with which 
we do not presume to meddle. We are all so affected by 
causes unsuspected by ourselves, that we may be governed by 
motives which we should be eager to repudiate ; and if we are 
unfair judges of ourselves, we should scarcely be prepared to 
admit the righteousness of the judgments passed on us by 
others. The less we attempt, therefore, to scrutinize the 
motives of one another, the better. Some are disposed to 
differ from the ideas generally received in their own circle, 
and fancy they must be keenly critical in order to prove 
VoL. XV. 55 
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that they are nobly independent. Others have a craving 
for notoriety; others, again, are so restless that it is vain to 
expect from them any consistency ; while a third class have 
*‘ private griefs,” which affect their views of all questions 
to an extent which they themselves do not suspect. These 
special features of temperament or personal circumstances 
may have much more to do with the attitude of a man 
than he himself understands, but it is worse than useless to 
challenge his sincerity on grounds so doubtful. It is the 
wiser, as it is certainly the more Christian policy, to give 
every one credit for conscientiousness, and to deal solely with 
the argument he has to advance. The misfortune is that 
championship which comes from a hostile camp is treated as 
having some special value, and those who find themselves 
thus attacked from behind are naturally prone to seek out : 
some explanation for a proceeding which gives such satis- 
faction to their foes. The temptation is strong, but they who 
resist it will not find that in the long run they are sufferers 
by their forbearance. Of course it is very provoking when we 
are ourselves in the midst of a hot and exciting struggle to be 
confronted by the utterances of a friend who has thrown his 
influence into the ranks of the enemy, but it is an incident of 
battle, which has more or less significance according to the 
importance with which we invest it. But we only increase the 
power of the assailant for mischief by yielding to irritation, 
and we may console ourselves by the thought that any adven- 
titious benefit which may be derived from his abnormal posi- 
tion will soon pass away. 

But apart from any question of motive, the position of a 
Churchman who advocates Disestablishment is altogether 
different from that of a Nonconformist who takes the opposite 
course. We have not yet found the Congregationalist who has 
ventured to contend that it is right that he and those who 
share his ecclesiastical views should, because of them, be 
subjected to a certain measure of political degradation and 
loss. It would, indeed, require some hardihood in any man 
to enunciate such a proposition in its baldness. It may be 
doubted even whether any but the most bigoted partizan on 
the opposite side would commit himself to such a view. Non- 
conformist champions, at all events, confine themselves to 
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sentimental lamentations over the fate which they have per- 
suaded themselves is impending over cathedrals, though 
every unprejudiced man would tell them that it hardly 
comes within the range of possible contingencies; to gloomy 
prophecies about the probable inroads of sacerdotalism 
under Disestablishment, which take no account of the patent 
facts that sacerdotalism is already rampant, and that they 
themselves as members of the State which protects it are 
responsible for it; to forecasts which betray an equal want 
of faith in God and man, as to the paganism which would 
overtake the nation if the endowments of the Church were 
withdrawn. But while they state the arguments, they are 
not careful to dwell on the conclusion to which they are 
intended to lead up, that the present State Church shall be 
maintained in its sectarian ascendency, and that they as 
Congregationalists must be content to endure injustice and 
wrong ‘‘ for conscience’ sake.”’ 

It is, in truth, very hard to conceive that any man who 
has sincere faith in his own system, and is in sym- 
pathy with its work, could reach such a conclusion. It 
may not unfairly be assumed that this is a side of the 
subject from which he turns aside. At all events, and this 
is the difference between the two on which we insist, there 
would certainly be an inconsistency in a Dissenter taking 
such a position which could not be charged against a 
Churchman who, while faithful to the principles of the 
Anglican Church, yet recoils from the idea of the supre- 
macy which is conferred upon it by the law. Our lamented 
friend, Dr. Mellor, told us that on one occasion, after he had 
been lecturing on ‘‘ Disestablishment,” a clergyman who had 
been in the audience came up to him, and expressed his 
agreement with the principle of religious equality, of which 
our friend was so eloquent an advocate. ‘‘ You and I, ’ he 
said, ‘‘serve the same Master, preach the same gospel, are 
engaged in the same great spiritual service; why should I 
assume or accept any superiority to you because I conform 
to certain conditions which the State has laid down?” The 
position of a Churchman who is thus able to recognize 
the equity of the Nonconformist claim of perfect equality is 

perfectly intelligible, which is certainly more than can be 
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said for that of a Nonconformist defender of Establishments. 
The good man was a convinced Episcopalian, and however 
strongly he might disapprove of the connection of the Epis- 
copal Church with the State, he could not escape from it 
except by abandoning the Church system, to which he was 
conscientiously attached. His was a typical case. There are * 
Churchmen who cannot become Nonconformists because the 
Church of which they are loyal members is established, and 
their spiritual sympathies with the Church overbear their 
political or even religious objections to the Establishment. 
But when opportunity offers they avow themselves in favour 
of religious equality. 

It is quite otherwise with the Nonconformist. He dissents 
from the Church, and, so far as we can see, nothing justifies 
or can justify such dissent from a National Church on the 
part of any who approve of the institution, except a decided 
objection to its teaching or administration. Separation from 
Christian brethren is not desirable per se, and though fidelity 
to conscience may render it inevitable, it ought never to be 
regarded except as an unwelcome though overpowering 
necessity. But how can this be so when the Church from 
which he dissents is defended by him as a potent instrument 
for good? If it be true that it is the one trustworthy defence 
against that sacerdotalism which is one of the most dan- 
gerous and corrupting influences against which Christianity 
has to contend his duty is certainly clear. If, for example, 
the Establishment saves the Episcopal Church from a con- 
cordat with Rome, by which Cardinal Newman’s dream would 
be realized, an intelligent Protestant who approves of State 
interference in religious matters at all ought certainly to 
strengthen so necessary a force, instead of weakening it by 
a public separation from its communion. Especially must 
this be the case with a Christian minister who is supposed to 
be in some degree a man of light and leading, who is bound 
to uphold every institution which promotes the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

A private person may, indeed, attend at a Dissenting chapel, 
and yet plead that, though he deprecates Dissent, it exists, and 
will exist, whatever action he may take; that he prefers the 
preaching of the Dissenting minister, and even the simplicity 
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and freedom of Dissenting worship, to a service with more of 
pomp and circumstance; but that this Nonconformity, due 
to circumstances or personal preference, must not be regarded 
as implying any opposition to the Establishment itself. There 
are in many of our churches men who answer to this descrip- 
tion, and it is they who supply such justification as there is 
for the statement so frequently made, that there are many 
Nonconformists opposed to Disestablishment. The truth is 
they are not Nonconformists at all, but Churchmen who attend 
Wesleyan, or Congregational, or Presbyterian chapels because 
of certain personal preferences, or intellectual, or spiritual 
affinities. We have no desire to criticize, still less to wound 
or offend them, but we object to their being quoted as repre- 
sentatives of Nonconformist opinion. Their presence in our 
congregations has this among other advantages. It is one of 
the best proofs that the teaching of our pulpits is not of that 
polemic character which is ignorantly but confidently attri- 
buted to it by Church defenders ‘‘ of the baser sort.’ A fre- 
quent denunciation of the Establishment would have driven 
them away long since, for they are often so sensitive that they 
cannot endure that their minister should advocate these 
opinions even on other occasions or in other places. Such 
men supply at least negative evidence that our pulpit is not 
used for the purposes of controversy. We hope it never will 
be, except under the pressure of grave emergency such as but 
seldom occurs. But the inculcation of the principles on which 
Congregationalism is based might, with advantage, be more 
frequent, and so done as not to be offensive. 

The excuse, however, which might avail for the attendant 
at a Dissenting chapel, does not apply to the Dissenting 
minister. He is one of the leaders of the revolt from the 
National Church. The pleasant theory which seems to float 
before the minds’of some that the antagonism of Church and 
Dissent is part of the Divine order, and that as a position of 
freedom is more pleasant to them they may take it, while, at 
the same time, doing their best to impose the authority of 
law upon others, is one that will not hold water. If a National 
Church is right, Dissent is an evil; and how any one who 
accepts the first position can lend himself to the mainte- 
nance and extension of the evil, it is not easy to comprehend. 
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But this is what every Dissenting minister does to the extent 
of his influence as a minister. He may write in defence of 
the Establishment, but his life is spent in work which 
directly tends to undermine its power. Every hearer he 
attracts makes another breach in the integrity of the national 
institution of which he has constituted himself a champion. 
If the Established Church was professedly what it is in 
reality, a privileged sect, it might be very generous for the 
minister of one of the religious societies who are kept down 
while it is exalted to argue in favour of the arrangement. 
But this would not be a complete statement of the case. The 
Church is maintained as the Church of the nation, and one 
of the grounds on which its continuance is justified is, that it 
preserves the ‘‘ supremacy of the religious ideal in national 
government.’”” What could be more flagrantly inconsistent 
than for a man who takes this view of its character to with- 
hold from it the advantage of his influence and labour, and 
to give italltothe maintenance of a rival system? If it were 
possible for us so far to lose our faith in God and the self- 
propagating power of His gospel as to harbour the despairing 
thought that the overthrow of the Establishment meant the 
unchecked ‘‘ development of a democratic secularism and of 
a blatant atheism ”—that it would, as some of the Bishops 
tell us, relegate large districts of the country to paganism, and 
that it would be a positive gain ‘‘ welcomed by all infidels, 
all secularists, and all sorts of men who wish to destroy the 
Church because they hate religion,” we might think it neces- 
sary to support the Establishment; but if we did we should 
certainly lend no countenance to that religious Dissent which 
does more to weaken its influence and insure its ultimate 
overthrow than the action of any political society whatever. 
It is the Dissenting churches of England which have 
made the continued existence of the State Church impossible. 
When it falls (as fall it assuredly will, and that at no distant 
date) it will be because these churches have generated a love 
of spiritual freedom and a sense of justice which cannot be 
repressed, and because they have, at the same time, furnished 
abundant proof that the protection of the law is not essential 
to the maintenance of vital religion. Wesleyan Methodism 
did not originate in any opposition to a State Church—was 
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even intended by its founder to be an auxiliary force. But 
unintentionally, unconsciously, and for a long time in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of its leaders, it has from the beginning 
been promoting the cause of Disestablishment. A number of 
Wesleyans still profess friendship to the State Church, and 
they are perfectly consistent with the traditions of the de- 
nomination. But so long as they remain outside, strengthen 
the power of a great religious society which does not ask 
the State’s patronage and will not bow to the State’s 
control, and so supply abundant proof that a Christian 
Church does not need the interference of the State in order 
to exclude the tyranny of sacerdotalism or to enable it to do 
its own work, they are among the forces that work for reli- 
gious equality. 

There may, of course, be Congregationalists who hold fast 
by their own principle, and yet insist that this is not a 
favourable time for enforcing it. A plea for postponement, 
which was urged during last year’s controversy, may take 
credit fora certain measure of novelty, and even of ingenuity. 
The advocate did not desire the permanence of the State 
Church, but he would let the subject wait till time has been 
given for formation of a “Broad Evangelical party.” He might 
have paused here, for this itself would mean a postpone- 
ment until the Greek Kalends; but, as if this would not 
be sufficient, he went on to make other equally strange 
conditions. We must first have Women’s Suffrage, and a 
number of other social reforms; and then, when there is 
nothing better to do, and long after the present generation 
has passed away, Disestablishment might come within the 
range of practical politics. This is little better than trifling 
with a great question. All these considerations belong to the 
region of expediency, not of principle, and it is only as a 
matter of principle that it specially affects us as Congrega- 
tionalists. We are prepared, indeed, to argue the point on 
the ground of expediency, and will take an early opportunity 
of doing so; but at present we have to do only with those. 
principles to which we as Congregationalists stand com- 
mitted, and which, if we hold them with any firmness or 
intelligence, make it impossible that we should approve of a. 
State Church. 
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We will leave, therefore, the entire argument of political 
injustice, and we will look only at the religious argument— 
the argument to which those who claim to be, par excellence, 
religious Dissenters, attach supreme if not sole importance. 
Perhaps the saying which of all others most distinctly 
expresses the fundamental principle of Protestant Dissent, at 
least in all its evangelical forms, is that wondrous utterance 
of our Lord when, with a simple and sublime majesty which 
impressed even the cynical heart of His judge, He said, ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” This is not a mere answer to 
an unjust and mistaken accusation, it is the emphatic pro- 
clamation of an eternal principle. Nor does the statement 
stand alone, without relation to other parts of the Master’s 
teaching. The “‘ kingdom,” which came not with observation, 
but which was ‘‘ within,” and among them, was a rule altogether 
distinct from any kingdom which the world had ever known. 
If the Lord’s words were anything more than a biting mockery 
of a charge which was absurd on the face of it, they were an 
intimation that between Him and Ceasar there could be no 
rivalry, because the dominion which he sought to establish 
was so different in kind} that a loyal subject of Cesar might 
yet be a citizen in His kingdom. The kind of authority which 
He sought to establish was as different from that of Casar as 
were the instruments and forces by which it was to be main- 
tained. Paul carries out the same thought when he says 
the weapons of our warfare are not carnal. 

It may be said that, though this be true, it is not conclusive 
against the use of political influence for the advance of re- 
ligious truth. It is admitted that the State cannot advance 
the spiritual ends of the Church, cannot make men Christians, 
cannot compel men to believe creeds though it may coerce 
them into profession, cannot change the heart though it may 
exercise a regulating influence in the life. But it may be 
contended that it does not follow that it shall not do what 
is within its power, build places of worship, endow religious 
teachers, show its respect to Christianity by conferring 
honours upon the representatives of the Church. There are 
objections on other grounds to this kind of patronage, but 
whatever the argument be worth (and we hold that it is con- 
trary to the whole spirit of the Lord’s teaching) it is irrelevant 
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here, since we are discussing not a mere system of endowment 
but a National Church. 

Now a National Church starts with a conception of the 
Church fundamentally different from that which is the basis of 
Congregationalism. The difference goes much deeper than any 
mere question of polity. The history of the Church is suf- 
ficient to expose the folly of the sneer at points of government. 
But this is more than a matter of administration—it is a 
question of character. It is not whether the government of 
the Church shall be centralized, but whether membership in it 
shall be determined by birth or by the great spiritual change 
which we call conversion. It is not relevant to our immediate 
purpose to discuss which of these is the scriptural idea: it is 
enough for our present object that the root principle of Con- 
gregationalism is that the Church of Christ is constituted 
only of those who have a spiritual faith in Christ Himself. 
“In Christ Jesus circumcision profiteth nothing, neither 
uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by love.” But if a 
religious rite which for centuries had separated the ancient 
people of God from the heathen world was treated as of no 
account under the new dispensation of the Spirit, much less 
can the mere accident of birth be accepted as introducing a 
man into the Church of Christ. 

We often have the names of old Puritans quoted against 
us in this controversy, but it must be remembered that 
some of these Puritans were not Congregationalists at all, 
and that others did but imperfectly apprehend the great 
ecclesiastical principles which have been more fully learned 
since their times. We can easily understand how those 
who are governed by the Fathers, or the voice of what 
they are pleased to call the Catholic Church, are unable to 
understand how Congregationalists of to-day can refuse to 
be bound by the opinions of Congregationalists of a century 
or two centuries ago. We must even admit that there are 
Congregationalists who by their appeal to the Fathers have 
given some justification for this kind of criticism. But 
for ourselves we absolutely decline to be fettered by the 
opinions of Puritan any more than by those of Anglican or 
Apostolic Fathers. We have the same opportunity of learning 
the will of Christ as they, and we are at all events in a posi- 
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tion which is so far better for forming an impartial judgment 
as we are farther removed from the influence of a misleading 
past. When we think how far our Fathers did actually travel 
from the path in which the Church had walked from the days 
of Constantine downwards, we have certainly no right to re- 
proach them with a want of thoroughness if they did not go 
to the full extent to which their own principles, if logically 
applied, would have carried them. At the same time, we can- 
_ not allow them to restrict our freedom. They set the example 
of rebellion against authority, and we only follow in their steps 
when we exercise our independent judgment. 

But there is really no need to refer in this matter to the 
opinion of the Fathers. The question is one which every one 
ought to decide for himself in the court of conscience and 
of common sense. Congregationalism lays down spiritual 
qualifications for membership, and insists that it is only by 
members thus qualified that the government of the Church 
ought to be carried on. How any one holding this principle 
can believe in a system which identifies the Church with the 
nation, has yet to be shown. All the talk about the possi- 
bilities of reform, or the evils of having a nation without any 
public recognition of its religious faith, all the faithless pre- 
dictions as to the certain drift of a free Episcopal Church to 
Romanism, or the anxieties as to the religious condition of 
villages left to depend on the zeal of living Christians rather 
than on the gifts of dead men who may or may not have been 
influenced by Christian motive in providing them, are beside 
the matter. Even granting all these evils to be probable—and 
we ourselves do not believe in any of them—they are far less 
than the wrong which is done not only to the Church, but to 
the Head of the Church, by degrading its character and 
ignoring His authority over it. In short, there are political 
and there are religious arguments against Disestablishment. 
About the former there may of course be differences of opinion 
amongst Congregationalists as amongst other people. But 
as to the latter, they must be paramount with any one who 
has intelligently accepted the principles of Congregationalism. 

It must be remembered, too, that arguments which are 
natural enough in the mouths of Churchmen cannot be 
adopted by Nonconformists without an insult to the Church 
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on whose behalf they are advanced. If Churchmen, and even 
Bishops, choose to rate the liberality of the members so low 
as to maintain that the rural districts would be allowed to 
lapse into a state approaching to Paganism, so far as the 
action of the Episcopal Church is concerned, if the present 
endowments were withdrawn—we are not responsible for this 
very suggestive view of the helplessness which is the result 
of centuries of State patronage. The picture is drawn by 
the attached friends of the Church. It becomes a very dif- 
ferent matter when Nonconformists, in their zeal for the 
Establishment, adopt a style of argument which implies so 
_ severe a reflection upon its adherents. Those who most 
readily indulge in such gloomy pictures themselves may and 
often will be the first to resent the willingness of Dissenters 
to accept them as realities. Like the lady of whom Hannah 
More tells who was so unctuous in confessing herself a 
miserable sinner, but kindled with indignation when she was 
taken at her word, so with these ecclesiastical Jeremiahs and 
their lamentations. They may try to persuade themselves that 
they are true enough for the purposes of argument, but they 
will be very much disappointed to find Nonconformists ac- 
cepting them as true and using them accordingly. 

Still more does this hold true of the plea for the Establish- 
ment, based on the alleged necessity for restraining the 
sacerdotal tendencies of the clergy by the mild but firm 
action of the State. Remembering the history of the Church 
during the last fifty years, it requires some hardihood to ad- 
vance such an argument to-day. To the extraordinary de- 
velopment of sacerdotalism in the Anglican Church there is 
no parallel in any Dissenting community. No doubt the 
formularies of the Church favour the priestly theory, and this 
may partly explain the extraordinary difference. But if the 
argument have any solid basis of truth, the State should 
have restrained the evil tendencies of the system. As a 
matter of fact, it has done nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, the connection with the State has in more ways 
than one been a positive help to the party of retrogression. 
In a Free Church the action of the Evangelical party would 
have been more resolute, because it would not have been 
hampered by a regard to the security of the Establishment ; 
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and in a Free Church the power of the laity would have been 
felt, and would have supplied a real check instead of the mere 
sham which the State control has been. Never, in truth, was 
there reasoning in such absolute contempt of facts. 

But were the argument as strong as it is baseless, it is one 
which a Nonconformist cannot employ without insulting the 
clergy. Practically it amounts to this: the State must hold 
the clergy in with bit and bridle, and so necessary is it in the 
interests of truth and liberty to put the curb upon this 
dangerous body, that Nonconformists must submit to injustice 
rather than allow them to carry off churches and funds which 
they would be sure to use for priestly and indeed Romish . 
ends. Ifthe clergy accept the men who have formed such 
an estimate of them as their true friends and allies their taste 
must be peculiar. We would rather have an open foe than 
a seeming friend, who with words of kindness on his lips in- 
sists that for my own sake it is desirable I should be put under 
restraint lest I injure both myself and other people as well. 
But we must not pursue the subject further here. We can 
understand how some Congregationalists may disapprove of 
certain modes of aggressive action, and indeed may deprecate 
aggressive action altogether. They take a very different 
position when they abandon the attitude of neutrality, and 
become defenders of an institution whose fundamental prin- 
ciple is in direct antagonism to the spiritual truth which is 
at the centre of Congregationalism itself. The “ gathered 
Church,” as our fathers termed it, that is, the Church gathered 
out of the nation by the grace of God, differs in toto from the 
National Church into which every citizen is born and in 
whose privileges he has a right to claim his share. How 
any man who regards the former as corresponding to the 
New Testament ideal can be a supporter of a State institution 


in which the latter is asserted and maintained, passes our 
comprehension. 


PREACHING WOMEN. 


Ir is always a rather difficult task for men to discuss the true 
sphere of women. Many men have many ideas as to what the 
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woman, the wife, the mother, the daughter, and sister ought 
to do and be. The truest conception of womanhood can only 

be possessed by women. Dr. Hitchens has an ideal of his own, 

and in its negative side it may be summed up in the phrase, 

half contemptuous and half fearful—Preaching women. This 

ideal seems to present itself to Dr. Hitchens’ mind as some- 

thing more than ideal. Scripture seems to ring with the 

command from end to end, ‘‘ Thou shalt not preach.” The 

spectacle of a pulpit with a woman in it evidently greatly 

exercises our friend’s mind. A male minister, orating to 

empty pews from year to year, does not move his mind; 

but the moment a Christian lady, cultivated, modest, and full 

of tender and earnest love of souls, enters the pulpit and 

begins a ministry that is fruitful with good, then he flies to 

questionable Scripture expositions and exaggerated moraliz- 

ings for consolation. Dr. Hitchens’ whole idea is that 
woman is too tender, sensitive, and gentle to speak to men 

and women about Him who was in character both woman 
and man. For the domestic duties, for the sick chamber, for 
the Sabbath school, and the mothers’ meeting, she is well 
fitted ; but to say a word to men and women about home life, 
purity, good temper, watchful care of each other, and chival- 
rous honour, with deep faith in Christ and noble living—for 
that, because she is a woman, she is utterly unfit. 

She may become a hospital nurse, and discharge the most 
delicate duties for men as well as women; she may follow 
the path of war and mingle with its horrible scenes; she may 
visit the lowest haunts of vice as a sister of mercy; but the 
moment her congregation enlarges and the men come in with 
their wives and daughters, then she is bound, by everything 
that is scriptural, womanly, and in good taste, to leave the 
pulpit, disperse her congregation, and end her work. This 
extraordinary position is justified by some rather prejudiced 
references to Holy Writ. Challenged by the fact that women 
did take a very prominent part not only in the domestic, but 
the judicial, military, and prophetic incidents of the life of 
Israel, Dr. Hitchens endeavours to escape the difficulty by an 
attempt to reduce the character of those notable women to the 
feeble type, ‘tremulous with tears and of fragile organism,” 
with which he sets out. But we can but think that the attempt 
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fails.. Miriam was surely something more than a leader of 
women in music and song. Was she not one of the three 
whom God by Micah says He sent before His people? Did 
she hide her blushing face in her tent when with Aaron she 
rebuked Moses because. he had married an Ethiopian woman ? 
Miriam was punished, but we cannot think of her as a timid, 
nervous creature, but rather as a woman of strong character, 
and one suited in many senses to be in counsel with her 
brother, and a leader of the people. 

Dr. Hitchens also endeavours to prop up his argument by 
making very little of the public character of Huldah, who 
judged Israel. He suggests that with the exception of the 
ode which she composed, all her service to the people was 
rendered in secret. But when she “ dwelt under the palm 
tree,” and the children of Israel came up to her for judgment, 
did she refuse to decide between man and man and only deal 
with the cases of women? But not only did she judge Israel 
(permanently: see Kiel and Delitzsch, in loc.), but she sum- 
moned Barak to fight for the liberties of her people. Barak 
entreated Deborah to go with him, because her presence, like 
that of a well-known British queen, would give enthusiasm 
and confidence to the army. Was Deborah the timid, blush- 
ing type of woman of whom Dr. Hitchens seems so much in 
love? The references to Huldah, Noadiah, and Anna are, 
I think, equally insufficient in a true appreciation of the 
publicity and greatness of the work they did—a publicity and 
greatness that in no sense spoilt their womanhood or marred 
the beauty, devotion, and splendid bravery of all but one of 
them. The time may come when in the motherhood and 
wifehood of our land we may need women who shall combine 
strength with tenderness, and high public spirit with true and 
gentle love. 

But Dr. Hitchens’ main argument is based upon Paul’s 
very energetic dealing with what, I suppose, Dr. Hitchens 
would call the preaching women in the Church at Corinth. 
We are favoured with some minute Greek criticisms as to 
év Tais éxkAnotas, in the Churches, and also as to Paul’s use 
of Aadeiv. ‘To these criticisms I offer no contradiction. Paul 
may have insisted that women should be utterly dumb in the 
Christian assemblies. The reference to Timothy is quite 
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conclusive, I admit, if the rule laid down by Paul is to be 
absolute, universal, and final. I venture to think that there 
must be some liberty left to the Christian Church in these 
matters of discipline. What is the use of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit if we are bound hand and foot to the letter of all 
Paul’s injunctions and arguments? Is it not generally ad- 
mitted that for a Greek woman to be in any sense educated 
carried with it a ‘‘shamefulness ” that can only be hinted at 
in the pages of a family magazine? Was Paul quite in 
ignorance of these things? But did not Pau! say something 
in regard to women in the public assemblies on which all our 
mothers and wives ought at once with eager earnestness to get 
some exposition from Dr. Hitchens? Are we quite sure that the 
modern ‘‘ covering”? worn by women in our churches is quite 
up to the orthodox shape and size used by the women in 
Paul’s day? It may be that the apostle might, if he were with 
us, rule that many of the Christian women are not only bare- 
faced, but bareheaded. Will Dr. Hitchens give some little 
attention to this? for this too may be a “shame” upon our 
womanhood, and the only truly apostolic female headgear a 
“cowl” or a hood somewhat after the fashion that babies 
wear. 

When Paul wrote the Christian faith had not freed the 
women from the thraldom of man’s passions and jealousy. 
It took many centuries to accomplish this. Can Dr. Hitchens 
ask us to accept his exposition of Paul’s decision as to preach- 
ing women in the first century as binding upon all womanhood 
for all time? Can any of us imagine Paul then giving his 
consent to Christian girls studying at the public schools, 
taking degrees in medicine, nursing in public hospitals, and 
visiting the poorest parts of Corinth and Rome, and minister- 
ing alike to men and women in their sorrow, sickness, and 
sin? Circumstances do alter cases, and in the ‘‘ household 
of God” some discretion is surely left to those who are the 
children of that home. It is more than unjust to say that 
the womanhood of the Christian Church is to be ruled in 
matters of personal service by regulations laid down by Paul 
at a time when the position of women in the Church was 
largely conditioned by her place in the heathen world. The 
gospel has changed these things, and to say that they are just 
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as they were when Paul wrote to Corinth can only be con- 
sistent when Dr. Hitchens sets to work to wash other people’s 
feet. 

But a further argument is adduced by Dr. Hitchens, and 
that is the unseemliness of preaching women. Here, I need 
scarcely say, he touches upon very delicate ground. If they 
are inspired, they may do it, although it is in itself ‘“ offensive 
to good taste, opposed to feminine characteristics, and anta- 
gonistic to Scriptural direction.” I beg, in the most direct 
way, to say that Dr. Hitchens has brought a very offensive 
charge against some of the gentlest and most womanly of 
women. I cannot say more. But I will put what is a very 
good test case. For many years there is one Church in which 
the public ministry of women has been sanctioned with the 
fullest approval of some of the most cautious and grave of 
men. The Quakers have long been celebrated for their 
preaching women. What has been the effect upon the 
“women” of that Church? Can Dr. Hitchens tell me of any 
women more given to home duties, any whose characters 
are more uniformly grave, gentle, courteous, and in the fullest 
sense beautiful in the highest sense of Christian womanhood ? 
May I go further? Are the women ministers of the Society 
of Friends any exception to the high type of the women of 
that Christian community ? Now, if Dr. Hitchens’ essay 
were true, we ought to find amongst the Quakers many 
women with little modesty and less grace. The contrary is 
true. Dr. Hitchens’ references to the lack of all this in the 
character of preaching women is as true and generous as the 
contemptible sneer at the “‘feebleness” of Eve. Why did not 
he remember the much more contemptible feebleness of Adam 
in being led by the nose by such a miserable creature ? Why 
did he not let a little of his scorn out upon the cowardice of 
Adam when he laid all the blame upon the woman? What 
right has Dr. Hitchen to point such a suggestive insult as 
this? ‘‘Nor, let us hope, will it ever cease to be an acknow- 
ledged fact in society that modesty is proper and desirable in 
the female sex.” ‘Will he tell me whether that is lacking in 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, Mrs. Ormistan Chant, Mrs. Lucas, 
and a score of others I could mention? Immodesty! Why 
does not my friend attack the immodesty of dress which he 
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must often witness in West-End drawing-rooms and amongst 
the very well-dressed women of society ? What right, too, has 
Dr. Hitchens to print this? ‘‘ Every husband would rather 
have his wife quietly shine in the ‘little royalty of home’ than 
unblushingly neglect the nearest and dearest of all spheres of 
work, and self-complacently illumine the minds of an indis- 
criminate audience.” How dare Dr. Hitchens make so wide- 
spread a charge against women whom he cannot know either 
in the pulpit or in their homes! The qualification made a 
little lower down does not take the sting out of a bit of rhetoric 
that has added nothing to the force of Dr. Hitchens’ argu- 
ment, but has somewhat spoilt its otherwise gentlemanly tone. 
Dr. Hitchens is somewhat affrighted with the prospect of a 
great army of women preachers. He need not fear, women 
so gifted are not the many in our Churches. Is it not a 
mistake to make the pathway of their service more difficult 
by raising the cry unwomanly? The whole essay should 
lead its author further. He ought to send it to the Queen, 
with the most respectful request that she will abdicate and 
get the Salic law passed, for ever barring the throne from any 
woman. GEO. SALE REANEY. 


[It is our misfortune not to be in complete agreement with 
either of our friends on this matter. The point at issue is, 
in our view, one that has to be settled on the basis of ex- 
pediency. We agree with Mr. Reaney that an injunction of | 
Paul’s, evidently meant to be of local and temporary applica- 
tion, cannot be regarded as meant to be binding for all times 
and under all changes of circumstance. The principle on 
which the distinction is made is one which needs to be stated 
with great discrimination. And while we do not, and, in face 
of the manifest tokens of the Divine blessing vouchsafed to 
many female preachers, cannot, believe that this injunction 
is of the nature of a perpetual prohibition, the expediency of 
these public ministrations has still to be discussed. ‘There 
the argument is not all on one side. We dare not forbid 
gifted women to obey the Divine impulse within them, but 
it does not therefore follow that the sex would gain in real 
influence were women generally to take a more prominent part 
in public life.x—Epzrror.] 
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ROME’S CLAIM TO AUTHORITY. 


THERE is something specious in the argument of an Agnostic 
who contends that the claims of the Church of Rome are at 
least as credible as those of a Divine revelation, since it is as 
reasonable to suppose that God would give the world an in- 
fallible body of interpreters, as that He would give it a revela- 
tion at all. But it is plausible only so long as we judge it by 
& priori reasoning, instead of bringing it to the test of history. 
But this is a controversy in which abstract reasoning is out 
of place. 

To sit in judgment upon the comparative probability of 
different modes of Divine communication to man, involves 
an assumption of a capacity to pronounce on the thoughts 
and works of the Infinite, which is scarcely consistent with 
the modesty with which such an inquiry should be approached. 
We can only know God as He reveals Himself to us. There 
are no d priort principles which supply a decisive and authori- 
tative test as to any supposed action of His. We have a moral 
sense which must to a certain extent affect our judgments, and 
yet in its exercise we are continually checked by the feeling 
that we have before us “only parts of His ways.” The idea 
that God would give man a revelation of His will, and, beyond 
that, promise a Divine interpreter to every soul which desires 
and asks to be led into a full understanding of its truths, is 
wonderful enough ; but not more wonderful than much which 
we are unable to deny. To pronounce it ‘‘ absurd,” is to as- 
sume a knowledge of the Divine nature, and even of all the 
possibilities of the Divine working, which is certainly not given 
to finite understandings. It is admitted “‘that whoever has 
ceased to believe in miracle, has lost all true faith in a personal 
God.” Butif so, what is there in the conception before us which 
should cause it to be relegated to the limbo of absurdities 
which for a time have misled even sensible men? A Chris- 
tian mind may find here, as in so many other cases, that 
extraordinary analogy between the book of nature and that of 
revelation, which furnishes such a strong ground for belief in 
the unity of their authorship. In both these volumes are things 
easy to be understood, which are at once apparent to the 
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simplest understanding, and which include all that is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of mere life. To the savage the book 
of nature is all but a sealed volume, and yet there are elemen- 
tary truths which he has grasped, and by attention to which 
he is able to exist. The man of science penetrates into the 
mysteries hidden in nature’s secret places, and as the result, 
the world is transformed for him and peopled with sights of 
wonder and beauty which the unsophisticated mind cannot 
even imagine. So with the book of revelation. The child 
may read and learn that which is needful to life and godli- 
ness. The most profound and cultured intellect may feel that 
in seeking to understand the hidden wisdom of the book, he 
is only discovering every day more of his own ignorance and 
feebleness. Even the unlearned can comprehend the truths 
which are essential to the spiritual life. Here, indeed, as 
everywhere, there is room for careful teaching or earnest 
appeal; but the value of these depends not on the authority 
with which they are spoken, but on the response which they 
awaken in the hearts and consciences to which they are 
addressed. The witness to the truth is within. Without it, 
an interpreter will secure no respect for his commission; 
with it, he will need none, for the truth commends itself. 
Undoubtedly there will be many things in revelation which 
the young and simple will fail to comprehend, but they are 
just the things which it is not essential that he should com- 
prehend. As he grows in knowledge he will learn more 
of them, and as he learns, develop more of the higher 
qualities of the Christian character, and realize more fully 
the wondrous character of the revelation which God has given. 
His life thus becomes more abundant, but the life is there, 
though in crude and rudimentary form, when there is an 
acceptance of the message of the Gospel in its simplicity. 

But this principle is not to be discussed solely in the ab- 
stract. We have not to deal with an ideal Church by which, 
ex hypothesi, a Divine commission might be claimed. There 
is the “historic Church.” It existed as the supreme and 
indeed sole power in Christendom for centuries, and ever 
since the breach in its empire it has commanded the alle- 
giance of the vast majority of those who profess the Christian 
faith. Its influence, whether for good or evil, has been widely 
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felt, and we are entitled to judge, of its pretensions, not by any 
abstract considerations, but by the facts as they are written 
on the record of history. Questions about particular dogmas 
or rites are of secondary importance in their bearings on this 
controversy when compared with those as to the character and 
influence of this “‘ historic Church.”’ It must be remembered 
that the ecclesiastical miracles, which are assumed to be no 
more inherently incredible than those recorded in the New 
Testament, are regarded as buttresses of the authority of the 
Church ; that one of the most extraordinary features in the 
miracle supposed to be wrought on every altar in Christendom 
whenever the sacrifice of the mass is offered, is that it can be 
wrought only by priestly hands; and that it is thus an attes- 
tation daily renewed of the grace given to the priest, and the 
authority of the Church whose servant he is; in short, that 
the worst elements in the dogmas are accretions due to the 
incessant drift towards higher assertion of ecclesiastical sacer- 
dotal authority. The question, therefore, as to the uses to 
which this power has been put, as well as to the spirit in 
which it has been wielded, is one of cardinal importance. 
This ‘‘ historic Church’”—for which such miracles have been 
wrought, and are daily wrought, whose altars are served by a 
hierarchy to whose supernatural commission God is daily 
bearing witness, whose authority is implicit, and maintained 
in mysterious dogmas, which a special guidance of the Divine 
Spirit has enabled the Church to develop out of obscure 
hints contained in the revelation itselfi—what has it been, and 
what has it done ? 

It is not unreasonable to expect that where such extra- 
ordinary gifts are bestowed, there should be some outward 
manifestation of their sanctifying influence; that where such 
mysterious and far-reaching prerogatives are conferred, there 
should be some benefit to mankind as the result. This 
‘historic Church” interposes itself between God and His 
dependent ereatures, How far has the Divine image been 
reflected by it? and how much has it done to get God’s will 
done on earth as it is done in heaven? Let us turn from 
the interesting speculations which may occupy us in the 
study, and look at facts. Theories which wear a very inno- 
cent and even attractive look so long as they remain in the 
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stage of pure speculation often assume a very different as- 
pect when translated into practice. There may, for example, 

he something very beautiful in the thought of a body of 

holy men living very near to God, and instructed by Him 

as to His own will, and forming a Church which thus from 

age to age instructs mankind by teachings of the Divine 

wisdom, and influences it by a loving example of the Divine 

holiness. But it is not that with which we have to do, but 

with the ‘‘ historic Church” in which this idea is said to be 

embodied. 

It is not necessary to indulge in railing accusation against 
that Church. Those who most utterly repudiate its claims 
may, nevertheless, be fully alive to the charm which it exerts 
over many minds by the “‘pomp and circumstance” which 
surround it, on others by the special type of piety which it 
has from age to age developed. We can understand, if we 
cannot fully sympathize with, the impression produced by 
its venerable traditions, its marvellous use of art as a hand- 
maid of religion, its rich treasures of devotional literature, 
its noble examples of Christian love and service. We are as 
willing to reverence the true spiritual heroes, who have been 
found among its children, as those who have shed a lustre on 
other communities. If the monastic idea of religion does 
not appear to us the true one, that will not prevent us from 
honouring those who regarded it as the highest form of 
religious life, and consistently sought to carry it out in 
practice. But we must go beyond all this in order to 
ascertain how far this ‘‘ historic Church” has justified its 
claims by its works. It is not by special features of attrac- 
tion, or by the character of the more eminent and saintly of 
its members, but by its entire history that the Church must 
be judged. 

After all that its ardent admirers can fairly urge in its 
favour has been admitted, every appeal to sentiment and 
reverence fairly heard, the question still remains — What 
has this Church, as a Church, been as an instrument for 
instructing, emancipating, and blessing mankind? It would 
be impossible in the compass of a short article to give 
even a brief outline of an answer, and happily it is not 
necessary. The story of the Romish Church is sufficiently 
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familiar to all students, and in it is to be found the most 
formidable difficulty to the acceptance of claims which may 
be made to look plausible so long as we confine ourselves to 
abstract discussions about authority, and do not test the 
conclusions reached by a reference to facts. The “historic 
Church,” it must be remembered, professes to be one and the 
same throughout the centuries. For the follies and crimes of 
Popes, for the wretched intrigues of the Conclaves, and the 
disgraceful nepotism of the Papal See, for the violence and 
falsehood, the ambition, and the even darker crimes of the 
profligate prelates who have claimed to be Vicegerents of 
God, for the countless frauds of Papal diplomacy, and the 
atrocious cruelties of Papal bigotry, for the ten thousand 
crimes against liberty and righteousness which Rome has 
perpetrated for the maintenance of her rule, for the desolating 
‘wars and still more desolating persecutions which she has 
sanctioned as noble manifestations of faith, the Church of the 
nineteenth century is as fully responsible as the medieval 
Church itself. It is true that Rome can point to a noble 
army of faithful confessors, diligent workers, self-sacrificing 
missionaries, and even heroic martyrs; God forbid that we 
should believe that, even in the times when the vices and 
corruptions of the hierarchy were the most flagrant, there 
Was no godliness to be found within the Church. But it is 
not to the saints, but to the priests, the hierarchy, the Popes, 
that we are taught to look as the divinely appointed guides 
of the world, to the bitter rivals who excommunicated one 
another, to the heads of opposing colleges of Cardinals who 
fought on battle-fields for the mastery, to the prelates whose 
vices shocked the people, and scattered seeds of contempt for 
religion in Italy, the harvest of which is being reaped to-day. 
There is surely something more absurd than the idea that 
“God has left men to interpret His Word for themselves, and 
that is, that He should have appointed Popes like John XXIII, 
or Alexander VI., or Urban V., or, to take a very different type 
of character, such arrogant and ambitious chiefs as Gregory 
VIII. or Innocent III., to be His representatives on earth. 
Apart from all other difficulties, the Popes themselves must, 
to most minds, be an insuperable objection to the recognition 
of the monstrous pretensions of the Papacy. 
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All this the Agnostic would probably admit, but he would 
use it as an argument in favour of his own position. But can 
it be that we are really reduced to this? Nothing can be 
easier than to assert that some principle involves another 
that appears to be at the furthest possible distance from it, 
and then to argue from the latter to the overthrow of the 
former ; but a little closer examination is sufficient to demon- 
strate the inconclusiveness of such reasoning. ‘‘ No Pope, 
no Church; no Church, no God,” may be a very taking formula, 
but when we have recovered the first surprise which its very 
audacity inspires, we are not long in discovering how unsub- 
stantial the foundation on which it rests. Put it in plain | 
language before any man of ordinary shrewdness, and he will 
laugh it to scorn. Possibly he may not be able at once to 
supply a philosophical refutation, but he has an instinct 
which rebels against so startling a proposition. And he is 
right. There is no further connection between the two pro- 
positions than this, that they are both articles of faith. It 
may be said that neither can be tested by experience, or come 
under the scrutiny of reason; but even this is only true in 
a modified sense. Reason, indeed, does not profess to dis- 
cover either, but reason has pronounced on both. The reason 
of the vast mass of mankind has confessed that though it does 
not itself know God, yet the visible things of the creation all 
lead it up to a belief in the invisible Creator, and are certainly 
consistent with the recognition of His majesty and power. 
On the other hand, the reason of a large number of intelligent 
men protests against the supernatural endowments of the 
Pope and the priesthood as unsupported by facts, and repug- 
nant alike to common sense and moral feeling. 

It is, of course, in the nature of things that moral questions 
of this kind cannot be proved in the crucibles and verified by 
the tests of science. But, after all, we are not without experi- 
mental evidence. What it teaches in the case of the Papacy 
has been already indicated. But there have been, on the 
other side, men who have believed in God, in supernatural 
religion, in the Bible, and in the Saviour, who never felt that 
this involved faith in a miracle-working priesthood, a hierarchy 
invested with the authority of heaven, or a Holy Catholic 
Church, by which were to be determined the conditions of 
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salvation; and the world knows what manner of men numbers 
of them have been. No monopoly of goodness is claimed for 
them, still less is it pretended that they have all been good 
men; but they did develop so high a type of goodness that 
when they are compared with saints of the Romish Church, 
and it is seen that the nobler qualities of character are com- 
mon to them both, it may be fairly argued that these qualities 
are the fruit of principles which are equally common. These 
were the men who did the hardest work of Christianity in 
those early times, when it had not so much to change men’s 
beliefs as to give them the rudimentary idea of faith. They 
met the hoary idolatries and the arrogant philosophies of 
Greece and Rome and conquered them before these preroga- 
tives of priest and Pope were understood at all. In later 
times, men of a similar spirit have been foremost in the 
struggles of liberty and the works of piety. Are we to con- 
clude that they have all been under a delusion, which indicates 
either some strange defect of understanding or some cowardly 
shrinking from the logical results of their own principles ? 
So sweeping a suggestion is only a sign that dogmatism is not 
confined to the professors of Christian creeds, and that there 
may be an arrogance in Agnosticism hardly more tolerable 
than that of Rome itself. We claim no authority for the 
Gospel which cannot be vindicated by sound argument. I 
protest only against the argument being prejudiced by the 
assumption that Christianity has no solid foundation except 
that of authority. 


—_——_o-0-o—__—_— 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. 
THE OLD PASTOR. 


“Yrs, things in the church are dull—all at a standstill, so 
to speak. Parson Miles ought to spur up a little.” 

John and I were sitting in the front porch, Sabbath after- 
noon. He was smoking his pipe and looking over his Sunday 
paper, sometimes reading a bit to me, which almost put me 
half asleep, as it is natural enough when there’s nothing to 
do to keep one awake. But I always get wide awake when he 
begins to talk, so when he said that, I said to him: 
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“Well, I must say that I’m getting tired of the same 
old thing. Now, when I was at Spencerville, where they’ve 
just got a new minister, there was so much going on and 
everything so lively! There were all the ladies fixing up 
the parsonage, and everybody calling there, and presents, and 
‘the house-warming; dear me! It all seemed to make so much 
good feeling P 

‘** That’s it,” said John. ‘‘There’s no feeling at all here. 
Parson Miles is a good enough man, but he’s slow—yes, rather 
slow. It sometimes comes over me, Maria ”’—then John spoke 
lower, though whether it was in fear of being heard by the 
leaves that whispered in the apple trees that shaded the porch, 
or by the birds building their nests there, or by old Carlo that 
lay on the mat, is more than I can say; but there wa’n’t no- 
thing else to hear—“ that perhaps we need a change, though 
I wouldn’t be the one to start the idea.” 

‘No, indeed,” I said; ‘“‘but still he’s been here a long 
time.” 

“Yes, and getting a little old. A younger man, now, would 
‘liven things up. We could pay him a better salary, and give 
him a good setting out. The church is well able to do it.” 

‘¢There’s no fault to be found with Brother Miles, though,” 
I said, for I couldn’t find it in my heart to hear him run down. 

“Not a bit. It’s only that—well—only that, perhaps his 
usefulness here is at an end. What do you say, Maria, to 
driving over to hear Parson Tuttle this evening, just for a 
variety ? He’s more my style—beats and whacks away, and 
wakes folks up.” 

“What!” said I, ‘clear over to Radnor?” It was ten 
miles or more. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I'll hitch up Prancer, and we can make it 
in an hour.” 

I saw he was a little restless, and rather liked the idea of a 
ride behind the colt, so I made no objection. As we got near 
Radnor there were lots of folks on the way to church. 

‘* Great many out for evening worship,” I said. ‘‘ Our folks 
don’t turn out this well.” 

‘Parson Tuttle’s a man that draws,” said John; “keeps 
up the interest, you see.” 

There was quite a crowd in the entry, and, as we were 
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waiting for some one to show us to a seat, we overheard a man 
say: ‘‘ You'll hear something worth hearing to-night, Mr. (I 
couldn’t get hold of the name, though I tried) is going to 
preach.” 

I was afraid John had set his heart on hearing Mr. Tuttle, 
but as far as I was concerned, I didn’t mind hearing a stran- 
ger, especially if he was like they said, for they were keeping 
right on: 

‘‘___He’s a strong speaker, yes, strong—that is just the 
word. We're always glad when we get him on an exchange. 
Wonder is a man like him’s let stay so long in a country 
living. None of your hop-and-jump sort—don’t waste any 
force hammering out sparks, but goes at it and drives in the 
truth square and solid, and then clinches it; yes, sir, he just 
clinches it—that is the very word.” 

I could see the folks were expecting something a little more 
than common by the way they looked as they settled into their 
seats. I was looking about a little, trying to see if anybody 
I knew was there, for I knew a few of the Radnor folks 
(though what with running to Eliza Jane’s or to Susan’s now 
they’re married, and something or other always ailing with 
one or the other of the children, and the work of home, it’s a 
wonder I ever keep track of anything else), and didn’t look 
towards the pulpit at all till I heard the minister’s voice, and 
then I almost jumped from my seat as I stared at him. Then 
I turned and stared at John, and he stared at me. It was 
Parson Miles as sure as you live. 

If it hadn’t been in church I should ’a laughed right out, to 
see John’s blank look. But I sobered down, and then I 
couldn’t help seeing how those people listened. It was very 
plain they considered Parson Miles no such small doings ; and 
it set me to noticing him myself a good deal sharper than I’d 
been doing of late. I tried to look at him and listen to him 
as if I’d been somebody else beside myself. I couldn’t feel to 
say he was a very handsome man, but I made up my mind 

you don’t often see a more earnest, scholarly-looking face than 
his. 

Then I noticed the sprinkling of grey in his hair and beard, 
and somehow the tears would come into my eyes as I began 
thinking over the long years he’d been among us. My heart 
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was warmed as I remembered the tender way in which he used 
to hold our little ones as he baptized them. I couldn’t think of 

a time of trouble or of joy when his face had not been good 

to see. I couldn’t remember a time of sickness when he 

hadn’t brought strength and comfort, and I could almost hear 

again how often his voice had seemed to bring down a beam of 
hope and faith as we stood by an open grave. 

When he came to his text, John gave me a little poke, for, 
if you'll believe me, it was the same we’d heard in the morn- 
ing. But I had to confess to myself I hadn’t listened much, 
for I’d got into the way of thinking Brother Miles’ sermons 
didn’t edify me any longer. I thought to myself, though, that 
if I hadn’t listened then, I would now; and when I saw the 
man we'd heard in the entry give a little nod to the other man 
once in a while, as much as to say, “‘ Didn’t I tell you so? 
that’s one of his clinchers,” I actually began to feel a little bit 
scared, wondering whether some of these Radnor folks 
mightn’t take a notion to give our pastor a call. 

I think John, as well as I, was a little proud to have folks 
know he was our minister when the hand-shaking came, when 
meeting was out. And when some one congratulated him at 
hearing such preaching all the time, he took it just exactly as 
if he’d always considered Mr. Miles the greatest preacher 
going. 

We didn’t speak a word for more than half-way home, and 
then John said : 

‘‘T say, Maria, there’s such a thing as going farther and 
faring worse.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘if that’s what you mean, we’ve been faring 
just about the same.” 

“No,” said he, ‘‘ that isn’t what I mean,” and after a little 
while he said : 

“Maria, how much bigger salary ought we to raise for a 
preacher ?” 

I was right up and down discouraged to hear him go back 
to that, for I’d been all the time hoping he’d been thinking 
pretty much as I had. But I didn’t say anything, for I’ve 
often seen it’s no use to oppose John when he’s worked up 
over a thing, but to try a quiet word or two afterwards. He 
went on: 
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“Yes, it ought to be done. Things need stirring up, and 
I’m going to scare ’em.” He jerked the lines so Prancer gave 
a jump. ‘The old parsonage wants lot of repairing. I'll 
talk to the men about it, and then couldn’t some of you 
women folks see about new carpets, and paperings and 
things ?” 

I said “‘ yes,” although there was a choking in my throat 
as I thought of doing it for folks I didn’t care for, and it came 
right face to face before me, the idea of our pastor going to 
seek a home among strangers. I had a longing in my heart 
to do better by him and his than ever I’d done yet, and a feel- 
ing that he could do more for us now that he was getting a 
little older, than he could do as a young man. But I didn’t 
say anything, and indeed John didn’t give me any chance, for 
he kept right on, speaking louder and more excitedly : 

“Yes, Maria, we'll set things humming. We won’t stop 
till we’ve done the thing up right, and then we’ll wind up with 
a rousing big house-warming—but it shall be for the old par- 
son, Maria—and we’ll let him know before we get through that 
he’s worth ten times more to us than all the young ones that 
ever lived. Get up, Prancer.”—Eaxchange. 


THE ART AND MYSTERY OF SCOLDING. 


BY AMBROSE CLAY. 


I take it for granted that all who practise the art and mystery 
of scolding do so with high aims and lofty ambitions. To 
scold upon impulse and without method is the fashion of a 
barbarous age. It is as much a blunder as to write poems 
without meter, or to build houses without proportion. The 
true scold is as much an artist as the painter. Talent varies, 
it is true, but the great principles remain the same. Even 
Titian must handle a brush, and the most gifted scold must 
not neglect the rules of his profession. 

It is well to remember, also, that, while talent is hereditary, 
its development in our children depends upon the example 
which we set before them. For we learn to scold, as we learn 
to speak, by hearing those about us. Therefore we ought to 
strive for consummate success, knowing that, even if we fail, 
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we shall. have ensured a triumph for those who shall come 
after us. 

The rules of art are few, but they are inexorable. Hight 
lamps there are which light the way of the elegant and 
thoroughgoing scold. 

First, never scold when you are angry. Anger is hard to 
reconcile with elegance. If you neglect this rule you are 
likely to win the character of a common or vulgar scold, 
which will injure your chances in the higher walks of the 
profession. Before all other things, self-control is needed to 
make you a master in your art. If an occasion arises for its 
exercise, study well your part. Never act hastily. 

It is an admirable plan to retire, and, taking pen and 
paper, to commit the words you are about to use to writing. 
Thus they can be filed away, and will always be ready in case 
you wish to publish. The play of your fancy may greatly 
embellish them. Yet, too frequent quotations from the poets 
cannot be recommended. It is always best to commit the 
very words to memory. If you are a minister of the gospel, 
however, or otherwise addicted to public speaking, it might, 
after careful thought, be safe to scold extempore. Ladies 
should always take a parting look in the mirror before going 

out to the exercise of their art. A marble brow is indispen- 
sable, and crumpled hair or an unpinned collar will mar the 
finest effort. I once knew a man who entirely lost the affection 
of his children by neglect of this first rule. He suffered 
himself to scold when he was angry; and, unfortunately, he 
was angry so often that his boys and girls mistook his art for 
earnest. 

Second, never scold upon an empty stomach. It is undig- 
nified! Before dinner little things seem great. The stomach 
and the eyes are intimately connected. Do not waste your 
sweetness on the hungry air. Save your tragic scowl for 
great occasions. 

Third, never scold if the matter can be mended. The man 
who leaves his baby in the fire, while he scolds the nurse for 
dropping him in, is a bungler and a Philistine. There is 
neither sweetness nor light about him. He should pull the 
child out first, and then withdraw to act as recommended 
under the first rule. You cannot too often repeat to yourself 
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that entire self-control is indispensable to the success of the 
consummate scold. 

Fourth, never scold if the matter cannot be mended. Do 
not be led astray by the fallacious cry of, ‘‘Art for art’s sake.” 
You might as well carve the east wind in stone, or build a fire 
of pebbles, as to scold or cry over spilled milk. A family 
started once for a picnic, and Johnny was charged to put the 
lunch basket under the seat. While he was looking for his 
fish-hooks his father called him, and he left the basket on the 
kitchen table. No one thought to ask about it until they 
were ten miles on their way. Now here was a chance for the 
father to show his training. If he had been a really elegant 
scold, knowing that the matter could not be mended, he would 
have held his tongue and gone to the hotel for dinner. Poor 
Johnny was sorry enough, seeing his mother’s look and the 
faces of his sisters. In imagination he saw the cookies and 
the pie lonely and forsaken, on the kitchen table, and he saw 
them with an empty stomach. 

I regret to state that his father was a bungler. In open 
defiance of this rule he sent Johnny to the country store for 
crackers and cheese, and scolded him until he made up his 
mind to run away from home and be a cowboy. If we can 
ever get a general convention of free and accepted scolds, we 
will read that father out of the organization. 

Fifth, always scold the right person. I knew a man who 
used to get angry with his wife, and go out to the stable and 
scold and whip his horse. It is quite common, I am sorry to 
say, for men to visit the discomforts of their business on their 
wives. Ministers sometimes get the blues for the want of 
exercise or want of faith, and then go to church and scold 
their congregations. I have even known a woman to scold 
her son in public, when she really meant it for her husband. 
Now all this is highly inartistic, and should be avoided by 
every accomplished scold. 

Sixth, never scold those whom you love. It is waste of 
good material. You can influence them more easily in other 
ways. It is characteristic of all good art that it never uses 
an unnecessary stroke or seeks display for its own sake. Its 
work is done in the most direct and simple way. Remember 
that scolding is not the only art of which you are to be 
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master. You will do well to reserve it for those occasions 
when it stands unrivalled. Above all, you ought to love 
children. Never waste your skill on them. They cannot 
appreciate the finer touches of your art, any more than they 
would understand Homer, or enjoy the frieze of the Parthenon. 
Keep a pocket full of sugar-plums for them, they are better 
suited to their capacity. 

Seventh, always scold at the right time. I have known 
men to scold a minister just as he was going into the pulpit, 
to the utter ruin of his discourse. I have known mothers to 
scold children just as they started for school—to make them 
love the street better than the home, I suppose ; and to whip 
them just as they went to bed—to bring them pleasant dreams. 
I have even heard of ministers who scolded their Lord’s 
people at the communion table, though I confess this seems 
incredible. I know of men who are mean enough to scold 
their over-worked and ailing wives, which does not surprise 
me, since I know that wife-beating is a common crime. All 


these things are lamentably inartistic. A really cultivated - 


taste is annoyed by them, and the offender loses caste among 
his fellow scolds. 

Lastly, when you are thorough, stop! Itis a vulgar ambition 
which impels you to go on for ever. Quality is to be studied 
before quantity. A famous artist once said to me that his 
difficulty was to know when a picture was finished. ‘‘ There 
is a point,” he said, ‘‘ beyond which you cannot go with ad- 
vantage; for, when that is reached, every additional stroke 
mars the whole effect.” Find this point of ideal beauty in 
your scolding, and, when you have reached it, stop! A 
continual dropping may remind your hearers of hard words 
which were written long ago in an old-fashioned book. 

If further directions are needed for complete success in 
this lovely and delightful art, you will find them drawn out 


} 


i 


at some length in the third chapter of the Epistle of James. / 
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Tue Jubilee of Her Majesty’s reign has, unfortunately, already 
afforded an opportunity for a singular display of exclusive- 
ness, to use no stronger term, on the part of an important 
party who must be regarded as fairly representative of the 
Established Church. The Bishop of Carlisle was the first to 
throw out a suggestion for the erection of a Church House 
as the best mode of commemorating an event in which all the 
subjects of the Queen are equally interested. The Spectator 
is not friendly towards Nonconformists, and certainly its 
friendly sentiment bas not increased of late; yet there is 
often an element of fairness even in its hostile criticisms. It 
says what we feel, but what must have more weight when 
coming from a neutral with unfriendly tendencies towards us, 
than if it had been a Nonconformist view: ‘‘ Englishmen 
have a common interest in ‘ the Queen’s Jubilee’; but as the 
interest of English Churchmen is not greater than that of 
English Dissenters, or of English Roman Catholics, or of 
English Free Thinkers, we do not see why it should have 
demanded a separate expression.” We do not see what 
answer there can be to this, and some subsequent deliver- 
ances have given it even more point and force. We allude 
particularly to a letter from Mr. Bosworth Smith, who, it will 
be remembered, was conspicuous not only as a seceder from 
the Liberal party in November of last year, but was one of the 
most brilliant assailants of the late Prime Minister, and the 
most dashing champion of the Established Church. Writing 
to urge the erection of this Church House, he says: 


It should testify to the essentially national character of the English 
Church, Erected very shortly after the most determined and unscrupulous 
attack that has ever been made upon the Church—an attack that has been 
for the present triumphantly repelled—it should be a standing witness to 
the determination of the English people that they will not, in deference 
to reckless politicians in want of a cry, overthrow a great historical insti- 
tution which has done, and can do, more good for England than all other 
institutions put together. 


We pass over the extraordinary naiveté of the suggestion that 
the celebration of a remarkable era in connection with the 
English Crown should be a memorial intended to teach the 
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world that there is one institution which has done more good 
than all other institutions combined, the Crown itself being 
necessarily included in this comprehensive description. There 
would be a keen discussion as to the historic accuracy of this 
view, but it need not detain us now. What we note is that 
Mr. Bosworth Smith deliberately proposes to honour the 
Queen by the erection of a monument, which is not only to be 
sectarian, but sectarian in the very worst sense. It is to per- 
petuate, as far as may be done without direct reference, the 
memory of a strife in which, as he supposes, Nonconformists 
received a heavy defeat. This is a dream in which Church 
defenders choose to indulge, and all attempts to convince them 
of their mistake have hitherto failed. It is in vain we tell 
them that the idea of any serious attack upon the Establish- 
ment at the elections of last year would have appeared to us a 
wild chimera. We sought then, as we have sought before, 
and as we shall continue to seek until our object is gained, 
to use the election for the advance of the cause of religious 
equality. But that the time was come for positive action we 
never believed. Very possibly we were not sufficiently san- 
guine; and that the Church defenders, who raised the cry of 
danger, took a juster view of the situation. However that be, 
what can be less desirable than to connect the memories of 
such a struggle with the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee ? 
Looked at from his own point of view, the suggestion of the 
ardent champion of the State Church is unwise. 

It is the boast of some Church defenders that the Establish- 
ment corrects the narrowness of the sects. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for verifying this boast ; and we have, on the contrary, 
the most miserable display of bigotry. In presence of a great 
blessing, such as few nations have enjoyed, it might have 
been expected that all parties would, for the time, lay aside 
their distinctions, and remember only that they are citizens 
of one great kingdom, at whose head is a sovereign who, for 
fifty years, has reigned over the hearts of her people, in virtue 
partly of her personal character, and partly of that honour- 
able loyalty to the obligations of the Constitution, which has 
shown her so eminently fitted to be the sovereign of a free 
people. It may be, as The Spectator suggests, ‘that Anglican 
loyalty is so overflowing that it cannot be content to merge 

VOL. XV. 57 
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itself in the general current of English loyalty ;” and it is 
certain that if other churches were to follow its example, and 
there were to be as ‘‘ many varieties of memorials as there 
are varieties of religious belief,” the Anglican memorial would 
far surpass all the rest, inasmuch as the constituency to which 
it can appeal has resources so much more ample. But such 
a spectacle would be an extraordinary illustration of national 
unity, or of the national character of the Established Church. 
It is to be hoped that more generous counsels will yet prevail, 
and that the great national memorial will answer to the 
description, and be one in which the whole nation, or rather 
the whole empire, can unite. Sectarian monuments are out 
of place in a great national commemoration. It is not wise 
policy for the Bishops to seize such an occasion for giving 
emphasis to the fact that the Established Church is a dividing 
element in our national life. 


A “staunch Churchman,” whose wife has passed over to the 
Church of Rome, has, by the publication of a correspondence 
on the subject between himself on the one hand, and Rev. G. 
H. Moore, the priest, by whose agency she was converted, 
and Cardinal Manning on the other, provoked a controversy 
of a more serious character than he seems to understand. 
We may as well say at the outset that, looking only at his own 
statements, we have not the faintest sympathy with him. He 
says that the operation of this code of priestly morality has 
completely estranged hushand from wife. But why? He 
indignantly denounces any suggestion to the injury of his wife. 
His only complaint of her is that she has gone over to the 
Church of Rome, and that in the steps preliminary to her 
conversion she has practised undue, if not dishonest, secrecy. 
On this last point there is some conflict in the statements, but 
the truth seems to be that the lady went to the ‘‘ presbytery ”’ 
to receive instruction from Mr. Moore unknown to her husband. 
No doubt this change of faith is extremely annoying; the secrecy 
would be worse than annoying were it not that the husband’s 
own action was largely responsible for it. Even putting it at 
its worst, the wife’s conduct certainly affords no justification for 
the estrangement of which this gentleman speaks. His no- 
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tions of liberty of conscience are somewhat remarkable for so 
zealous a Protestant. He asks, “‘ Is it sound Roman Catholic 
doctrine that when conscience and a higher law step in, all 
other considerations have to be put aside, including the duty 
of a wife to cleave to her husband?” A “ staunch Church- 
man” must, we should suppose, be familiar with his New 
Testament. He will find there that the sound Apostolic doc- 
trine is, ‘‘ We must obey God rather than man.” His question 
suggests another—Why should his wife be reduced to such a 
dilemma? Let him reverse the case. Suppose a Roman 
Catholic wife had been converted to Protestantism, would he 
justify her husband in forcing her to choose between “ cleav- 
ing” tohim and following the dictates of her own conscience ? 
We do not imagine that he would insist that a wife must con- 
form to the religion of her husband, but if not, we do not 
understand why there should be this estrangement. It is 
very easy to see his difficulties, but it is not so easy to approve 
his way of meeting them. 

While saying this, we cannot profess to admire the letters 
either of the priest or the Cardinal, to approve the policy which 
they justify and seem to have adopted, or to be insensible to 
the perils of these proselytizing agencies, especially when 
their work is done in secret. It must be a strong case 
indeed in which such concealment would be justifiable. The 
experience of the Continent ought to suffice as a warning to 
us. There is nothing which has done more to undermine the 
influence of the Romish Church, and to excite the passionate 
hostility which it has to face not only in ‘France, but also 
from the Liberal statesmen in other Romish countries, than 
this domestic influence of the priests. It is regarded among 
ourselves with an instinctive abhorrence, which it is as im- 
possible to conquer as it would be foolish to attempt to ignore. 
It may be to some extent a piece of Protestant Philistinism, 
and so many would judge it. But there is assuredly much to 
justify the jealousy which it awakens. At the same time, it 
must be understood that Protestants can only meet it by instru- 
ments and methods in consistency with the great Protestant 
principle of personal liberty. Writing in relation to a case of 
religious intolerance in Spain, Miss E. J. Whateley says, “ It 
would be well if our English friends would take note that this 
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incident shows what Jesuitism really is. In England its 
followers profess great zeal for civil and religious liberty ; in 
Spain, where they can act unchecked by counter influences, 
they show themselves in their true colours.” No doubt there 
is a strong temptation to act upon this view, but it is one 
which must be resisted. The endeavour to cast out devils 
by the prince of devils never has succeeded, and never will 
succeed. They are not the worst Protestants who are 
absolutely faithful to its principle of liberty. 


The Conference at the City Temple for the discussion of the 
question, “Is aState Church compatible with Christian unity?” 
was so far disappointing, that the two clergymen who spoke 
did not approach the question at issue. Rev. R. Glover, 
Vicar of St. Luke’s, Holloway, occupied his time and interested 
the audience by hits at Dissent, some of which were smart, 
but which were not relevant. If the object of the meeting 
had been a wrangle between Church and Dissent, his speech 
would have been an important contribution to the debate, 
although even then the reference to a statement of Mr. Bin- 
ney’s, made more than half a century ago, would have been 
out of place. Mr. Binney proved at the time that his remark 
' had been made to wear avery different aspect from that which 
he intended, and that he had said nothing more than was being 
continually said by Churchmen themselves. What was said re- 
ferred to the influence of the Establishment, not of the Church. 
Fifty years have made a remarkable difference in that Church, 
and the assailants of the Establishment are the first to recognize 
the change. Though Mr. Glover immediately recalled his 
observations on having his attention called to the point, 
we feel it necessary to say this much here, since Mr. 
Binney was one of the most Catholic and large-hearted 
men to be found in any Church. It was unfortunate indeed 
that attention should have been diverted from the real point 
at issue, which was the dividing influence of a State Church. 
Wesleyans and Congregationalists have their differences, but 
any sectarian strife between them is happily very rare, and, it 
may be hoped, will soon be a thing of the past. But it would 
not be so if either of them was established as a National 
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Church. The question is a very simple one, but it has been 
somewhat complicated by the introduction of irrelevant 
matter. There is a powerful party among the clergy by 
whom Dissent is regarded as the sin of schism. Of course 
they will not fraternize with Nonconformists, and even were 
the Church disestablished, they would maintain the same 
attitude. They have the belief, which seems to afford them 
considerable satisfaction, that theirs is the one Church, and 
that they are the only ministers of Christ in this nation. We 
must leave them to the indulgence of this comfortable per- 
suasion. But there are other clergymen of wider sympathies 
and truer conceptions, both of the Church and the ministry. 
It is to be feared that they are fewer in number than they once 
were, but there are some still to be found who would rejoice to 
cultivate more kindly relations with Nonconformists. The 
law prevents them, and of late, since the Establishment was 
found to be in danger, there are but too many, even of these 
more liberal clergy, who have been disposed to act on the lines 
of the law. Even looked at from their own standpoint, they 
are making a great mistake. They are doing no service to 
the Establishment by showing that it stifles their Christian 
instincts, and compels them to treat Nonconformists as 
spiritual outcasts. On their side Nonconformists will not fail 
to emphasize this point. They cannot be expected to acquiesce 
in this dishonour put by the State, not upon them, but upon 


their conscientious beliefs. It needs some such incident as - 


has recently occurred, to bring home to the minds of many 
the position which Nonconformists and their chapels occupy 
in the eyes of the law. Working by the side of Churchmen, 
we are, perhaps, too ready to fancy that we co-operate on 
terms of equality. The action of the Bishop of London 
reminds us that the law regards us outside the pale of 
Christendom. ; 


The census of religious worshippers with which The British 
Weekly has inaugurated its existence, is so certain to provoke 
controversy, that we think it better at once to state our own 
views in relation to it. Such statistics have never had any 
attraction for us. So far, indeed, as the object is to arouse 
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the zeal of the Churches by reminding them of the vast multi- 
tudes who are habitually absent from our places of worship, we 
heartily sympathize with their object. But we doubt whether 
these figures do really deepen the impression made by the facts 
as they meet us onevery side. And, unfortunately, this is not 
the only purpose they serve. They almost of necessity lead 
to comparisons between denominations, and even between 
individual congregations, which are most unhealthy. Of 
course the defenders of the Church of England will boast of 
their apparent superiority in numbers. But, assuming it to 
be proved, it really tells us nothing, except that the majority 
of worshippers in the metropolis prefer the services of the 
Episcopal Church. They do not prove that it is doing its 
| proper work as the Established Church of the nation. Here, 
| where it ought to be strongest, it does not secure even the 
nominal adherence of more than a small fraction of the 
nation. We have always declined to fight this battle as a 
battle of figures, and we shall decline still. Matters of con- 
science cannot and ought not to be questions to be decided by 
vote. We regret that this element has been thus foisted into 
a controversy which has to do with principles only. 


THE HUNGARIAN GENEVA, 
(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


Tue title of this letter is not a fantastic one: the town of 
Debreczin has often been called the Magyar Geneva or the 
Calvinistic Rome. If you start from Pesth by the usual route, 
or indeed from any point of the compass, you have to cross an 
immense plain, more attractive to the student of agriculture 
than to the tourist. And yet this low, black, fertile country, 
traversed by rivers which always seem on the point of inun- 
dating it—for the water is almost always on a level with the 
soil—this country which, like the ocean or the desert, sees the 
sun set abruptly in the form of a globe of fire, this alfdld, is 
not without its poetry, and its praises have been sung equally 
with those of the finest mountains. 

Debreczin is the true city of the aljéld; it has sprung up 
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in the middle of the steppe without having anything ap- 
proaching a river, for there is not the smallest stream in this 
city of sixty thousand souls, who are compelled to content 
themselves with the water, certainly very tolerable, that is 
drawn from the wells. The Calvinistic Reformed doctrine 
has converted a place, which for years was of little impor- 
tance, into a large and strong town. Neither wars, nor perse- 
cutions, nor Turks, nor Jesuits, have been able to spoil this 
valiant race, which combines the active faith of the Protestant 
world with the invariable patience and power of inertia pecu- 
liar to the Hast. 

The aspect of the city has moreover nothing warlike or 
sombre about it; it looks like an immense and very clean 
village. The brisk trade carried on there is all agricultural, 
and many of the houses in the regular streets are farmhouses. 
Everywhere flocks and herds are to be met with, driven by 
strong and wiry men—hardened by the heat and excessive 
cold of this severe climate, and equally able to bear either— 
clothed in a long smock, to which is added in the winter a 
large cloak made of wool or of skin. But all the peasants, 
like the market-women, are very clean, in spite of this 
costume so liable to get dirty, and which indeed in more than 
one part of Hungary is very dirty. One may surely draw 
certain conclusions from all this without falling into Protes- 
tant Chauvinism. 

The principal and almost the only edifices are the churches 
—two of them very large—and the Reformed College. The 
internal arrangement of the Calvinistic churches in 
Hungary is absolutely the same as at Geneva, Paris, or 
Nimes ; even the manner of indicating the psalms upon the 
walls is identical. The reception of the catechumens is more 
solemn than in Western Europe, because of the public exami- 
nation which immediately precedes it. As regards the ordi- 
nation of the pastors, we must bear in mind that the Reformed 
Magyar Church is very numerous, for it has about 2,200,000 
members ; a large staff of pastors is therefore required. For 
this reason an annual collective ordination takes place in 
each of the five principal places where superintendents reside 
or provincial synods are held—viz., at Pesth, at Debreczin, at 
Papa, at Sarospatak, and at Kolosvar (Klausenburg). 
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It was in the largest church in Debreczin that Kossuth 
proclaimed the fall of the House of Austria, and it was in the 
chapel of the Reformed College that the Diet held its sittings 
during the first months of 1849. This Reformed College is 
an immense building, comprising a faculty of theology with 
one hundred students, a faculty of law, a gymnasium, a 
primary normal school, and primary schools! The college 
also contains a valuable library. 

If this description should induce any of your readers when 
travelling in Austria or in the East to make an excursion to 
Debreczin, I hope he may have just such a cabman as came 
and roused me up at three o’clock in the morning to take me 
to the railway. He would take neither fare nor drink-money, 
because M. Revesz had explained to him that I was a jo 
reformatus ember—literally, ‘‘a good man of the Reformed 
Church.” That of itself was worth all the journey. 


[Nore sy THE Transtator.—As the French writer says, 
the ‘‘ Calvinistic Reformed doctrine” has done much for the 
town materially, but there is very little evidence of that 
‘‘ active faith” of which he also speaks. Religion there, as 
in most of the Hungarian Reformed Churches, is too largely 
mere formalism, and of late years there has been much 
decrease in the attention shown even to the forms of worship. 
There is a lamentable absence of anything like an aggressive 
spirit. The need of Sunday schools is not felt. Sabbath 
observance there is much the same as in Roman Catholic 
towns, and, perhaps, worse than in some. There is, of course, 
as in most places, a remnant who cling to the truth and 
pray for its speedy diffusion, but at present they are a feeble 
folk.) 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue cardinal virtue which Liberals are required to manifest 
at the present time is patience, and it is not very easy to exer- 
cise it under the circumstances. There is some consolation, 
however, in the assurance that, if they can quietly wait while 
carrying on the work of educating the public mind, the shorter 
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will be their period of trial. There are already signs that the 
Government are becoming more disposed to assert what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would call their ordinary self, and they 
will be all the more disposed to pursue that pleasant but dan- 
gerous course, if we, on our part, are able to act on the principle 
that for the time our strength is to sit still. If Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s ideas as to the condition of the Liberal party be 
accepted as true, and the tone of insolent triumph which he 
adopted at Bradford be supposed by the Tory leaders to be 
justified by facts, there will be all the less inclination to con- 
sult the wishes of the Liberal Unionists. At present it is 
supposed by many that they do in reality control the action of 
the Government. One of the most energetic members of 
the Unionist section is reported to have said that Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill did nothing without consulting Mr. Chamber- 
lain, nor Lord Salisbury without taking counsel with Lord 
Hartington. This state of things certainly cannot be agreeable 
to a high-spirited noble like Lord Salisbury, and is not likely 
to be endured a day longer than is absolutely necessary. To 
men like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and others, who play the 
secondary parts on the Ministerial side, the situation must be 
simply intolerable, and if they submit to it, it can only be in 
the hope that before long they may have the reality and not the 
mere semblance and mockery of power, to be enjoyed only so 
long as they do the bidding of their old rivals. It is clear that 
some of them are restive, and may become more so if there is 
any serious attempt to carry Lord Randolph’s Radical pro- 
gramme into effect. As it is it seems to be in the course of being 
quietly whittled away. Closure by a bare majority was its 
most striking feature, but it has evidently alarmed some of 
his lordship’s colleagues, and we are now asked to believe that 
when he spoke of a majority he meant two-thirds or some 
other ‘‘ majority of a nature not defined.” This is an in- 
teresting attempt to conceal a manifest divergence of opinion. 
It may be that Lord Randolph will yield in order to prevent a 
dangerous revolt in the party, though yielding has not hitherto 
been a part of his policy. Be that as it may, it is evident that 
there are Tory ministers who would like to govern on Tory 
principles, and not on those of Liberal or Radical Unionists, 
and their strength to assert themselves will be in exact pro- 
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portion to the view which is taken as to the necessity for con- 
ciliating the Unionist element. If they fancy themselves 
strong enough to be independent, and can persuade the 
Government to act accordingly, then will come the Liberal 
opportunity. 





For the present it is instructive to mark, say in the 
manifestations at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, the result of the 
action of Lord Hartington, and, alas! also Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Bright, and Sir George Trevelyan. The two former are 
credited with having exerted the most mischievous influence ; 
but for ourselves, we have little doubt that on the other two 
the heavier measure of responsibility rests. The meeting of 
the Radicals after the declarations in the Foreign Office was 
the turning-point in the unhappy story of Liberal disunion. 
and Mr. Trevelyan’s speech did in fact decide the unfortunate 
action which has brought about the present difficulties of the 
Liberal party, and given Lord Salisbury his lease of office. 
What that means may be gathered far better from such a 
gathering as that at the Mansion House than from a merely 
political demonstration with Lord Randolph at its head. At 
the Mansion House we had Toryism in excelsis. Lord Esher’s 
speech revealed the temper of the party, which fancies that 
it will now be able to stamp out all movements for reform of 
any kind. The Master of the Rolls was especially rampant, 
not to say insolent. His assurance to the Patres Conscripti 
of the Corporation, that they had no need to fear the attacks 
of Sir William This or Sir William That, was strangely unbe- 
coming the dignity of that ancient office, which remains as a 
relic of the past. The Times tells us that ‘‘ there is an air 
of medievalism and mystery about his very title, perplexing 
the minds of the suitors whose cases come before him, and 
impressing them, no doubt, as they might be impressed, by 
an extra breadth of ermine, or an extra fulness of wig.” As 
President of the Court of Appeal, his lordship is doubtless 
a very important personage indeed, and respect for his high 
office ought to have made him more careful in the points both 
of dignity and good taste. His speech at the Mansion House 
showed more of the partisan than the judge. The consolation it 
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gave, however, has since been sorely dashed by Lord Randolph’s 
answer to the City deputation. Still the Tories find it hard 
to believe that they have been deceiving themselves. They 
have had the “‘ winter of their discontent ’’ turned into “ glo- 
rious summer,” and they seem unable to repress their exul- 
tation. It can hardly be satisfactory to those who have given 
them this unexpected opportunity, to see how it is being 
abused. We have no intention of questioning their conscien- 
tiousness. They hold that the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule measure was so transcendently important, that 
all ordinary political considerations must be set aside in order 
to secure it. We believe that, even granting their position, 
their policy is mistaken. They have succeeded in defeating 
Mr. Gladstone for the time, but men like Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir George Trevelyan, and we should think Lord Har- 
tington also, are far too sagacious to believe that they have 
finally disposed of the Home Rule Question. The settlement 
is not likely to be made easier by postponement. Until it 
comes they are not in a position to say what they have 
gained, or whether, in fact, they have gained anything at all. 
But it is sufficiently manifest that they have paid a heavy 
price, and it may well be that before the account is complete 
it will be found yet heavier. The spirit of reaction is in the 
ascendant, and what evil it may work before the Liberal 
schism is healed, he would be a rash man who would under- 
take to prophesy. At the same time, in fairness we must 
repeat that here is our one hope—Unionists must not be 
classed as Tories. Some of them may have been hurried by 
the rapid advance of democracy into a Toryism with which 
they had more secret affinity than they themselves supposed. 
But a large section, in which Lord Hartington must be 
classed, have strong Liberal sympathies, and may be trusted 
to resist any Tory legislation. The Tory influence in admi- 
nistration, which we believe to be even more pernicious than 
any possible legislative action, they are powerless to over- 
come. In the distribution of honours and the control of 
departments, Toryism is omnipotent. It is part of the 
penalty we have to pay for our Liberal dissensions, and it 
will be long before its consequences will be exhausted. 
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If proof were wanting of the intense passion with which 
The Spectator has taken up its new ‘‘ Unionist” position, it is 
furnished by its observation on the removal of Sir Robert 
Hamilton. We can quite understand how the supporters of 
the Government policy in Ireland have been anxious to get rid 
of a public official, who, by the confession even of his political 
enemies, is singularly suited to the difficult place he has had 
to fill at Dublin Castle. But even they might feel that there 
is something to be said on the opposite side. Sir Robert, for 
example, is an “‘exceptionally able” man, whose services it is 
desirable to retain in the interests of the community as 
separate from those of party. The Spectator gets rid of this 
by saying that we have scores of exceptionally able men, which 
is simply untrue. For what is meant is that he is exceptionally 
able for the office, and in this respect he certainly has not 
many rivals. It may be doubted whether he has any. But 
the difficulty of replacing him is not the gravest objection to 
his removal: it is of evil precedent in the Civil Service, and 
it will have an unhappy influence on the Irish people. Practi- 
cally it gives them to understand that for a Home Ruler there 
is no resting place in Dublin Castle. Still, we admit that on 
these points there may be honest difference of opinion. This 
is what The Spectator seems unable to tolerate. The critics of 
the appointment seem to it to be in a state of political hysteria. 
It is especially angry with one journal (we suppose it must be 
The Pall Mall) which headed its article upon the subject, 
‘“‘Felo de se.” Probably the title was a mistake, since the 
Government can hardly commit suicide, except with the 
consent of the Unionists, who seem prepared to endure 
anything and everything rather than see Mr. Gladstone in 
his rightful position. But it is absurd to talk of “‘ portions 
of the English press falling into a permanent condition of 
chronic hysteria,” because they have severely criticized the 
Government for a proceeding which is assuredly of ill-omen 
for the future of the Civil Service, as well as for the tranquility 
of Ireland. We quite understand why Sir Robert Hamilton 
should be obnoxious to The Spectator. He knows far more of 
Ireland even than the editor of that omniscient journal, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, and, we might say, half the Cabinet 
combined; and from his own experience he has arrived at an 
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opinion favourable to Home Rule. It is very unpleasant that 
there should be such a consensus of opinion among those 
who know Ireland best. Still, this will not be altered by 
getting rid of Sir Robert Hamilton. The peccant journal is 
urged to ponder how easily it may commit suicide. It may 
take comfort. If hysterics ended in suicide, its critic would 
not have been alive to-day. 


—--- + > -0-e—_—_—___—_ 


AN ANCIENT, AND HIS COMPANY. 


“¢ My days are past, my purposes are broken off.’’—Jos xvii. 11. 


I wearp the wail, and thought of stricken Job, 
As his companions three 

Sat in the dust with him, and tried to probe 
His soul, that they might see 

The secret cause of his dire overthrow ; 
And hoping it might prove 

Strong confirmation of their highest law— 
That sin and suffering in concert move. 


I heard not much of these, but the deep wail 
Of a despairing life 

Had potency I could not countervail. 
Defeated in the strife 

Poor Job had been ; and now, to him, the end— 
The bitter end—had come, 

(Woe worth the day !) with no one to defend 
His name from charges harshly burdensome. 


He knew no friends: the men who sat with him 
Were friends of other times ; 

But now, his cup of sorrow to the brim 
They filled, with hints at crimes, 

Which men of affluence, like him, could do, 
With cool impunity, 

Scarce knowing they were crimes; and dreaming, too, 
That sin and sorrow had no unity. 


No wonder that the stricken man was sad, 
No wonder that he quailed ; 

Nor that his heart-sores made him almost mad 
As bitterly he wailed :— 

“No more bright days for me: my days are past,— 
Past while these changelings scoff. 

My pleasant hopes to the waste wilds are cast, 
And all my purposes are broken off. 
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“Oh, woe is me! I looked for length of days ; 
But now, corrupt my breath ! 

I looked for pleasure, found in Wisdom’s ways ; 
I look, and long for death ! 

My plans for usefulness, and large increase 
Of good, are all in vain ; 

And all my work begun—all, all must cease, 
My purposes can never be again.” 


And then I heard no more of patient Job ; 

But, drawing near, I saw 
An ancient figure, in an antique robe. 

Behind him, came one Law; 
On one hand ConscrENcE; upon the other 
Memory, the brother 
Of them both. And, as they came, they muttered, 
In the ancient’s ears, things never uttered. 


But this I heard in spite of cautious tricks :— 
* You are a failure, man ! 

Although you may be eighteen eighty-six, 
You cannot, dare not, scan 

The story of your life writ on our scroll.” 

** See now, what I unroll,” 

Said Memory. ‘ Two columns, that and this. 

This thy neglects, and that thy deeds amiss ! 


“‘ Say, are the records true?” ‘ All true, too true,” 
The ancient soon replied. 

Then ready Conscience spoke, with words that drew 
The old man’s face aside 

To see and hear :—“ Thou knowest thy sad plight. 

Thy day must end in night. 

What stands against thee thou canst not deny, 

And thou dost know thy crimes for justice cry.” 


“‘T know, I know it all,” the ancient said. 
** Neglects are sins, I know; 
And, unto deeds of utter wrong, I led 
The men thy records show.”’ 
‘* Hear then thy judgment,” said vindictive Law. 
‘¢ Justice is sure, though slow; 
Thou soon shalt be where time is never known, 
And all man’s purposes are overthrown.” 


More shadowy the ancient’s form appeared, 
While those about him grew ; 

But thus I heard :—* Precisely as I feared. 
The gifts of grace I threw 

Away ; and, now, I pass away from grace. 

Yea, as I faintly trace 
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My past, I see it all converging here, 
And making me a desolate old year.”’ 






A sigh—a prayer that, for the sons of men, 
Another year might dawn, 

With wealth of grace, was all I heard, and then 
The blinds of Death were drawn, 

Excluding sight and sound. But on this side | 

A springing voice replied— i 

‘The prayer is heard. I am God’s gift from heaven— \ 

The New Y«rar, eighteen hundred eighty seven!” 











But, friends, I tell you, there will be with me i 
The candid ones, who spoke 

So plainly to the bygone year, to see 
If in us they awoke 

Some better purposes, some pure desire 

To live as they require. 

Friends, help me well to keep their records clear, 

That, when THE Jupag, in glory shall appear, 

We may bow down before Him without fear, 

And say, “Thy grace, O Kina, hath brought us here.” 

P. GRANT, 
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REVIEWS. 
MESSRS. CLARK’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS.* 


Messrs. Cxuark continue the invaluable services which they 
have so long rendered to the cause of Biblical literature in i 
this country, and their later issues maintain that high charac- 
ter which has not only won the publishers a deserved repu- i 
tation, but has caused their books to be so highly prized by 4 
theological students of all classes. We have here, for example, 
the ‘‘ Supplement to Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon of 
the New Testament.” That lexicon is incontestably one of f 
the most scholarly books of its kind—in truth, an aid to the i 
study of the New Testament, whose importance it would not il 
be easy to overrate. ‘‘ Like most German works,” the trans- 
lator tells us, ‘“‘the lexicon has grown edition by edition,” 
and since the publication of the large English translation, 
* Foreign Theological Library. A History of the Jewish People in the 
time of Jesus Christ. By Dr. Scuurrer. Division II. Three Vols. 
Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times. By Dr. Lecuier. Two Vols. 


Greeck-English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Professor Grimm. 
Biblical Essays. By Dr. C. H. Wrieut. 
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two new editions (one in 18838, and the other in 1886) have 
appeared in Germany. This supplement gives the result of 
the author’s careful revision. No less than three hundred 
new words have been added ; but besides the articles upon 
them, a large number of the old ones have been very materially 
improved. All these are embodied in this volume, to which 
is appended a very full and important Hebrew index, em- 
bracing upwards of eight hundred Hebrew words, and giving 
the Hebrew equivalents to many Greek words, thus making 
the lexicon invaluable to the Hebraist. 

Schurer’s great work, ‘“‘A History of the Jewish People in 
the time of Jesus Christ,” is so well known as hardly to re- 
quire commendation. The subject is of special interest, and 
it is treated with that thoroughness which is so characteristic 
of all the higher kinds of German work. It has been well 
said that in no point is the present age more honourably dis- 
tinguished from those which have preceded it than in its 
endeavour to understand the life and teaching of our Lord. 
So far has research been carried, and so anxious has been the 
endeavour to realize the life itself in all its surroundings, that 
it may be doubted whether in any previous century has there 
been so thorough an appreciation of the subject. Lives of 
Christ — historical, descriptive, expository, hortatory — have 
been multiplied to an extraordinary extent, and yet there 
seems to be no weariness of them. The theme is inex- 
haustible, and every new mind which is brought to bear upon 
it finds in it some point of fresh interest. This great work 
of Schurer’s is practically an immense mass of materials out 
of which may be gathered information on every possible 
question relative to the Jews of the period. Twelve years 
have passed since it first appeared under the title of a 
** Manual of New Testament Times.” During all that period 
the author has been working upon it, and the original work 
has so grown under his hands that he has felt it necessary to 
publish this revised edition, which is practically a new work. 
He has found it more convenient to publish the second division 
first. But we are glad to know that the first will almost im- 
mediately follow. The book must take a very high place in 
the Foreign Theological Library in which it has been issued. 
It is a book which admits of being popularized, as it is pre- 
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eminently a work for theological students. The man who 
has mastered the references as well as the text will certainly 
have a help to the thorough understanding of the Gospels, even 
in their minutest details, which nothing else is likely to 
supply; and if he is able so to present the results of his re- 
search as to make them accessible to general readers, he 
would do invaluable service to a large class who are interested 
in such subjects. 

When Dr. Lechler’s “‘ Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times ” 
was first written (as far back as 1848), the Tubingen school, to 
which this book is intended as a reply, exercised an influence 
to which it certainly cannot pretend at the present time. At 
the same time the need for a book of this kind is as great as 
ever. Very truly does the author say, in his preface to the 
new edition, written only last year— 


Scholars of the critical school, as they fondly call themselves, in the 
sense of exclusiveness, whether belonging to the German, Dutch, English, 
or French nations, still carry on the combat along the whole line. It is 
true that they have drawn back in some points, and dropped some state- 
ments much too hazardous; but they continue the strife with concentra- 
tion and emphasis. Hence it is not yet time to lay down the weapons of 
science against them ; the less so as they feel themselves to be the favoured 
representatives of criticism and genuine inquiry, and look upon all who 
have reached other results than theirs as a “‘ gens apologetarwm,” as one has 
expressed it—a name which has a somewhat dishonourable sound in their 
mouths. 


It is a favourite idea of Baur and his school that there was 
such an irreconcilable antagonism between Paul and the 
other apostles, that we have in point of fact two gospels, one 
of Paul for the heathen, and the other of the twelve for the 
Jewish people. Dr. Lechler clearly sees that this not only 
introduces a dualism into Christianity, but that it practically 
reduces our Lord Himself to the level of a mere Jewish Rabbi, 
since those who were immediately taught by Him are said 
never to have got beyond Judaism in their way of thinking. 
Hence, as he says, the question is not one of the reform, but of 
the overthrow of Christianity ; and he sets himself to examine 
carefully the foundations on which the statement rests. His 
scrutiny is as careful as his criticism appears fair and im- 
partial. He is not slow to recognize the marked diversity, 
but he shows that underneath it all there lies an essential 
VoL. XV. 58 
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unity. As a review of Church history the book is eminently 
instructive and interesting; but it is chiefly valuable as a 
masterly apologetic. He thoroughly establishes his great 
point that, by comparing the teaching of Paul with that of 
Peter, James, and John, we see ‘“‘ different styles of Christian 
apprehension, manifold types with individual forms of doctrine ; 
but in no case irreconcilable contradiction. There were 
marked differences between Churches gathered from amongst 
the Jews and those composed merely of heathen converts. 
But, despite occasional collision, there was an intimate 
spiritual union. Even the diversities gradually disappeared 
after the death of the apostles, and the Pauline spirit became 
predominant.” The mere statement of the general object of 
the book is sufficient to indicate the wideness of the field which 
is covered, and the interest of the inquiry which is carried on. 
It is, in truth, a complete handbook of early Christian theology, 
and those who most dissent from some of the conclusions 
reached, cannot but be instructed by the careful examination 
of the evidence. The theme is worthy of the scholar who has 
spent so much industrious research upon it. The treatment 
is exhaustive, and yet, scholarly as it is, the book is eminently 
readable. 

We do not suppose that any competent critic will be dis- 
posed to challenge the right of Professor Grimm’s noble work 
to be regarded as the best lexicon of New Testament Greek. 
The student of the Greek Testament will really find here 
everything that he wants in the shape of lexicon, and, we 
might almost add, in the way of concordance also. One 
difficulty of course arises from the differences between scholars 
as to the correct text. But of this, full account has been taken, 
either by Professor Grimm, or by his English translator and 
editor; and the various readings, both of the Textus Receptus 
and of the latest editors, have been carefully noted. The 
lexicon is useful even in the study of theology itself, since 
Professor Grimm has given very elaborate articles on doc- 
trinal terms. A young minister, who should take his Greek 
Testament along with this lexicon and thoroughly study them 
together, may hope to acquire a fitness for his work which 
would not easily be found in any other way. It certainly 
ought to have a place in every student’s library. 
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In a series of “‘ Biblical Essays” Dr. C. H. Wright has 
treated some very interesting and difficult questions. The 
subjects discussed are the books of Job and Jonah, Ezekiel’s 
prophecy of Gog and Magog, the spirits in prison, and the 
key to the Apocalypse. It is unnecessary to say that such 
subjects require very delicate critical bandling, and it is no 
small compliment to add that Dr. Wright has proved himself 
thoroughly competent to deal with them. He writes in an 
independent, yet reverent, spirit, and criticizes the authors 
from whom he differs with perfect freedom, but with unfailing 
courtesy. 


DR. COX’S SERMONS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.* 


Dr. Cox here meets us in a new and unexpected character. 
Those who are familar with his able expositions of doctrine, 
and his valuable and original style of exegesis, will probably 
be surprised by the remarkable qualities which he displays as 
a teacher of the young. These sermons are not only marked 
by great simplicity, freshness, and beauty, but there is about 
them a certain fascination which, we fancy, must be felt by 
the large class of intelligent young people for whom the book 
is specially designed. ‘The story of the book as told in the 
preface is itself full of suggestion. Dr. Cox is the superin- 
tendent of a Congregational School, composed of all the 
children of the congregation. This is something distinct 
from the ordinary Sunday school, although there are places 
where the one may be included in the other. Very truly Dr. 
Cox says, ‘“‘ Though it is commonly assumed that the children 
of all intelligent and well-to-do Christian people receive regular 
religious instruction at home, any man who will look into the 
facts for himself will be amazed to find in how few Christian 
households any such instruction is given; how imperative it 
is therefore that the Church should recognize the claim which 
the children of her own members have upon her.” Obvious as 
this view seems, strange to say, it is one which our Churches 
hitherto seem almost absolutely to have overlooked. There 
are exceptions, as in the case of Dr. Macfadyen’s well-known 
classes at Manchester, but they are few. For more than 


* The Bird’s Nest and other Sermons, for children of all ages. By 
Rev. 8. Cox, D.D. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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twenty years Dr. Cox has had an organized Congregational 
School of this kind, of which he himself was for nearly ten 
years the superintendent. On the anniversary Sunday the 
chapel is made gay with flowers and flowering shrubs, and 
the evening discourse is especially addressed to the children. 
This volume consists mainly of the sermons delivered on these 
occasions, and certainly they are models of such discourses. 
Dr. Cox modestly tells us that he has not a natural gift for 
speaking to the children. All we can say is, that if this be 
so, he has been so successful in his culture of that which he 
has that it has become a second nature to him. What is most 
remarkable is that the sermons are all of the expository type, 
and their interest is very largely due to the new and striking 
light in which the preacher is able to present familiar passages 
of Scripture. Though primarily, therefore, they are sermons 
for young people, it must not be supposed that it is for young 
people only that they will have attractions. There is not 
one of them that may not be read with profit and with pleasure 


by children of an older growth. We commend them especially 
to the attention of all superintendents of Sunday-schools, and 
of all parents who are anxious to cultivate a gift for the teach- 
ing of their children. 


THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 
Wi. 


‘* How much does thou want?” 

“T want five thousand pounds for the house and land. If I had it I 
could start the mill any hour, for the machinery has been well attended 
to, and is in perfect order.” 

“Tt will be a bit of a struggle with five thousand. Thou hast a bonny 
little wife. I heard she had the fever very bad.” 

‘“‘ Very bad indeed.” 

‘“‘ She will none like to leave her house ?” 

“She is willing to do anything to help me on again. We shall rent 
one from my sister; she has a very nice one to let.” 

‘‘ Suppose, instead of selling thy house, thou takes me for a partner. 
Lhave agreat mind to go into business, and there will be lots of money in 
eotton-spinning now. Thou had better take me for a partner; if thou does 
not, I give thee fair warning I will very soon be running a mill against thee.” 

‘Squire, do you really mean it? If so, you will be the best friend I 
ever had.” 
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‘For sure I mean it. I mean it on a big scale, too. I am not going 
to have Thornton, or any of them, do a bigger business than we do. We 
will have the mill made a deal larger, and we will buy the very newest 
looms in the market, and I will put fifty thousand at the back of thee. 
What dost thou think of that now ?”’ 

“Squire !’’ 

“Ay, I see thou art a bit dumbfounded ; but I may as well be making 
money as other folks. I have long had an idea of going into business, 
and I was just about speaking to thee when the war began. I must havea 
partner, for I know little about looms and cotton; and all things considered, 
I think I should like thee best. Joe Darley spoke to me, and Joe is a 
getting man, but it would be like doing a thriving business with the devil 
for a partner. I am fond of saving money, but I'd like to save my soul 
too.” 

‘* Will you buy the house, Squire ? ” 

“NotI. I don’t want thy house. Let the little wife keep it. I'll 
warrant she is as proud as a peacock of it. Shall I say ‘our mill,’ 
John?” 

“From this moment, if you wish, Squire.” 

The next day John went to Liverpool for cotton, and the following 
Monday the mill bell rang out again, and the tall chimneys threw great 
banners of smoke heavenward, and the happy workers went joyfully back 
to their looms. In another week ‘Denby & Boothby” were breaking 
new ground, and John was going up and down the fell, between his home 
and his mill, looking ten years younger. 

As soon as the new building was finished, Luke was given the manage- 
ment of it. He had been then two years under John’s and Mary’s 
influence, and the change in him was a wonderful one. He wore a 
handsome business suit, his clean-shaven face had regained the healthy 
flush of healthy labour, he had lost the abashed and slouching air of a 
man who has ceased to respect himself. For many months he had been 
a member of John’s class, and he was one of the most active workers in 
the temperance crusade. The curiosity about him had subsided, and 
suspicion slunk away before his good life. 

And yet his past was ever to him a waylaying fear, making his life 
hushed and uncertain. He tried to keep himself prepared for recognition, 
and yet when it came it shocked him. There had been a strike in Lister 
pits, and many of the colliers came to Garsby, either to seek work or 
because they expected to pass their idle time with more pleasure there. 
Coming up the main street with John, he met three of his old companions 
face to face. They greeted him with a howl of derision. 

‘“‘So, thou hes made thysen a gentleman on owd Moxham’s brass, hes 
ta? Thou mean dog! Nivver to giv’ t’ price o’ a pot o’ porter oot o’ it! 
Come now, hand over a sovereign, and we'll let thee alone.” 

‘‘T’ll not give thee a sovereign for liquor, Ben Sykes. I hevn’t touched 
a drop mysen since I left Lister.” 

“Tf you are wanting a job, men,” said John, ‘“ we'll try and find you 
one at the mill. You could load or unload, or drive a lurry, I'll be 
bound.” 

** We want nowt o’ thee. Come, Luke, thou’d happen better give us a 
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sovereign ; if ta doesn’t, we can say some things that’ll pull thee down a 
bit.” 

“Say what you like, lads. I'll not give you liquor; but if you want 
food, or rent, orjclothes, I am with you to the last shilling I hev.” 

Then John and he passed on, but it was to the men’s jeers and laughter 
and ill words. The scene had been a very painful one to Luke ; he felt 
that the crisis of his life had come. In a couple of days he was sensitive 
to a change of feeling toward him, and it was quite natural that his sen- 
sitiveness intensified it. 

As it happened, too, John and Salome were unusually interested in 
their own affairs. It was a time of great rejoicing with them. Their 
first child was to be baptized on the following Sunday, and Mr. Fletcher 
was coming to perform the ceremony. Salome was as busy as a bee pre- 
paring her house and her baby. There was to be a love feast also, and 
Mary Denby always made the delicate seed bread for it; so she was much 
preoccupied, and Luke did not feel as if he could press his own anxieties 
upon them at that time. 

The Sabbath was an exquisite June day, and the christening was a 
beautiful event in it. But Luke fancied that all eyes were fixed coldly on 
him, and he was quite sure that several people avoided his greeting in the 
chapel yard. He shut himself in his own room to consider how he must 
meet the trial he saw coming. His first impulse had been to run away 
from it. But true religion has no moral cowards, and from his session of 
prayer and self-examination Luke walked forth with a settled and definite 
purpose. 

He went directly to the chapel. A love feast always drew many strange 
worshippers from far and near, and every seat was for the occasion 
common and free to all. Luke went to a front one in the gallery, facing 
the pulpit. He was glad to see that Mr. Fletcher was going to lead the 
meeting. The congregation was a strange and varied one. Rich and 
poor, spinners and farmers, men speaking the very dialect their fathers 
spoke in Chaucer’s days, and men who had studied in famous schools 
and travelled in foreign lands ; women clothed in silk, and women clothed 
in calico—but all alike speaking forth, in their own way, the goodness of 
God. There was a singularly happy feeling in the meeting, and it was 
continually bursting forth into song. Toward the close of the sacred 
feast every soul had been lifted into a higher atmosphere than that of 
their daily life. 

Then Luke rose. His position in front of the gallery and his great size 
made him easily seen by nearly all present. In the plain, graphic dialect, 
so familiar and so forcible, he told the story of his sin and of its punish- 
ment. He spared himself nothing. He held forth his hands, and bared 
his wrists in their sight, and cried out, ‘‘Look at them! T’ iron has 
entered both into my flesh and my soul. I hev’ worn t’ visible chains of 
my transgression. If I hev come unworthily into your congregation and 
into your homes, I will do so no more.” 

Amazement and sorrow were on every face. This was not what any 
one expected. There was a sound of weeping through the whole chapel, 
and Mr. Fletcher rose and looked down at John. John was already on 
his feet. His eyes were shining, his face lifted almost joyfully. He 
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told how Luke had brought Moxham’s gold, and how it had been used. 
He reminded them of the sleepless nights and weary days in which he had 
tried to atone for his sin. ‘There are women here he fed and clothed, 
men here he nursed through raging fever, and others whom he has 
brought out of the public-house into the chapel and the class-meeting. 
Are there not ?” 

‘“* Ay, ay, ay,” came from all parts of the house. 

‘“ We were lads together,” John went on. ‘ We went to the national 
school and the Sunday-school together: we joined the same class-meet- 
ing; we were as much brothers as David and Jonathan were. I loved 
him then with all my heart; I have not found him less worthy of my 
love since he came back to me three years ago. I don’t feel as if I had 
been a bit degraded in having him in my house or in my business. And 
I think no worse of him, but a deal better, for the words he has spoken 
so frank and manly this afternoon.” 

“ Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world!” It 
was Mr. Fletcher who spoke. He looked straight at Luke, and stretched 
out his arms tohim. ‘“ Brothers and sisters, I know you all believe that 
Jesus Christ is a sufficient surety for Luke Bradley. We are none of 
us holier than He who was guest in the house of a man that was a sinner 
—who died between thieves. If any one here, man or woman, has any- 
thing to say against Luke Bradley, I bid them speak now.... All 
silent! No one has anything to lay to his charge here, in his Father's 
house, among his brothers and sisters; see, then, that you speak no ill 
of him in the world, and among strangers.” 

Coming out of chapel, nothing was said to Luke except a fervent ‘ God 
bless thee, lad,’’ from some of the older men and women; but many 
pressed near to shake his hand, to smile or to nod to him, and he went 
out of the gates sure of a strong sympathy and support if any annoyance 
did come to him. 

Salome and Mr. Fletcher were waiting. ‘‘Give me your arm up the 
fell, Luke,” said the preacher; and Salome added, “ You must help me, 
too, Luke, for I see John has taken mother and Mary.” It wasa gracious 
and graceful deed in both father and daughter, and John, following them, 
watched his wife with a happy heart. 

That night Luke found courage to ask Mary a question he had asked 
her more than twenty-five years before; and she answered cheerfully : 

‘*T told thee once, Luke, that I loved thee, and I have not changed a 
bit, unless it be to love thee more. Them that hasn’t suffered and wept 
haven’t loved as well as they that can do, I think. We have done both, 
and I have no doubt but we shall be very happy and comfortable 
together.” 

It was a sign of the great change in Salome that Mary went straight to 
her in her happiness. They talked of it a little while apart, and then all 
joined in its hopeful discussion, and Mr. Fletcher promised, as he returned 
from conference in August, to stop and marry the old lovers. 

Very early the next morning the preacher and his wife went away ; but 
this time the parting was full of hope. They kissed and blessed the babe 
in its cradle, and looked with glad eyes on the daughter that seemed 
almost as if she had been lost and found again. 
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“ A good wife, in whom her husband trusts, and the justified mother of 
children—what lot, Salome, can a woman have that is more joyful ?” 
asked her father, as he stroked her brown hair and kissed her again at 
the garden gate. Then, after taking a few steps, he turned and added— 
“ Forgetting the things which are behind, and looking forward, Salome t 
Tell Luke also. Good-bye, dear.” 

And Salome went in, with her face wet with happy tears. She lifted 
her baby out of his soft white nest and put his little arms about her neck, 
and in her joy and peace rocked him to and fro, singing softly and gladly 
—the beloved wife and the justified mother. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Silence of Dean Maitland. By Maxwett Gray. Three Vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) We have not for some time come across 
a more powerful novel, and one which has so many and such varied 
elements of attraction as this very striking book. It is full of suggestion 
as a merely psychological study, there is considerable ingenuity and skill 
in the construction of the plot, and many of the situations are marked by 
singular dramatic power. Not the least effective part of the work is the 
representation of village characters and scenes. There is a realism about 
the quiet village and the rustics to whom we are introduced, in which 
there isa rare charm. Before he is far in the book the reader feels as 
though he had made a new circle of acquaintances. ‘‘ Grandfer,’’ the village 
smith, the carrier with the jingling bells that announce his coming, are 
not mere dummies, but living men, with a certain individuality of their 
own. But it is in the portraiture of the Deaa, the great preacher, who 
was able to dispute the palm of pulpit eloquence with his distinguished 
bishop, whom it was reported (incredibile dictu) Mr. Spurgeon himself 
would sometimes come to hear, that the art of the author is chiefly shown. 
It is certainly a singularly striking picture, original in its conception, and 
so effective in execution, that the only question is whether the artist has 
not allowed himself to be carried away by the force of his genius. The 
closing scene in the cathedral is wrought to such a point as to give a pain- 
ful intensity to the feeling it awakens. The Dean seems designed to 
show how possible it is to have culture and refinement in a very high 
degree, to possess a personal fascination due quite as much to a sweet grace 
of spirit as to a geniality of manner; nay, even to maintain a reputation 
for piety, and yet, owing to a fatal weakness of character, to sink to the 
very depths of wickedness. There is nothing low or vulgar in Cyril 
Maitland. The difficulty is indeed to understand how, underneath an 
exterior so winning, there can be hidden a heart so corrupt and false. The 
better nature, indeed, never ceases to struggle against the wretched selfish- 
ness which was his curse, and even when the memory of his sin might 
seem to be buried under the outward prosperity of his lot, the worm was 
nevertheless gnawing at the conscience. When we first meet him we 
should pronounce it incredible that he could sink tosuch a depth of iniquity, 
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but the descent is so easy that we cannot regard it as improbable. The 
great lesson of the whole, and it is one which cannot be too frequently or 
too earnestly expressed, is that self-worship is the parent of all kinds of 
sin, that, in truth, there is no depth into which it may not plunge the man 
who has yielded to its power. The character of Dr. Everard is a well- 
drawn contrast, and the incidents of the story serve to bring out the 
points of the contrast with great effectiveness. 


The Boy’s Own Annual (R. T. 8.) for the year is fully up to the mark, 
and is equal both in variety and interest to any of its predecessors, which 
is saying a good deal. In addition to a liberal supply of fiction it con- 
tains short and instructive paragraphs and papers under the headings 
“Archeology and Legend,” “Science,” ‘ Shipwrecks of the World,” 
*‘ Half-hours with Hard Workers.” A new and good feature appears 
under the title of “Our Note Book.” 


The Girls Own Annual (R. T.8.) maintains the high reputation which 
it has already won as a high-class magazine for girls. There is in it the 
same judicious blending of the grave and gay which characterizes the 
“‘Boy’s Own.” Glancing through the contents we are struck by the 
thoroughly practical and sensible, as well as lively and amusing, character 
of the shorter articles and pieces which make up the great bulk of the 
book. Girls may find something concerning most household matters on 
which they may desire information in the pages of this most agreeable 
and useful volume. 


The Tract Magazine (R. T. 8.) this year appears in a new and improved 
form. The papers are above the average level of excellence. They are 
short, simple, striking, and are in every way suited to the class for whom 
they are intended. 


The Child’s Companion (R. T. 8.) has long been a favourite amongst 
children, and is not likely to be displaced by the younger rivals which 
have sprung up since it was started. It certainly shows no decay of 
strength with the increase of years, It is as fresh and vigorous as ever it 
was, and is well able to hold its own as a magazine for the younger 
members of the family. We know of no better companion for a child. 





The Cottager and Artizan (R. T. 8.) answers well to its title. Itis good 
without being goody, and is eminently fitted to commend the religion 
of Jesus Christ to the hard-working sons of toil both in our villages and 
in our large towns. 


Launch the Life-Boat (R. T. 8.) is the taking title of a new story by 
Mrs. Walton, the popular authoress of that touching and beautiful story 
called ‘* Christy’s Old Organ.” 








The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By their son, J. 8. Morrar. 
New Edition. (T. Fisher Unwin.) As we have already reviewed this 
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book at some length, we need here only draw the attention of our readers 
to the new edition. It is beautifully got up in one volume, and is en- 
riched with two new illustrations, and also with a supplementary chapter. 
Beside the new and cheaper edition there is one of a more elegant and 
sumptuous character. It may fairly be called an editio de luxe. Itshould 
have a place on the drawing-room table of every friend of missions. 













Rescue the Children. By W. Mircuety. (W. Isbister.) The design 
of the book is to excite the sympathy of Christian philanthropists in be- 
half of the neglected children of our great cities. The author gives us 
the results of his experience in dealing with neglected boys and givls, 
gained during a period extending over twelve years, and brings vividly 
before us the sad condition of the poor waifs and strays, whose welfare 
he has so deeply at heart. While doing ample justice to existing societies 
and organizations for ameliorating their lot, he thinks there is plenty of 
room and need for the efforts of private individuals. 

































Abraham: his Life and Times. By the Rev. W. J. Drang, M.A. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) A concise and yet comprehensive account of the 
great Father of the Faithful, embodying the most recent results of modern 
scholarship and discovery on the subject. The various facts in the life of 
Abraham are presented in a clear, consecutive order, and are left to 
speak for themselves, except when comment may be necessary to help 
the reader to a correct interpretation thereof. Such a life, compressing 
into a small compass all that is known concerning Abraham, cannot but 
be serviceable, especially to Biblical students. 





The Rosebud Annual (J. Clarke and Co.) deserves its name. We know 
of nothing better for young ehildren in the nursery. It is admirable in its 
letter-press and its illustration. Any bachelor, who wants to please his 
little nephews or nieces, could not find a more charming present. 





A Popular Handbook to New Zealand: its Resources and Industries. 
By Arraur CLayDEN. With Map. Second Edition. (Wyman and 
Sons.) This book is thoroughly practical both in its character and 
its design. It is intended to be useful to intending emigrants, and 
to all who desire information as to the resources and industries of New 
Zealand. To such it will be invaluable. The author writes of that 
which he himself has heard and seen, and gives the results of his own 
experience gained during a four years’ residence in the island. The 
picture he draws of New Zealand is a very encouraging one. “I have 
been surprised at nothing more,” he says, ‘‘ during a recent exploration of 
the colony, than the extent of cultivable land yet unoccupied. In the 
Waihato district, on the North Island, I have ridden through tens of 
thousands of acres which are probably as fertile as any portion of New 
Zealand, but the wild fern and manuka are alone seen. The disposition 
of land speculators to bring their land into the market is full of promise, 
and the low price at which it is offered affords a good opportunity for 
European investment.” 
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“ Manners Makyth Man.” By the Author of ‘‘ How to be Happy though 
Married.” (T. Fisher Unwin.) The writer of the book called ‘* How to 
be Happy though Married” has here followed up that highly successful 
and popular work by another book on a kindred subject. It is always a 
dangerous experiment to write a sequel, or anything approaching a sequel, 
to a book, and the volume before us, if not exactly a sequel to “‘ How to be 
Happy though Married,” runs to a large extent on similar lines. There 
is in it, however, sufficient freshness of thought and of illustration to 
impart to it both value and interest. There is nothing in the nature of 
mere padding. The writer discourses very pleasantly and sensibly about 
a variety of topics connected with men and manners. In explanation of 
the title he says: ‘‘ It is not a book of etiquette, for I am by no means 
a master of ceremonies; nor does the motto of Winchester College, 
‘Manners makyth man,’ refer to those social rules and forms which are 
often only substitutes for good manners, but rather to manners in the old 
sense of the word, which we see in the text, ‘Evil communications corrupt 
good manners. 
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Our Darlings, edited by T, J. Barnarpo, F.R.C.S. (J. F. Shaw), is so 
well known and so highly appreciated as hardly to need any notice, still 
less sny commendation. It does a good work, and it does it thoroughly 
well. Its special feature, that which gives it a distinctive value, is the 
fact that it is written in the interest of poor “ waifs and strays” of 
London. “ The volume,” says Dr. Barnardo, ‘has more stories in it about 
the orphan and destitute boys and girls in my ‘Homes’ than any previous 
volume, and is quite as full of pretty pictures as ever.” 


Anecdotes and Incidents of the Deaf and Dumb. By W. R. Roz, 
M.C.T.D.&D. (Derby: Francis Carter.) As might be expected from the 
title, this is a book full of sad and pathetic interest. The helpless condi- 
tion of the deaf and mute, deprived as they are of all power to express 
their pains and wishes except by an inarticulate cry, cannot but appeal 
very strongly to the compassionate feelings of every truly benevolent 
heart. We trust that this book of anecdotes, which is sure to be read 
with considerable curiosity, will have the effect of enlisting fresh sympathy 
and support on behalf of the Midland Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 


at Derby. 


Happy Holidays. Outline Illustrations for Colouring. By T. Pym and 
M. Irwin. Stories by C.SuHaw. (J. F. Shaw.) A happy device for amusing 
children and keeping them quiet at the same time. Will furnish a 
pleasant pastime for many a leisure hour. 








Gleams of Glory from the Gospels. Being a Sixth Series of Some- 
thing for Sunday. By C. SuHaw. (John F. Shaw.) A pleasing variation 
from the ordinary lessons set to children on Sunday, lessons which too 
often come to be regarded as taskwork. Here there is something for a 
child to do with the hands as well as something to learn with the head, 
and the employment given is both agreeable and profitable. 
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The Cruise of the “ Black Prince’’ Privateer. By Commander Y. 
Lovett Cameron. (Chatto and Windus.) This is an account of an 
adventurous cruise made by the author in the “Black Prince.” The 
book is full of stirring incidents, which are told with considerable vigour 
and animation of style. It is sure to be popular, especially with boys, 
the more so as it is a record of scenes which actually occurred in the 
experience of the writer. 


Carthage ; or, The Empire of Africa. By Aurrep J. Cuurcna, 
M.A. With the Collaboration of Arruur Gitman, M.A. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) The story of Carthage has always a tragic interest belonging 
to it. Its period of power and of glory was so brief, and its collapse 
so absolute and complete, especially when viewed in connection with 
the rivalry to Rome, which so short a time before appeared to be 
really formidable, that there is a certain touch of romance about 
the tale. But nothing really could be less romantic than Carthage 
itself. Of course it labours under the great disadvantage of having 
its story told only by its rivals and foes, and it is necessary that 
this should always be borne in mind in the judgment we form in relation 
to it. Professor Church is thoroughly competent to give that réswmé of 
its history which is what the publisher attempts in this admirable series 
of historic volumes. The researches of recent writers on the History of 
Rome, among whom Momsen occupies a conspicuous position, have of 
course thrown considerable light on the history of the rival city, which 
Mr. Bosworth Smith has made the subject of a brilliant monograph. 
Professor Church has known how to avail himself wisely of the labours of 
his predecessors. But he has also taken care to consult the original 
authorities. The result is a volume of great interest and value, which we 
can heartily commend. It embraces in fact all that we desire to know on 
the subject. 
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